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THE  VOICE  OF  FRANCE 

GUSTAVE  HERVE 

(TRANSLATED  FROM  "  LA  VICTOIRE/'  PARIS,  BY 
BARTON  BLAKE ) 

THERE  is  a  vigor  and  rhythm  in  all  the  phrases  of  M. 
Herve's  prose  which  confers  upon  his  least  studied 
utterances  an  emotional  value  achieved  by  very  few 
popularizers  of  democratic  doctrine.  Gustave  Herve  is  a 
product  of  the  famous  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  like  the 
late  Jean  Jaures  and  like  Anatole  France.  He  did  not  long 
continue  his  teaching  career,  for  at  college  he  preached  anti- 
militarism  with  such  a  vigor  as  to  bring  down  upon  him  the 
punishments  of  the  law.  Herve  studied  law,  too,  but  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Paris  Bar,  and,  in  all,  spent  about  eleven 
years  in  prison  for  anti-nationalist  propaganda.  When  the 
Great  War  broke  out,  Herve  was  editing  a  weekly  organ  of 
radical  Socialism  called  "  La  Guerre  Sociale."  Germany's 
savage  attack  upon  Belgium  and  France  convinced  Herve 
that  his  former  course  had  been  mistaken ;  he  was  converted 
to  Patriotism!  He  changed  his  newspaper  from  a  weekly 
to  a  daily,  and  reehristened  it  "  La  Victoire";  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  rather  stout  and  middle-aged  person 
with  defective  eyesight,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Citizen  Herve 
would  have  served  from  August  4,  19 14,  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  ranks  of  the  French  Army.  As  editor  of  "  La  Victoire  " 
his  work,  however,  has  been  far  more  valuable  than  his 
service  in  the  trenches  possibly  could  have  been. 

Time  was  when  Herve,  like  the  most  eloquent  spokesman 
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of  socialism  in  France,  Deputy  Jean  Jaures,  editor  of  "  l'Hu- 
manite,"  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  German  "comrades." 
He  has  now  had  a  chance  to  see  just  how  much  the  German 
Social  Democracy  amounted  to,  put  to  the  test  by  the  Kaiser's 
Will  to  War.  And  he  has  seen.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
German  Socialists  that  Herve  distrusts  and  despises  the  So- 
cial Democrats  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  is  because,  being 
preachers  of  the  "  Internationale,"  they  have  neither  dared, 
nor  apparently  desired,  to  practice  their  preaching ;  above  all 
because  they  have  been  unintelligent  and  uncritical  in  their 
loyalty  to  Germany,  while,  in  their  loyalty  to  France,  French 
Internationalists  have  been,  above  all,  critical  and  discrim- 
inating. '  It  is  not  purely  to  be  founded  upon  natural  and 
racial  sympathies — the  position  of  the  Internationalist  in 
these  last  two  years,"  insists  Herve.  "  The  Kaiser  Napoleon 
and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  have  tried  the  same  trick — down 
with  them  both  then!  I  am  for  the  Allies  of  1814  as  well  as 
for  the  Allies  of  1914." 

That  the  German  Social  Democracy  exerted  a  real  con- 
trol over  the  European  Internationalist  movement  up  to  Au- 
gust, 1914,  no  one  denies.  Perhaps  we  commit  an  under- 
statement in  adding  that  the  German  Social  Democracy  has, 
in  general,  conceived  of  Internationalism  as  weakening  every 
nationality  except  its  ozvn.  Therein  lay  the  danger.  While 
Pan-Germanism  and  the  Children-of-Israel-Promised-Land- 
Super-Folk  Germans  of  the  gun-toting  and  mystical-inter- 
pretation-of-history  types  were  arming  to  the  teeth  for  ag- 
gression, it  was  the  role  of  these  German  "Internationalists" 
to  preach  loving  kindness  to  "  comrades  "  beyond  the  Teu- 
tonic frontiers.  Their  influence,  expressed  in  Ministries  and 
Parliamentary  Oppositions  throughout  Europe,  affected  the 
foreign  policy  and  military  programme  of  every  civilized 
State — unless  you  still  classify  Germany  and  Austria  as  civil- 
ized States. 

Such  an  intelligence  as  that  of  old  Georges  Clemenceau, 
the  Cabinet  wrecker  and  interminable  journalist  with  the 
head  of  a  weary  lion,  was  imposed  upon.  His  ministries 
(1906-1909)  starved  the  Army  and  crippled  the  development 
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of  French  artillery — while  Germany,  in  spite  of  her  Social 
Democrats,  did  not  reduce,  but  increased,  her  own  war  ex- 
penses. Clemenceau  is  converted  now.  He  hates  JofTre 
and  Briand  and  the  actual  government  of  France,  but  he  is 
patriotic  enough  when,  in  "  L'Homme  Enchaine,"  he  rails  at 
"  the  Kaiser's  Socialists."  What  a  disillusionment!  But  all 
France  is  disillusioned,  so  far  as  German  Socialists  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  just  Clemenceau  and  Herve.  "  L'Hu- 
manite,"  the  organ  of  Jaures,  the  Socialist  newspaper  in 
whose  till  German  gold  rattled,  now  describes  Kamerad 
Sudekum,  a  Socialist  leader  in  the  Reichstag,  as  "  the 
Kaiser's  secret  agent."  Herve,  in  "  La  Victoire,"  classifies 
the  followers  of  Scheidemann  and  Sudekum  as  "  the  Em- 
peror's own  Social  Democrats."  All  the  same  Herve  re- 
mains a  free  spirit  in  a  land  that  has  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter  been  the  political  laboratory  of  the  whole  world — 
the  home  of  free  ideas  and  the  foyer  from  which  ideals  of 
social  and  national  freedom  have  radiated  their  light  and 
heat.  Herve  does  not  even  now  hesitate  to  give  his  country 
good  advice  from  time  to  time — as  when  he  passionately  de- 
fends a  discredited  radical  politician  against  hysterical 
enemies,  or  when  he  addresses  blunt  but  kindly  words  to  one 
of  France's  Allies.  Flerve  warned  Russia,  and  his  own 
country  against  that  very  danger  which  culminated  in  the 
Rumanian  debacle.  Herve  can  utter  common-sense  in  his 
homely  way — and  no  one  queries  if  the  truth  is  tactful,  as  it 
would  have  to  be  to  get  printed  in  a  professed  organ  of  the 
Ministry. 

Herve  has  a  larger  personal  following  that  any  other 
Parisian  editor,  not  excepting  ex-Prime  Minister  Clemen- 
ceau. The  enlightened  bourgeois  of  Paris  is  likely  to  buy 
Senator  Humbert's  "  Journal  "  and  Gustave  Herve's  "  Vic- 
toire  "  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  the  semi-official 
Paris  "  Temps  " — and  to  feel  that  he  has  all  the  news  and 
editorials  that  anyone  can  desire  in  war-time.  Earlier, 
Herve's  criticisms  of  President  Wilson  were  severe — for  the 
Paris  democrat  felt  that  the  democrat  in  the  White  House 
was  not  living  up  to  the  opportunity  of  his  times.    The  pres- 
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ent  invocation  to  the  American  Republic  and  to  its  Chief 
Magistrate  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  significant.  Barton 
Blake's  translation  of  M.  Herve's  tribute  follows. — The 
Editor. 

Blow  after  blow.  The  German  retreat,  Russia's  revolu- 
tion, America's  intervention !    The  Lord  can  do  no  more. 

No  matter  if  we  did  expect  it  and  hope  for  it — it  is  with 
transports  of  joy  that  America's  entrance  into  the  war  is 
welcomed  throughout  all  France,  and  in  the  trenches. 

Our  soldiers  are  commencing  to  receive  the  reward  of 
their  unbeatable  courage  and  the  superhuman  fortitude  with 
which  for  thirty-two  months  they  have  borne,  uncomplaining, 
a  life  of  misery  and  sufferings. 

Already  the  German  retirement  and  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion have  begun  to  renew  all  their  rage  and  enthusiasm  of 
August  and  September,  1914.  With  America  intervening, 
what  a  thrashing  they  are  going  to  give  the  barbarians,  from 
Meuse  to  Rhine ! 

And  now  that  we  have  the  exact  text  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
Congressional  Address,  we  can  say  that  since  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen,  nothing  has 
ever  been  written  that  is  so  fine  and  so  moving. 

It  is  the  twentieth  century's  Charter  of  Humanity  that 
the  American  Republic  has  traced  with  President  Wilson's 
pen. 

One  feels  in  it  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  stir  of  a 
religious  breath,  an  inspiration  at  once  Christian  and  repub- 
lican. 

To  tell  the  truth,  this  memorable  document  is  meaning- 
less for  those  who  do  not  know  that  the  American  Republic 
was  founded  by  irrepressible  Calvinists,  who  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  chose  to  leave  their  old  England  rather  than 
suffer  the  religious  and  political  oppression  of  a  detested 
despot. 

Calvinism,  whose  pastors  were  chosen  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  its  faithful,  was  from  the  first,  through  its  organiza- 
tion and  through  its  absence  of  hierarchy  and  aristocracy,  a 
republican  church. 
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The  American  Republic  has  grown,  but  always  the  same 
Christian  ideal  of  justice,  of  liberty  and  human  fraternity, 
has  animated  it. 

President  Wilson  speaks  in  19 17  as  spoke  the  pastors 
of  the  Mayflower,  the  ship  which  bore  to  the  Western  side 
of  the  Atlantic  the  Puritans  who  fled  the  persecutions  of 
Stuart  Charles  I. 

Wilson  is  without  hate  for  the  German  people;  for  our 
part  we  are  less  good  Christians.  Perhaps,  when  American 
soldiers  see  with  their  own  eyes  what  a  savage  devastation, 
what  a  work  of  Vandals,  the  Germans  have  accomplished  in 
our  northern  departments,  they  will  understand  why  we 
nourish  somewhat  different  sentiments  for  the  German  peo- 
ple. But,  for  the  moment,  President  Wilson  cannot  believe 
that  an  entire  nation  can  be  guilty  of  such  ferociousness. 

It  is  only  an  autocracy,  only  a  tyrant,  that  can  command 
such  abominations. 

And  Wilson,  also,  says  in  his  own  words  to  the  German 
people  what  the  Russian  revolution  says  to  them :  "  Dethrone 
William !" 

The  idea  that  in  our  century  a  country  can  be  governed 
by  a  despot  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  his  subjects 
in  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  decide  war  and  peace,  is  a 
monstrosity  which  can  scarcely  enter  the  head  of  a  free  man 
who  has  the  blood  of  ten  generations  of  republicans  in  his 
veins. 

Still  less  can  the  conscience  of  a  Christian  and  a  repub- 
lican accept  the  notion  that  a  people,  because  it  is  strong, 
can  hold  another  and  weaker  people  in  slavery,  even  though 
this  other  people  be  adult  and  capable  of  self  government. 

It  is  for  the  right  of  nations,  for  the  defense  of  inter- 
national justice,  for  the  establishment  of  universal  peace,  that 
the  great  Christian  Republic  draws  its  sword  from  the  scab- 
bard. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  mockery,  we  republicans  and 
socialists  of  France,  and  so  had  our  daring  idealism  when 
we  spoke  of  building  up  in  Europe  a  society  of  nations,  a  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  Europe,  and  a  Tribunal  of  In- 
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ternational  Arbitration,  wherein  all  the  nations,  small  and 
great,  should  come  to  submit  their  every  conflict;  a  court 
which  should  have  at  its  service  as  an  international  police  the 
armies  of  every  free  and  peace-loving  nation. 

We  were  Utopian ;  we  were  chimerical. 

They  who  criticized  us — they  were  realists. 

The  Germans,  too,  were  realists,  who  counted,  above  all, 
on  brute  force  and  material  power.  Right,  justice,  political 
liberty — these  were  mere  catch-words. 

But  now  it  is  for  the  defense  of  these  catch-words,  which 
are  the  common  patrimony  of  humanity,  the  slow  and 
precious  acquisition  of  thirty  centuries'  toil,  striving,  and 
heroism  by  all  the  generations  which  went  before,  that  the 
free  peoples,  one  by  one,  have  lined  up,  arms  in  hand. 

The  blind  men  and  the  eunuchs  of  bleating  pacifism  who, 
for  the  three  years  that  this  drama  has  lasted,  have  had  the 
sorry  courage  of  maintaining  a  neuter  soul  throughout  the 
great  duel  between  civilization  and  barbarism,  who,  for 
thirty-two  months,  have  failed  to  see  that  this  war  was  a 
revolutionary  war — will  they  now  understand,  after  the  two 
formidable  prods  that  the  Russian  revolution  and  American 
intervention  have  just  given  them,  that  our  allies  are  indeed 
fighting  for  peace  and  for  the  world's  liberty? 

Of  old,  good  folks  pitied  the  Republic  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and,  charged  with  the  relics  of  the  Old  Regime,  gravely 
explained  to  us  that  a  republican  government  could  have  no 
allies. 

And  here  we  see  the  republican  idea  of  the  sovereignty 
of  peoples,  the  idea  of  which  France  is  the  living  symbol,  first 
bringing  us  the  alliance  of  the  Italian  democracy,  of  the  Por- 
tuguese Republic,  and  of  Young  Rumania  marching  towards 
national  independence  and  complete  political  liberation ;  next 
upsetting  the  throne  of  the  Czars  since  czarism  was  sus- 
pected of  treason  towards  the  Allies,  and  now  throwing  into 
our  camp  the  formidable  Republic  across  the  sea,  with  its 
colossal  industrial  and  financial  power,  with  its  inexhaustible 
reserves  of  men  of  that  race  which  is  the  most  enterprising 
and  the  most  audacious  in  the  world — and,  above  all,  the  race 
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with  the  highest  moral  authority  attaching  to  any  nation  thus 
far  neutral. 

The  Kaiser  and  his  Prussian  squires,  used  to  making 
their  soldiers  and  socialists  goose-step  to  the  flogging  post, 
believed  that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  going  to  let  itself  be 
treated  like  a  herd  of  Germans. 

Belgium's  resistance,  and  Serbia's,  ought  all  the  same 
to  have  taught  them,  as  long  ago  as  August,  19 14,  what  a 
nation  of  free  men  is  like. 

To-day  it  is  America's  turn  to  tell  them  that,  however 
peace-loving  she  is,  she  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  Prussian 
whip. 

Hurrah  for  the  Great  American  Republic ! 

Hurrah  for  the  sublime  ancestors  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  fled  from  tyranny,  kindling  in  the  West  the  first 
republican  fires  to  be  lighted  in  these  modern  times! 

Hurrah  for  Washington  and  his  glorious  insurgents, 
who  did  not  let  perish  from  the  earth  the  noble  tradition  of 
revolt  against  oppression  and  injustice! 

Hurrah  for  the  great  Abraham  Lincoln,  liberator  of 
slaves,  who  kept  the  American  Republic  on  its  highroad  of 
ideals  and  of  human  fraternity ! 

Hurrah  for  President  Wilson,  soldier  of  international 
law,  founder  of  that  international  police  which  is  going  to 
cure  the  Governments  of  Prey  from  their  idea  of  recom- 
mencing the  exploits  of  the  great  assassin  of  Berlin ! 

Hurrah  for  the  great  Republican  idea  which,  for  a  cen- 
tury, has  been  toppling  one  by  one  all  the  autocracies,  all  the 
oppressors,  and  all  the  tyrannies ! 

Hurrah  for  the  future  United  States  of  the  World ! 


THE  MAN  WHO  TALKED  WITH 

LAFAYETTE 

Vincent  Starrett 

AN  old  man,  bowed  and  broken  by 
The  leaden-footed  march  of  years ; 
Withered  and  palsied,  dim  of  eye, 
Distrustful  of  his  ancient  ears; 
With  quavering  treble,  toothless  gums, 

And  slavering  lips  that  work  in  vain — 
All  day  he  lies  and  jerks  his  thumbs 
Beneath  the  spotless  counterpane. 

A  mummied  relic  of  the  days 

When  stocks  and  ruffles  spelled  romance: 
Time  was  when  this  beclouded  gaze 

Marked  swiftly  all  that  came  to  chance ; 
When  these  dull  eyes  with  laughter  glowed ; 

When  these  dumb  lips  with  others  met, 
When  as  a  youngling,  a  la  mode, 

This  antique  talked  with  Lafayette. 

"  This  hand,"  he  quavered,  "  this  old  hand 

He  shook.  .  .  he  said  .  .  ."  What  did  he  say? 
I  tried  in  vain  to  understand 

What  followed;  then  I  went  away. 
But  still  I  wonder,  apropos, 

Just  what  it  was  the  Frenchman  said. 
I  fear  me  I  shall  never  know, 

For  now  the  ancient,  too,  is  dead. 

Hardly  worth  while  to  recollect, 

No  doubt,  for  thought  or  anecdote, 
But,  in  an  old  man's  retrospect, 

A  sudden  and  ecstatic  note. 
'Tis  gone,  but  him,  though  years  have  flown, 

I  think  I  shall  not  quite  forget 

For  it  is  something  to  have  known 

A  man  who  talked  with  Lafayette ! 
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Rene  Manning 

WHY  not  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  this  year  as  a 
feast  of  independence  from  worn-out  prejudices  and 
half  lies? 

Why  not  declare  that  we  generously  forgive  Great 
Britain  for  having  let  us  carry  our  point  in  the  Civil  War 
that  we  began  in  1775  and  by  which  we  won  an  independent 
national  existence? 

Why  not  declare  to  all  the  world  that  the  United  States 
has  grown  up? 

Looking  at  other  countries,  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
poorest  kind  of  patriotism  is  the  kind  which  consists  in  hat- 
ing the  other  fellow  better  than  you  love  and  serve  your  own 
land.  And  that  has  made  me  rate  rather  low  the  patriotic 
sense  of  noise-for-noise-sake  orators  who,  on  old-style 
Fourths,  have  shrieked  belated  and  soprano  disapproval  of 
silly  old  George  III — born  1738,  died  1820.  The  George 
who  comes  nearest  to  running  the  British  works  to-day  is, 
we  may  add,  not  he  who  sits  in  England's  biggest  armchair, 
but  a  little  Welsh  lawyer  who  talks  well  and  has  no  particular 
pedigree.  It  is  another  lawyer,  Robert  Borden  of  Canada, 
who  neatly  names  Lloyd  George's  Great  Britain  a  democ- 
racy with  a  hereditary  president,  and  the  United  States  a 
democracy  with  an  elected  king. 

Certain  it  is  that  Georgius  Rex  has  a  lot  less  push  and 
power  than  the  French  Prime  Minister  or  the  American 
President. 

It  doesn't  follow  that  we  Americans  have  to  admire  the 
British  system  more  than  our  own,  and  I  don't  know  ten 
Americans  who  do.  The  American  in  H.  G.  Wells's  "  Brit- 
ling  "  is  fairly  representative :  the  character  who  describes 
his  country  as  a  melting  pot  for  amalgamating  a  better  state 
than  the  Old  World  has  yet  known. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  am  so  particularly  in  love  with  a 
lot  of  English  ways,"  says  the  Yankee  in  this  novel;  "  I  don't 
see  how  anyone  can  be  very  much  in  love  with  your  dead- 
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alive  court,  your  artful  politicians,  your  lords  and  ladies  and 
snobs." 

Mr.  Wells's  American  doesn't  approve  of  the  past  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  he  is  none  too  sure  about  India.  Eng- 
land's premier  novelist  uses  his  American  to  express  his  own 
criticisms  of  his  (Mr.  Wells's)  native  land.  Instead  of  sitting 
tight  and  applauding  everything  British,  Mr.  Wells  informs 
the  whole  world  of  just  what  is  wrong  with  it— and  instead 
of  locking  Wells  up,  as  the  Germans  lock  up  their  Liebknechts 
and  Rosa  Luxemburgs,  the  English  buy  his  books  and  talk 
about  them.  When  Voltaire,  apostle  of  liberty  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  visited  England,  he  praised  the  eighteenth- 
century  Wellses.  He  admired  their  habit  of  uncovering 
sources  of  pollution  instead  of  perpetuating  them — as  the  old 
regime  in  his  country  tried  to  do,  and  as  the  old  regime  in 
Prussia  is  still  doing.  Incidentally,  the  unprejudiced  his- 
torian of  our  times  (he  won't  be  writing  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come!)  will  find  our  traditional  state  of  mind  about 
Mr.  Britling's  country  a  strange  bundle  of  paradox.  That 
historian  may,  in  due  season,  write  a  chapter  something  like 
this: 

In  19 1 7  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  welcomed 
Joffre  and  his  French  colleagues  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  proved  true  kinship  of  the  heart.  In  devoted 
France  they  acclaimed  the  art  that  lifts  life  and  the 
heroism  that  defends  it.  When  JofTre  set  foot  on  the 
soil  of  the  western  Republic,  American  love  for  the  land 
of  Lafayette  had  been  warmed  by  a  full  century's  teach- 
ing of  historical  idealism. 

With  the  Franco-American  ally,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth (then  still  called  "  The  United  Kingdom  "), 
the  case  was  different.  Schoolbooks  in  the  United  States 
had  long  been  written  to  magnify  American  valor  and 
British  oppression,  and  had  dwelt  lingeringly  upon  Brit- 
ish mistakes  (many  of  them  long  since  corrected)  rather 
than  on  British  progress.  Patriotic  Americans  had  long 
since  realized  and  regretted  this  littleness;  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  had  written  in  "  School  Books  and 
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International  Prejudices  "  (1912)  :  "  The  true  principle 
in  writing  historical  textbooks  ought  to  be  to  dwell  upon 
our  glorious  heritage  of  all  of  England  down  to  the 
Revolution  and  much  since  that  time."  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  Harts,  sterile  hatred  had  poisoned  genera- 
tion after  generation  of  American  schoolboys. 

This  American  suspicion  of  all  things  British  was, 
therefore,  even  so  late  as  the  early  twentieth  century, 
a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  This  prejudice  was  natur- 
ally strongest  with  those  who  did  not  continue  their  read- 
ing of  history  beyond  the  schoolroom ;  and  it  was  turned 
to  account  by  demagogues  at  every  stage  of  America's 
march  toward  world  influence  and  world  freedom. 

Yet  it  was  the  patriot  John  Adams,  second  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  America's  first  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  who,  on  June  1,  1795,  said  to  George 
III — while  the  fields  of  the  young  Republic  still  bore  the 
scars  of  artillery  fire  and  still  showed  the  mounds  that 
marked  soldiers'  graves :  "  I  shall  esteem  myself  the 
happiest  of  men  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  restoring  an 
entire  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection,  or,  in  better 
words,  the  old  good  nature  and  the  old  good  humor 
between  peoples  who,  though  separated  by  an  ocean  and 
under  different  governments,  have  the  same  language, 
a  similar  religion,  and  kindred  blood  " ;  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
Jefferson,  ever  the  friend  of  France — said  in  1803:  "  No 
two  countries  upon  earth  have  so  many  points  of  com- 
mon interest  and  friendship  "  as  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

In  19 1 7  Americans  were  still  reading  the  Bible  that 
English  scholars  and  agitators  had  made  free  for  all 
men — while  at  the  same  time  they  held  England  to  be  a 
land  of  bondage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  them 
remembered  that  Britain  freed  its  slaves  long  before 
slaves  were  liberated  in  the  United  States. 

Americans  of  19 17  found  wisdom  in  Shakespeare, 
human  sympathy  in  Dickens,  lessons  of  gentleness  and 
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courtesy  in  Thackeray,  beauty  in  Keats,  freedom  and 
elevation  in  Shelley  and  Wordsworth,  wit  in  Anglo- 
Irish  Shawr,  and  the  heart  of  their  own  times  in  Barrie, 
Hardy,  Kipling,  Masefield,  Wells,  and  Galsworthy. 
And,  while  enjoying  these  authors,  the  American  of 
that  time  was  confident  in  his  notion  that  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  were  pretty  uniformly  thick-witted, 
slow,  bad-tempered  fellows,  though  they  were  withal 
devilishly  dangerous  by  reason  of  an  innate  genius  for 
colonization,  commerce,  and  diplomacy.  It  was  one 
proof  of  the  dangerousness  of  the  Briton  that,  crushing 
the  freedom  of  the  Boer  republics  in  South  Africa  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  second  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  found  South  Africa  a  self-gov- 
erning part  of  the  so-called  British  Empire,  an  ex-Boer 
general  (Smuts)  serving  as  prime  minister  of  one  of  the 
Boer  states,  and  other  "  enemy  "  generals  leading  the 
Boer  burghers  into  battle  under  the  British  flag. 

Many  Americans  of  191 7  still  felt  that  they  must, 
in  honor  bound,  hate  their  English  neighbors,  though 
they  said  that  their  adopted  citizens  had  been  "  Amer- 
icanized "  when  they  had  learned  how  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  essential  agreement  of  Britain  and 
America  on  most  questions  of  political  morals  and  world 
relations  was  brought  out  in  the  months  of  struggle 
and  readjustment  that  followed  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  War  of  the  Kaisers.  It  was  then  that 
the  great  English-speaking  democracies  on  both  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  came  to  realize  how  much  they 
held  in  common,  how  rich  was  their  joint  heritage,  how 
glowing  their  future. 

So,  perhaps,  will  some  plodding  history  teacher  of  Ponce 
or  Lyons  or  Petrograd,  of  Wellington  or  Winnipeg,  of  Co- 
penhagen or  Urbana,  write  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  2017. 


STARVING  OUT  GERMANY 

Edward  Lyell  Fox 

At  war  as  we  are  with  Germany,  her  strength  and  weakness  today  becomes 
of  paramount  importance  to  every  American.  The  following  article  on  Ger- 
many's food  situation  was  written  by  me  just  before  Ambassador  Gerard  was 
instructed  to  ask  for  his  passports.  It  was  written,  therefore,  in  a  mood  of 
cold  observation,  without  the  subconscious  influences  that  often  creep  in  and 
often  make  one  unknowingly  observe  falsely.  Because  of  ivar  with  Germany 
I  prefer  this  article  to  be  printed  exactly  as  it  was  written,  free  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  patriotism  distorting  truth,  free  from  the  possibility  of  presenting 
Germany  as  starving — which  she  is  not.  When  one  considers  that  the  world 
has  been  told  for  the  last  year  that  the  German  nation  is  starving;  when  one 
considers  that  a  feeling  has  been  created  among  the  people  of  the  nation  against 
Germany,  that  peace  was  near  because  Germany  must  collapse,  because  her  food 
situation  was  so  dangerous;  when  one  considers  that  a  sense  of  false  power  and 
security  has  thus  been  bred  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people  opposed 
to  Germany,  and  that  if  this  false  impression  had  not  been  created,  that  more 
strenuous  efforts  might  have  been  made  in  a  military  direction,  when  one  con- 
siders these  things,  one  believes  it  to  be  a  duty  to  print  the  absolute,  undistortcd 
truth  about  Germany's  food  condition.  Edward  Lyell  Fox 

OUT  of  the  War  comes  a  new  science  in  living.  Ger- 
many has  been  "  starved  "  into  condition.  The  pro- 
verbial, rotund,  beer-drinking,  hearty-eating  subject 
of  the  Kaiser  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis.  Today  he  is 
a  slim,  trim,  upstanding  man,  sinewy  and  strong.  He  had 
been  eating  too  much.  Germany  has  demonstrated  that  star- 
vation diet  is  the  best  diet  for  soldiers,  scientists,  civilians. 
"  Fletcherism "  in  its  broadest  sense  has  prevailed;  and, 
strange  to  say,  Horace  Fletcher  has  gone  to  Germany  to 
witness  the  result. 

The  German  people,  since  hostilities  began,  have  lopped 
off  over  a  billion  pounds  of  fat.  The  great  Spas  to  which 
Germany  made  its  semi-annual  pilgrimage  before  the  War 
— Carlsbad,  Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden — the  meccas  of  an 
auto-intoxicated  population,  may  be  reserved  after  the  War 
for  American  pilgrims.  By  the  enforced  diet  list,  the  physical 
debilities  of  a  nation  have  been  swept  away.  Influenza, 
appendicitis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  allied  curses  of  a  fat  and 
stomach-filled  civilization  have  disappeared. 

In  place  of  foods  rich  in  protein,  like  meat,  have  come 
the  carbo-hydrates,  vegetables  and  cheese.  Aside  from  these 
fundamentals,  including  bread  and  potatoes,  Germany  is  liv- 
ing on  a  substitution  diet.  Before  the  War,  struggles  to  edu- 
cate the  people  in  the  science  of  substitution  were  fruitless. 
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But  today,  acorns,  white  thorn  berries  and  chicory,  mixed 
with  a  pinch  of  coffee,  give  the  people  a  palatable  "  coffee." 
Tea  drinkers  have  been  given  a  substitute — a  brew  from  the 
leaves  of  blackberries,  strawberries  and  raspberries  makes 
German  tea  a  beverage  not  to  be  scorned.  Saccharine  has 
replaced  sugar.  Milk,  except  for  the  use  of  babies,  is  rarely 
sold  in  any  but  condensed  form.  Jam,  made  from  turnips, 
carrots,  plums,  damsons  and  apples — does  the  duty  of  butter ; 
mushrooms  and  other  forest  fungi  answer  for  meat.  Ten 
slices  of  bread  (twenty  per  cent  potato  flour)  per  day,  a  half 
pound  of  meat  a  week,  an  egg  and  a  fifth  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
complete  the  "  war  cure  "  for  each  person. 

Horace  Fletcher  told  me  that  the  blockade  is  a  provi- 
dential blessing  for  Germany — that  it  has  given  the  German 
people  a  chance  to  take  stock  of  themselves,  to  apply  scientific 
living  to  their  bodies  as  they  have  applied  the  science  of 
chemistry  to  the  products  of  nature.  I  have  been  surveying 
the  German  food  situation  at  close  range.  Can  they  hold  out 
in  their  substitution  diet?  Are  the  substituted  supplies  ade- 
quate ?  Will  the  new  diet  debilitate  the  fighting  and  working 
efficiency  of  the  people,  or  will  Germany  come  through  the 
"  war  cure  "  revitalized? 

The  analogy  is  medical.  The  German  government  is 
the  physician ;  the  nation  is  the  patient.  For  the  patient  has 
been  prescribed  a  diet  of  emergency,  yet  it  supplies  ample 
nourishment,  according  to  modern  scientific  diagnosis  of  the 
needs  of  the  human  body.  The  physician  might  be  said  to 
be  a  committee  of  food  scientists  headed  by  Dr.  Paul  Eltz- 
bacher.  This  committee,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
War,  decided  that  the  human  body  could  maintain  health  on 
three  thousand  calories  (heat  and  energy-giving  units)  a  day 
It  also  decided  that  daily  food  need  not  contain  more  than 
ten  per  cent  protein  (cell  building  units).  This  was  con- 
trary to  the  established  theory  that  an  adequate  food  ration 
must  contain  thirty  per  cent  protein.  This  new  scientific 
fundamental  is  the  basis  of  feeding  Germany  at  war. 

The  Government  allows  food  cards  to  each  person  in 
Germany  today.     These  are  issued  free  of  charge — daily  to 
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hotel  guests,  weekly  to  householders.  They  have  coupons, 
covering  different  articles  of  food.  Without  these  coupons 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  food  which  they  cover.  In  buy- 
ing food  at  an  eating  place  or  from  a  store  one  must  give 
up  a  coupon  equivalent  to  the  amount  purchased.  Without 
that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  food  anywhere,  except 
when  the  game  is  occasionally  beaten — as  we  shall  see. 

Of  course  the  German  people  have  tried  to  beat  the 
game.  Depots  containing  food  cards  have  been  broken  into. 
Hotels  and  boarding  houses  have  applied  for  more  cards  than 
they  have  guests.  People  have  obtained  food  in  small  quan- 
tities without  cards.  For  some  reason  cards  are  not  neces- 
sary in  railroad  stations  and  on  trains.  Some  Germans  will 
buy  a  railroad  ticket  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  into  the  depot 
dining  room — where  cards  are  not  necessary.  But  in  the 
main  the  people  are  playing  the  game. 

Coupons  are  issued  every  week  allowing  one  half  a 
pound  of  meat.  "  Meat  "  means  beef,  hog,  lamb.  There  are 
no  restrictions  on  goose,  chicken,  venison,  partridge,  hare 
or  fish — save  those  of  purse.  In  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  his  customers  and  the  regulations,  each  butcher  is  allowed 
so  much  meat  a  week.  Concorning  this  I  was  informed  by  an 
American  resident  in  Hamburg:  "  On  Saturday  nights  a 
friend  will  telephone  you.  He  will  say,  '  My  butcher  has  an 
extra  leg  of  lamb.  Do  you  want  it?'  You  jump  at  it  and  say, 
'  Send  it  up  at  once  !'  You  do  not  ask,  how  large  is  the  leg 
of  lamb,  how  much  is  it — simply,  '  Send  it  over/  You  are 
mighty  glad  to  get  it !  One  day  I  learned  that  a  smoked  ham 
was  on  the  market — sub  rosa,  of  course.  Now  my  family 
likes  smoked  ham.  We  hadn't  had  a  ham  in  six  months.  So 
I  went  after  it.  Friends  of  mine,  Americans,  were  also  after 
it.  The  bidding  ran  up,  but  I  finally  landed  the  ham.  It  cost 
me  $45 — cheap  at  that  when  you  consider  how  scarce  ham 
is  in  Germany  today." 

Along  with  game,  chicken  is  not  on  the  meat  cards  today. 
But  early  in  October  an  attempt  was  made  in  Hamburg  to 
put  chicken  on  the  meat  cards.  Chicken  remained  on  the  meat 
cards  exactly  one  week.   The  people  refused  to  check  out  its 
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lower  nourishment  against  their  meat  cards — beef  being  on 
the  cards  at  the  same  standard  as  chicken.  So  millions  of 
pounds  of  chicken  out  of  storage  spoiled  in  the  market  places. 
The  public  refused  to  buy.  Too  much  control  was  rebuked. 
So  chicken  was  taken  off  the  meat  card  and  is  now  on  the 
"  free  list,"  like  geese,  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  deer  and 
ducks. 

Of  these  meats  one  can  buy  as  much  as  one's  pocket 
allows.  Goose  costs  85c.  a  pound;  chicken,  70c. ;  a  hare  about 
$1;  a  pheasant,  $1.35,  and  partridge,  $1.25.  The  prices  of 
restricted  meats  are  veal  at  80c.  a  pound;  steak,  70c. ;  lamb, 
60c. ;  ham,  $1.95 ;  bacon,  $1.65,  and  pork  unquoted.  Pork  has 
been  a  problem.  Because  of  a  fodder  shortage  the  first  few 
months  of  war,  an  enormous  percentage  of  hogs  were  slaugh- 
tered. Since  then  the  supply  of  live  hog  has  slowly  been  built 
up,  but  even  today  it  is  40  per  cent  below  peace  time  tonnage. 

Pork  and  potatoes  have  long  been  the  food  of  the  Ger- 
man under  classes.  Realizing  this,  the  government  has  made 
each  city  put  its  pork  in  cold  storage.  Today  to  people  short 
of  money,  pork  is  sold  at  36c.  a  pound.  Only  the  poor  people 
are  allowed  to  buy  pork  at  this  price.  They  have  to  request 
special  pork  cards  which  allow  them  one  pound  a  week.  More 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  people  in  German  cities  agreed  not 
to  buy  any  pork  so  that  the  poor  could  have  it.  For  the  very 
needy,  the  bones  of  the  government  food  factories  containing 
marrow  and  scraps  of  meat  are  sold.  This  is  12c.  a  pound 
for  soup  meat. 

Even  eggs  are  being  conserved.  Out  of  the  clear  sky 
came  the  announcement  to  the  German  public  that  there  were 
to  be  restrictions  on  eggs.  It  was  not  until  October  1st  that 
the  command  went  out — one  egg  a  week,  at  10  cents  per  egg. 
Fresh  eggs  bring  as  high  as  18  cents  each. 

Butter  is  also  restricted  by  the  food  laws,  which  allow 
only  one-fifth  of  a  pound  a  week.  In  the  market,  butter  varies 
from  40c.  to  65c.  a  pound.  But  just  as  my  friend  procured 
a  ham  for  $45 — in  defiance  of  the  food  laws — so  is  butter 
obtainable  in  Hamburg  if  you  have  the  price.  By  the  under- 
ground route,  butter  may  be  bought  for  $1.25  per  pound. 
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An  interesting  case  of  how  the  food  problem  is  circum- 
vented occurred  in  Hamburg.  A  retailer  there  imported  four 
thousand  cans  of  cooked  mackerel  from  Sweden.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can  was  a  little  mackerel.  The  rest  was  butter. 
It  was  billed  "  mackerel  preserved  in  butter/5  As  such  it 
was  imported,  within  the  German  law,  and  could  not  be  con- 
fiscated, mackerel  not  being  on  the  list.  The  story  went 
around  Hamburg  and  when  the  4,000  tins  were  placed  on 
sale,  they  were  gobbled  up.  The  butter  in  one  of  them  was 
weighed.  The  people  discovered  that  they  had  been  buying 
this  butter  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  a  pound. 

To  encourage  householders  to  preserve  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  Government  refused  to  allow  them  to  buy  sugar 
for  anything  but  that  purpose.  The  price  is  8c.  a  pound.  One 
pound  is  allowed  every  3  weeks.  Instead  of  sugar,  the  coal- 
tar  product  saccharine,  five  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
is  used.  Hotels,  restaurants  and  cafes  serve  with  each  hot 
drink  a  piece  of  saccharine  about  half  as  big  as  a  quarter  of 
a  split  pea.  Saccharine,  forbidden  under  a  law  of  1902  for 
anything  but  scientific  purposes,  is  now  being  distributed 
broadcast.  There  are  two  factories  in  Germany  today  mak- 
ing it.  As  an  illustration  of  the  wide  ramifications  of  Ger- 
man war  control,  this  fact  is  interesting.  The  factory  cost, 
including  profit  on  saccharine,  is  two  dollars  a  pound.  It  is 
sold  to  the  public  at  sixteen  dollars  a  pound! 

Potatoes — a  pound  a  day — are  the  backbone  of  the  Ger- 
man diet.  At  a  dinner  of  the  2nd  Bavarian  Army  Corps 
Staff  in  Lille  an  American  correspondent  liked  the  Bavarian 
beer,  and  quite  late  in  the  evening  loudly  told  the  Bavarian 
officers:  "  You  fellows  are  not  Germans.  You're  Irishmen 
brought  up  on  beer  I"  That  remark  now,  historic  in  Prince 
Ruprecht's  army,  could  be  reversed  in  Germany  today.  For 
it  is  the  food  staple  of  Ireland — potatoes — that  is  the  chief 
food  of  Germany  at  war. 

Potato  flour  is  used  in  the  bread,  and  potatoes  are  con- 
sumed enormously.  Six  weeks  of  rain,  plus  shortage  of 
horses  and  carts  and  laborers,  caused  last  autumn  a  dan- 
gerous situation  in  the  potato  crop.    Early  in  October  the 
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people  were  cut  down  from  ten  to  seven  pounds  a  week. 
Prisoners  were  taken  from  road  labor  and  put  to  work  in 
the  potato  fields.  Soldiers,  carts  and  horses  were  rushed  back 
from  the  front.  Wives  being  supported  by  the  state  were 
also  commandeered — this  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  importance  of  the  potato  crop  to  Germany 
cannot  be  underestimated.  The  people  have  pinned  their  faith 
on  potatoes. 

Milk  is  reserved  for  babies,  but  if  one  cares  about  pay- 
ing 20c.  a  quart  one  can  always  buy  some  of  the  excess  sup- 
ply. Most  of  the  milk  used  in  Germany  today  is  condensed 
milk  made  in  Denmark,  Holland  and  Switzerland. 

Onions  are  on  sale  everywhere  for  8c.  a  pound — cabbage 
for  6c;  cauliflower,  25c.  a  head;  turnips,  5c.  a  pound;  beans, 
17c. ;  kohlrabi,  3c;  apples,  15c;  peas,  60c.  Like  cheese, 
vegetables  and  fruits  (excepting  oranges  and  lemons)  are 
not  restricted;  nor  is  fish. 

Not  so  the  output  of  beer.  Through  the  commandeer- 
ing of  hops,  the  production  of  beer  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 
Also  the  quality  is  not  as  good  and  as  a  result  the  German 
people  are  not  drinking  as  much  beer.  For  instance,  in 
Munich,  the  greatest  beer  city  in  the  empire,  the  famous 
Hofbrau  Haus  is  closed  between  three  and  four  in  the  after- 
noon. All  but  one  beer  drinking  hall  in  that  building  is  closed 
— this  because  of  a  big  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business. 
The  brewers  do  not  receive  the  right  to  buy  their  ingredients 
from  the  Government  food  control  until  they  have  contracted 
to  sell  40  per  cent  of  their  output  to  the  army  and  navy  at  a 
price  fixed  by  law. 

In  cities  where  there  are  not  the  big  breweries,  as  are 
in  Berlin  and  Munich,  the  supply  of  beer  varies.  As  a  result, 
in  most  of  those  restaurants  conducted  by  breweries — for 
instance,  the  Pschorr-Siechen  and  Schultheiss — cheap  Rhine 
wine,  mixed  with  seltzer,  is  now  sold  in  large  quantities — 
this  to  offset  the  deficiency  in  the  beer  supply.  As  a  result 
of  the  quantities  consumed,  even  the  cheaper  Rhine  wines 
have  now  gone  up  in  price. 

In  devious  ways  does  the  average  German  bend  and 
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twist  around  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  imperial  food 
restrictions.  Householders  meet  weekly  and  trade  off  their 
food  cards.  Picture  the  scene — the  parlor  of  a  German 
dwelling,  somewhere  a  bust  or  picture  of  Bismark;  a  half 
dozen  Hausfrauen,  imagine  them  sitting  there — the  guest  of 
honor,  after  the  German  custom,  on  the  sofa. 

"  I  will  exchange  five  hundred  grams  of  bread  tickets 
for  50  grams  of  soap!" 

Two  women  strike  at  the  bargain — tearing  off  coupons 
to  the  designated  amount  and  exchanging  them.  Thus  will 
one  family  which  needs  more  bread  than  soap  be  able  to 
purchase  it,  and  vice  versa.  One  cake  of  soap  per  month  is 
the  allowance  per  person. 

The  poor  are  fed  from  central  stations.  In  every  big 
city  of  Germany  one  sees  these  stations.  In  Berlin  for 
example,  behind  the  Alexanderplatz  are  eight  huge  soup 
tanks.  A  mixture  composed  of  meat  or  fish,  potatoes,  vege- 
tables, beans,  dried  beans,  is  cooked  at  each  central  station, 
such  as  this  one  in  Berlin.  It  is  then  loaded  into  fireless 
cookers  and  conveyed  by  auto  drays  to  sub-stations.  These 
are  in  charge  of  volunteer  committees  of  well-to-do  women. 
If  the  people  can  pay  for  this  food  they  do  so,  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  a  day;  if  they  cannot,  they  get  it  for  nothing. 

As  for  one  with  money,  one  cannot  any  longer  go  into 
a  public  eating-place  and  order  the  kind  of  food  one's  appe- 
tite dictates.  One  cannot  serve  on  the  table  of  a  home  the 
kind  of  food  one  wants.  It  is  a  case  of  using  those  foods 
which  the  law  allows  and  going  without  certain  foods  that 
the  appetite  may  crave. 

On  the  whole  the  German  people  are  playing  the  game. 
'  Durchhalten,"  hold  out — that  is  the  expression  you  hear 
frequently  all  over  the  empire.  To  see  the  War  through,  to 
gain  an  honorable  peace — the  mass  of  German  people  are 
committed  to  that.  Of  course  there  are  grumblings  and 
evasions  of  the  food  law.  The  women  of  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  men  are  at  the  front,  are  the  principle  trouble-makers. 
Occasionally  there  are  small  demonstrations;  they  cry  goes 
up,  "  We  are  hungry."  Such  public  mutterings,  however,  do 
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not  happen  very  often.  Among  the  people  with  more  money, 
the  most  of  the  growling  is  done  by  foreigners  who  are  in 
Germany  on  business.  The  idea  of  a  hunger-maddened  pop- 
ulace rising  up  against  its  leaders  and  stopping  the  War  is 
quite  absurd.  "  Durchhalten  " — see  it  through — is  the  spirit 
of  Germany. 

The  Army  must  have  what  it  wants  and  all  it  wants. 
The  morale  of  soldiers  must  be  kept  up.  There  must  be  no 
dissatisfaction  about  food  at  the  front.  So  the  German 
soldiers  have  not  been  scientifically  restricted  like  the 
civilians.  They  are  not  held  to  a  half  of  pound  of  beef,  lamb, 
and  a  hog  a  week;  nor  to  adulterated  coffee;  nor  to 
ten  slices  of  bread  a  day.  They  get  all  they  want.  It  is  a 
joke  at  the  front  that  the  soldiers  do  not  like  furloughs, 
because  then  they  have  to  go  home  and  face  lean  cupboards! 

Can  the  nation  hold  out?  Will  there  be  enough  to  fill 
even  the  "  eat  and  grow  thin  "  prescription  ? 

In  answer  there  came  to  Berlin  a  few  years  before  the 
War  broke  out  that  revolutionary  American,  pink  cheeked, 
for  all  his  sixty-eight  years  and  white  hair,  Horace  Fletcher. 
Americans  know  him  for  his  "  Fletcherizing."  He  brought 
with  him  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  food.  The  Ger- 
man professors  said  "  very  interesting."  They  put  copies  of 
the  Fletcher  reports  in  their  files  and  kept  the  secret — a  secret 
just  as  important  to  Germany  as  the  secret  of  forty-two  centi- 
meter guns,  mobilization  details,  Zeppelins  and  U-boats.  The 
professors  kept  the  Fletcher  reports  in  their  files  to  use  if  ever 
the  nation  needed  them.  When  war  came  they  got  out  these 
reports.  And  the  food  economics  of  Horace  Fletcher  is  the 
basis  for  the  zvork  of  the  commission  headed  by  Dr.  Paul 
Elzbacher. 

In  the  experimental  laboratory  that  the  Danish  govern- 
ment has  given  Dr.  Hindhede,  Horace  Fletcher  and  I  talked 
with  him  of  these  things.  They  are  the  two  most  important 
men  on  the  economics  of  food  in  the  world  today.  Hindhede, 
backed  by  his  government ;  Fletcher  the  food  economic  expert 
of  the  Belgium  Relief  Commission  and  of  the  Industrial  Con- 
sulting Board  of  the  United  States  Navy.   From  an  entirely 
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neutral  standpoint,  dealing  with  the  question  merely  as  a 
scientific  topic,  they  both  told  me  "  To  starve  Germany  is  out 
of  the  question. " 

For  the  moment  we  must  deal  with  the  scientific.  The 
world  has  been  used  to  living  on  the  Konig  standard  of  nutri- 
tion. That  was  evolved  fifty  years  ago  by  Carl  Voight  in 
Munich.  It  was  to  establish  a  standard  for  the  daily  nourish- 
ment of  the  human  body.  It  is  based  upon  this  formula : 

5  grams  of  protein  (protein  repairing  the  cell  tissues  of 
the  body.  Protein  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  meat, 
eggs,  milk  and  other  expensive  foods). 

3  grams  of  fat  (fat  from  butter  and  fatty  foods). 

i  gram  of  carbohydrate  (the  starch  of  starchy  foods). 

That  is  what  was  accepted  fifty  years  ago.  Now,  heat 
and  energy  for  the  body  are  figured  by  the  unit  "  calorie/' 
Hence  to  live  according  to  the  Konig  standard — as  the  world 
has  been  doing  for  fifty  years — our  daily  food  intake  is  in 
this  proportion: 

5  grams  protein  —  20.5  calories. 

3  grams  fat  =  27.9  calories. 

1  gram  carbohwdrate  =  4.1  calories. 

That  is  a  total  of  53.1  calories.  That  means  that  out 
of  every  100  calories  supplied  the  human  body,  over  38  per 
cent  must  be  protein.  But  since  that  Konig  formula  was 
accepted  by  science,  the  experiments  of  Horace  Fletcher,  Dr. 
Hindhede,  Irving  Fischer  of  Yale  University,  Graham  Lusk 
of  Cornell,  Gebhart  of  the  Sage  Foundation,  and  Chittenden 
of  Yale,  have  proven  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  human  body 
needs  only  10  per  cent  of  its  calories  to  come  from  protein. 
But  the  white  race  is  used  to  living  under  the  fifty  years'  old 
Konig  standard.  And  that  is  the  fundamental  reason  why 
the  white  race  does  not  understand  why  Germany  is  holding- 
out  on  food.  For  the  white  race  is  used  to  taking  from  30 
to  38  per  cent  of  its  daily  nourishment  in  the  form  of  meat, 
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eggs,  milk.  The  world  knows  that  Germany  has  not  an 
abundance  of  these  things.  Therefore,  the  world  wonders 
how  Germany  lives.  But  Germany  is  living  today  under  the 
scientifically  proven  standards  of  that  band  of  food  revolu- 
tionaries, Fletcher,  Hindhede  and  their  colleagues. 

Germany,  with  its  loss  of  over  a  billion  pounds  of  fat 
from  human  beings,  shows  an  amazing  decrease  in  dis- 
ease. Another  benefit  is  that  food,  such  as  cereals,  which  con- 
tains only  10  per  cent  protein — the  percentage  the  human 
body  needs  out  of  every  hundred  calories  taken  in — costs 
seven  times  less  than  meats  and  gives  all  the  nourishment 
that  science  has  established  as  being  necessary.  To  quote 
Dr.  Hindhede :  "  It  costs  about  twenty  times  as  much  to  live 
on  meat  as  to  live  on  cereals.3'  He  proved  this  on  a  test  which 
lasted  eight  weeks,  during  which  his  food  cost  him  7c.  a 
day — the  exact  pro  rata  price  it  is  costing  today  to  feed  the 
Belgians. 

The  German  food  allowance  is  three  thousand  calories 
a  day.  Germany  has  plenty  of  non-protein  foods,  the  lowest 
of  which  contain  ten  per  cent  of  protein.  The  meat  allow- 
ances of  the  German  food  cards  are  merely  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  human  appetite.  Meat  is  not  needed  to  sus- 
tain life.  Also,  by  cutting  rich  protein  food  (ment,  eggs, 
etc.)  from  the  nation's  diet,  an  enormous  saving  is  made 
possible.  The  Germans  are  driving  that  home  to  their  people 
more  than  ever.  Privy  Councilor  Boas  is  now  lecturing  over 
the  empire:  "  How  one  can  live  on  almost  nothing."  He 
implores  the  Germans  to  "  throw  to  the  winds  their  idola- 
trous regard  for  certain  foods  which  they  falsely  regard  as 
rich  in  albumen.  He  scientifically  proves  that  they  can  get 
their  necessary  daily  nourishment  in  2,917  grams  of  potatoes 
or  in  thirty-five  eggs  or  in  2,857  grams  of  beef.  And  he 
points  out  that  the  price  of  the  potatoes  is  9  cents ;  the  eggs, 
$2.87,  and  the  beef,  $4.00. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  since  food  prices  have  risen 
in  England,  since  the  newspapers — for  example,  the  Daily 
Chronicle  in  its  issue  of  October  12th,  have  been  carrying 
on  a  food  propaganda  with  headlines  "  Food  for  two  on  fif- 
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teen  shillings  a  week."  "  Meatless  day  for  all," — it  is  signifi- 
cant that  since  England  has  begun  to  carry  on  a  food  propa- 
ganda that  London's  death  rate  has  dropped  to  twelve  in  a 
thousand,  lozver  even  than  New  York's. 

In  viewing  the  German  food  situation,  the  kicks  that 
leak  out,  the  sensational  reports  from  Scandanavian  capitals, 
facts  such  as  one  egg  a  week,  a  half  pound  of  meat,  one-fifth 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  coffee  from  acorns,  jams  from  turnips, 
letters  saying  "  Food,  food  is  the  only  topic,"  these  things  are 
unimportant.  The  only  important  thing  is  that  the  human 
body  needs  for  sedentary  occupation  18  to  2,400  calories  of 
food  a  day,  only  ten  per  cent  of  which  need  be  protein.  Ger- 
many today  is  getting  3,000  calories  per  person — more  than 
she  needs — and  her  sources  for  the  kind  of  food  that  makes 
up  these  3,000  calories  are  illimitable. 

To  starve  out  Germany,  considering  the  testimony  of 
men  like  Fletcher,  Dr.  Hindhede,  Waller  of  England,  and 
in  view  of  the  results  of  the  Belgium  Relief  Commission, 
would  seem  to  be  a  scientific  impossibility. 
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KILLED  IN  ACTION 

Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay 

Y  father  lived  three-score  years ; 
My  son  lived  twenty-two; 
One  looked  long  back  on  work  well  done, 
And  one  had  all  to  do — 
Yet  which  the  better  served  his  world, 
I  know  not,  nor  do  you ! 


To  one,  Life  chattered  all  her  lore 
Till  he  grew  wise  and  gray; 

To  one,  she  whispered  only,  ere 
She  turned  her  face  away — 

Yet  which  her  deepest  secret  held 
Only  they  two  might  say. 

Peace  gave  my  father  restful  days, 
With  love  and  fame  for  wage; 

War  gave  my  son  an  unmarked  grave, 
And  an  unwritten  page — 

Who  shall  declare  which  gift  conveyed 
The  greater  heritage? 


BULGARIA,  MILITANT  AND 


Fullerton  L.  Waldo,  F.R.G.S. 

IN  Bulgaria's  beautiful,  cleanly  capital,  Sofia,  an  American 
finds  a  good  deal  to  make  him  feel  at  home ;  and  if  he  has 

been  given  to  understand  beforehand  that  the  Bulgars 
are  sullen  and  reserved  and  matter-of-fact,  he  is  likely  to  be 
surprised  by  the  cordiality  of  his  welcome  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  representative  Bulgarians  to  diminish  the  odium  that 
attaches  to  the  whole  of  their  land  for  the  sin  of  com- 
paratively few  in  the  perpetration  of  the  Second  Balkan  War, 
and  in  the  course  of  more  recent  events.  The  worst  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  a  traveler  in  the  Balkans  outside  of  Bul- 
garia is  that  he  is  a  Bulgarphil,  and  the  reproach  is  one  that 
is  very  easy  to  incur.  In  the  present  globe-girdling  war, 
Bulgaria  (that  is,  the  administration  acting  in  Bulgaria's 
name)  is  repeating  the  disastrous  mistake  she  committed  in 
191 3,  when  she  went  to  war  in  revenge  for  the  iniquitous 
Treaty  of  Bucharest  and  in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  haphazard  lines  that  were  drawn  by  that  au- 
dacious and  insulting  arrangement.  Bulgaria  in  191 5  could 
not  wait  for  Serbia  to  abandon  her  unfortunate  imperial  ex- 
periment in  northern  Macedonia,  and  ceased  to  hope  that 
Greece  would  concede  any  part  of  her  holdings  in  eastern 
Macedonia ;  and  the  short  patience  and  vaulting  ambition  of 
King  Ferdinand  cast  the  die  prematurely  in  favor  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers. 

To  the  tune  of  western  disgust  and  execration,  and 
against  the  bold  and  forceful  protest  of  an  Opposition  faith- 
ful unto  death,  he  invaded  Serbia  in  order  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Germans  and  the  Austrians,  and  to  intercept  the 
journey  of  the  expeditionary  force  of  the  Allies  from  Salonica 
through  the  Vardar  Valley.  At  about  the  same  time  such 
literature  as  the  little  pamphlet  "Comment  les  Serbes  se  corn- 
portent  in  Macedoine  "  (How  the  Serbs  are  behaving  in 
Macedonia),  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  royal  press  at  Sofia, 
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was  industriously  circulated  to  palliate  the  action,  and  an  ex- 
tremely progressive  and  business-like  press  bureau  at  Sofia 
gave  the  fullest  publicity  to  the  Ministry's  refutations  of  the 
charge  of  Russia — the  revival  of  an  old  Roumanian  taunt — 
that  Bulgaria,  in  her  ingratitude  to  her  savior  and  her  be- 
trayal of  Slavism,  is  "  the  Judas  of  the  Slav  Race." 

To  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Balkan  Alliance,  the  perusal  of  Ivan  E.  GueshofFs  book, 
"  LJ Alliance  Balkanique,"  published  in  Paris  in  the  summer 
of  191 5,  is  essential.  GueshofI  as  Prime  Minister  clasped 
hands  with  Pasitch  of  Serbia  and  Venizelos  of  Greece  upon 
an  understanding  which,  if  it  could  have  been  maintained, 
would  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  course  of  the  present 
war.  In  bringing  the  three  Prime  Ministers  together,  a 
picturesque  part  was  played  by  J.  D.  Bourchier  (pronounced 
Bowcher),  once  a  master  at  Eton,  now  Balkan  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  who  for  twenty-seven  years  made  his 
home  in  the  same  hotel  close  to  the  Palace  in  Sofia.  Deaf  as 
a  post,  a  kindly  humanist,  erudite  and  possessed  of  singular 
powers  of  divination  in  politics,  the  very  children  in  the 
streets,  GueshofI  told  me,  call  Bourchier  by  name,  and  his 
personal  ascendency  at  the  court  as  with  the  populace  has 
been  enormous.  Colonel  Rankin  in  his  "  True  History  of  the 
Balkan  War  "  draws  his  portrait  to  the  life.  In  Greece,  of 
course,  they  will  tell  you  that  Bourchier  is  hopelessly  com- 
mitted to  the  Bulgarian  point  of  view,  even  though  they  are 
well  aware  of  his  intimacy  with  their  great  man  and  national 
idol,  Venizelos. 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  ultimate  rehabilitation 
of  Bulgaria  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  to  appraise  at 
its  true  value  the  direct  and  manly  statement  of  the  case  con- 
tained in  GueshofFs  book.  To  meet  the  writer  is  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  sincerity,  his  disinterestedness,  his  patriotism.  A 
sturdy,  white-haired,  clean-shaven  figure  in  the  sunny  sixties, 
accent  and  idiom  perfect  in  his  control  of  English,  mingling 
dignity  with  kindly  affability  in  his  manner,  his  personality 
is  singularly  charming,  and  years  ago  won  Gladstone's  out- 
spoken admiration.     At  a  morning  hour  of  unconventional 
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earliness,  though  I  called  upon  him  ere  he  was  fully  dressed, 
he  received  me  at  once  into  the  scholarly  atmosphere  of  his 
library  with  its  quartered  oak  flooring,  its  big  desk  kitticor- 
nered  between  windows  where  he  sat  oracularly,  its  crowded 
shelves  of  books  bearing  on  the  science  of  government  and 
the  history  of  the  governed.  I  liked  his  smile,  his  candid 
mind,  his  breadth  of  view,  his  ability  to  see  the  other  side; 
and  these  prepared  me  for  the  temperate  setting  forth  in  his 
book  of  the  conflict  between  amity  and  polity  wherein  he 
played  so  large  and  so  statesmanlike  a  part. 

To  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  19 12  he  was,  he  insists, 
the  most  outspoken  advocate  of  pacifism  to  be  found  in  Bul- 
garia. "  I  never  ceased  in  what  I  said  or  wrote  to  urge  the 
utmost  caution,  to  the  end  of  avoiding  any  occurrence  that 
might  embroil  us  with  Turkey."  But  when  he  became  con- 
vinced that  equity  for  Bulgars  and  other  Balkan  nationals 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  called  for  action,  he  penned  that  fine 
letter  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Powers,  explaining  the  joint  griev- 
ance of  the  Balkan  States  against  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the 
temperate  remonstrance  of  the  same  date  (Oct.  12,  191 2) 
addressed  to  Turkey. 

In  language  of  like  moderation  he  calls  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Bulgars  in  Macedonia 
toward  Serbs  and  Greeks,  a  report  which  has  disproved 
(though  this  is  not  admitted  by  the  Serbs  and  the  Greeks) 
many  of  the  charges  of  cruelty  deliberately  condoned  by 
those  in  command,  from  which  the  reputation  of  the  army 
and  the  nation  itself  has  suffered.  He  points  out  that  as  the 
Bulgars  sent  against  the  Turks  563,000  men  and  the  Greeks 
put  in  the  field  215,000,  and  the  losses  of  Bulgaria  far  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Greece,  it  was  only  fair  to  expect  recogni- 
tion of  these  proportions  in  the  division  of  the  country 
wrested  from  the  Turks,  quite  apart  from  the  ethnographic 
fact  of  the  preponderance  of  Bulgars  in  Macedonia  to  which 
American  missionaries  readily  bear  witness. 

The  part  of  the  book  that  is  of  especial  present  pertinence, 
as  bearing  on  the  mental  processes  of  Ferdinand  the  war- 
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maker,  is  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  collapse  of  the  Balkan 
Alliance.  Here  Gueshoff  shows  without  equivocation  that  he 
was  steadfastly  opposed  to  what  he  calls  the  "  criminal  folly  " 
of  the  Second  Balkan  War.  His  policy  of  diplomatic  avoid- 
ance of  a  rupture  with  Bulgaria's  Allies  overruled,  since 
"  there  was  disagreement  between  the  Crown  and  myself," 
he  resigned;  and,  as  he  put  it,  the  first  "  artisan  "  of  the  Bal- 
kan Alliance  became  its  first  martyr.  In  defiance  of  Govern- 
ment and  Cabinet,  the  second  and  the  fourth  Bulgarian 
armies  attacked  the  allies.  "  While  history  visits  its  stern 
condemnation  upon  this  criminal  act,  it  must  recognize  that 
it  is  not  the  Bulgarian  people  themselves  who  are  respon- 
sible." The  Cabinet  knew  nothing  of  the  fateful  order  to  the 
army  to  attack  the  soldiers  of  Bulgaria's  coadjutors. 

All  Macedonia  as  it  stands,  with  the  artificial  lines  of 
demarcation  made  at  Bucharest,  is  a  challenge  to  Bulgaria; 
but  as  the  epitome  of  the  insult  and  the  injury,  Kavalla  is  the 
fighting-word  between  Bulgaria  and  Greece.  The  harbor  of 
Dedeagatch,  as  Jeffreys  said  of  Wordsworth's  poem,  will 
never  do.  It  is  merely  an  open  roadstead.  Porto  Lago,  be- 
tween Dedeagatch  and  Kavalla,  is  swampy  and  malarial,  and 
for  conversion  into  a  satisfactory  harbor  would  require  an 
outlay  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  Bulgaria  yearns  toward 
Kavalla  as  her  outlet  of  the  Aegean,  and  the  Greeks  are  sure 
that  Kavalla  is  but  a  stepping-stone  toward  the  fulfilment  of 
Bulgaria's  ambition  to  possess  Salonica.  In  the  closing  para- 
graphs of  her  admirable  book,  "  Geographical  Aspects  of 
Balkan  Problems,"  Dr.  Marion  Newbigin  says :  "  If  Serbia 
receives  satisfaction  in  North  Albania,  and  if  Greece  has 
fair  treatment  in  South  Albania,  one  would  fain  hope  that 
both  states  will  consent  to  such  changes  in  Southern  Mace- 
donia as  will  remove  the  worst  of  Bulgaria's  grievance. 
There  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent  peace  in  the  peninsula 
till  the  present  conditions  in  the  Maritza  and  Struma  valleys 
are  modified.  If  and  when  the  Turk  is  finally  banished  from 
Europe,  and  Constantinople  comes  into  the  keeping  of  an- 
other Power  or  Powers,  then  the  trend  of  Bulgaria's  trade 
towards  the  Aegean  must  become  stronger  than  ever,  and 
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she  is  not  likely  to  rest  till  she  gains  undisputed  possession 
of  one  or  both  of  these  valleys.  If  conditions  make  it  pos- 
sible, she  should  have  Kavalla  as  her  chief  outlet  to  the 
south." 

As  the  words  of  a  wise  one  who  holds  no  brief  for  either 
side,  the  passage  is  significant. 

The  task  of  those  who  busy  themselves  to  decide  the 
ethnographic  complexion  of  Macedonia  is  made  more  puz- 
zling by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  ex- 
archist  and  patriarchist  Bulgars — that  is  to  say,  between 
those  whose  allegiance  is  to  Bulgaria's  dissident  Church  and 
those  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Even  those  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  rules  and 
services  of  religion  are  capable  of  transports  of  zeal  and  a 
militant  fury  when  they  regard  the  church  as  a  national 
institution.  Then  heterodoxy  becomes  high  treason.  The 
exarchist  insists  that  the  patriarchist  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  Greek.  To  be  faithful  to  the  State  is  to  be  faithful 
to  the  Church  of  the  State,  for  the  Church  and  the  State 
are  one,  even  in  a  land  where  many  a  man  has  his  religion 
in  his  wife's  name. 

I  did  not  see  the  King,  but  (in  August,  191 5)  I  talked 
nearly  an  hour  with  the  Queen  upon  her  invitation  to  dis- 
cuss with  her  the  incipient  training-school  for  nurses  to  which 
her  thought  and  time  are  largely  given.  The  question  of  the 
aid  of  that  school,  which  is  truly  an  American  institution, 
ought  in  the  American  mind  to  be  kept  separate  from  the 
question  of  the  brutal  descent  of  the  army  upon  Serbia,  or 
the  huge  mistakes  of  Ferdinand's  megalomania.  This  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  in  a  land  that  had  82  nurses  of  sorts  for 
no  hospitals,  a  great  and  good  woman  is  laboring,  often  in 
weariness  and  tears,  at  a  task  whose  length  and  breadth  and 
outreach  she  perfectly  understands — the  creation  of  the  pro- 
fession of  trained  nursing  for  Bulgaria.  And  that  means 
the  five  millions — it  means  the  women  and  the  babies,  in  a 
land  where  hitherto  doctors  have  not  been  permitted  by  rural 
prejudice  to  undertake  confinement  cases. 

There  were  no  exotic  formalities  about  the  interview 
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in  the  old  yellow  palace  of  Sofia.  There  came  a  note  from 
the  secretary  saying:  "  I  am  charged  by  H.  M.  the  Queen  to 
tell  you  that  to-morrow,  Monday,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  if  convenient  to  you,  the  Queen  would  like  to  see 
you  concerning  the  affairs  of  the  American  training  school 
for  nurses,  about  to  be  opened  in  Bulgaria. 
"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  sincere  regards, 

"  W.  Drandar." 

In  advance  of  the  interview  I  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
Secretary  on  my  own  initiative  a  lengthy  memorandum  of 
all  sorts  of  things  that  I  knew  the  Queen  wanted  to  hear 
about  in  this  connection.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  1 9 14  all  preparations  had  been  made — even  to  the  buying 
of  the  tickets — for  her  to  come  to  America,  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Graetzer,  the  royal  physician,  to  study  every  detail  of 
our  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  and  our  admission 
and  assimilation  of  the  immigrant.  The  war  closed  the  door 
of  that  hope — for  the  time  being.  But  one  of  these  days  she 
may  carry  out  her  purpose,  and  then  she  is  sure  of  a  royal 
welcome  for  the  woman  that  she  is  no  less  than  for  the  Queen. 
There  is  probably  not  much  that  we  can  teach  her  about  the 
nurse's  business  in  war  time.  After  years  of  training  in 
European  hospitals  she  went  to  the  front  as  head  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Ambulance  and  spent  fourteen  months  in 
Manchuria  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Nine  years  of 
preparation  came,  and  in  the  two  Balkan  Wars  she  was  "  The 
lady  with  the  lamp,"  working  night  and  day  in  the  nurse's 
uniform  and  often  under  fire,  among  the  wounded  Bulgarian 
soldiery.  She  is  idolized  by  army  and  nation — and  yet  she 
is  one  of  the  gentlest,  even  the  humblest,  of  women. 

I  showed  to  the  two  alert,  spruce  sentries  at  the  gate 
the  Secretary's  note,  and  after  a  few  feet  of  broad,  graveled 
roadway  exhibited  it  a  second  time  to  an  excellency  in  khaki 
and  patent  leather  at  the  palace  door.  English  quite  fell  away 
from  him,  and  French  and  German  appeared  equally  null 
and  void  to  his  comprehension,  but  he  smiled  when  he  saw 
the  royal  arms  upon  the  stationery,  and  went  to  a  telephone 
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cabinet  where  he  gutturally  shuffled  plugs  about  for  a  time, 
returning  to  his  place  by  the  door  without  saying  anything 
more  to  me.  The  large,  bare  vestibule  was  traversed  by  a 
strip  of  coarse  brown  carpet  to  an  inner  door,  and  held  also 
a  table  with  two  chairs.  On  the  table  were  two  large  leather- 
bound  volumes,  embossed  with  the  rampant  lions  and  the 
crown,  containing  signatures  of  palace  visitors.  It  was  an 
autographic  tourney  of  all  comers,  and  in  that  galaxy  of 
diplomats  and  titles  I  did  not  care  to  shine,  even  if  Don 
Whiskerandos  at  the  portal  had  invited  me.  Suddenly  the 
inner  door  opened,  and  a  phantom  of  delight  appeared  in 
sand-hued  walking  costume,  with  fetching  hat  and  white  veil 
and  parasol,  briskly  outward  bound  on  a  shopping  excursion 
or  for  pleasuance  in  the  park. 

She  paused,  prettily  confused,  as  I  closed  the  book  on 
resentful  envoys  and  pashas,  and  said  in  broken  English  to 
my  rising  bow  (I  forget  whether  my  hand  was  on  my  heart 
or  not),  "  Are  you  the  gentleman  the  Queen  was  expecting?  " 
Then  she  frowned  at  the  doorkeeper  and  added,  "  I'm  afraid 
there  was  some  mistake.    Please  come  with  me." 

"Are  you  one  of  the  Princesses?"  I  asked.  I  knew 
there  were  two  Princesses.  I  had  seen  their  pictures,  in  a 
photographer's  window,  riding  in  a  basket-wagon  through 
their  summer  woodland  in  the  hills. 

"  Oh,  no !  "  she  laughed  right  merrily — "  I  am  one  of  the 
ladies-in-waiting." 

Still  on  the  ground  floor,  we  entered  a  room  where  an 
officer  was  quite  as  kind  as  the  flying  fairy,  after  his  own 
sabred  and  epauletted  fashion — and  then  in  a  minute  or  two, 
on  the  stroke  of  the  hour,  a  door  across  a  hallway  opened, 
and  the  fairy  said,  "  Her  Majesty  is  ready  to  see  you,"  and 
in  I  went. 

The  Queen  was  unattended.  I  was  relieved  when  she 
repeated  at  once  in  excellent  English  just  what  the  lady-in- 
waiting  had  said,  "I'm  afraid  there  was  some  mistake.  I  hope 
you  were  not  kept  waiting.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to 
come."  For  I  did  not  want  to  talk  bad  French  or  bad  Ger- 
man to  a  good  Queen. 
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I  gave  her  many  names  of  Americans  who  could  help 
her  to  an  understanding  of  our  various  philanthropies.  I 
was  careful,  as  I  explained  to  her,  to  suggest  only  those  who 
would  help  her  for  the  sake  of  a  good  deed,  and  to  leave  out 
those  who  might  use  the  glamour  that  invests  even  a  Balkan 
throne  to  enhance  their  own  prestige. 

When  the  conference  was  at  an  end,  it  was  a  simple 
matter  of  a  friendly,  smiling  good-bye,  with  the  request  that 
I  would  visit  the  incipient  training-school  and,  if  possible, 
the  American  school  at  Samakov  from  which  it  draws  its 
maerial.  I  saw  the  two  simple  cottages  in  which  the  former 
is  housed — they  would  be  humble  workmen's  dwellings  in 
America — and  visited  without  announcement  or  official  es- 
cort the  Alexander  Hospital  where  the '"  laboratory  field- 
work  "  is  to  be  performed.  The  hospital  needed  the  quicken- 
ing touch  of  the  sanitarian.  Places  that  should  be  clean  were 
foul ;  the  operating  room  itself  needed  a  bath  as  much  as  ever 
its  clientele  could  need  one. 

Samakov  was  reached  by  a  fine  "  joy-ride '  of  three 
hours  each  way  in  a  public  motor-car  that  plies  from  a  cen- 
tral square  of  Sofia  along  an  excellent  road  into  the  high 
mountains  southeast  of  the  city.  There  I  found  the  old 
Missionary  School  for  boys  and  girls  which  has  commanded 
several  generations  of  devoted  American  service.  It  strug- 
gles and  is  poor.  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  luxury.  With  rude 
equipment  indeed  is  the  American  influence  endeavoring  to 
lead  Bulgaria  away  from  the  clangor  and  turmoil  of  warfare, 
and  out  of  darkness  into  light.  When  we  think  with  bitter 
resentment  of  Bulgarian  defiance  and  denial  of  our  precept 
and  example  let  us  be  sure  to  place  the  blame  exactly  where 
it  belongs.  Let  us  remember  that  Stamboulowski,  leader  of 
the  Socialists  (the  Agrarian  party),  has  been  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life  because  he  dared  to  threaten  the  King, 
in  the  people's  name,  for  a  course  likely  to  plunge  the  land 
in  ruin.  Let  us  reflect  that  there  are  millions  who  deplore 
the  monarch's  course.  Let  us  not  include  in  our  denunciation 
those  who  are  striving  with  might  and  main  to  retrieve  the 
colossal  blunder  of  their  King. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  PACIFISM 

Francis  J.  Oppenheimer 

IF  we  were  confronted  with  theory  only,  and  not  brutal 
fact,  we  might  be  open  to  conviction  that  "  War  is  not 

justifiable,"  as  the  Pacifists  are  somewhat  loudly  pro- 
claiming throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  these  United 
States.  But  France,  "  the  poet  of  the  nations,"  is  half  pros- 
trate under  the  iron  hoof  of  the  Invader,  and  Pacifism  can 
no  more  rescue  her  than  it  would  be  able  to  protect  us  against 
the  black  forces  of  aggression  that  have  gained  an  upper 
hand  in  a  peace-loving  world. 

An  examination  of  history  will  prove  that  in  every  pe- 
riod where  Pacifists  have  been  in  political  power,  there  has 
been  neither  social  advance,  nor  has  that  country  been  able 
successfully  to  repel  any  invader.  Economic  oppression  has 
always  followed  Pacifism,  and  the  literature  of  those  who 
have  agitated  its  cause  singularly  free  from  any  "  burning 
passion  to  reform  the  world,"  no  hope  of  any  social  Utopia, 
in  fact  no  economic  idealism  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Men- 
tion a  country  that  has  had  a  Pacifist  ruler  and  you  will  men- 
tion a  land  that  has  had  a  political  despot. 

The  psychics  of  war  is  a  subject  so  little  understood 
by  any  one  that  a  few  observations  will  be  to  the  point.  I 
exclude  of  course  the  naive  notions  of  the  German  militarists, 
whose  minds  are  one  with  the  hope  of  extending  the  Father- 
land's political  border.  The  instinct  that  lies  behind  War 
is  much  deeper,  much  less  abnormal  than  "  hatred,"  spring- 
ing, so  it  seems,  from  a  blind  urge  in  all  men,  to  exchange 
their  ideas.  Man  will  exchange  his  ideas.  We  must  accept 
this  fact — just  as  he  will  believe — just  as  he  will  love.  And 
where  he  does  not  do  so  with  the  aid  of  "  the  bloodless 
analysis,"  then  will  he  do  so  on  the  bloody  field  of  battle. 
What  else  is  War  but  a  bloody  exchange  of  ideas  ? 

Each  race  seems  to  be — is — related  to  some  national  idea 
which  it  most  stubbornly  insists  on  mistaking  for  the  whole 
of  international  truth,  and  when  two  exclusive  ideas  come 
together  there  is  bound  to  be  conflict. 

33 
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War  is  the  way  nations  philosophize.  Individuals  can 
discuss  ideas  and  facts  with  one  another.  They  can  under- 
stand and  value  rational  abstractions.  Not  so  large  masses 
of  men.  It  seems  only  brute  force  ever  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince them.  If  all  men  were  philosophers,  there  would  be  no 
war,  but  they  are  not,  and  thus  the  chemistry  of  thought,  for 
such  philosophy  might  be  called,  always  will  be  for  the  few, 
never  will  hold  any  charm,  or  allurment,  for  the  many. 

Pacifism  gives  the  lie  to  all  history,  for  it  would  permit 
man  to  recede  back  to  prehistoric  apathy  through  its  slimy 
sophistry.  If  it  is  not  treason  for  individual  Pacifists  to  agi- 
tate their  cause  on  the  eve  of  a  national  conscription  to  save 
our  "  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  it  at  least  is 
cowardice,  but  then  throughout  all  history  Pacifists  have  de- 
nied that  man  has  any  freedom  of  choice.  Pacifism  is  the 
Occidental  word  for  the  Oriental  thought — Fatalism !  What 
else  is  our  Western  history  but  a  record  man  has  made 
through  his  industry  and  will  against  the  apathy  of  natural 
conditions?  Hobbes,  the  eminent  English  philsopher,  says, 
"  Nature  is  a  state  of  war."  Man  in  gum-shoes  is  not 
triumphant!  The  doctrine  of  Karma  is  one  none  of  us  can 
tolerate,  for  Fate  as  we  know  it  is  only  a  slate  upon  which 
the  will  writes  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Modern  civilizations — modern  industries — modern  arts 
—modern  knowledges,  all  give  the  lie  to  Pacifism  and  all 
Western  theology  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  the  free  will.  This 
is  the  rock  upon  which  both  Christianity  and  Judaism  are 
built,  and  every  Pacifist  in  history  from  the  dawn  of  the  early 
Vedic  Springtime  to  the  organizers  of  contemporary  "  Peace 
mass-meetings,"  has  denied  that  man  was  equipped  for  a 
battle  with  Fate. 

India,  the  land  of  idle  contemplation,  has  been  over- 
run, slashed  up,  by  every  foreign  foe  that  took  the  trouble 
to  do  it,  and  India  is  the  home  and  historical  birth-place  of 
the  most  pernicious  political  system  ever  invented  by  man — 
caste !  The  armies  of  Seriramies,  Darius,  Alexander,  Mah- 
mud  Tamerlaine,  Nadir  Shah  and  Lord  Clive  had  an  equally 
easy  time  conquering  this  headquarters  of  Pacifism  and  it 
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was  only  a  superior  military  force  that  stopped  Bonaparte. 
And  in  Brahmanism  there  is  absolutely  no  question  of  coun- 
try, consequently  none  of  patriotism.  "It  is  the  ground  we 
do  not  tread  upon  that  supports  us,"  the  Chinese  Pacifist  Lao 
Tzu  says.  India  the  land  of  peace  is  the  land  of  famine  and 
poverty,  yet  the  richer  residents  pay  priests  to  come  into  their 
homes  morning  and  evening  to  wake  up  their  Pacifist  idols 
and  feed  them.    Time  for  us  in  America  to  wake  up ! 

While  the  "  schoolmen  "  of  the  Middle  Ages  looked  at 
man  and  taught  him  to  look  at  himself  purely  as  a  spiritual 
creature,  without  any  social  rights  and  prerogatives,  Feudal- 
ism usurped  all  the  economic  rights,  and  the  Feudal  Barons 
grabbed  the  earth.  Tis  the  echo  of  this  grabbing  that  to-day 
shakes  our  planet  and  obscures  the  stars  from  man.  Only 
the  "heavenly  kingdom"  interested  these  defrauded  "spirits," 
and  their  indifference  to  earthly  kingdoms  and  social  states 
gave  the  physically  strong  a  clean  field  to  take  possession. 

Did  the  Pacifist  Theresa's  ascetic  zeal  mitigate  the  suf- 
ferings even  of  the  lonely  monks  and  nuns,  or  did  it  rather 
make  them  more  miserable?  Bernard  never  preached  on  so- 
cial progress,  but  mostly  on  the  twelve  degrees  of  humility, 
and,  according  to  Luther,  Christians  were  only  flocks  of 
sheep  to  be  slaughtered  by  those  in  civil  power.  The  Revolu- 
tionists he  called  "  murderous  and  robbing  hordes  of  peas- 
ants," commenting,  "  Let  them  be  destroyed,  strangled, 
stabbed  secretly  or  publicly,  by  whomsoever  is  able  to  do  it, 
even  as  a  mad  dog  is  killed  right  away." 

Had  Germany  been  in  a  state  of  military  preparation 
when  Napoleon  rode  rough-shod  all  over  Europe,  she  might 
not  so  have  been  divided  up  by  his  legions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  and  record,  Germany's  leading  thinkers  in  those  days 
were  Pacifists  as  to-day  they  are  Militarists,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  engrossed  in  discussing  their  weak-kneed  argu- 
ments, while  the  French  were  planning  new  attacks.  Fichte, 
their  most  eloquent  thinker,  comes  out  on  a  college  balcony 
to  urge  the  claims  of  Pacifism,  French  bayonets  all  about  him, 
and  Goethe  had  to  run  down  the  bleak  road  bare-headed  to 
escape  some  French  guerillas. 
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And  while  the  German  University  at  Jena  was  being 
bombarded,  Hegel,  another  dreamer  of  Pacifist  ideals,  en- 
tirely insensible  of  this  fact,  only  clutched  his  manuscripts 
tighter  under  his  arms.  And  Hegel  had  more  power  over 
the  mind  and  thought  of  Germany  then  that  the  Kaiser  has 
to-day!  Poor,  misguided  Pacifist  that  he  was,  believing  his 
"  non-resistant  "  arguments  contained  a  solution  of  all  hu- 
manity's burdens,  never  for  a  moment  sensible  of  the  tragic 
fact  that  they  really  contained,  or  were  a  compilation,  or  a 
misinterpretation,  whichever  you  suspect,  of  the  doctrines 
and  notions  of  his  mystic  predecessors — Fichte  and  Schelling 
— any  more  than  he  was  of  the  French  bullets  rattling  about 
him.  The  guillotining  of  the  King  and  Queen  by  the  French 
Revolutionists  was  followed  in  Germany  by  the  publication 
of  Reineke  Fucks,  and  the  reign  of  Terror  synchronised  with 
the  publications  of  the  Letters  on  the  Aesthetical  Education 
of  Man.  And  while  the  battles  of  Areola  and  Lodi  were  being 
fought,  Goethe  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his  ro- 
mantic novel  Wilhelm  Meister! 

Napoleon  remarked  about  the  time  that  England  had 
appropriated  the  Empire  of  the  Sea,  and  France  the  Empire 
of  the  Land.  Referring  to  the  Pacifist  speculations  of  his 
mystic  predecessors,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  the  German  novelist, 
somewhat  sadly  commented,  "And  Germany  has  been  grant- 
ed the  Empire  of  the  Air."  A  different  Germany  from  that  of 
today.  Before  this,  and  to  show  that  Pacifists  have  been  con- 
sistent throughout  the  ages,  Crishna,  the  supreme  Hindoo 
God,  delivered  eighteen  lectures  on  metaphysics  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  civil  battle  between  the  Kourous  and  the  Pandous. 
These  lectures,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  constitute  that  literary 
monument  of  Eastern  Mysticism,  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

When  this  masterpiece  of  Pacifism  touches  on  the  social 
question  at  all,  it  is  not  to  carry  out  some  scheme  of  brother- 
hood, some  French  hope  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  but  to 
state  clearly  such  things  as  "  Mingling  of  races  makes  for 
hell."  Political  caste  gets  authority  and  corroboration  in 
these  subtle  paragraphs,  which  make  no  case,  and  hold  out 
no  hope,  for  man  on  the  social  plane.    Thus  are  the  Rajputs 
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(red),  the  Brahmans  (white),  the  Vaishyas  (yellow),  and 
the  Shudras  (black)  separated  socially.  The  unscientific 
dreams  of  the  Hindoo  Pacifists  support  the  tyranny  of  the  na- 
tive Princes  better  than  could  any  western  political  "  ma- 
chine," as  the  Pacifism  of  the  "  schoolmen  "  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  an  incentive  for  shrewd  political  opportunists. 
Crishna  loves  those  who  have  "  renounced  all  human  enter- 
prise," and  also  those  "  who  have  laid  aside  the  burden  of 
action,"  and  also  "those  who  are  without  hope." 

Jesus  said  he  came  with  a  sword  and  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  not  idle  dreamers  of  idle  dreams. 
They  were  men  of  action.  Read  these  scriptures  and  you 
will  find  them  interested  in  all  kinds  of  social  reform,  rebuk- 
ing despotism  and  guiding  the  people  in  political  issue.  The 
Prophets  really  were  the  publicists  of  the  times.  Moses  was 
interested  in  the  Here  and  Now,  and  his  Laws  are  a  Consti- 
tution. Nor  were  "  the  chosen  people  "  like  the  East  Indians 
a  peace-loving  race.  They  were  a  race  of  warriors  and 
lived  in  the  saddle.  The  sweet-voiced  David  sings,  "  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  my  strength  which  teaches  my  hand  to  war, 
and  my  fingers  to  fight."  When  Jew  met  Philistine  he  al- 
ways gave  battle.  No  Pacifist  ever  lifted  the  hoof  of  political 
oppression  off  a  suffering  humanity. 

If  only  the  writings  of  the  greatest  and  most  representa- 
tive Pacifists — Crishna,  Pythagoras,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Por- 
phyry, Dionysous,  Spinoza,  Mem  Guyon,  Paracelsus,  etc. — 
were  retained,  and  the  rest  of  metaphysics  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, would  an  exploring  visitor  from  some  other  planet — 
to  indulge  a  fancy — ever  suspect  from  reading  any  or  all 
of  these,  for  that  matter,  that  there  existed  in  this  world  a 
toiling,  sweating,  struggling  humanity?  The  attitude  all 
Pacifists  take  toward  the  social  life  of  humanity  is  charming- 
ly illustrated  in  one  of  Gulliver  s  Travels.  The  citizens  of 
the  fantastic  planet,  Laputa,  were  so  absorbed  in  their  day 
dreams  that  it  was  necessary  for  attendants  to  accompany 
them  on  their  strolls  about  town.  These  bearers  were  pro- 
vided with  a  dried  bladder  filled  with  dried  peas,  and  when 
a  street-crossing  was  reached  or  a  loved  one  encountered  the 
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servant  would  gently  arouse  the  master's  attention  by  tapping 
his  ear  with  the  rattling  bladder. 

1  The  right  is  greater  than  peace,"  as  our  President 
says,  and  to  endeavor  to  talk  about  the  "  sunny  benefits  of 
peace,"  with  the  gigantic  shadow  of  war  growing  larger  all 
the  time,  threatening  to  engulf  all  who  carry  peace  in  their 
hearts,  comes  pretty  near  to  being  treason.  As  fire  drives  out 
fire,  so  force  must  drive  out  force. 

Take  the  Politics  of  Spinoza,  the  greatest  Pacifist  pro- 
duced by  the  Jews.  Are  they  any  more  ambitious  than  those 
of  the  Greek  materialist  Aristotle,  the  tool  of  Alexander  the 
Great?  Aristotle  aimed  at  nothing  nobler  than  to  produce 
a  civil  code  that  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  manners  of 
a  tyrant's  court.  The  only  time  Spinoza  mentions  Democ- 
racy is  to  slur  it,  saying  in  one  place,  "No  form  of  political 
order  seems  to  have  less  permanence  than  popular  or  demo- 
cratic ones,  nor  have  there  been  any  in  which  seditions  have 
been  more  frequent."  Josiah  Royce  says  Spinoza  knew  "  a 
world  of  spiritual  peace  which  the  world  of  sense  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away."  Granted,  but  he  might  have  added  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  "  world  of  spiritual  peace  "  certainly 
was  equalled  by  his  ignorance  of  the  world  of  social  strife 
about  him,  his  own  race,  the  Jews,  being  shut  up  in  a  portion 
of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  called  the  Ghetto  like  so  many  un- 
clean, untamable  animals. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  Pacifism  of  the  representa- 
tive thinkers  of  China  has  produced  a  national  indifference 
to  every  economic  theory — Lao  Tzu,  its  most  popular  Paci- 
fist, never  aimed  at  anything  greater  than  to  secure  more 
power  and  to  uphold  the  tyrannies  of  the  reigning  rulers. 
Questions  of  political  reform  never  entered  his  unctuous 
mind.  Here's  a  sample  of  his  guidance  in  such  matters :  "The 
sage  when  he  governs  empties  the  minds  and  fills  the  bellies." 
China  has  no  sense  of  country  and  consequently  no  pa- 
triotism, the  same  as  India,  and  like  India  it  has  never  been 
able  to  keep  out  the  invader.  Though  at  present  it  has  a 
Republican  Constitution,  China  is  still  a  country  in  which 
democracy  does  not  exists,  except  in  the  letter. 
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The  Sufi  Pacifists  who  governed  Persia  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  ruled  like  sharp  politicians, 
and  the  German  Pacifist  Novalis  believed  that  if  he  could 
destroy  himself  his  full  duty  to  the  State  would  have  been 
accomplished.  How  different  from  the  military  notion  that 
now  prevails  in  Germany.  The  Alexandrian  Pacifist  Ploti- 
nus  called  life  "  a  disease  of  the  spirit." 

Swedenborg  the  Swedish  Pacifist  upheld  the  principle 
of  monarchy  as  against  democracy  as  strongly  as  did  Machia- 
velli,  the  tool  of  the  Italian  Princes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  interested  only  in  "  the  true  states  of  man  in  the  next 
life,"  and  in  the  Heavens  he  claims  was  revealed  to  him  he 
tells  of  how  on  one  of  his  celestial  trips  he  was  accosted 
by  a  group  of  social  reformers.  "  Among  them  was  one  I 
had  known  on  earth,"  he  records  in  his  Spiritual  Diaries, 
"  on  which  account  I  conversed  with  him,  and  according  to 
the  nearness  was  the  pain  in  my  teeth  and  gums."  To  this 
Swedish  Pacifist,  all  reformers  were  "  hypocrites." 

Mme.  Blavatsky  "  defends  astrology,"  not  Socialism. 
The  founder  of  Occidental  Theosophy  writes  of  "  blue  and 
red-faced  animal  men,"  though  she  seemed  quite  disinterested 
in  the  social  problems  of  the  ordinary  human  being  whose 
face  is  white,  though  lined  with  suffering. 

Pascal,  the  great  French  Pacifist,  was  concerned  only 
with  the  nothingness  of  human  nature,  and  though  he  has 
written  nothing  on  social  improvement  he  has,  like  the  Jewish 
Pacifist  Spinoza,  thrown  out  a  number  of  hints  on  how  to 
put  down  a  sedition,  saying  if  it  can  be  made  clear  to  the 
multitude  that  Might  is  Right,  rebellions  can  easily  be  quelled. 
Slavish  submission  to  "  power,"  according  to  this  Mystic,  is 
"  the  real  definition  of  justice."  I  am  not  inventing,  I  am 
recording. 

Pythagoras,  the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  the  Music  of 
the  Sphere,  who  has  a  pre-eminent  place  in  Mysticism,  was  a 
great  Pacifist.  Yet  what  has  he  contributed  to  the  social  life 
of  humanity  ?  Absolutely  nothing,  and  what  is  more  he  came 
to  his  death  because  he  tried  to  grind  the  people  of  Crotona 
under  his  political  tyrannies.    Diogenes  Laertius  is  authority 
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for  a  statement  that  in  fear  of  his  continued  oppression  the 
people  of  Crotona  burned  him  to  death. 

The  Alexandrian  Pacifists  touched  on  everything  above 
the  clouds  and  in  the  air  in  their  multiform  writings,  yet  they 
never  seemed  to  appreciate  that  the  social  problem  also 
awaited  a  solution.  One  thing  concerned  them,  seeing  God 
"  face  to  face."  The  faces  of  the  suffering  multitude  had 
no  charm  for  them.  Their  leader,  Plotinus,  called  "  the 
classic,"  considered  that  the  human  had  no  legitimate  end 
to  pursue  on  earth.  How  could  he  have  championed  social 
reform?  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  academic  history  that  he  nego- 
tiated with  Emperor  Gallienus  for  a  tract  of  land  upon  which 
he  desired  to  found  an  Aristocracy. 

Before  this  the  Pharoahs  had  an  easy  matter  imposing 
their  tyrannous  wills  on  the  black  multitudes,  because  of  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  in  which  they  were  kept  by  the 
native  Theurgists  or  what  to-day  would  be  called  Pacifists. 
These  priests,  one  and  all,  were  concerned,  not  with  the  civil 
rights  of  the  living,  but  with  the  preservation  of  the  Books 
of  the  Dead. 

Our  own  greatest  Pacifist  is  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
no  one  ever  was  more  disinterested  in  social  reform  than  this 
same  mild-mannered  gentleman.  Whenever  he  wrote  of  the 
social  experiments  of  the  Englishman  Owen,  or  the  French- 
man Fourier,  it  was  only  to  hold  them  up  to  scorn,  and  when 
Emerson  was  in  a  particularly  playful  humor  it  was  always 
the  subject  of  Democracy  that  came  in  for  a  beating.  Noth- 
ing so  inspired  his  shafts  of  sarcasm,  and  no  one  person's 
influence  had  more  to  do  with  marring  the  Brook  Farm  ex- 
periments than  his.  Listen  to  him:  "I  like  a  master  standing 
on  legs  of  iron,  well-born,  rich,  handsome,  eloquent,  loaded 
with  advantages,  drawing  all  men  by  fascination  into  tribu- 
taries and  supporters  of  his  powers."  Sounds  as  much  like  a 
description  of  the  Kaiser  as  you  will  find  anywhere,  and  this 
is  the  ideal  most  "  liked  "  by  our  own  greatest  Pacifist  who  in 
speaking  for  himself  really  was  speaking  for  the  Pacifists  of 
all  countries  and  all  ages. 


THE  GREAT  TEUTON  MYTH 

Henry    Altimus 

IT  is  a  notable  fact  of  the  war  that  the  nearer  one 
approaches  the  actual  fighting  front  the  less  one  finds 

of  the  bitterness  and  venom  so  freely  expressed  in  quar- 
ters far  from  the  sound  of  cannon  and  in  neutral  countries 
which  gather  their  information  from  newspaper  dispatches. 
We  have  had  frequent  and  easily  credible  testimony  of  the 
gallantry  enemy  soldiers  have  displayed  toward  each  other, 
and  we  know  that  prisoners  and  their  guards  generally  con- 
sort with  each  other  on  the  most  amicable  terms. 

It  is  in  newspaper  offices,  far  from  the  battle  line,  and 
in  homes  secure  against  the  ravages  of  war  that  vituperation 
is  least  restrained.  While  we  were  neutral  we  were  ourselves 
guilty  of  immoderate  bitterness,  but  we  are  in  the  conflict 
now  and  a  change  has  come  over  the  country.  War  has  a 
sobering  effect,  and  the  national  attitude  of  mind  has  been 
undergoing  a  radical  change.  The  bitterness  which  was 
expressed  so  freely  before  is  now  subsiding,  giving  place  to 
a  sober  realization  of  the  immense  task  before  us. 

The  Germans  are  our  enemies  now,  and,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  most  honored  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  treat 
one's  enemy  with  justice  and  charity,  we  find  ourselves  striv- 
ing for  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  German  character. 

President  Wilson  sounded  the  first  note  in  this  altered 
attitude  when,  on  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed  be- 
tween this  country  and  Germany,  he  asserted  that  we  had 
no  grievance  against  the  German  people.  President  Wilson 
has  not  fallen  into  the  error,  so  frequently  made,  of  confus- 
ing the  German  rulers  with  the  German  people.  We  have 
repeatedly  referred  to  the  Germans  as  Huns,  Vandals,  Bar- 
barians. The  writer  himself,  pro- Ally  in  his  convictions  and 
stirred  by  the  long  list  of  German  outrages,  has  often 
yielded  to  the  promptings  of  indignation  and  has  branded  all 
Germans  indiscriminately  as  the  heritors  of  Attila. 

But  let  us  be  fair.  Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Ger- 
many and  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  German  character, 
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know  that  the  Teuton  of  today  is  not  the  Teuton  of  19 14  or 
before.  The  war  has  altered  him  completely.  He  has  not 
always  been  what  he  is  now.  It  is  not  the  German  Hun  who 
has  made  this  war — it  is  the  war  that  has  made  the  German 
Hun.  And,  in  calling  him  a  Hun,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  so  with  the  greatest  reserve ;  for  I  am  firmly  of  the  con- 
viction that  he  is  neither  the  Hun  we  think  him  nor  the  Ter- 
rible Teuton  he  boasts  himself. 

There  are  two  myths  which  have  emanated  from  Ger- 
many since  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  one,  that  the  German, 
as  the  highest  individual  expression  of  the  highest  collective 
Kultur,  has  been  chosen  by  God  to  bring  light  to  the  world; 
the  other,  that  the  Germans  are  the  greatest  fighting  race 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The  first  boast  has  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  as  a  myth  without  any  foundation  and  it  has 
done  little  harm.  But  it  is  extraordinary  how  universal  is 
the  belief  in  the  other  myth,  though  it  is  just  as  preposterous 
and  as  much  without  foundation  as  the  first.  In  successfully 
persuading  the  world  to  accept  him  on  his  own  valuation  as 
the  greatest  fighter  of  all  time,  the  German  has  deceived  a 
too  credulous  world  and  has  done  himself  a  great  injustice, 
for  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  is  the  least  pugnacious, 
least  warlike,  least  genuinely  military  individual  now  en- 
gaged in  the  war. 

It  is  indisputably  a  fact  that,  aside  from  the  arrogant, 
intolerant,  domineering  Prussian,  who  is  as  heartily  disliked 
in  Germany  as  he  is  the  world  over,  the  German  is  essentially 
a  peace-loving,  home-loving,  comfortable,  gentle,  non-mili- 
tary individual.  He  is  distinctly  not  the  fighting  type.  He 
likes  an  argument,  he  will  lose  his  temper  easily,  he  will  wave 
his  arms,  he  will  grow  red  in  the  face,  he  may  even  threaten, 
but  he  will  not  fight.  It  would  ordinarily  require  an  extreme 
degree  of  provocation  to  move  him  to  actual  physical  en- 
counter.    He  is  not  made  of  the  stuff  of  fighters. 

Peace-loving?  gentle?  you  will  ask.  What  of  Belgium, 
of  Louvain,  of  Northern  France?  Not  a  fighter?  What  of 
the  German  fighting  machine,  the  greatest  military  organiza- 
tion in  existence? 
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There  is  no  better  proof  in  the  world  that  the  German 
is  not  a  fighter  than  the  outrages  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  German  military  or- 
ganization is  convincing  testimony  that  he  is  non-military 
by  nature. 

No  one  understood  better  than  the  Prussian  expansion- 
ists and  militarists  that  the  German  was  essentially  not  a 
warlike  type.  They  knew  that,  before  they  could  realize  their 
dream  of  world  conquest  and  produce  a  fighting  force  that 
could  achieve  their  object,  they  would  have  to  overcome  the 
German's  natural  lack  of  fitness  or  disposition  for  physical 
conflict.  The  result  was  a  system  of  military  training  un- 
precedented for  its  severity  and  its  costliness.  After  forty 
years  of  relentless  drilling,  after  the  expenditure  of  incal- 
culable millions  through  all  those  years  and  the  imposition 
of  a  burdensome  system  of  taxation  which  no  other  nation 
would  have  tolerated,  the  Germans  produced  what  they  con- 
sidered an  unconquerable  fighting  machine.  They  boasted 
that  it  was  the  greatest  military  organization  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  few7  have  had  the  temerity  or  judgment  to 
challenge  this  boast. 

It  took  the  British  less  than  two  years  to  produce  an 
army  which  is  whipping  the  great  German  military  machine. 
In  one  twentieth  of  the  time  it  required  the  Germans  to  build 
their  army,  and  probably  at  less  than  one-twentieth  the  cost, 
the  British  have  created  a  fighting  force  which,  man  for  man, 
has  completely  outclassed  the  Teuton  outfit.  The  example 
of  the  English  is  chosen  merely  because  they  were  practically 
the  only  people  in  an  armed  European  camp  who  had  no 
compulsory  military  service  and  were  taken  completely  un- 
awares by  the  precipitation  of  the  conflict.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  British  army  is  composed  of  recruits  who  have  never  had 
any  training,  who  had  given  little  or  no  thought  to  the  busi- 
ness of  war,  and  who  were  rushed  into  the  battle-line  after 
only  the  briefest  kind  of  preparation. 

In  view  of  this  comparison,  can  it  still  be  maintained 
that  the  Germans  are  fighters?  Distinctly  not!  The  hur- 
riedly collected  British  army  would  not  have  lasted  three 
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months  against  a  real  fighting  race  with  forty  years'  prepara- 
tion behind  it. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  becomes  of  the  great 
German  myth? 

In  trying  to  show  that  the  Germans  are  not  fighters  by 
nature,  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  discredit  on  them  or  to 
ridicule  them.  I  am  merely  trying  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate 
of  the  German  character  and  to  show  that  he  is  a  good  deal 
less  of  a  holy  terror  than  he  pretends  to  be. 

Are  not  the  Belgian  atrocities  and  the  devastation  in 
Northern  France  proof  that  the  German  has  neither  the  in- 
stincts nor  the  traditions  of  a  real  fighting  stock?  Compare 
him  with  the  Briton  or  the  American. 

Unlike  the  German,  the  American  and  the  Briton  are 
a  righting  type.  They  are  pugnacious  by  nature.  They  would 
rather  fight  than  argue  any  day,  and  they  pass  quickly  from 
an  exchange  of  words  to  an  exchange  of  blows.  Has  a  more 
eloquent  tribute  ever  been  paid  to  the  natural  fighting 
instincts  of  the  American  than  the  enlistment  posters  calling 
for  marines: 

ENLIST  IN  THE  MARINES.      FIRST  TO  FIGHT  ! 

The  man  who  issued  that  poster  counted  on  the  native 
pugnacity  of  the  young  American,  just  as  the  German  mili- 
tarists, in  prescribing  their  severe  army  course,  recognized 
the  German  aversion  for  fighting. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  the  Berlin  munition  workers 
threatened  to  go  out  on  strike,  what  was  the  warning  the 
authorities  considered  most  effective  in  dissuading  the 
workers  from  their  intention? 

Now,  the  notable  fact  about  the  Briton  or  the  American 
is  that  he  does  not  lose  his  temper  as  readily  as  the  German. 
He  will  fight  long  before  his  temper  is  gone,  and  therefore 
he  will  fight  with  due  respect  for  the  rules  that  govern  com- 
bat. The  German,  on  the  contrary,  loses  his  temper  easily, 
and  by  the  time  he  is  fighting  he  has  lost  all  control  of  him- 
self. He  will  respect  no  rules.  He  will  use  foul  means  or 
fair,  his  sole  object  being  to  win. 
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That  is  precisely  what  happened  in  Belgium.  The  Ger- 
man was  fighting,  his  temper  was  gone — the  atrocities  fol- 
lowed. Again  in  Northern  France,  beaten  back  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  from  positions  he  believed  were  impregnable, 
his  temper  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  devastated  every- 
thing before  him  in  his  retreat.  He  was  angry  and  the  rules 
of  fighting  or  of  common  humanity  meant  nothing  to  him. 

A  sense  of  justice  prompts  the  concession  that  the  Ger- 
man is  not  by  nature  a  Barbarian,  any  more  than  he  is  by 
nature  a  fighter.  He  did  not  want  this  war.  President  Wil- 
son, in  absolving  the  individual  German  of  responsibility, 
conceded  this.  He  was  driven  into  the  war  by  his  rulers, 
and,  once  under  their  command,  he  had  but  to  obey. 

Three  years  of  war  have  altered  him.  He  is  no  longer 
answerable  for  his  conduct.  Whatever  generous  and  kindly 
instincts  he  had  are  gone.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
his  impulses  were  the  generous  impulses  common  to  the  rest 
of  us.  Even  Bethmann-Hollweg  once  had  some  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness  in  his  composition.  When  the  Germans 
were  marching  through  Belgium,  aware  of  the  monstrous 
nature  of  the  crime  and  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  his  good 
German  conscience,  the  Chancellor  solemnly  swore  that  he 
would  "  make  good  the  wrong  "  perpetrated  against  an  inno- 
cent country.  He  has  not  mentioned  his  promise  since.  He 
has  changed. 

During  the  early  weeks  of  the  war  I  was  entrusted  with 
a  message  for  the  American  public  which  I  have  never  trans- 
mitted. I  did  not  up  to  now  think  that  it  was  of  any  great 
consequence;  but,  at  this  time,  when  almost  daily  we  judge 
the  Germans  by  acts  for  which  they  are  hardly  responsible, 
the  message  should  bear  some  weight. 

I  was  on  my  way  from  Baden  Baden  to  Frankfort-am- 
Main,  and  the  only  other  occupant  of  my  compartment  was 
a  middle-aged  German.  We  struck  up  a  conversation  as  soon 
as  the  train  was  under  way,  and,  when  he  learned  that  I  was 
an  American  and  that  I  would  be  returning  home  soon,  he 
begged  me,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  to  please  explain  to 
the  American  public  that  the  German  people  did  not  want  the 
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war,  that  they  were  against  it  from  the  first,  but  that  they 
could  do  nothing  but  obey  their  rulers. 

My  fellow-passenger  was  not  a  man  of  any  special  im- 
portance, but  his  message  is  impressive  nevertheless,  because 
he  was  one  of  many  million  peace-loving,  well-intentioned 
Germans  who  were  tricked  into  the  war  before  they  could 
raise  their  voices  against  it. 

That  there  were  many  million  such  as  he  I  know.  I 
lived  in  Baden  Baden  for  some  months  and  I  had  come  to 
make  friends  with  a  group  of  representative  young  Germans 
in  whose  jovial  company  I  spent  most  of  my  evenings.  They 
were  a  very  decent  lot;  one  of  them  paying  teller  in  a  local 
bank,  another  the  son  of  a  hotel  proprietor,  still  another  a 
chemist.  All  of  them  had  traveled  considerably  in  England 
and  France  and  had  made  friends  there. 

We  had  made  it  a  regular  practice  to  gather  around 
a  table  at  the  Krokodil,  a  popular  cafe,  almost  every  night. 
I  recall  the  evening  after  war  had  been  declared.  We  were 
all  there.  The  boys  were  dumfounded,  depressed.  Only  one 
of  them,  the  chemist,  was  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  fighting, 
but  his  enthusiasm  was  met  with  the  cold  and  disapproving 
silence  of  the  others.  Very  little  was  said  at  the  table  and 
we  broke  up  early. 

There  is  a  general  belief  in  this  country  that  the  Ger- 
man people  responded  to  the  call  eagerly,  rushing  to  the  front 
singing,  bloodthirsty,  elated  by  the  prospect  of  fighting. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

I  walked  home  alone  with  Fritz,  the  paying  teller. 

"  It's  terrible,"  he  said  to  me  in  his  fluent  English,  once 
we  were  alone.  "  You  know,  I've  lived  in  London  and  Paris, 
and  I  have  lots  of  friends  there.  I  don't  want  to  fight  them. 
I  like  them.  I  have  nothing  against  them,  and  I  know  they 
have  nothing  against  me.    It's  an  outrage." 

"  Do  you  think  the  others  feel  as  you  do?  "  I  asked,  re- 
ferring to  our  friends. 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  Fritz  replied. 

"  Why  didn't  they  say  so?  Why  didn't  you  get  to- 
gether ?  " 
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"  They  didn't  dare  mention  it  at  the  Krokodil.  You 
never  can  tell  who  will  overhear  you.  But  they've  all  been 
abroad,  they  have  friends  there,  and  they  don't  want  to  fight. 
It's  too  late  to  try  to  get  together.    War  has  been  declared." 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  " 

"  I  don't  know."  ' 

We  walked  on  in  silence. 

"  I  don't  want  to  fight,"  Fritz  resumed  after  a  while. 
"  It  isn't  that  I'm  a  coward.  But  I  haven't  any  grievance 
against  my  French  and  English  friends.  The  thought  of 
shooting  at  them,  is  revolting.  If  I  could  only  get  out  of  it 
some  way.    By  Jove,  if  I  could  only  get  across  the  border !  " 

We  sat  up  late  that  night  planning  some  means  of  escape 
for  Fritz.  We  considered  any  number  of  plans.  We  knew, 
with  the  borders  so  carefully  guarded,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  from  the  country,  but  he  was 
in  dead  earnest  about  getting  out  of  it  all,  and  we  considered 
the  possibility  seriously.  We  parted,  feeling  that  it  was 
worth  trying,  at  any  rate. 

But  when  we  met  the  following  evening  at  the  Krokodil, 
he  was  no  longer  enthusiastic  about  the  project.  He  was 
afraid  it  could  not  be  managed,  but,  above  all,  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  thought  a  coward  and  a  shirker.  He  remained,  await- 
ing the  call.  The  others,  too,  waited,  unhappy  at  the  prospect 
of  fighting  their  British  and  French  friends,  but  resigned  to 
the  inevitable. 

We  were  not  a  very  gay  group.  One  by  one  the  boys 
dropped  out,  called  to  the  colors.  First  Peter,  then  Fritz, 
then  Hermann,  until  finally  I  was  left  alone.  Only  one  of 
them  returned.  He  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  bad  teeth. 
Together  we  came  to  the  Krokodil,  not  a  very  jolly  couple, 
and  our  constant  thought  was  of  the  boys  who  were  fighting 
against  their  will  and  against  their  finest  instincts. 

They  probably  went  into  the  front  ranks,  and  most  of 
them  are  very  likely  dead  by  now,  but,  in  justice  to  them, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  went  unwillingly,  without 
bitterness,  and  with  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  inhumanity 
of  it  all. 
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They  were  not  fighters.  They  did  not  want  to  fight. 
They  were  thrust  against  their  will  into  the  conflict  by  their 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  military  leaders.  And  they 
obeyed.  ^  ^  ,.;. 

It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  measure  they  are  indirectly  to 
blame.  Even  in  peace  times  they  found  the  military  regime 
obnoxious,  they  hated  it,  they  complained  of  the  heavy  tax- 
ation, but  they  did  not  fight.  They  were  too  easy-going,  too 
genial,  too  easily  dominated,  and  they  accepted  too  supinely 
a  condition  of  things  which  was  repugnant  to  them. 

And  in  this  over-readiness  to  bend  the  knee  to  authority 
and  lack  of  readiness  to  fight,  in  war  or  in  peace,  those  who 
look  for  the  signs  of  a  revolution  in  Germany  may  see  the 
death  of  their  hopes.  The  spirit  of  the  French  in  1789,  of 
the  Colonies  in  1776,  of  the  Russians  of  1917,  the  spirit  of 
fight,  is  not  in  the  Germans. 


AND  WHAT  OF  ARMENIA  ? 

Captain  Nishan  Der-Hagopian 

HOW  shall  we  apportion  the  measure  of  guilt  which 
lies  upon  each  of  the  great  European  Powers  tak- 
ing part  in  this  mighty  war?  How  did  this  war 
originate?  If  anyone  should  interfere  with  a  person  escap- 
ing from  a  fire,  preventing  him  from  attaining  a  place  of 
safety,  whoever  he  may  be,  he  is  absolutely  guilty.  If  any- 
one binds  a  person,  and  that  person  should  die  of  hunger, 
he  who  binds  him  is  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  although  he 
did  not  himself  perform  the  deed.  If  an  actor  takes  a  revolver 
on  the  stage  and  shoots  another  actor  with  the  intention  of 
killing  him,  then  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Thus  the  Turks  and  their  government  are  guilty  towards 
their  subjects  because  they  have  never  given  freedom  to  the 
people  of  their  Empire,  especially  to  the  Armenians.  For  the 
Armenians  for  many  years  have  been  trying  to  emerge  from 
a  state  of  unenlightenment  to  a  state  of  civilization;  but  the 
Turks  have,  in  all  cases,  attempted  to  prevent  progress 
throughout  their  domain.  However,  Armenians  have  always 
emerged  to  the  higher  standard  of  civilization.  The  Turks 
have  not  sought  on  the  stage  of  politics  or  in  commerce  to 
outdo  the  Armenians,  nor  by  competition,  peaceful  and  legiti- 
mate, to  surpass  them,  but  have  maintained  themselves  on  a 
par  with  the  Armenians,  by  literally  killing  them  off,  and 
depriving  them  of  their  possessions.  Then  upon  the  Turks 
rests  the  blame  for  the  uncivilized  and  backward  condition 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  And  behind  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, supporting  it  when  it  threatened  to  topple  to  ruin, 
allowing  it  to  go  its  own  way  when  it  began  to  massacre 
Christian  people,  stands  the  policy  of  the  great  European 
Powers,  and  especially  Germany,  since  the  Doctrine  of  Bis- 
marck. Then  the  great  Powers  are  as  guilty  as  the  Turks, 
for  with  them  rested  the  means  to  prevent  all  these  atrocities, 
and  they  should  be  punished  for  it  whoever  they  may  be. 
But  who  is  to  punish  these  Powers?  Who  can  hand  a  judge 
over  to  prison,  or  arrest  the  police? 
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A  slave  cannot  be  happy  while  he  is  a  slave.  And  the 
Armenians  are  slaves,  practically  speaking.  Commercially 
they  are  not  at  liberty,  politically  they  have  no  voice  in  the 
government.  But  who  is  to  save  them  or  set  them  free  ?  Who 
but  the  civilized  world?  But  three-fourths  of  the  civilized 
world  consists  of  these  same  Powers  whose  policy  it  has  been 
to  keep  the  Turks  in  power,  following  each  his  own  selfish 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  empire. 

What  did  Christ  stand  for? — saving  of  others.  What 
have  all  the  great  men  stood  for  ? — social  amelioration.  Victor 
Hugo  said,  "  Man  does  not  live  for  himself,  but  for  others/' 
If  so,  how  guilty  the  great  Powers  are  before  the  judgment 
of  Christ  and  the  great  ones  of  the  world !  How  guilty  you 
and  I  are  before  the  judgment  of  the  sublime  standards  of 
right  and  justice ! 

One  after  another  the  ambitious  countries  of  western 
Europe  have  schemed,  plotted,  and  intrigued  for  a  clear  road 
to  India.    That  the  securing  of  this  road  meant  the  destruc- 
tion and  trampling  down  of  the  small  nations  along  the  road 
seems  not  to  have  affected  their  calculations.     The  great 
empire  builder,  Bismarck,  looked  long  and  earnestly  in  the 
direction  of  Asia-Minor  and  India.    But  in  Asia-Minor  was 
a  race  of  people  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia,  naturally 
a  progressive  and  commercial  people.   Their  presence  inter- 
fered with  the  schemes  of  the  western  nations,  for,  if  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Turk  was  removed,  the  Armenians  and 
not  the  Germans  would  possess  the  land,  would  harvest  its 
resources  and  develop  its  potentialities.    Plainly  Asia-Minor 
must  be  rid  of  this  people.     The  Turk,  before  he  departed 
forever  into  the  silent  past  where  slumber  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria,  might  render  a  great  service  to  western  Europe. 
To  exterminate  a  great  people — that  were  too  cruel,  too 
merciless,  too  inhuman  for  a  Christian,  empire  builder  though 
he  be;  but  for  a  Turk — well,  it  would  only  give  Europe  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  driving  him  away.   When  the  British 
in  1883  proposed  to  institute  some  "  Turkish  Reforms  "  Bis- 
marck replied,  "  Germany  cares  nothing  about  the  matter, 
and  it  had  better  be  dropped."    In  1896  Prince  Lobanoff  said, 
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"  We  will  annex  Armenia  when  there  shall  be  no  Armenians 
left."  In  1896  Lord  Salisbury  said,  "  The  great  Powers  have 
resolved  that  for  the  peace  of  Europe  the  Ottoman  Empire 
must  stand." 

But  who  is  there  who  does  not  believe  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Armenia  was  hinted  at  in  the  Article  61,  Berlin 
Treaty,  1878!  It  was  the  intention  of  the  makers  of  that 
treaty  that  Armenia  should  be  constituted  a  separate  country 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  as  was  stipulated  for  Eastern 
Bulgaria  or  Rumania.  But  the  Turk,  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  promise,  so  ill  how  to  perform,  did  nothing  to  carry 
out  this  program.  So  far  from  setting  up  an  Armenian 
semi-independent  nation,  and  giving  to  it  the  right  to  live 
and  develop  undisturbed,  the  Turks,  in  the  horrible  massacres 
of  1896  and  1909,  granted  them  only  the  permission  to  die. 
For  a  time  after  1878,  Armenian  patriots  were  hopeful  for 
some  settlement  of  the  question  other  than  the  settlement  by 
blood  so  deeply  inbedded  in  Turkish  policy.  But  after  those 
two  crime-stained  episodes  their  hopes  were  rudely  shattered. 
Then  did  Armenia  cry  out  to  the  world  for  help,  and  then 
did  the  Christian  world  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  call.  England 
had  in  swelling  phrase,  in  1878,  said  that  she  would  take 
Armenia  under  her  all-powerful,  all-Christian  protection.  In 
1896,  when  the  time  to  carry  out  her  promise  came,  she  said, 
"  I  cannot  float  my  battleships  over  to  Mount  Ararat,  as  Noah 
floated  his  ark."  "  The  Sultan,"  said  the  Kaiser  in  1896, 
'*  should  be  allowed  to  do  with  his  subjects  as  he  liked." 

But  I  believe  that  the  faith  of  the  Armenians  in  Chris- 
tianity will  restore  them  to  their  old  glory,  will  keep  them 
clean  and  upright  against  the  day  of  their  resurrection.  And 
besides,  their  courage  and  love  of  peace,  their  keeping  true 
to  the  love  of  humanity  as  a  supreme  aim,  will  not  permit 
them  to  perish  from  the  earth. 

This  great  war,  this  most  terrible  war  of  all  the  ages, 
is  a  source  of  dread  to  the  Armenians  beyond  my  power  to 
tell.  There  are  signs  that  the  Central  Powers  will  join  with 
Turkey  in  annihilating  the  Armenian  nation.  European 
politics  have  smoothed  over,  but  not  settled,  the  Armenian 
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question.  Self-interest  and  desire  for  pathways  of  commerce 
and  greed  for  power  on  the  part  of  others  have  made  the 
Armenians  a  people  of  tragedy  down  the  centuries.  Selfish 
materialism  has  brought  on  this  great  war. 

The  Master  said,  "  As  ye  sow  that  shall  ye  also  reap/' 
and  the  Powers,  sowing  hate,  envy,  greed,  will  reap  the  crop 
of  their  unholy  seed,  and  even  now  are  suffering  for  the  in- 
justice they  have  done. 

Many  believe  that  on  the  day  of  Judgment  body  and  soul 
will  be  freed  by  the  power  of  heaven.  How  so  ?  If  there  is 
a  judgment  in  heaven  there  must  be  one  on  earth.  If  so, 
where  is  it  ?  There  seems  to  be  none.  As  surely  as  the  sun 
rises  in  the  East  and  sets  in  the  West,  there  ought  to  be  a 
judgment  upon  the  European  Powers.  In  America  even, 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  in  this  blessed  country  built  upon 
the  solid  rocks  of  justice  and  love  of  mankind,  in  America 
even  today,  we  find  men  now  who  are  unjust  and  disloyal. 
Even  into  the  Church  of  Christ  have  entered  many  hypocrites 
and  Pharisees.  Have  ever  the  European  Powers  acted 
according  to  the  highest  principles  of  morality,  justice,  peace 
and  love  of  man !  And  when  have  they  acted  justly  toward 
small  nations !  Their  policy  has  now  ruined  themselves,  like 
those  who  had  life  once  and  shall  never  come  to  life  again. 
It  is  true  that  everyone  knew  that  Turkey  was  the  "  Sick  Man 
of  Europe  "  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  Powers  have  had  the 
remedy  in  their  hands.  Why  have  they  not  done  the  thing 
that  was  right  ?  Have  they  served  the  small  nations  justly — 
Poland,  the  Balkan  States,  Armenia?  What  have  they  de- 
sired ?  They  want  their  own  share,  and  more  than  their  own 
share,  to  further  their  own  interests  and  extend  their  imperial 
power.  They  will  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  the  small  nations, 
but  as  it  suits  themselves  to  say,  "  This  one  shall  we  destroy, 
and  that  one  shall  we  bring  to  life/' 

This  is  the  European  music,  just  like  snake  music.  On 
the  one  hand  they  sing,  on  the  other  they  sting.  Now  they 
stab  to  the  heart,  and  now  attempt  to  patch  up  the  wound 
they  have  made.  The  last  fifty  years  of  Armenian  massacres 
have  been  nothing  but  a  play  of  the  European  Powers,  a 
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game  of  chess  in  which  the  lives  of  men  and  nations  are 
the  pawns. 

When  Germany  began  to  build  up  the  Turkish  Empire 
and  establish  the  Bagdad  Railroad,  then  she  began  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world,  because  it  meant  invasion  of  India 
and  Russia.  The  Balkan  States,  Belgium  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  a  series  of  buffer  states  between  German  and 
English  interests.  Then  Germany  began  to  threaten  the 
inundation  of  British  territory,  along  with  the  smaller  states. 
Where  is  all  the  talk  of  peace  which  went  on  in  Europe 
before  the  war?  What  shall  we  think  of  it  in  the  light  of 
recent  events  ?  In  how  many  cases  was  it  nothing  but  a  cloak 
to  hide  far-reaching  schemes  of  empire  and  aggrandize- 
ment? As  soon  as  England  felt  her  own  interests  endan- 
gered, naturally  she  began  to  take  defensive  steps.  So  jeal- 
ousy began  to  arise  between  the  powers.  English,  French, 
and  Russian  protests  were  viewed  by  Germany  as  senseless 
and  jealous  attempts  to  prevent  her  unlawful  expansion, 
attempts  inspired  by  envy.  It  was  an  attack  upon  her  feel- 
ings as  well  as  upon  her  interests.  Insensibly  she  began  to 
adopt  a  bellicose  attitude.  This  made  the  other  powers  even 
more  nervous  and  apprehensive.  Again  Germany,  feeling 
that  the  other  powers  were  tremendous  in  growth,  began  to 
think  that  the  only  way  that  she  could  advance  her  power 
was  by  military  force.  The  growth  of  her  army  only  served 
to  crash  the  civilization,  because  it  seemed  to  support  their 
intuitive  forebodings  by  ruthless  facts.  Germany,  it  seemed, 
was  arming  herself  against  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  And 
this  may  be  partly  true.  Why  should  Germany  be  jealous 
of  England  ?  Because  she  had  established  her  commerce  long- 
before  Germany?  Why  should  England  be  jealous  of  Ger- 
many for  development  of  her  commerce?  But  neither  side 
would  trust  the  other,  because  in  the  past  of  both  many  a 
black  eye,  many  a  lie  passed,  and  promise  unfulfilled  still 
cried  out  for  punishment. 

There  is  space  upon  the  earth  for  many  times  more 
people  than  are  living  to-day.  There  is  room  in  the  world  and 
to  spare  for  all.    Why  should  one  man  begrudge  to  another 
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his  plot  of  ground,  or  the  goods  he  has  so  hardly  accumu- 
lated ?  Why  should  they  bend  their  efforts  in  wrestling  good 
things  from  one  another,  when  nature  stands  ready  to  yield 
in  abundance  to  all  who  choose  to  strive  with  her?  In  the 
strife  of  man  there  is  no  lasting  victory  nor  sure  achieve- 
ment, because  the  strength  of  the  weaker  grows  in  failure 
and  the  strong  becomes  weaker  by  success.  But  in  the  war 
with  nature,  men  grow  ever  more  powerful  in  relation  to 
their  environment.  But  selfish  materialism  blinds  men  to  the 
true  facts  of  the  case,  and  brings  on  great  and  terrible  wars. 

Moreover,  when  the  contract  of  the  Bagdad  Railroad 
was  thrown  open  in  European  capitals,  naturally  Germany 
would  grab  it.  It  is  because  of  her  aim  all  along  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  line  for  military  purposes.  Why  did  not  Eng- 
land take  it?  Of  course  she  could  not.  She  would  at  once 
have  aroused  suspicion  that  she  was  aiming  at  the  domination 
of  the  world.  Besides,  she  had  all  she  wanted.  What  should 
have  been  done?  The  Bagdad  Railroad  should  have  been 
given  to  some  neutral  power  in  Europe,  or  better  to  Ameri- 
can firms.  If  Americans  had  taken  up  the  matter  when  the 
contract  was  offered  at  Washington,  the  Eastern  question 
would  have  been  settled  then  and  there,  and  we  would  not 
have  had  this  great  war  today.  America,  being  a  neutral 
nation,  would  not  have  caused  suspicion  among  European 
Powers.  No  one  would  have  suspected  her  of  attempting  to 
swallow  up  Turkey,  or  of  seizing  any  land  in  Asia  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  one  of  his  recent  addresses, 
said,  "  We  have  many  things  to  settle  with  the  warring  coun- 
tries, but  now  we  cannot  insist  on  anything.  We  will  let  it 
go  until  after  the  war."  This  is  absolutely  true  and  well 
said.  Why  is  this  dissatisfaction  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
with  Europe?  It  is  because  the  Great  Powers  are  eager  to 
get  more  and  more.  It  is  with  nations  as  with  capitalists  and 
financiers.  The  more  they  have  the  more  they  want.  Kings 
want  to  enlarge  their  kingdoms,  capitalists  wish  to  increase 
their  capital.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  public  suffers — 
if  men  are  crushed  and  destroyed. 

After  all,  there  is  one  important  factor  in  this  great  war 
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not  often  noticed.  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States  are  the 
cause  of  this  tragedy  of  the  European  nations  today.  There- 
fore, the  twentieth  century  will  see  the  end  of  wars  and  the 
sorrow  shall  be  buried  forever ;  affliction  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  wars  will  cease  to  be.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the 
judgment  day  wTill  come.  The  Teutons  will  be  bankrupt.  That 
will  mean  a  great  change  in  their  government.  It  is  sure  to 
come.  The  Balkan  States  will  probably  fall  under  the  control 
of  one  of  the  Great  Powers.  Then  the  disturbances  which 
have  swept  out  of  them  to  embroil  Europe  will  be  stopped  at 
their  source.  For  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  been  annoy- 
ing each  other  and  the  civilized  world.  After  all,  this  terrible 
sacrificing  of  men,  women  and  children — fifteen  millions  of 
lives,  two  hundred  billions  of  dollars — shall  not  be  thrown 
away  and  the  coming  generations  will  enjoy  the  benefits. 
Then  the  near- Eastern  question  will  be  settled  forever. 

The  second  important  question  to  be  considered  is  what 
will  happen  to  Turkey.  Probably  Turkey  will  have  to  get 
out  of  Asia-Minor.  Then  there  will  be  no  more  "  sick  man 
of  Europe. "  Armenia  will  then  be  constituted  a  separate 
nation.  In  this  matter  especially  should  America  lend  her 
support.  Then  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  massacres.  There 
will  be  a  new  Armenia — and  there  is  reason  for  it.  The 
liberal  spirit  of  Armenian  ethics  is  most  strikingly  evidenced, 
in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  in  the  belief  that  the  pious  and 
the  virtuous  of  all  nations  will  participate  in  the  Eternal  Bliss, 
and  in  the  doctrine  that  man's  salvation  depends  not  upon  the 
acceptance  of  certain  articles  of  belief  nor  on  ceremonial  ob- 
servations, but  on  that  which  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  religion, 
purity  of  heart,  morality  of  conduct,  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment. These  are  the  reasons  why  this  great  nation  should 
support  them.  Not  long  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  when  the 
troubles  of  Armenia  were  great  in  the  terrible  massacres 
of  1909,  "  Dispatches  from  the  East  give  proof  that  Armenia 
has  fallen  into  trouble  and  confusion,  and  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment is  utterly  powerless  to  bring  about  a  condition  of 
peace  and  order.  Sooner  of  later  foreign  Powers  must  inter- 
vene in  Armenia  so  as  to  suppress  the  disorder  and  open  up 
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that  wonderful  crossroad  of  the  world."  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
that  Armenia  was  designed  by  nature  to  be  the  crossroad 
of  the  world.  He  also  said  that  America  stood  ready  to  dis- 
pose its  fleet  so  as  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question.  Listen  to  his  exact  words :  "  Over  and  above  all 
considerations  of  trade  and  politics  we  will  continue  to  urge 
the  claims  of  outraged  humanity  in  the  stricken  land  of 
Armenia."  He  believed  that  Armenia  needed  what  Cuba 
needed  in  1898.  Even  though  he  did  nothing,  yet  he  showed 
his  love  and  sympathy.  Then  the  massacres  were  very  small 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  present. 

Not  only  does  Armenia  deserve  to  live  because  of  the 
high  moral  nature  of  her  people,  but  a  resuscitated  Armenia 
will  be  a  matter  of  good  policy  for  the  Allies.  Should  the 
Allies  succeed  in  humbling  Germany,  troubles  in  Europe  will 
be  settled.  It  is  to  prevent  troubles  between  these  smaller 
nations  that  some  buffer  state  will  have  to  be  created,  to 
keep  their  boundaries  apart  and  prevent  suspicion  and 
jealousy. 

THE  SCISSOR-MAN 

H.  Thompson  Rich 

I 

rHE  beat  of  feet  comes  up  the  street, 
The  vagrant  beat  of  a  rover's  feet. 

It  nears,  it  nears,  as  Dan  appears, 
As  Dan  the  scissor-man  appears! 

He  bears  a  pack  upon  his  back, 
A  novel  manner  of  knapsack! 

And  as  he  nears  with  nomad  swing, 
The  laughing  children  following, 

You  catch  a  fragment  of  his  song — 
A  bit  of  rhythm  borne  along 

Upon  the  wind  that  wanders  by, 
A  fond  wayfarer  of  the  sky: 
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"Scissors  to  grind!    Scissors  to  grind!" 
The  echoes  reach  before,  behind. 

And  now  a  window's  opened  wide, 
And  now  a  curtain's  thrust  aside, 

And  now  a  little  lady  waves 

Her  dusting-cloth — and  ends  his  staves. 

He  faces  towards  her  quizzically: 
"  Scissors  to  grind,  today  ?  "  asks  he. 

She  nods  and  holds  aloft  a  pair 
Of  scissors  to  his  saucy  stare. 

He  smiles.    "  Now  I  must  work,  alack!" 
He  muses,  and  unstraps  his  pack. 

II 

The  children  gather  in  a  ring; 

They  crowd  about,  they  laugh,  they  sing: 

"Dan,  Dan,  the  scissor-man, 
Sharpens  things  the  best  he  can!" 

Zus-zuzz,  zus-zuzz,  the  wheel  goes  round, — 
Oh,  but  it  is  a  merry  sound! 

They  gather  closer,  listening; 

And  now  they  dance  about  the  ring : 

"Dan,  Dan,  big  and  tan 

I'd  like  to  be  a  scissor-man !" 

Zus-zuzz,  zus-zuzz,  without  a  doubt, 
It  makes  you  want  to  dance  about ! 

Dan  laughs  aloud.    "  You'd  like  my  tan  ? 
You'd  like  to  be  a  scissor-man  ?" 

He  chuckles  once,  he  chuckles  twice, 
And  then  he  gives  them  this  advice : 

"Of  all  the  scissor-men  I've  met, 
I  haven't  met  a  rich  one  yet, — 
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And  what  is  more,  so  hear  me  still, 
I  don't  believe  I  ever  will !" 

Ill 

Now  Dan  has  finished  sharpening; 
But  still  the  children  keep  the  ring. 

They  crowd  about  and  crowd  about 
And  will  not  let  the  poor  man  out : 

"Sing  us  another  song,"  they  say, 
"And  then  we'll  let  you  go  away, — 

A  song  of  Dan,  so  big  and  tan, 
A  son  of  Dan  the  scissor-man !" 

He  smiles,  and  as  he  straps  his  pack 
Upon  his  great  broad-shouldered  back, 

He  hums  a  lilting  farewell  treat 
To  the  little  circle  at  his  feet: 

"There  was  a  scissor-man  so  wise, 
He  made  his  home  beneath  the  skies; 

He  wandered  near,  he  wandered  far, 
By  day,  by  night,  by  sun,  by  star ; 

All  around  the  world  he  went, 
Not  a  nickel,  not  a  cent ; 

Not  a  worry,  not  a  doubt, 
Not  a  thing  to  think  about; 

Not  a  single  thing  to  do, — 
Children,  how  would  that  suit  you?" 

He  laughed  a  last  long  laugh,  and  then- 
Turned  into  the  road  again. 

The  beat  of  feet  goes  down  the  street, 
The  vagrant  beat  of  a  rover's  feet. 

It  goes,  it  goes,  the  wild  zvind  blows     .     . 
But  where  Dan  goes,  nobody  knows! 


THE  MAN  WHO  GREW  PEAS 

E.  Eugene  Barker 

AS  I  come  in  and  turn  on  the  desk  light,  my  eyes  fall  on 
a  little  picture  that  hangs  before  me  over  the  desk. 
Instead  of  busying  myself  with  work  at  once,  as  I 
usually  do,  to-night  I  allow  myself  to  indulge  in  fanciful  mus- 
ings. As  I  sit  gazing  at  the  picture,  my  thoughts  wander  off 
to  visit  the  man  whom  it  portrays  and  make  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance. 

It  is  the  face  of  a  lovable  and  genial  person,  but  the 
thin,  hard-pressed  lips  of  the  large  mouth  show  strength  and 
firmness.  The  spectacles  and  the  broad,  high  forehead  indi- 
cate a  man  of  studious  habit  and  intellectual  power.  The 
eyes,  deep-set  beneath  straight,  heavy,  overhanging  brows, 
are  kindly,  but  above  all  impress  one  that  here  is  a  man  who 
thinks  and  ponders,  who  reaches  his  conclusions  quietly.  In 
short,  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  would  win  the  loving  respect 
of  his  fellows,  and  who  has  the  ability  to  fulfill  any  trust 
placed  in  him  by  others.  It  is,  moreover,  the  face  of  a  man 
whose  disposition  has  been  sweetened  by  quiet  meditation, 
and  by  constant  association  with  earth  and  flowers.  He 
worked  in  a  garden. 

The  hands  are  exquisitely  modeled  and  sensitive.  They 
are  not  small  or  effeminate.  They  are  full-blooded  and 
strong,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  refinement  and  virility. 
What  does  his  dress  indicate?  A  seal  ring  on  the  hand  that 
holds  a  prayer-book,  a  surplice  of  richest  lace,  the  cape  and 
pendant  cross,  above  all  the  mitre  and  crozier  at  his  elbow, 
signify  him  to  be  a  prelate  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  is 
the  portrait  of  Gregor  Mendel,  Abbot  of  Brunn. 

The  scientific  world  has  been  much  interested  of  late 
in  this  priest,  who  lived  so  quietly  in  the  Austrian  city  that 
when  he  died  in  1884  the  world  at  large  knew  nothing  of  his 
epoch-making  discoveries  in  natural  science. 

I  turn  to  the  journal  of  a  learned  society  that  lies  close 
at  hand,  and  open  it  to  a  view  looking  across  the  well-kept 
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square  in  Brunn  toward  the  Augustinian  Cloister.  The 
buildings  are  large  and  imposing.  The  Gothic  chapel,  in 
harmony  of  proportions  and  grace  of  lines,  is  not  excelled 
by  many  of  the  greater  eccleciastical  edifices  of  Europe.  The 
home  of  the  Brothers,  to  the  left  of  it,  is  large  and  dignified, 
in  architectural  pretensions  commensurate  with  the  Abbey. 
This,  then,  is  the  institution  over  which  Gregor  Mendel 
presided. 

But  what  of  Mendel  the  man,  not  Mendel  the  prelate? 
At  one  side  of  the  square  there  has  recently  been  erected  a 
statue  of  whitest  marble.  Against  a  hedge  of  leafy  pea  vines, 
there  stands  at  ease  a  figure  clad  in  the  robes  of  a  monk.  It 
is  Mendel  the  man,  the  gardener,  to  whom  the  world  pays 
honor — the  man  who  grew  peas.  He  was  not  at  all  times 
the  prelate,  who  in  the  portrait  wears  the  robes  of  state  with 
such  dignity. 

Again  I  turn  to  the  journal,  and  read  there  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  his  friend  Nageli,  the  scientist,  in  1868. 
After  making  some  kindly  and  sincere  inquiries  regarding 
his  friend's  health,  and  thanking  him  for  sending  some  seeds, 
he  goes  on  to  say:  "  A  complete  and  most  unexpected  change 
has  lately  come  to  pass  in  my  circumstances.  My  unworthy 
self  was  chosen  on  May  30th  by  the  chapter  of  the  institution 
to  which  I  belong,  to  be  its  head  for  life.  From  my  hitherto 
humble  position  as  teacher  of  experimental  physics,  I  thus 
find  myself  suddenly  translated  into  a  sphere  where  every- 
thing is  so  strange,  that  it  will  be  only  after  much  time  and 
effort  that  I  shall  be  able  to  feel  myself  at  home.  This  how- 
ever, shall  not  prevent  me  from  continuing  the  experiments 
in  hybridization  which  have  now  become  so  dear  to  me,  and 
I  hope  when  I  have  got  used  to  my  new  position  to  be  able 
to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  them." 

Alas !  the  duties  of  his  new  office  did  prevent  much  fur- 
ther work  with  his  plants,  but  the  laws  of  heredity  that  he 
had  already  discovered  were,  and  are  at  the  present  day,  the 
most  definite  and  complete  of  any  known  to  us.  The  letter 
gives  a  clue  to  the  humility  of  his  character,  but  as  one  looks 
at  the  exterior  of  the  splendid  monastery,  he  wonders  how 
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a  man  of  simple  tastes  could  live  a  simple  life  amidst  such 
sumptuous  surroundings. 

Again  I  open  the  drawer  of  my  desk  and  bring  forth 
another  photograph.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  little  clock  with 
two  long  weights  swinging  against  a  bare  white  wall — an 
unpretentious  little  alarm-clock  such  as  one  might  buy  for  a 
few  marks  in  any  German  shop.  But  it  had  a  voice — a  voice 
that  spoke  to  Gregor  Mendel  in  the  quiet  of  his  cell,  and  called 
him  to  work  as  faithfully  as  ever  his  conscience  called  him 
to  duty.  This  little  clock  I  like  to  think  of  as  a  personality, 
a  friend  who  worked  with  Mendel,  and  reminded  him  in  the 
early  morning  that  it  was  time  to  go  forth  into  the  garden 
and  look  to  his  plants. 

This  musing  brings  the  man's  personality  so  vividly 
before  me  that  across  the  years  I  can  see  him  standing  in 
his  brown  monk's  robe  and  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice,  deep 
but  pleasant,  explaining  in  his  genial  manner  his  much  loved 
experiments. 

It  is  the  garden  of  the  monastery,  the  dew  is  yet  on  the 
vines  and  freshness  in  the  air,  and  he  is  there  at  work 
among  his  pea  vines,  stooping  low  over  some  prostrate  plants, 
the  dirt  on  his  coarse  brown  robe,  his  cowl  thrown  back,  and 
on  his  bare  head  the  slant  rays  of  the  early  sun,  just  peeping 
over  the  garden  wall.  Looking  up,  he  espies  me,  and  ad- 
vances with  a  smile  on  his  face,  a  welcome  in  his  outstretched 
hands.  He  greets  me  genially,  and  leads  the  way  back  to 
where  he  had  been  pollinating  flowers.  Before  a  curtain  of 
pea  vines  crisp  and  fresh,  he  stops  and  begins  to  talk,  finger- 
ing them  caressingly  the  while. 

These  peas  he  has  been  studying  for  nearly  eight  years, 
and  they  have  taught  him  many  things.  Yes,  in  the  past 
he  had  always  been  fond  of  pottering  around  in  the  garden, 
and  he  had  often  made  artificial  pollinations  on  his  flowers 
to  obtain  varieties  new  in  color,  after  the  manner  of  Kolrenter 
and  Gartner.  The  results  had  interested  and  puzzled  him 
because  the  hybrids  and  their  progeny  were  so  variable.  In 
the  hybrids,  some  of  the  characters  were  identical  with  the 
character  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  parents,  or  else  they 
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blended  to  form  a  new  character,  but  in  the  progeny  of  the 
hybrids  they  were  usually  variable.  He  had  often  wondered 
why  these  men,  who  gave  their  whole  attention  to  making 
such  crosses,  and  who  must  have  noticed  how  strikingly  the 
same  forms  always  appeared  when  the  same  characters  were 
crossed  together,  had  never  formulated  some  general  law 
that  could  explain  how  all  these  changes  took  place. 

The  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  certain  it  seemed 
to  him  that  these  hybrid  forms  always  reappeared  in  a  definite 
and  orderly  way,  and  that  if  one  set  about  it  with  only  the 
end  in  view  of  rinding  how  they  occurred,  he  surely  would 
succeed  in  solving  the  problem  and  finding  a  definite  con- 
trolling law.  The  results  seemed  very  confused,  but  certain 
forms  always  reappeared  and  it  could  not  be  merely  by 
chance.  Now  these  men,  it  seemed  to  him,  had  been  too 
ambitious,  their  experiments  had  been  too  complicated,  and 
the  many  points  of  difference  in  the  plants  they  had  crossed 
may  have  obscured  the  results  they  sought.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  look  after  just  one  pair  of  characters,  as  a  purple 
and  a  white  flower,  disregarding  all  other  differences  in  the 
plants,  and  watch  for  these  colors  or  a  mixture  of  them  to 
appear  in  the  plants  grown  from  the  seed  of  this  cross  ?  And 
then  to  grow  every  seed  from  each  of  these  plants,  follow- 
ing them  another  generation  further,  and  arranging  the  types 
in  groups  according  to  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged  ? 
If  one  grew  seed  from  every  plant  for  several  generations 
after  the  crossing,  and  arranged  them  in  a  definite  series 
of  descent,  he  could  follow  those  two  colors  right  through, 
it  seemed  to  Mendel,  and  possibly  would  find  some  numerical 
relations  existing  between  the  different  color  types  in  each 
generation.  It  seems  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  anybody 
to  do  this.  And  if  one  could  do  it,  arranging  the  whole 
pedigree  in  an  orderly  series,  it  might  throw  some  light  on 
the  way  new  varieties  appear  in  nature. 

All  the  while  he  has  been  telling  me  this,  he  has  been 
training  the  vines  against  a  framework  of  brush  boughs  and 
strings  with  the  touch  of  a  man  who  cares.  These  pea  vines 
would  be  just  as  good  as  any  other  plant  to  use  in  such  an 
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experiment.  Instead  of  crossing  a  red  with  a  white  flower, 
one  could  cross  one  of  these  tall-growing  vines  with  a  dwarf 
vine,  or  a  plant  having  smooth  round  seeds  with  one  having 
angular  wrinkled  seeds,  or  one  having  flowers  scattered  all 
along  the  stem  among  the  leaves  could  be  crossed  with  one 
having  them  bunched  at  the  top  of  the  stem  like  this  vine — 
and  he  touches  a  cluster  of  delicate  lavender  blossoms.  Yes, 
the  pea  he  has  always  found  an  ideal  plant  with  which  to 
work.  Its  characters  are  constant,  and  are  easy  to  recognize. 
He  has  found  it  sets  seed  abundantly,  and  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  insects  bringing  to  it  the  pollen  of  another  plant,  owing 
to  the  closed  structure  of  the  flowers.  He  is  kneeling  now, 
opening  with  deft  fingers  the  petals  of  a  little  flower  to  reveal 
its  pistil  and  stamens.  There  they  are  all  together  safe  within 
the  "  keel  "  and  covered  over  with  their  own  pollen.  He  had 
crossed  together  a  tall  plant  and  a  short  plant,  and  had  found 
that  all  the  hybrid  plants  were  as  tall  as  the  taller  parent. 
None  was  short.  But  when  he  grew  the  seed  from  them  all, 
some  were  short  again  as  the  dwarf  grand-parent.  The  short 
character  had  disappeared  in  the  first  hybrid  generation  after 
the  cross,  but  it  must  have  been  there  latent,  for  it  reappeared 
again  in  the  second  generation.  It  was  just  as  though  it 
were  dominated  and  obscured  by  the  tallness,  and  recessive 
to  it.  In  the  second  generation  there  were  always  three  tall 
plants  to  every  short  one,  a  definite  ratio.  He  found  this 
to  be  true  of  all  seven  of  the  contrasted  character  pairs  in 
the  peas  that  he  had  crossed  together. 

"  Now  what  do  you  suppose  happened  when  I  planted 
the  seeds  from  these  second  generation  vines  ?"  he  asks. 

"  From  the  short  ones  grew  short  plants,  but  from  the 
tall  plants  came  both  tall  and  short  ones,"  he  adds  with  a 
quizzical  smile  on  his  lips. 

*  I  grew  them  all  another  generation  and  the  short  ones 
gave  always  short  plants,  while  the  tall  ones  sometimes  gave 
only  tall  plants,  and  sometimes  gave  both  tall  and  short.  This 
was  puzzling,  but  I  found  that  among  the  tall  plants,  the 
ones  that  gave  only  tall  plants  were  only  one-third  as 
numerous  as  the  ones  that  gave  both  tall  and  short.     Here 
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I  had  short  plants  that  always  bred  true,  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  in  each  generation ;  three-fourths  were  tall,  and 
of  these  tall  ones  one-third  bred  true  in  every  later  genera- 
tion, but  two-thirds  of  them  continued  to  break  up  into  tall 
and  short  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  1,  just  as  the  first  tall  hybrid 
had  done.  They  were  evidently  hybrids  like  it,  but  the  other 
constant  ones  behaved  like  the  two  original  ancestors  if  they 
had  not  been  crossed  with  each  other.  They  always  bred 
true.,, 

While  he  is  explaining  all  this  to  me,  he  traces  a  diagram 
in  the  earth  with  a  small  stick.  "  You  see,  those  characters 
are  inherited  in  an  orderly  way,  and  in  definite  ratios,"  he 
continues,  "  in  spite  of  the  seeming  confusion;  and  I  never 
would  have  discovered  it  if  I  hadn't  grown  them  for  several 
generations,  every  seed  by  itself,  and  kept  track  of  its  place 
in  the  scheme." 

I  am  interested  and  examine  more  closely  the  diagram 
in  the  garden-bed. 

"  It  is  all  definite  as 
mathematics  before  us, 
but  how  will  you  explain 
it?  I  puzzled  over  it  a 
long  time  after  the  definite 
ratios  had  shown  them- 
selves before  the  true  ex- 
planation occurred  to  me. 
Now  it  appears  as  simple 
as  can  be.  I  will  show 
you.  Each  plant  chosen 
to  start  with,  whether  it 
was  tall  or  short,  had  only  the  one  character  in  it,  and  formed 
pollen  and  egg-cells  all  of  one  kind,  accordingly  as  the  plant 
possessed  either  the  character  of  tallness  or  shortness.  Now 
when  we  fertilize  an  egg-cell  in  the  tall  plant  with  pollen  from 
a  short  plant,  a  seed  will  be  formed  bearing  both  characters 
in  it.  It  is  a  hybrid  of  tallness  and  shortness,  and  if  they 
blend,  the  plant  that  comes  from  it  will  be  medium  sized, 
but  if  the  character  for  tallness  is  much  stronger  than  the 
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character  for  shortness — as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  peas,  tall- 
ness  entirely  dominates  the  short  character,  and  the  plant 
appears  tall.  Thus  the  two  opposed  characters  are  forcibly 
combined  in  the  hybrid  plant,  but  when  this  plant  comes  to 
form  its  pollen  and  egg  cells,  these  characters  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  separate  from  one  another,  and  will  not  enter  to- 
gether into  any  pollen  cell  or  egg  cell.  Instead,  there  are 
formed  '  tall '  pollen  grains,  and  '  short '  pollen  grains,  '  tall ' 
egg  cells  and  '  short '  egg  cells,  in  equal  numbers.  Now  just 
watch  what  happens  when  we  pollinate  the  hybrid  plant  with 
its  own  pollen." 

Again  he  stoops  down  to  trace  a  diagram  in  the  soft 
warm  earth.  Catching  his  own  enthusiasm  I  bend  eagerly 
forward,  as  if  the  mysteries  of  Life  were  being  revealed  be- 
fore my  marveling  eyes — as  indeed  they  were !  "  Here  we 
have  two  kinds  of  pollen  formed,  and  two  kind  of  egg  cells, 
each  in  equal  numbers.  According  to  the  law  of  proba- 
bilities, a  '  tall '  pollen  grain  will  fertilize  a  '  tall '  egg  cell, 
and  a  purely  tall  plant  will  result.  It  has  no  shortness  in 
it,  and  its  progeny  can  never  be  short.  Then  we  have  one 
1  short '  pollen  grain  fertilizing  a  '  short '  egg  cell.     A  pure 

short  individual 
wSSSt                  ISnt  offspring  results,    whose 
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Diagram  showing  the  ratio  of  tall  plants  to  short  plants  in  the  and   a       SllOrt       pOl- 

offspring  of  a  first  generation  hybrid  pea  vine  .  r  ... 

fertilized  with  its  own  pollen  len     grain     iertlllZ- 

ing  a  '  tall '  egg 
cell.  The  tallness  in  both  these  is  stronger  or  '  dominant,' 
as  I  call  it,  so  these  seeds  will  produce  tall  plants.  This  is 
how  we  find  three  tall  plants  to  every  one  short  plant  in  the 
second  generation.  But  two  of  these,  you  see,  are  hybrids 
and  contain  both  tallness  and  dwarfness.  They  are  just  like 
their  hybrid  parent,  and  when  fertilized  with  their  own  pollen 
will  produce  in  the  same  way  tall  plants  and  short  plants, 
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three  of  the  tall  ones  to  one  of  the  short  ones.  This  holds 
good  not  only  for  tallness  and  dwarfness,  but  also  for  the 
color  of  the  seedcoats,  the  difference  in  form  of  the  ripe  pods, 
and  for  all  the  other  characters  I  have  studied.  Indeed,  I 
suspect  it  would  hold  good  for  many  other  characters  in  other 
plants  as  well." 

"  What  would  happen  if  you  tried  to  combine  more  than 
one  pair  of  contrasted  characters  ? '  I  find  myself  asking. 
"  Did  you  ever  try  that?  " 

Yes,  and  I  have  found  they  combine  according  to  the 
same  laws,  but  the  results  are  more  complicated.  The  Law 
of  Chance  tells  us  what  combinations  to  expect,  and  in  what 
ratios  they  will  occur." 

Again  he  is  kneeling  on  the  ground,  tracing  a  diagram 
in  the  loose  soil  of  an  unplanted  seed-bed,  so  absorbed  that 
he  does  not  hear  the  striking  of  the  bell  in  the  cloister.  Not 
for  sometime  does  he  realize  that  the  signal  is  sounding  for 
matins.  Then  he  hurriedly  shakes  the  dirt  from  his  robe, 
commenting  as  he  does  so,  that  he  sometimes  forgets  the 
matins  entirely,  so  absorbed  does  he  become  in  his  devotions 
here  with  the  pea  vines.  "  I  forget  I  am  not  kneeling  in 
chapel,"  he  adds  with  a  droll  twinkle  in  his  eye.  n  "  The 
Brothers  complain  that  I  spend  the  best  of  my  time  here, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  can  do  no  better  service  than 
in  helping  God  to  grow  flowers." 

It  remained  for  a  later  generation  of  scientific  investiga- 
tors to  make  the  same  discoveries  over  again,  though  in  never 
so  brilliant  an  inductive  way.  His  original  papers  came  to 
light  in  1900,  when  their  full  import  was  appreciated,  and 
their  rediscovery  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  scientific  re- 
search in  the  ways  of  heredity. 

His  spirit,  reincarnated,  now  lives  again,  a  dominant 
force  in  the  lives  of  scores  of  investigators  who  are  searching 
the  truth  in  the  great  mysteries  of  life.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  this  later  generation  to  do  homage  to  Gregor  Mendel,  not 
as  Abbot  Brunn,  but  as  The  Man  Who  Grew  Peas. 


ZIONISM    AND   THE    AMERICAN 

SPIRIT 

(A  New  Perspective) 
Elisha  M.  Friedman 

ZIONISM,  for  twenty  centuries  a  religious  yearning, 
and  since  twenty  years  a  social  program,  did  not 
appeal  to  the  world  at  large  until  the  advent  of  the 
great  war.  However,  the  attention  that  the  minor  peoples 
attracted  during  the  course  of  the  conflict  set  up  a  new  stand- 
ard in  terms  of  which  the  Jewish  problem  might  be  reasoned 
out.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  blunders  made  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Jewish  problem  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ghetto, 
came  from  viewing  it  entirely  as  a  theological  problem  instead 
of  more  broadly  as  a  sociological  one.  But  the  tragedy  of 
Belgium,  the  fate  of  Poland  and  the  plea  of  the  small  nations, 
has  furnished  a  new  measure  to  apply  to  the  whole  Jewish 
problem. 

Recent  events  have  served  to  accentuate  Zionism  as  an 
attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question.  The  cam- 
paign in  Palestine  has  dramatically  brought  the  land  of 
ancient  Israel  to  the  fore.  Our  own  entry  into  the  war,  and 
the  voice  that  we  are  to  have  at  a  coming  peace  conference, 
has  given  a  peculiar  turn  to  America's  interest  in  the  Zionist 
question. 

Specifically,  what  is  Zionism?  Dating  back  as  a  hope, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  resuscitated  as  a  project 
by  its  gifted  leader,  Theodore  Herzl,  Zionism  was  formulated 
at  the  first  International  Zionist  Congress  in  1897  as  a  move- 
ment, aiming  to  secure  for  the  Jewish  people  a  publicly  and 
legally  assured  home  in  Palestine.  Much  water  has  flowed 
to  the  sea  since  then.  Ink  has  been  spilled  at  and  for  the 
movement.  However,  the  opposition  was  never  on  the  part 
of  non-Jews,  strange  to  say,  but  only  on  the  part  of  Jewish 
anti-Zionists,  who  either  mistook  the  aims  of  the  movement 
or  had  selfish  fears  as  to  their  own  status.    However,  twenty 
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years  of  discussion  have  clarified  thought  on  the  subject,  so 
that  to-day  it  might  be  said  that,  regardless  of  political  form, 
Zionism  aims  to  preserve  the  Jewish  people  in  their  ancestral 
home  that  they  may  contribute,  along  with  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world,  to  the  enrichment  of  the  world's  culture.  The 
Zionist  community  will  affect  not  only  the  Jews  who  will 
return  to  Palestine  after  the  war,  but  far  more  vitally,  will 
it  concern  their  scattered  brothers  in  the  various  political 
states. 

Not  only  because  America  numbers  over  a  million 
Jews  among  her  sons  does  the  question  interest  us  as  Ameri- 
cans. In  a  more  than  selfish  sense,  America  has  a  stake  in 
the  Zionist  ideal.  The  righteous  nation  that  fought  for  Cuba 
and  then  set  her  free,  that  alone  of  all  the  powers  refused 
an  unjust  indemnity  from  China,  that  newly  set  for  the  world 
another  example  in  high-minded  rather  than  high-handed 
diplomacy  in  Colombia,  that  refused  under  powerful  provo- 
cation to  interfere  with  the  liberty  which  the  Mexican  people 
were  working  out  for  themselves,  and  that  entered  the  great 
war  that  "  the  world  might  be  made  safe  for  democracy/' 
this  friend  of  the  small  peoples  has  translated  the  square  deal 
in  terms  of  international  affairs.  It  would  be  counter  to  every 
noble  impulse  to  which  America  has  given  birth  if  she  did  not 
at  an  opportune  moment,  generously  offer  her  aid  toward  the 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  to  a  home  and  a  center  in 
Palestine.  Because  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  the  first  people 
that  wrote  democracy  into  its  charter  of  government — the 
Bible,  and  because  our  republic  was  influenced  at  its  birth  by 
the  Hebraic  traditions  that  dominated  New  England,  there- 
fore when  this  ancient  people  is  struggling  to  regain  its  posi- 
tion in  the  brotherhood  of  the  world,  America's  interest  in 
the  freedom  of  small  nations  finds  an  added  sanction. 

ZIONISM   IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

The  emancipation  of  the  Jew  in  Russia,  while  it  may 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  individual  Jew,  will  not  solve 
the  problem  of  the  Jewish  people.  Kicked  and  buffeted  about 
for  twenty  centuries,  it  is  now  in  danger  of  dissolution.    The 
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Jewish  problem  is  not  alone  one  of  persecution.  It  involves 
as  well  the  loss  by  an  historic  social  group  of  its  distinctive 
personality.  The  people  that  on  its  own  soil  produced  the 
Bible  has  contributed  nothing  objective  during  two  thousand 
years  of  dispersion,  although  it  may  have  been  the  subject 
of  an  inspiring  picture  of  persistence  and  martyrdom.  It 
merely  preserved  itself.  And  when  history  brought  to  it 
political  emancipation,  it  entered  into  spiritual  sterility. 
Creature  of  persecution,  the  Jew,  adaptable  and  imitative, 
assumed  the  hue  of  his  surroundings  with  its  decidedly 
materialistic  tinge. 

To-day,  the  Jewish  people  is  slowly  dying,  culturally  and 
socially.  Lacking  a  home  and  a  center  of  life,  its  religious 
reserves  are  being  exhausted.  The  Jewish  people  may  be 
contributing  as  individuals  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  but 
as  a  living,  active,  social  group,  they  count  for  naught.  In 
France,  Italy  and  Spain,  they  have  almost  ceased  to  be.  The 
Jews  of  England  and  Germany  are  following  a  similar  course. 
Only  the  immigration  from  eastern  Europe,  hitherto  the 
arena  of  persecution,  is  temporarily  postponing — for  but  a 
few  generations — the  processes  of  decay  of  Jewish  life  in 
our  own  country. 

The  absorption  of  a  scattered  minority  people  is  the 
inexorable  law  of  history.  Can  the  Jews  hope  to  escape 
it?  And  if  they  will  not,  as  they  cannot,  then  emancipation 
will  mean  the  complete  dissolution,  in  Russia  as  well  as  in 
France,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Italy,  of  this  dis- 
persed minor  group. 

Well,  what  of  it?  asks  the  anti-Zionist.  The  answer  is 
— the  harmony  of  world  cultures.  The  world  is  the  richer 
for  the  existence  of  a  Belgian  or  a  Polish  people.  Scatter 
them,  and  they  will  cease  to  produce  Maeterlincks  or  Chopins, 
as  the  Jews  have  ceased  to  produce  Isaiahs.  Give  the  Jewish 
people  Palestine,  and  a  portion  of  them  will  produce  dis- 
tinctive and  essential  values  to  beautify  and  enrich  human 
life.  History  proved  it,  when  only  forty-two  thousand  Jews 
returning  to  Palestine  with  Ezra,  edited  the  Bible,  and  pre- 
served the  God  idea,  without  which  there  would  be  to-day 
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neither  Christianity  nor  Mohammedanism.  Indeed,  the  rest 
of  the  Jews,  scattered  over  the  world  of  that  time  were 
assimilated,  but  the  nucleus  in  Palestine  survived. 

Without  Zionism,  without  a  center  in  Palestine,  the  Jews 
will,  until  they  cease  to  exist,  constitute  an  international 
irritation,  as  in  the  past — a  problem  in  Germany  as  well  as 
in  Russia,  or  in  any  country  where  they  as  a  scattered 
minority  refuse  to  merge  themselves  completely  and  without 
qualification  of  blood  or  culture  with  the  majority  in  every 
political  state.  And  when  they  cease  to  be,  as,  without  a 
center,  they  must,  when  the  student  will  view  them  only  as 
history,  then  the  world  will  be  the  poorer,  as  it  is  for  the 
passing  of  Greece  and  its  art,  or  of  Rome  and  its  law,  yes, 
poorer  even  as  the  world  for  the  passing  of  the  red  man  from 
this  continent.  At  this  perilous  stage  of  his  existence,  the 
Jew  has  no  other  avenue  of  escape  from  dissolution  but  the 
reestablishment  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of  a  home  and  a 
center  in  Palestine.  The  disappearance  of  the  non-Pales- 
tinian Jew  will  then  be  no  loss  to  the  world's  cultures  nor 
will  his  continued  survival  outside  of  Palestine  be  attended 
by  any  friction,  as  little  as  is  the  life  of  the  Belgians  in  Russia 
or  the  Poles  in  England. 

If  only  as  a  large  social  experiment  Zionism  should  be 
tested  out  for  its  potentialities.  For  less  than  a  century,  the 
Jewish  people  have  been  freed  from  civil  and  political  disa- 
bilities. Yet,  in  the  train  of  emancipation,  there  followed 
various  dangers.  Released  from  pressure,  the  Jewish  people 
have  lost  their  distinctive  spiritual  bent,  so  that  they  no 
longer  produce  peculiar  and  essential  social  values  of  any 
kind. 

Worse,  still,  they  are  dying  out.  They  are  losing  for- 
ever the  power  to  create  in  a  future  new  cultural  values  such 
as  every  people  is  capable  of  producing.  The  process  of 
disintegration  began  in  France  after  the  French  Revolution 
and  in  Germany  after  the  razing  of  the  Ghetto  walls.  The 
result  is  not  sporadic  or  accidental  in  France  or  Germany, 
but  continuous  and  inevitable  everywhere — in  England,  in 
the  United  States,  and,  from  now  on,  in  Russia.    The  ferment 
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of  liberty  will  not  spare  the  people  that  was  hitherto  encased 
within  the  walls  of  the  Pale.  During  the  process  of  disinte- 
gration, even,  the  Jews  incur  the  prejudice  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Their  death  as  a  group  is  accompanied  by  all  the  pains 
of  mortal  dissolution — economic  boycott  in  Poland,  academic 
and  military  discrimination  in  Germany  and  social  ostracism 
everywhere. 

As  a  people,  it  is  dying  hard — a  long,  drawn-out  and 
lingering  death,  for  the  basic  law  of  existence  is  self-preser- 
vation. When  a  group  becomes  awrare  of  approaching  dis- 
solution, it  makes  desperate  efforts  to  live.  Except  for  iso- 
lated cases,  the  scattered  Jews  will  not  readily  merge  their 
identity  with  the  other  peoples  of  the  world;  for,  to  do  so 
would  mean  extinction,  unless  they  previously  established  a 
center.  This  condition  is  unique  with  the  Jews  and  does  not 
hold  for  the  members  of  any  other  people,  for,  when  a  French- 
man, Belgian,  Pole  or  Irishman  gives  up  his  old  connections, 
he  leaves  behind  a  great  source  of  national  life  which  can 
survive  without  his  allegiance.  Not  so  with  the  Jew  or  with 
any  other  dispersed  group  that  has  no  territory. 

Because  his  group  is  in  continuous  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion, the  Jew  exhibits  at  all  times  a  social  psychology  exhibited 
by  other  peoples  only  in  times  of  war  or  other  great  dangers 
to  the  group.  The  lack  of  a  center,  coupled  with  the  desire 
to  continue  to  live,  is  the  cause  of  the  singular  character- 
istics of  the  Jew.  Loyalty  in  times  of  distress  is  a  beautiful 
trait  which  is  apotheosized  in  human  relationships.  Because 
the  Jewish  people,  as  a  people,  has  always  been  in  distress, 
down  to  this  very  day,  its  members  have  been  keenly  loyal 
to  the  group.  Even  though  this  loyalty  is  generalized  and 
exhibits  itself  in  many  directions  in  relation  to  an  employer, 
to  an  institution  or  to  his  native  land,  yet  this  trait  in  him 
alone  is  stigmatized  as  clannishness.  Because,  as  a  people, 
it  dare  not  give  up  its  identity,  there  has  arisen  against 
the  entire  group,  regardless  of  the  nobility  of  the  character 
of  any  individual  in  it,  a  prejudice  which  varies  in  the  degree 
of  severity  only  with  the  breadth  of  vision  of  his  neighbors. 
This  anti-social  feeling,  in  turn,  develops  a  keen  sensitive- 
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ness  to  criticism,  a  consciousness  of  self,  and  a  lack  of  poise 
that  is  embarrassing.  The  Jew  is  also  unique  for  his  pride 
in  his  past.  This  is  directly  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  creative 
social  group,  the  Jewish  people  has  a  barren  present,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  its  past.  As  individuals,  baptized  at  times, 
the  Jews  may  have  enriched  civilization  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  number,  in  every  field  of  human  activity  and  in  every 
country — in  England,  the  Herschels  in  astromony,  and 
Disraeli  in  statesmanship;  in  Germany,  Marx  in  social  re- 
form, Herz  in  electricity,  Ehrlich  and  Wasserman  in  medi- 
cine, and  Mendelssohn  in  music,  Ballin  in  commerce,  and 
Harden  in  journalism ;  in  Russia,  Mendeleef  in  chemistry  and 
Anotokolsky  in  art;  in  Holland,  Spinoza  in  philosophy  and 
Israels  in  painting — and  so  on,  in  France,  Bergson ;  in  Den- 
mark, Brandes,  and  in  Italy,  Luzatti.  But,  because  as  a  peo- 
ple, as  a  social  entity,  it  has  produced  little  in  the  past  two 
thousand  years  of  dispersion,  it  harks  back  continually  to  a 
rich  past  as  a  source  of  pride.  And,  as  Lyman  Abbott  put  it, 
"  It  is  a  poor  present  which  shines  only  by  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  past."  The  Jew  is  singular  in  all  these  psychological 
traits,  as  he  is  peculiar  also  in  the  fact  that  his  is  the  only 
living  social  group  that  has  no  center.  If  the  Jewish  people 
is  permitted  to  reestablish  a  normal  group  life  in  Palestine 
to  save  it  from  the  ever-present  threat  of  dissolution,  its  mem- 
bers will  become  normal  like  the  rest  of  men. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  a  selfish  stake  in  the 
Zionist  movement.  If  they  would  solve  their  Jewish  problem, 
they  must  recognize  the  law  of  self-preservation  of  the  group 
and  aid  in  the  restoration  of  a  Jewish  community  in  Palestine. 
If  they  fail  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Jewish  people  to  their 
ancestral  home,  they  fail  to  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem, 
and  leave  unremoved,  the  international  irritation  of  a  home- 
less people  that  does  not  want  to  die,  and  therefore  refuses 
to  merge  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  Diplomatic  dilet- 
tantism, dallying  with  the  symptoms  of  social  maladjustments 
by  legislating  equality,  or  giving  the  Jew  merely  individual 
liberty,  political  or  economic,  will  not  solve  the  collective 
problem — the  freedom  of  a  group  to  live  and  express  itself 
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in  accordance  with  its  historic  bent  or  its  inherent  inclina- 
tions. 

THE  PROBLEM   OF  AMERICAN   JUDAISM 

The  problem  of  American  Judaism,  as  a  writer  in  the 
magazines  recently  saw  it,  is  not  an  isolated  problem  in  itself. 
For  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  problem  of  the  American 
Jew,  just  as  one's  opinion  of  a  poem  or  a  painting  involves 
a  judgment  of  its  creator.  One  may  decry  this  statement 
as  a  "  narrow  racialism/'  However,  this  would  be  absurd, 
for  a  world-noted  scholar,  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  "  Social 
Evolution,"  calls  attention  to  the  generalization,  that  religion 
is  the  function  of  a  social  group.  The  "  people  of  the  book  " 
reflected  its  aspirations  in  the  religion.  Likewise  the  hopes 
for  a  restoration  of  his  people  are  among  the  sublimest  ideals 
which  the  prophets  pictured. 

If  the  Jewish  religion  in  America  is  now  colorless,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  unified  Jewish  community  which  can 
idealize  its  social  aspirations.  The  contribution  of  the  Jews, 
to  the  spiritual  advance  of  humanity  was  made  during  the 
few  hundred  years  when  Israel  was  on  its  own  soil  and  living 
a  full,  normal,  social  life.  Twenty  centuries  of  exile  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  Moses,  an  Isaiah,  or  a  Jesus,  the  products 
of  a  united  people.  For  two  thousand  years  the  Jew  has 
hibernated  culturally.  He  has  been  living  of!  his  past.  But 
now  that  all  religion  is  being  revalued  and  reinterpreted,  the 
Jewish  people,  dismembered  and  scattered  all  over  the  globe, 
is  powerless  to  adapt  its  spiritual  heritage  to  modern  life.  The 
result  is  disintegration.  The  Jew  cannot  justify  his  further 
separate  existence  in  a  state  of  dispersion,  except  for  the  hope 
that  he  may  be  preserved  until  the  day  when  his  children 
again  rebuild  the  Jewish  group  life.  Reject  Zionism  as  a 
future  hope,  not  only  to  be  prayed  for,  but  to  be  realized  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  and  there  cannot  be  found  any  justi- 
fication for  the  persistence  of  a  separate  people. 

Reform  Judaism,  was  at  one  time  anti-Zionistic.  In 
rejecting  the  Palestine  that  either  as  a  fact  or  as  a  hope  united 
four  thousand  years  of  Jewish  history,  the  theological  re- 
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formers,  in  the  flush  of  the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  had  to  find  some  justification  for  a  further 
separate  existence.  So  they  constructed  a  "  mission  theory," 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Jew  was  to  act  as  a  missionary  to  his 
fellow  citizens  and  therefore  the  dispersion  was  interpreted 
to  be  a  blessing  and  a  state  to  be  made  permanent.  This 
scheme  is  a  perversion  of  Jewish  history,  for  in  thirty-five 
centuries  there  never  arose  a  party  that  rejected  Palestine 
as  a  fact  or  as  a  hope  and  yet  survived.  Time,  the  deadly 
foe  of  all  error,  has,  in  fifty  years,  shown  the  unreality  of  this 
excuse  for  a  further  separate  existence  of  the  Jewish  people. 
So  far  from  justifying  a  separate  existence  of  the  Jewish 
people,  anti-Zionistic  Reform  Judaism  has  convincingly 
proven  the  logic  and  inevitableness  of  its  disappearance,  for, 
contrary  to  its  intended  aim,  it  has  succeeded  in  cutting  of! 
from  the  Jewish  people  some  of  its  finest  families  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reform  movement  testifies. 

History  cannot  furnish  a  single  example  of  a  people  scat- 
tered among  many  others  that  has  maintained  its  identity. 
The  Jews  were  an  apparent  exception  to  this  sociological  law. 
The  bonds  of  religion  as  an  internal  influence  and  the  pres- 
sure of  persecution  as  an  external  force,  made  possible  for 
the  Jew  a  sort  of  hot-house  existence  during  twenty  centuries 
of  an  immobile  civilization.  But  formal  religion  is  a  weaken- 
ing institution  in  a  modern  life,  whose  spirituality  is  universal 
and  transcends  geographical,  racial  or  theological  limitations. 
Correspondingly,  persecution  is  lessening  its  rigors,  and, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  era,  life  on  this  planet, 
far  from  remaining  rigid,  is  become  accelerated  in  its 
mobility.  As  a  result,  the  Jewish  people  is  rapidly  under- 
going the  normal  processes  of  assimilation,  the  merging  of 
blood  and  the  amalgamation  of  culture.  It  is  following  its 
erstwhile  Greek  and  Roman  contemporaries  into  oblivion. 

Some  anti-Zionists,  and  they  never  have  been  non-Jews 
— say  that  this  dissolution  is  a  desired  consummation.  Is 
it?  Let  us  see.  In  the  international  harmony  of  cultures, 
each  nation  plays  a  distinct  part.  Eliminate  from  civilization 
the  contributions  of  the  English,  French  or  German  peoples 
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and  you  impoverish  it.  Because  Belgium  gave  birth  to  her 
characteristic  literature,  it  is  for  the  weal  of  civilization  that 
she  be  regathered  from  exile.  Because  Poland  produced  her 
peculiar  poetry  and  music,  the  world  will  be  enriched,  if  she 
is  reestablished.  And  so,  because  Israel,  on  its  native  soil 
and  as  a  normal  group,  bore  a  Moses,  an  Isaiah  and  a  Jesus, 
she  should,  if  restored  to  her  ancestral  home,  again  produce 
leaders  after  her  own  kind  to  add  her  nuance  to  the  harmony 
of  the  nations. 

The  intrinsic  truth  of  Zionism  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  alone  of  all  the  movements  in  Jewry  it  was  able,  ulti- 
mately, to  attract  every  section  and  party  among  the  Jews, 
the  Orthodox,  the  Conservative,  the  Reform  Jew,  the  un- 
churched, nay,  even  the  assimilationist,  who  believed  that 
the  destiny  of  the  Jews  lay  in  his  disappearance.  Many 
thoughtful  non-Jews,  among  whom  are  Charles  R.  Crane, 
Norman  Hapgood,  and  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  H.  G.  Wells,  Maxim  Gorky  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 
sen,  abroad,  viewed  the  matter  as  a  social  problem,  which  it 
largely  is,  and  have  come  to  the  support  of  the  Zionist  move- 
ment. The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Blackstone,  an  Episcopalian 
divine,  antedated  Herzl  by  several  years  in  advocating  the 
restoration  of  the  JewTs  to  Palestine. 

Now,  every  new  thought  must  fight  its  way  to  ac- 
ceptance. The  degree  of  opposition  to  it  is  a  measure  of  its 
potency.  But  time  is  the  ally  of  truth.  "  The  eternal  years 
of  God  are  hers."  So,  while  early  Zionists  preached  against 
tremendous  forces  and  under  penalties  which  would  ordi- 
narily suppress  all  but  those  imbued  with  a  great  ideal,  the 
last  ten  years  have  brought  about  a  great  change.  When 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  who  was  fighting  for  justice  in  indus- 
trial relations,  and  who  was  all  his  life  aloof  from  any  Jewish 
interests,  approached  the  problem,  he  viewed  it  not  with  the 
sentiment  born  in  childhood  associations  and  not  with  the 
bias  of  training,  but  as  a  problem  of  spiritual  freedom,  of 
the  right  of  a  fallen  people  again  to  stand  erect  with  its  fel- 
low-peoples. Zionism  appealed  to  him  not  from  within,  but 
from  without ;  not  as  a  personal  affection,  but  as  an  abstract 
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proposition.  The  winning  in  191 3  of  Brandeis,  the  advocate 
of  the  "  square  deal  "  in  industry,  was  the  turning-point  in 
the  struggle  of  Zionism  for  recognition.  There  had  been 
won,  in  addition,  Nathan  Straus,  among  philanthropists, 
Julian  W.  Mack  and  Hugo  Pam,  of  the  bench,  Eugene 
Meyer,  Jr.,  in  finance,  and  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  hosts  of 
others  in  the  Reform  rabbinate.  The  tide  had  turned.  Jacob 
H.  Schiff,  by  reason  of  his  prestige  and  leadership,  was  at 
one  time  the  most  damaging  foe  of  Zionism.  However,  even 
he  recently  pinned  his  faith  in  the  hopes  and  aims  of  Zionism. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  man  that,  in  his  advanced  years,  he  re- 
tains the  vigor  of  thought  and  the  freshness  of  mind  which 
enabled  him  to  perceive  the  essential  soundness  of  the  move- 
ment he  had  been  opposing  and  to  re-adjust  his  views  on  it. 
And  only  yesterday,  as  it  were,  Adolph  Lewinsohn,  whose 
activities  transcend  creed,  has  likewise  joined  those  that  see 
in  Zionism  a  solution  to  the  Jewish  question.  The  only  op- 
ponents of  Zionism  left  are  a  diminishing  number  of  the 
radical  rabbis,  who,  though  not  old,  are  of  set  mind,  and  with 
an  unworthy  consistency  refuse  to  face  the  facts — the  dan- 
ger of  disintegration  of  the  scattered  Jewish  people  in  the 
present  world  ferment. 

IF  THE  BELGIANS  OR  POLES  WERE  DISPERSED 

"  Well,"  says  the  man  in  the  street,  "how  does  the  mat- 
ter affect  me?"  To  this  extent.  If  the  Belgians  or  Poles 
were  scattered  from  their  ancestral  hearths,  they,  too,  would 
strive  to  maintain  their  group  life.  They,  too,  would  be- 
come sensitive  to  criticism,  self-conscious,  proud  of  their  past. 
They,  too,  would  refuse  to  give  up  their  identity  among  all 
the  peoples  in  whose  midst  they  were  scattered,  and  they, 
too,  would  constitute  a  series  of  international  irritations — 
problems  to  perplex  statesmen  and  sociologists.  And  in  this 
state  of  dispersion,  there  would  form  in  their  midst  three 
parties — the  assimilation  party,  the  status  quo  party  and  the 
restoration  party.    . 

The  assimilants,  ever  aware  of  the  social  maladjust- 
ments, would  have  the  century-old  struggle  for  survival  end. 
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by  themselves  disappearing  as  a  people.  This  is  a  cult  of 
cowardice  and  a  program  of  flight  from  battle.  Yet,  even 
this  policy  has  no  significance  unless  it  is  carried  out  by  all. 
But  this  is  absurd,  for  you  cannot  expect  millions  of  persons 
to  abandon  a  tradition  and  deny  a  history  which  at  one  time 
was  able  to  mould  the  life  of  mankind.  Nor  will  a  whole 
people  reject  the  hope  in  its  future — the  prerequisite  to  social 
suicide.  And  here  is  the  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  policy 
of  Jewish  assimilation.  For,  if  only  some  advocate  the  dis- 
solution of  the  group  as  the  solution  of  the  problem,  they 
seem  deserters  of  a  losing  cause,  which  needs  their  support. 
They  are  regarded  as  renegades  by  the  world  at  large  and 
by  those  that  remain  loyal,  whose  devotion  is  thereby  inten- 
sified. Further,  regardless  of  his  own  attitude  in  the  matter, 
the  outside  world  continues  to  identify  the  assimilationist 
Jew  with  his  fellows.  He  is  blamed  for  their  faults,  and 
pays  the  penalty  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  group.  In- 
sofar as  it  affords  no  relief  to  the  assimilationist  and  intensi- 
fies the  loyalty  of  the  great  mass  of  a  dispersed  people,  the 
policy  of  partial  assimilation  defeats  its  own  ends.  It  is  pur- 
poseless. It  has  been  tested  out,  as  a  solution  of  the  Jewish 
question,  and  has  proven  an  eloquent  failure. 

Again,  if  the  Belgians  or  Poles  were  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and,  after  centuries  of  persecution,  were 
sharpened  mentally  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  under  difficult 
conditions,  they,  too,  would,  with  the  advent  of  a  more  hu- 
mane era,  become  economically  rooted  to  their  native  lands. 
Now,  Prof.  Seligman  showed  that  the  economic  interpretation 
of  history  holds  even  in  spiritual  affairs.  Accordingly,  there 
should  then  develop  a  status  quo  group  with  a  theory  of  living 
to  fit  in  with  the  economic  status  of  the  established  fugitives. 
Their  leaders  should,  as  did  anti-Zionistic  Rabbis,  con- 
veniently construct  for  them  a  philosophy  to  justify  their 
dispersion.  In  view  of  the  prejudice  against  them,  they  also 
might  convince  themselves  about  a  destiny  of  spreading  a 
mission  of  tolerance  to  the  weak,  which  would  possibly  appeal 
to  the  original  generation  that  escaped  persecution,  but  not 
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to  their  unscathed  children.  The  subsequent  generations 
would  lose  their  attachment  to  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  group,  and  would  desert  it.  In  the  scattered  state,  the 
hypothetical  Belgians  and  Poles  would  no  longer  produce 
leaders  and  heroic  figures,  as  the  Jews  have  ceased  to  do  so. 
Their  cultural  development  would  end.  For  a  time  they  might 
move  by  the  accumulated  momentum  of  previous  centuries. 
But,  eventually,  they  would  find  themselves  spiritual  bank- 
rupts and  cultural  anachronisms.  And,  reasoning  theologi- 
cally instead  of  sociologically,  many  people  would  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  scattered  people  is  spiritually  stagnant,  that, 
at  best,  it  can  only  preserve  itself,  and  that  only  a  normal 
group  on  its  soil  can  generate  its  inherent  and  distinctive 
social  values.  And.  posibly,  some  romantic  and  regretful 
young  writer  might  also  ask  why  some  one  of  the  scattered 
Belgians  "  is  not  fired  with  that  spirit  which  comes  into  the 
hearts  of  men  "  on  their  native  Flemish  soil,  to  thrill  the 
world  with  a  message  of  Belgian  ideals. 

And,  finally,  the  hypothetical  dispersed  Belgians  or 
Poles  might  develop  a  third  party — the  restorationists.  In 
part,  they  might  be  idealists,  who  loved  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  a  once-free  Belgium.  In  part,  they  might  be  the 
persecuted  Belgians  or  Poles  in  some  benighted  lands.  Or 
they  might  even  be  righteous  men  and  women,  whether 
Belgian  or  not,  who  viewed  the  problem  as  one  of  social 
freedom  or  of  the  liberty  of  a  repressed  group.  Then  there 
might  appear  the  scientist,  to  analyze  the  problem  as  one  of 
an  abnormal  type  in  sociology,  and  to  show  that  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  dispersed  Belgians  and  Poles,  the  social  malad- 
justments and  the  international  irritations  were  due  not  to 
differences  in  belief,  but  to  the  attempt  of  a  people  to  persist 
in  a  permanently  scattered  state,  indeed,  were  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  center  and  of  a  home. 

This  sociologist  might  show  how  all  the  parties,  the 
assimilants,  the  status  quo  section,  as  well  as  the  restora- 
tionists, would  benefit  by  the  reestablishment  of  an  unfettered 
community  in  their  ancient  home  in  Belgium  or  Poland.  The 
restorationists  among  the  Jews  are  the  Zionists.     They  de- 
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sire  the  rehabilitation  of  Palestine  as  a  self-renewing  and 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  Jewish  life.  This  community 
could  and  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  saving  the  peo- 
ple from  dissolution.  The  non-Palestinian  Jew  could  then 
merge,  if  he  so  chose,  with  any  new  social  group,  as  complete- 
ly as  does  the  expatriated  Dane  or  Swiss.  Zionism  would 
solve  the  assimilationist's  problem,  for  it  would  relieve  him  of 
the  "  back  pressure  "  which  now  identifies  him  with  his  people 
and  prevents  his  assimilation.  The  assimilationist  Jew  will 
under  Zionism  be  an  expatriate  without  the  stigma  of  desert- 
ing a  losing  cause,  for  it  will  then  no  longer  need  his  sup- 
port. 

For  the  status  quo  Jew,  living  in  the  present  scattered 
state,  who  may  want  to  maintain  his  historic  connections, 
the  center  in  Palestine,  with  its  newly-developing  normal 
life,  will  invigorate  the  spent  spiritual  forces  of  Jewish  life 
elsewhere.  The  status  quo  Jew  may  be  the  member  of  a  free 
spiritual  empire.  Just  as  the  Briton,  "  overseas/'  carried  the 
English  idea  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  globe,  and  in  re- 
turn brought  back  to  his  island  home  that  broad  tolerance 
for  foreign  cultures  that  has  made  England  the  world's 
colonizer,  so  also  the  Jew  "  overseas  "  might  be  consuls  of 
the  spirit.  He  might  justify  his  further  scattered  existence 
if  he  could  exchange  the  products  of  a  reinvigorated  people 
in  Palestine  for  all  the  cultural  wealth  of  the  nations  to  their 
mutual  benefit.  Further,  a  center  in  Palestine  would  serve 
as  a  potential  alternative,  the  existence  of  which  would  create 
self-confidence  and  poise,  the  absence  of  which  traits  con- 
stitutes the  common  defect  of  the  Jewish  psychology  to-day. 
Zionism  will  take  the  non-Palestinian  Jew  out  of  the  class 
of  social  anomalies,  and  put  him  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of 
the  Swiss  or  the  Dane,  residing  abroad,  who  lives  unnoticed 
among  all  peoples  and  is  never  singled  out  either  for  blame 
or  praise. 

To  the  Palestinian  Jew,  nay,  to  the  Jewish  people,  Zion- 
ism means  the  restoration  to  a  free  environment,  with  lati- 
tude for  the  development  of  any  race  endowments  it  may 
possess.     To  the  progress  of  man  it  means  the  adding  of 
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another  instrument  to  enrich,  be  it  by  ever  so  little,  the  cul- 
tural harmony  of  the  nations.  To  the  nations  of  the  world 
it  means  the  opportunity  for  atoning  in  one  generous  moment 
for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  an  unfortunate  people  for 
twenty  centuries. 

To  us,  as  Americans,  Zionism  means  the  expression  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  of  the  American  spirit  of 
fair  play,  of  liberty  for  men  and  for  nations.  As  the  Ameri- 
can chart  of  government  inspired  the  leaders  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics,  and  guided  the  founders  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  so  also  the  torch  of  civilization, 
burning  so  brightly  on  this  hemisphere,  may  yet  lend  its  light 
to  the  restored  commonwealth  at  the  junction  of  three  con- 
tinents. The  Hebraic  spirit  of  democracy  was  realized  by 
the  Puritans  in  our  federation  of  states.  Enriched  by  the 
genius  of  a  great  free  people,  the  American  idea  may  re- 
inspire  the  cradle  whence  civilization  sprung. 

The  great  war,  admittedly  conceived  in  economic  rival- 
ries, has,  however,  taken  on  a  higher  aspect.  It  has  stirred 
deep  into  the  springs  of  human  progress.  A  democracy,  not 
only  of  individuals,  but  of  groups  and  of  nations,  is  the  des- 
tiny toward  which  the  struggle  seems  to  be  pointing,  with 
statesmen  as  the  pawns  of  a  Higher  Power.  We  may  think 
Benjamin  Franklin  out  of  date,  because  he  saw  the  finger 
of  Providence  in  our  Revolution.  But  that  is  the  fault  rather 
of  our  modern  scientific  spirit  carried  to  an  extreme.  Our 
vision  is  narrowed  to  the  field  of  the  microscope.  To  many 
of  us,  however,  there  is  something  superhuman  in  the  events 
that  are  shaping  themselves  under  our  near-sighted  eyes. 
Time  is  fulfilling  prophesy.  In  an  off-corner  of  the  stage, 
on  which  this  mighty  world  drama  is  acting  itself  out,  there 
is  the  Jewish  people,  just  liberated  in  Russia,  but  about  to 
be  saved  from  the  extinction  that  has  been  the  counterpart 
of  Jewish  emancipation,  by  the  "  remnant  that  will  return  ' 
to  the  land  of  its  fathers.  The  world  may  well  join  in  the 
ancient  prayer,  "  May  it  come  speedily  in  our  days." 
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DESK 

(the  story  of  a  working  girl) 
By  Herself 

I  AM  one  of  the  class  designated  as  working  girls. 
"  Poor  "  working  girls,  society  women  call  us,  when 

contemplating  a  strictly  moral  entertainment  for  us  and 
burrowing  into  our  life  stories.  It's  great  dope  for  them. 
They  can  give  interviews  to  newspapers  telling  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  hall-room  life — splendid,  sob  stuff  to  get  their  names 
— and  incidentally  their  photographs,  in  stunning  costumes, 
— into  the  paper.  Of  course,  they  think  we  are  human,  after 
a  fashion.  They  even  shake  hands  with  us,  through  kid 
gloves,  if  a  newspaper  photographer  is  present. 

Yet  the  same  social  posers  will  abuse  girls  at  the 
counter,  or  neglect  their  shopping  until  the  rush  hour,  and 
leave  a  frazzled-out  girl  with  a  mussy  pile  of  goods  to  clean 
up  at  closing  time.  I  don't  write  to  complain.  That  is  not 
my  idea  of  giving  the  working  girl's  case.  I  just  want  to 
show  that  a  girl  who  has  energy,  ability,  and  straightfor- 
wardness can  succeed.  Such  a  girl  does  not  need  to  accept 
charity  from  "  uplifters,"  and  she  is  not  dependent  on  the 
favor  of  designing  men. 

We  have  been  staged  as  "  Nellie,  the  Beautiful  Cloak 
Model,"  beset  with  unscrupulous  males;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  temptations  are  no  greater  in  business  than  in  private 
life — certainly  much  less  than  in  idleness.  Opportunities  for 
advancement  are  plentiful.  Industry,  study  of  one's  busi- 
ness, and  faithfulness  will  bring  them. 

My  salary  is  $10,000  a  year.  I  started  at  $4  a  week  when 
I  was  sixteen,  and  now  I  am  twenty-eight.  I  never  have 
accepted  a  favor  that  did  not  come  through  hard  work  and 
merit. 

My  father  is  a  tailor.  He  was  trying  to  support  a  wife 
and  six  children  on  $10  a  week.  It  was  in  San  Francisco,  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  earthquake.     We  lived  in  three 
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rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  a  warehouse  in  the  Mission  district. 
The  rent  took  one  week's  wages  every  month.  Mother 
intended  me  for  a  teacher,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  should  earn  twice  as  much  as  my  father.  The  week 
I  entered  high  school  two  things  happened — my  father 
pricked  his  finger  with  an  infected  needle,  and  the  stork 
brought  a  seventh  baby.  Father  did  not  use  a  needle  again 
for  six  months.  His  hand  and  arm  swelled,  and  only  long 
and  expensive  medical  care  saved  him.  Mother  was  up  in  a 
week  and  obtained  sewing  to  do  at  home;  but  there  was  a 
gap  between  her  earnings  and  the  expenses,  and  the  doctor's 
bill  was  still  to  be  paid.  Reluctantly,  she  sent  me  to  find 
work. 

"  I  don't  like  to  have  you  do  it,  Bessie,"  she  said.  "  I 
wanted  you  to  get  an  education,  and  I  hear  such  dreadful 
things  about  girls  in  the  stores.  But  my  fingers  are  worn  to 
the  bone.  Be  good  and  work  hard,  and  maybe  it  won't  be 
forever." 

I  remember  the  morning  well.  There  was  a  mist  driv- 
ing in  from  the  bay  as  I  walked  to  a  great  department  store 
in  Market  Street  to  answer  a  "  help  wanted  "  advertisement. 
I  was  small  for  my  age  and  timid.  The  employment  agent 
looked  at  me  shrewdly  when  I  told  him  I  was  sixteen. 

Right  at  that  employment  desk,  I  changed  my  opinion 
on  one  point  regarding  a  working  girl's  life.  It  was  not 
always  beset  with  snares.  This  man  had  great  power  over 
the  fortunes  of  girls;  yet  he  was  no  melodrama  villain.  In 
place  of  a  leer,  his  face  had  a  mature,  kindly  look.  I  believe 
he  had  daughters  of  his  own.  He  asked  about  my  home  and 
schooling,  and  took  down  the  address  for  verification.  Then 
he  sent  me  to  the  chinaware  department.  I  was  set  dusting 
shelves  and  dishes  at  $4  a  week.  The  superintendent  was  a 
woman  who  had  risen  from  cash-girl.  She  inspired  dread, 
but  later  I  learned  that  she  was  fair  and  took  a  kindly  interest 
toward  those  under  her. 

"  You  can  set  one  thing  down  right  here,"  she  warned 
as  I  took  up  duster  and  cloth  and  approached  the  shelves. 
"  Every  little  butter-dish  in  this  store  is  accounted  for. 
There's  not  going  to  be  any  missing,  either  from  knocking 
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them  off  the  shelves  or "  she  reached  toward  a  twelve- 
inch  soup  tureen  as  if  to  hide  it  under  her  tiny  apron.  '  If 
there  is,  you  go  home — provided  you  have  one." 

I  was  hurt  at  the  implied  suspicion  and  thoroughly 
frightened.  Those  piles  of  dishes  looked  so  topply  and  so 
fragile.  I  handled  that  cheap  ironstone-ware  as  if  it  were 
priceless.  Once  that  day  I  thought  I  saw  her  smile  at  me. 
My  nervousness  wore  off,  but  I  never  relaxed  my  industry 
from  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  until  five-thirty  at  night, 
except  at  lunch-hour.  After  a  few  days  I  began  to  get  little 
tokens  of  approval. 

The  chinaware  department  occupied  nearly  all  the  base- 
ment. In  a  room  in  the  center  was  the  jarring  power-plant, 
and  along  two  walls  were  elevators  whose  motors  clanked 
every  time  the  power  was  turned  on  and  off.  There  were 
whirring,  clicking  cash-carriers  and  big  truck-loads  of 
crockery  and  china  moving  back  and  forth.  The  basement 
air  defied  ventilation  systems.  It  was  a  noisy,  stuffy, 
crowded,  wearing  place.  There  were  nearly  a  hundred 
workers,  besides  the  customers.  There  was  the  superin- 
tendent, a  dozen  floor-walkers,  a  small  army  of  clerks  with 
a  little  bundle-wrapper  for  every  two  or  three  counters, 
looking  like  a  sentinel  in  her  cage.  At  the  lowest  station  in 
this  small  world  was  myself.  Half  a  dozen  floors  held  just 
such  turmoil,  where  a  tiny  black-haired  girl  in  black  skirt 
and  white  waist  and  apron  was  as  insignificant  as  I  was 
there. 

I  wondered  how  dusting-girls  and  bundle-wrappers  rose 
to  be  clerks,  and  whether  there  ever  would  be  a  chance  for 
me.  My  superintendent's  world  seemed  beyond  aspiration 
and  I  knew  that  there  were  others  still  above  her.  At  first  I 
hoped  to  go  back  to  school  and  fulfill  my  mother's  wish  by 
becoming  a  teacher.  Then  my  mind  formed  an  ambition  to 
rise  in  this  store  business. 

The  store  had  a  large  recreation  room  on  an  upper 
floor  where  the  girls  could  eat  their  lunches  and  get  hot  coffee 
or  tea.  We  formed  little  eating  clubs  and  divided  the  con- 
tents of  our  packages.     I  came  to  know  many  of  the  girls. 
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Most  of  them,  I  found,  intended  to  get  married  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  store  did  not  permit  flirting,  but  there  was 
always  a  string  of  boys  waiting  around  the  corner  from  the 
employes'  entrance  at  closing  time.  Sometimes  clerks  came 
in  listless  after  a  late  dance.  Those  who  wore  engagement 
rings  were  often  careless  about  their  duties.  Once  the  super- 
intendent stopped  to  chat  with  me  at  my  work. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  '  get  married  soon,'  Bes- 
sie," she  said,  laughingly.  I  was  the  smallest  girl  in  the 
department,  and  my  youth  was  a  standing  joke. 

"  It's  all  right,"  she  added.  "  It's  what  girls  should  do. 
But  they  certainly  neglect  their  work  while  it's  coming  on." 

I  gravely  assured  her  that  I  should  never,  never  marry. 
She  smiled  again,  "  Then  we'll  make  something  of  you,"  and 
she  turned  away. 

One  of  the  girls  in  my  lunch  club  told  me  the  secret  of 
the  price-code,  and  after  that  I  studied  wares  and  prices,  and 
made  up  my  mind  I  would  find  out  why  the  clerks  tried  to  sell 
certain  goods  rather  than  others  that  appealed  first  to  cus- 
tomers. I  wanted  a  counter.  They  gave  me  a  brief  chance 
during  the  Christmas  rush.  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a  little 
table  in  an  aisle,  with  salt-cellars  and  pepper-shakers  at  ten 
and  fifteen  cents  apiece. 

I  put  on  a  fresh,  clean  waist  that  first  morning,  scrubbed 
my  face  until  it  was  pink  and  spent  half  an  hour  doing  my 
hair.  It  was  an  important  event.  Business  was  slow  for 
the  first  hour  or  two.  Then  the  crowds  commenced  to  surge 
around  the  other  counters  and  customers  drifted  toward 
me.  I  had  spent  all  my  spare  time  studying  my  stock  and 
fingering  my  sales  book  to  get  the  knack  of  the  carbon  slips. 
When  I  got  my  first  little  rush,  it  flustered  me  and  I  forgot 
about  my  stock.  Some  of  my  sales  slips  came  back  for  cor- 
rection and  one  or  two  women  made  sneering  remarks  about 
service.  I  was  glad  to  rush  to  the  recreation  room  for  a 
half-hour's  nooning.  The  girl  who  had  explained  the  price 
code  noticed  my  worry. 

"  Don't  let  them  bother  you,"  she  said.  "  Women  are 
like  that.    I'll  bet  those  folks  that  put  on  airs  are  in  debt  to 
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the  grocer."  She  cheered  me  and  the  afternoon  was  easier. 
The  next  day  I  dressed  as  carefully  as  before  and  went  at  my 
work  in  a  businesslike  way.  The  day's  sales  amounted  to 
fifty  dollars.  I  remembered  my  wares,  and  practised  setting 
something  a  little  better  beside  the  dishes  a  customer  was 
examining.  This  is  a  knack.  It  doesn't  do  to  force  higher- 
priced  goods,  but  there  is  a  way  to  make  a  customer  see  the 
contrast  in  value  and  minimize  the  difference  in  price. 

In  my  odd  moments,  I  was  continually  running  up  and 
down  the  sales  record,  which  is  entered  on  the  cover  of  the 
book.  It  was  several  days  before  I  could  keep  my  figures 
tallying. 

This  book  had  a  special  number,  indicating  that  I  was 
only  an  extra  clerk.  Being  "  given  her  book  "  is  a  great 
event  in  the  career  of  a  store  girl.  It  means  that  she  has  a 
permanent  number  and  is  removed  from  the  grade  of  cash- 
girl  or  helper.  It  puts  her  in  a  different  wage  schedule,  but 
the  sense  of  promotion  amounts  to  more.  I  was  eager  to 
be  "  given  my  book." 

The  girl  who  had  befriended  me  most,  was  to  be  married 
in  January.  She  had  the  cream-pitcher  counter.  I  hoped 
they  would  give  me  her  place,  but  they  brought  a  clerk  from 
another  department  and  sent  me  back  to  my  dust-cloth.  I 
protested  to  the  superintendent. 

"  Mrs.  Gray,  why  couldn't  I  have  it,"  I  demanded. 

"  You're  too  young,  child,"  she  said.  That  night  I  let 
my  skirt  down  three  inches  and  appeared  the  next  day  with 
my  braids  coiled  on  top  of  my  head.  Mrs.  Gray  suppressed 
her  smile  with  a  handkerchief.  Soon  I  "  got  my  book."  I 
wanted  to  take  it  home  to  show  mother,  but  contented 
myself  with  bringing  her  to  the  store  to  see  me  selling  china 
match-safes.  She  had  been  suspicious  of  handsome  floor- 
walkers. Ours  was  sixty  years  old.  She  went  away  relieved. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  temptation  of  the  kind  she  feared  never 
came  my  way  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  store.  Sometimes  a 
giddy  girl  would  make  eyes  at  one  of  the  men  clerks;  but 
more  impropriety  might  occur  at  any  school.  Modern  store 
supervision  includes  adequate  protection  for  girl  employes — 
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and  the  managers  don't  get  their  pictures  in  the  society 
papers  as  uplifters,  either. 

As  salesgirl  I  started  with  $8  a  week,  which  wasn't  a 
bad  advance  for  five  months.  I  was  shifted  to  bread-  and 
milk-sets  and  then  to  cheaper  dinner-sets.  Here  I  came  in 
touch  with  middle-class  customers,  wives  of  workingmen, 
and  sometimes  an  economical  bride.  I  liked  them  better 
than  the  fashionable  people  who  would  spend  half  an  hour 
toying  with  the  salt-cellars.  I  encouraged  them  to  buy  a 
trifle  better  than  they  had  intended,  but  avoided  the  mistake 
that  many  clerks  make  of  trying  to  force  customers  beyond 
their  means.  Always  I  thanked  them  with  a  smile,  no  mat- 
ter how  disappointing  the  sale,  or  how  tired  I  was.  They 
liked  to  come  back.  My  sales  often  ran  over  $100  a  day. 
That's  why  the  superintendent  advanced  me  to  $10  a  week. 

When  I  was  dusting-girl,  my  mind  never  went  beyond 
the  sales  counters.  I  knew  there  must  be  much  more  to  the 
system.  Going  to  and  from  work  I  would  see  the  drays 
unloading  crates  and  barrels,  and  on  another  side  of  the  store 
were  the  delivery  wagons  taking  out  purchases.  Once  or 
twice  on  an  errand  I  had  passed  the  rows  of  offices  on  the 
third  floor,  and  could  see,  beyond  an  anteroom,  the  door  of 
the  all-powerful  manager's  office;  but  the  system  that  kept  all 
these  things  moving  was  beyond  any  imagination.  As  a 
salesgirl,  however,  I  commenced  to  see  a  little  way  into  the 
great  store-world.  My  first  medium  was  the  stock  clerk,  an 
assistant  of  the  china  buyer,  who  came  around  periodically 
to  check  up  shortages  and  requirements.  We  were  supposed 
to  keep  a  note  of  goods  running  short.  Many  of  the  girls 
neglected  to  do  so.  Being  new  and  ambitious,  I  was  careful 
of  my  stock  book. 

"  I  like  to  come  to  your  counter,  Miss  Harrison,''  he 
told  me — "  Bessie  "  went  with  the  dust-cloth.  "  Most  of 
these  girls  have  me  tearing  my  hair.  I  have  to  take  an  inven- 
tory every  time  I  look  over  their  shelves.  If  I  didn't  lose  so 
much  time  with  them,  I'd  be  a  buyer  by  now." 

"  Do  buyers  make  much  money?  " 

"Do  they?     Just  ask  me.     And  a  trip  to  New  York 
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twice  a  year  and  London  and  Paris  once  in  a  while.  But  not 
for  me.  They  think  I'm  slow  because  I  have  to  do  the  work 
of  shiftless  clerks. " 

I  had  never  been  beyond  Oakland;  and  I  wanted  to  be  a 
buyer! 

"  Mr.  Brown/'  I  told  the  stock  clerk  one  day,  "  I  think 
we'd  better  have  some  low-priced  gilt  band  dishes/' 

"Aren't  the  white  and  colored  ones  good  enough  for  the 
Mission  district?  "  My  people  had  moved  to  a  better  neigh- 
borhood toward  Golden  Gate  park,  but  I  was  sensitive  and 
loyal  to  the  old  neighborhood. 

"  They're  entitled  to  just  as  good  as  their  money  will 
buy,"  I  rejoined,  "  and  if  they  want  gilt  band  dishes,  they 
ought  to  have  them." 

The  next  order  included  two  hundred  sets  of  gilt  band. 
They  were  a  trifle  higher  priced,  but  they  attracted  women 
who  had  not  dreamed  of  affording  such  luxuries.  I  rather 
think  that  the  order  from  our  store  attracted  the  jobbers' 
attention,  because  soon  afterward  the  wholesale  price  was 
advanced  $3  a  set,  on  the  excuse  of  a  larger  demand.  Two 
or  three  months  later  the  china  buyer  sent  for  me. 

You  saved  us  $500  on  those  gilt  bands  and  put  us 
ahead  of  the  market  besides,"  he  said.  "  What  do  you  know 
about  selecting  stock?  " 

'  Nothing,"  I  replied.  "  I  saw  the  women  looking  at  the 
higher-priced  goods,  and  thought  they'd  be  pleased  with 
something  like  them." 

1  That's  the  main  thing  in  buying,"  he  said.  "  How 
would  you  like  to  come  into  my  department?  " 

The  earthquake  occurred  a  few  days  later  and  disorgan- 
ized business  worse  than  it  did  our  basement  stock  of  break- 
ables. In  the  low  shack  where  we  reopened  after  three  or 
four  weeks,  I  was  glad  enough  to  be  kept  as  a  clerk  without 
any  thought  of  promotion.  I  saw  some  of  the  rich  women 
who  had  annoyed  me  at  the  knick-knack  table  buying  cheap 
dishes  to  resume  housekeeping.  The  fire  had  taken  all  they 
had.     It  was  a  month  before  the  china  buyer  sent  for  me 
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again.  The  firm  was  preparing  to  rebuild  and  he  wanted  to 
get  his  order  list  made  up  early,  as  many  goods  must  come 
from  France. 

In  that  little  box  of  an  office  on  Van  Ness  avenue,  with 
a  ruined  city  in  sight  from  the  window,  I  commenced  to 
learn  more  about  business  and  human  nature  than  I  ever  had 
dreamed  of.  I  did  not  deal  with  the  traveling  men  direct 
and  should  scarcely  have  seen  them  but  for  the  makeshift 
quarters.  As  it  was,  I  learned  to  study  them.  Some  of  the 
veterans  from  old  houses  were  frank  and  courteous.  Others 
were  blustery  or  too  sleek  and  I  suspected  an  attempt  to 
•'  put  one  over  "  on  the  firm.  My  superior  was  one  of  the 
best  buyers  in  San  Francisco  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  watch 
him  weeding  out  proposed  orders,  forcing  discounts  and 
detecting  unsuitable  patterns. 

One  new  salesmen  for  an  old  house  booked  a  large 
order.  As  he  passed  out,  he  stopped  at  my  desk  and  made  a 
conventional  remark  about  the  fire.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  go  to  the  theater.  There  wasn't  any  theater  and 
the  invitation  was  only  a  joke,  but  I  didn't  like  his  manner. 
When  he  was  gone  I  turned  to  Mr.  Edelson. 

"  I'd  look  out  for  that  man,"  I  said. 

"  Why?  We've  dealt  with  that  firm  for  years.  I  know 
the  senior  partner.    He's  so  straight  he  leans  backward." 

"  But  I  don't  like  the  man.  There's  something  wrong 
with  a  firm  that  would  send  out  a  salesman  like  him.  I  wish 
you'd  investigate  that  order  before  it  goes  through." 

Mr.  Edelson  laughed  at  me,  but  after  office  hours  he 
went  through  a  file  of  the  trade  magazine.  He  found  that 
the  senior  partner  had  retired  and  the  firm  had  been  reor- 
ganized. Then  he  scanned  the  price  list  again  and  found 
that  an  A-star  grade  had  been  added  and  the  other  gradings 
dropped.  He  had  ordered  "A"  goods.  What  he  stood  to 
receive  at  the  price  was  "  B."  He  canceled  the  order.  It 
was  pure  intuition  on  my  part,  but  Mr.  Edelson  remembered 
it  and  advanced  me  at  the  first  opportunity. 

I  remained  with  Mr.  Edelson  three  years  and  was  pro- 
moted gradually  to  first  assistant  with   a   salary  of  $40. 
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Our  family  moved  to  the  geranium-hedged  heights  of 
Berkeley  across  the  bay,  and  I  helped  my  father  establish  a 
little  business  of  his  own.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
business.  There  were  many  things  that  served  as  a  barome- 
ter to  the  market.  I  had  absorbed  some  of  them  at  the 
counter — the  gilt  band  dinner-set  order  was  an  example. 
Then  there  were  many  ins  and  outs  to  dealing  with  wholesale 
houses.  Often  a  jobber  was  secretly  anxious  to  unload.  It 
was  the  buyer's  business  to  know  this,  for  it  enabled  him  to 
get  a  discount  and  make  it  worth  while  to  increase  an  order. 
The  Chinese  and  Japanese  salesmen  tried  to  sell  "  real 
Oriental  "  goods  that  were  designed  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
The  Yankees  were  no  more  scrupulous.  Mr.  Edelson  used 
good  California  common  sense,  backed  by  years  of  experi- 
ence, but  he  came  to  depend  on  me  for  the  final  test.  We 
established  a  little  signal.  When  I  laid  my  pencil  down  with 
the  rubber  tip  toward  me,  he  told  the  traveling  man  to  wait, 
and  we  went  through  the  "  dope." 

Salesmen  sometimes  brought  me  flowers  and  candy. 
Occasionally  one  would  invite  me  to  luncheon.  Mother  had 
schooled  me  to  rigid  conduct  and  I  followed  her  training 
with  daily  admonitions.  Her  teaching  was  academic,  one 
might  say.  It  was  good  and  I  adhered  to  it  in  principle,  but 
in  practice  one  must  learn  tact.  Most  men  are  gentlemen. 
An  independent  girl  can  keep  them  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Edelson  was  a  master  in  his  line,  and  I  could  not 
bee  my  way  to  further  promotion,  because  he  could  have  the 
position  as  long  as  he  wanted  it.  My  work  was  mostly  in  the 
store  with  occasional  visits  to  local  importers'  warehouses. 
I  wanted  the  pleasure  and  experience  of  travel.  I  com- 
menced to  covet  Mr.  Edelson's  job,  which  is  against  the  tenth 
commandment. 

One  day  the  general  manager  came  to  my  desk. 

"  How  would  you  like  to  be  a  buyer?  "  he  asked. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulder,  which  being  decoded,  read 
"  Fine  chance." 

"  Mr.  Edelson  will  never,  never  die,"  I  amplified;  "  and 
I  can't  really  say  I  want  him  to,  much  as  I  want  the  job." 
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"  How  about  art  needlework?  " 

'  How  about  ancient  Chinese  inscriptions  ?  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Jameson,  in  all  my  young  life  I  never  have  made 
an  inch  of  tatting,  embroidered  an  art  square  or  crocheted  a 
baby's  wristlet?  I  wouldn't  know  a  feather  stitch  from  a 
French  knot,  or  floss  from  cambric." 

'  There  are  assistants  who  know  all  that,"  he  told  me. 
You  know  business  methods  and  store  policies.  You  know 
people  and  you  know  when  to  buy  and  when  not  to  overload. 
Miss  Kramer,  the  art  needlework  buyer,  will  leave  in  two 
months  to  be  married.  You'll  spend  your  time  with  her  till 
then  and  she'll  take  you  on  one  New  York  trip,  much  as  she 
hates  to  go.    Your  salary  will  begin  at  $4,000." 

Two  years  after  entering  the  new  department,  I  was 
thrown  out  by  a  protracted  siege  of  sickness  and  the  firm  was 
not  able  to  fill  my  place  without  giving  the  newcomer  a  long 
contract.  I  faced  returning  in  a  strange  position.  While  I 
was  dreading  it,  a  large  specialty  importing  house  offered 
me  a  place  as  foreign  buyer  on  art  needlework. 

My  salary  now  is  fifty  times  what  it  was  zvhen  I  entered 
the  department  store  that  morning  twelve  years  ago.  I  own 
the  home  we  live  in,  and  have  been  able  to  help  my  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters.  I  spend  several  weeks  abroad  every 
year.  I  am  still  young  enough  to  marry  should  I  wish.  My 
career  is  not  phenomenal.  I  have  known  a  number  of  other 
girls  who  have  come  up  as  rapidly  and  gone  even  farther. 

One  evening  last  fall,  when  I  was  sitting  on  the  veranda 
looking  across  the  bay  at  the  mellow  radiance  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, a  limousine  stopped  at  the  door  and  a  fashionably 
dressed  woman  came  up  the  walk.  She  was  chairman  of  the 
shop-girls'  uplift  committee  of  a  San  Francisco  woman's 
club. 

"  I  came  to  ask  you,  as  one  who  has  had  experience," 
she  said,  "  what  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  to  help  those  poor 
young  things  in  the  midst  of  all  their  temptations  ?" 

"  Shop  early  and  let  them  alone  outside!"  I  said. 


AN  UNCONSIDERED  ASPECT  OF 

LIFE 

Le  Roy  Jeffers,  F.R.G.S. 

IT  is  the  common  experience  of  all  who  have  given  it  their 
attention,  that  many  animals  with  whom  we  are  associ- 
ated respond  not  only  to  our  words  but  likewise  to  our 
thoughts.  Especially  is  this  true  if  we  are  gentle  in  our 
dealing  with  them,  for  kindness  is  a  language  universally 
understood.  Browning  thus  voices  this  sense  of  companion- 
ship with  nature: 

"  Overhead  the  tree-tops  meet, 
Flowers  and  grass  spring  'neath  one's  feet; 
There  was  naught  above  me,  naught  below, 
My  childhood  had  not  learned  to  know : 
For,  what  are  the  voices  of  birds 
— Ay,  and  of  beasts, — but  words,  our  words, 
Only  so  much  more  sweet  ?" 

In  a  book  by  Oskar  Pfungst  entitled,  Clever  Hans, 
published  by  Flolt  in  191 1,  a  lengthy  study  is  made  of  one  of 
the  famous  Elberfeld  horses.  Many  men  of  prominence  and 
commissions  of  scientific  experts  visited  Herr  Von  Osten  and 
rigidly  investigated  his  methods  and  the  marvelous  achieve- 
ments of  his  horse.  Briefly,  the  facts  are  as  follows.  Von 
Osten  tried  the  experiment  of  teaching  his  horse  an  alphabet 
constructed  somewhat  after  the  method  of  the  Morse  code. 
With  patient  work,  and  the  inducement  of  carrots,  of  which 
the  horse  was  particularly  fond,  he  taught  this  heretofore 
dumb  animal  how  to  speak  by  tapping  his  right  forefoot  on 
a  board  a  given  number  of  times  for  each  letter.  Movements 
of  the  head  were  also  used  to  assist  in  communication. 

To  spell  words  whether  spoken  or  written  on  the  black- 
board was  a  matter  of  a  comparatively  short  time,  for  the 
horse  had  keen  hearing  and  remarkable  vision.  Of  his  own 
accord  Clever  Hans  adopted  a  phonetic  spelling,  possibly  in 
order  to  shorten  his  work  in  tapping  out  the  letters.  After 
a  time  he  was  reading  sentences  and  answering  questions 
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with  a  readiness  that  dumfounded  his  learned  investigators, 
for  he  made  instant  application  of  what  he  heard  to  the 
subject  under  discussion.  He  displayed  what  was  apparently 
a  marked  musical  ability,  and  seemed  able  to  recognize  a 
person  from  having  seen  his  photograph. 

From  the  first  Clever  Hans  learned  numbers,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  correctly  solving  almost  instan- 
taneously oral  and  written  problems  in  cube  root,  the 
solutions  of  which  were  unknown  to  his  master  or  to  any  one 
else  present,  and  which  often  took  the  professors  many 
minutes  to  work  out.  This  appeared  to  be  largely  a  subjec- 
tive process  on  the  part  of  the  horse,  just  as  has  been  found 
to  be  the  case  with  human  mathematical  prodigies  who  have 
been  deficient  in  intellectual  capacity.  In  fact,  whenever  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  horse  intruded,  as  it  were,  and  he 
attempted  to  think  out  the  problem,  he  faltered  and  gave  an 
incorrect  answer. 

To  eliminate  trickery  as  an  explanation,  Von  Osten  will- 
ingly allowed  strangers  to  question  the  horse  in  his  absence, 
and  it  was  conclusively  demonstrated  that  Clever  Hans  was 
not  dependent  on  any  given  person.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  here  was  presented  a  psychological  problem  that 
threatened  to  overturn  much  in  ordinary  belief.  If  these 
things  are  possible  in  one  horse  they  are  logically  possible  in 
any  other  horse,  and  such  was  proven  to  be  the  case  with  other 
horses  who  responded  in  like  manner.  That  these  faculties 
were  not  confined  to  horses  was  proven  by  dogs  who  have 
developed  somewhat  similar  abilities.  But  the  great  ques- 
tion debated  among  European  psychologists  was  whether 
conceptional  thinking  was  proven  to  be  a  fact  with  animals. 
Hitherto  man  had  religiously  claimed  that  his  alone  was  the 
right  of  intellectual  reasoning.  As  the  case  stood,  some  of 
them  admitted  that  the  horse  lacked  only  spoken  language  to 
equal  apparently  the  development  of  a  fourteen-year-old  child. 

Among  the  investigators  was  Oskar  Pfungst,  a  man  of 
scientific  training  along  certain  lines.  Patiently  he  studied 
Clever  Hans,  experimenting  and  analyzing  the  results  that  he 
and   others    produced.     Finally   he   adopted   a  premise   by 
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which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena.  It  was 
that  of  unconscious  movement  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
did  the  questioning.  The  horse  was  shown  to  keep  on  tapping 
until  the  man  made  a  conscious  or  unconscious  movement  of 
the  head  or  body,  indicating  that  the  correct  number  of  taps 
had  been  reached.  Then  the  horse  would  stop  and  proceed 
with  the  next  letter  or  number.  These  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  man  were  usually  imperceptible  to  onlookers, 
being  less  than  a  millimeter  in  extent,  but  to  the  horse  was 
attributed  a  keenness  of  vision  that  made  him  a  muscle-reader 
of  the  first  order.  Pfungst  published  his  book,  and  scientific 
Germany  rejoiced,  for  had  he  not  explained  away  the  neces- 
sity of  their  facing  a  new  conception  of  life  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  Creator  and  to  themselves?  From  interest  in  Von 
Osten  all  turned  to  ridicule,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

But  scientists  were  not  long  to  rest  complacent  with  this 
explanation,  for  Von  Osten  had  left  his  horses  to  Karl  Krall 
of  Elberfeld.  In  1912,  Herr  Krall  published  a  book  in 
Leipsic  entitled  "  Denkende  Tiere  "  which  gives  his  experi- 
ments in  detail  together  with  many  interesting  photographs 
illustrative  of  his  methods.  Like  the  work  of  Von  Osten 
that  of  Krall  was  violently  assailed,  but  Claparede  conducted 
mathematical  tests  with  the  horses  in  1912  and  1913  which 
showed  a  greater  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  than  could  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  probabilities  of  chance  or  the  collusion 
of  those  present.  In  the  investigation  of  the  audible  and 
written  forms  of  psychic  phenomena  by  competent  scientists, 
there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  which  cannot  be  rationally 
explained  on  materialistic  or  telepathic  hypotheses.  Like- 
wise in  the  replies  of  these  animals  there  is  found  that  which 
strains  to  the  breaking  point  the  usual  theories  of  animal 
psychology.  In  1914,  Dodd  Mead  published  "  The  Unknown 
Guest/'  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  in  which  the  Belgian  philos- 
opher devoted  an  intensely  interesting  chapter  to  his  visit  to 
the  Elberfeld  horses.  While  his  was  not  a  scientific  investi- 
gation, it  is  of  value  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  In 
substance  his  account  is  as  follows : 

Since  Von  Osten's  death,  Herr  Krall  had  purchased 
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numerous  other  horses  and  was  developing  them  in  a  way 
that  seemed  to  eliminate  Herr  Pfungst's  hypothesis  as  a  com- 
plete explanation.  Pfungst  had  depended  on  the  horses 
seeing  the  one  who  questioned  him,  or  some  one  who  knew 
the  answer  to  the  question,  so  that  Clever  Hans  could  rely  on 
their  unconscious  movements.  Krall  stood  behind  his  horses, 
or  in  another  room,  or  blindfolded  them,  yet  they  responded 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy. 

To  obtain  a  successful  response  from  Clever  Hans,  Von 
Osten  and  Pfungst  had  used  a  definite  act  of  will,  concentrat- 
ing on  an  inward  "  Thou  shalt  "  which  they  spoke,  as  it  were, 
to  the  horse.  Pfungst  showed  that  the  horse  followed  the 
ideas  of  the  questioner's  mind,  rather  than  his  audible  words, 
because  the  movements  of  head  and  body  originated  directly 
from  the  thought  of  the  person  rather  than  from  the  words 
that  he  uttered.  It  is  easy  for  us,  however,  to  see  that  the 
horse  might  be  telepathically  aware  of  the  answer  before  he 
could  read  it  in  the  movements  of  the  man.  This  would  offer 
a  possible  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Krall's  horses 
gave  correct  responses  when  no  person  was  visible  to  them. 
But  this  theory  involves  a  conscious  or  unconscious  knowl- 
edge of  the  answer  on  the  part  of  the  man.  So  Maeterlinck, 
who  is  utterly  ignorant  of  cube  root,  never  having  studied  it, 
asks  to  be  left  alone  with  a  horse  while  he  copies  a  problem  on 
the  blackboard.  The  horse  immediately  gives  an  answer 
which  is  afterward  verified  as  correct.  This  test  was  many 
times  repeated  with  large  numbers  and  with  satisfactory 
results.  Again,  with  Krall  present,  Maeterlinck  gives  a 
number  as  the  figures  occur  to  him,  but  the  horse  pauses  and 
refuses  to  answer  although  his  master  tries  to  compel  him  to 
do  so.  It  is  then  found  that  the  problem  is  impossible  of 
solution,  for  the  number  proves  not  to  be  a  cube. 

In  teaching  the  horse  his  alphabet,  he  is  treated  with 
the  same  patience  that  would  be  shown  to  a  child ;  but,  unlike 
the  child,  once  he  has  grasped  our  meaning,  his  progress  is 
astonishingly  rapid.  After  the  initial  steps  in  which  his 
intelligence  is  awakened,  the  world  of  language  and  ideas 
seems  to  dawn  upon  him,  and  he  appears  to  understand  a 
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multitude  of  words  which  have  not  been  taught  him.  Maeter- 
linck reports  that  the  awakened  horses  make  original  observa- 
tions, sometimes  telling  their  master  in  the  morning  of  the 
little  happenings  of  the  stable.  One  day  Zarif  suddenly 
stopped  midway  of  his  lesson  and,  when  asked  for  the  reason, 
he  replied,  "  Because  I  am  tired/'  Another  time,  he  replied, 
"  Pain  in  my  leg."  An  attempt  was  made  to  teach 
Muhammed  how  to  talk.  After  earnest  effort  the  horse  stops 
and  in  his  phonetic  spelling  declares  through  his  foot  on  the 
spring  board,  "  I  have  not  a  good  voice."  They  explain  to 
him  that  he  must  separate  his  jaws  in  order  to  speak,  and  they 
inquire  if  he  understands.  He  replies  with  his  foot,  "  Open 
mouth."  They  ask,  "  Why  don't  you  open  yours?"  He 
answers,  "  Because  I  can't."  A  few  days  later  Zarif  is  asked 
why  he  does  not  reply  with  his  mouth,  and  he  explains, 
"  Because  I  have  no  voice." 

We  may  refer  to  the  horse's  mathematical  ability  as  a 
subliminal  activity,  and  not  a  reasoning  process;  but  what 
are  these  independent  remarks  but  conceptual  thinking? 
Evidence  of  an  esssential  resemblance  between  human  and 
animal  mind  accumulated,  and  the  observers  were  forced  to 
readjust  their  views  as  to  the  nature  and  limitations  of  animal 
consciousness.  Are  we  to  find  that  primarily  we  have  not 
given  the  horse  the  ability  to  think,  but  that  we  are  teaching 
him  how  to  express  his  ideas  to  human  beings?  If,  in  time, 
these  experiments  lead  to  the  education  of  certain  animals 
toward  a  larger  life,  in  order  to  increase  their  efficiency  for 
service  to  man,  will  such  relations  not  include  a  moral  and 
spiritual  responsibility  on  our  part?  Shall  we  not  co-operate 
in  the  Divine  plan  which  the  prophets  of  all  ages  have  seen, 
and,  training  them  in  right  courses  of  thinking  and  acting, 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  "  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with 
the  lamb?" 

Another  aspect  of  this  new  problem  of  human  and 
animal  relationship  is  that  of  the  common  right  to  live.  It 
is  already  evident  to  many  that  parents  do  not  create  a  human 
being,  but  that  they  are  merely  instrumental  in  clothing  a 
spiritual  personality  with  visible  bodily  form.     Is  it  not  like- 
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wise  perfectly  evident  that  depriving  another  of  his  body  in 
no  way  puts  an  end  to  the  life  of  his  spirit,  which  is  his  real 
life?  On  whose  authority  may  we  wantonly  deprive  any 
form  of  God's  creation  of  its  right  to  embodiment?  Can 
anyone  have  watched  the  slaughter  of  animals  at  a  packing 
house  without  wondering  how  long  custom  and  habit  will 
continue  to  demand  this  sacrifice?  In  the  light  of  our  new 
relations  to  animal  life  may  not  a  meatless  diet  eventually 
become  preferable  to  many? 

Is  not  our  lack  of  perception  of  spiritual  things  due  to 
our  lack  of  real  education  ?  Can  any  amount  of  observation 
of  the  outward  phenomena  of  life  reveal  to  us  the  springs  of 
life?  Unless  channels  of  thought,  through  which  we  may 
perceive  the  reality  of  God  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  are 
created  and  kept  open  in  our  hearts,  life  will  have  for  us  a 
merely  superficial  aspect.  In  the  deeper  regions  of  the  spirit 
telepathy,  or  thought  communication,  is  as  much  a  fact  of  con- 
stant and  ordinary  experience  as  is  conversation ;  but  we  are 
outwardly  unconscious  of  this  because  of  the  hardness  of  our 
hearts.  Whenever  a  person  is  awakened  to  the  spiritual 
universe  about  him,  he  realizes  that  all  life  both-  here  and 
hereafter  is  bound  together  in  a  common  origin,  and  is  united 
in  an  unceasing  communion  of  life,  of  thought,  and  of  ulti- 
mate purpose.  Love  is  the  key  that  opens  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  invisible,  and  willful  injury  to  anything  in  God's  creation, 
whether  it  be  a  fellow  man,  an  animal,  or  a  flower,  is  injury 
to  the  Creator  himself.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  prophet  of 
old  we  cry  out  an  awakening,  "Against  Thee,  and  Thee  only, 
have  I  sinned." 

"  God's  in  his  heaven 
All's  right  with  the  world !" 

People  have  thought  of  God  as  in  heaven,  distant  from 
earth  as  it  were  starting  the  world  and  his  children  like  clock- 
work destined  to  run  for  a  time — and  no  more.  Against  this 
mechanistic  theory  of  life  the  whole  experience  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  opposed.  He  saw  the  immanence  of  God 
in  his  creation,  not  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  depriving  God  of 
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personality,  but  in  the  highest  personal  degree  as  a  living 
spirit  present  in  this  world,  working  each  instant  in  and 
through  his  creation.  So  "  God's  in  his  heaven  "  means 
neither  above  nor  below,  but  right  in  the  midst  of  humanity, 
wherever  we  are  living.  God's  unchanging  purpose  through 
the  ages  lives,  that  man  awaken  to  his  Father  here  and  now. 

"  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God : 
If  now,     .     .     his  presence  fills 
Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 
Can  work  —  God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

Say  not  '  a  small  event ' ;  why  '  small '  ? 
A  '  great  event,'  should  come  to  pass  ? 
.     .     .     Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in  or  exceed." 

To  how  many  is  it  a  reality  that  all  genuine  service  ranks 
the  same  with  God?  Yet  not  until  this  becomes  our  own 
experience,  are  we  really  brothers  and  sisters.  No  matter 
what  our  occupation,  if  our  best  is  offered  to  God  as  well  as 
to  man,  spiritual  recompense  is  certain.  Eventually  the  day 
must  come  when  all  things  will  be  measured  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

Does  the  fact  of  the  Father's  presence  seem  to  refute 
that  freedom  of  will  which  is  the  right  of  every  individual? 
Not  so !  for  we  are  his  puppets  only  when  we  are  self-willed 
children.  It  is  then  that  we  move  only  within  a  given  circle, 
for  evil,  which  is  mistaken  action  of  any  sort,  is  its  own  limita- 
tion. Departure  from  God's  way  of  thinking  and  of  acting 
in  any  direction  inevitably  leads  to  that  which  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. We  allow  the  child  who  has  not  learned  the  rules  of 
life  to  find  by  experience  those  which  are  satisfying.  But 
we  leave  him  to  himself  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  when 
he  plays  with  a  hot  stove,  we  may  let  him  touch  it,  but  we 
restrain  him  if  he  is  about  to  fall  upon  it.  So  God  in  infinite 
love  prevents  permanent  injury  to  our  personalities.  Only 
as  we  live  in  harmony  with  our  Father's  thoughts  and  actions 
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can  we  safely  explore  the  unknown  about  us.  Our  most 
serious  limitations  are  self-limitations,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  problem  of  all  mastery  is  solved  only  in  self-mastery. 

'  Say  not  a  small  event  I"  Back  of  every  outward  act 
of  the  individual  is  his  thought.  Analyze  any  thought  of  the 
heart  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  perceive  that  it  is  either  good 
or  evil,  that  it  is  right  and  true,  leading  to  that  which  is 
satisfying;  or  that  it  is  false  and  mistaken,  leading  to  that 
from  which  one  will  finally  cry  out  for  deliverance.  Every 
thought  is  of  God,  or  it  is  not.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  reality, 
the  most  obscure  event,  the  most  hidden  thought,  may  be 
eternal  in  its  significance. 

"  Untwine  me  from  the  mass  of  deeds  which  make  up 
life."  Do  not  our  souls  cry  out  under  the  deadening  routine 
of  life  for  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  our  oppressors? 
Freedom  of  spirit  is  the  birthright  of  everyone.  Let  us  rise 
to  that  realm  of  consciousness  in  which  we  are  aware  of  the 
living  God.  Let  us  realize  that  we  are  His  children  not 
merely  in  theory,  but  in  experience. 

"  One  deed,  power  shall  fall  short  in,  or  exceed !"  When 
a  person  struggles  alone  to  accomplish  his  heart's  desire,  how 
difficult  is  its  attainment,  how  trivial  its  fulfillment!  But  let 
one  put  himself  in  line  with  the  purposes  and  the  power  of 
the  Infinite  by  surrendering  his  will  to  God's  will,  and  there 
is  nothing  which  he  may  not  eventually  accomplish.  In  the 
former  case  our  power  falls  short;  in  the  latter,  God's  power 
exceeds  our  need. 


WHAT  THE  WORLD  OWES  TO 

SPINSTERS 

Mary  A.  Douglas 

TO  the  average  woman,  the  intensive  industry  of  matri- 
mony, under  its  present  charter  laws,  leaves  small 
room  for  the  consideration  of  mere  humanity.  The 
business  of  looking  after  a  man  and  his  progeny  is  a  solemn 
one,  requiring  time,  energy,  and  a  fair  degree  of  tact.  The 
business  of  being  looked  after  by  a  man  is  even  more  serious, 
calling  for  all  the  talents  of  a  highly  specialized  type  of 
woman. 

Roughly  classified,  there  are  three  varieties  of  married 
women.  There  is  the  woman  centered  in  husband  and  chil- 
dren, revolving  in  an  orderly  orbit  around  the  pivot  of  her 
home.  The  beginning  of  her  life  vocation  was  the  bringing 
of  these  children  into  the  world — in  itself  no  light  under- 
taking. Then  in  bewildering  succession  comes  all  the  unholy 
catalogue  of  children's  diseases  and  accidents  and  liabilities. 
So  the  active  years  go  on,  through  the  successive  stages  of 
childhood  and  into  the  peculiar  unfledged  state  of  adolescence, 
and  still  there  is  no  surcease.  There  never  will  be.  They 
are  her  children. 

The  daily  routine  of  caring  for  a  home  and  family,  like 
the  time-honored  brook,  goes  on  forever.  The  rivaling  of 
her  neighbor  who  has ;  the  putting  of  envy  into  the  heart  of 
her  neighbor  who  has  not;  the  stretching  of  a  $1200  in- 
come over  $2000  worth  of  desires;  these  are  problems  in 
higher  mathematics.  And  hand  in  hand  with  home-making 
and  child-rearing  goes  the  training  of  a  husband  in  the  way 
he  should  go,  which  is  a  mighty  serious,  nay,  arduous  under- 
taking. With  the  most  humane  intentions  results  are  not  al- 
ways satisfactory. 

And  then  some  day  comes  that  final,  rather  awesome 
business  of  lying  down  with  folded  hands — a  little  weary,  a 
little  wrinkled  and  shop-worn,  but  at  last  the  hands  are 
folded.     What  place  has  there  been  for  humanity?    This  is 
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the  particular  vocation  in  which  woman  has  specialized  since 
those  historical  days  when  Eve  tasted  of  the  apple  and 
tempted  that  good  man  Adam. 

There  is  the  second  class  in  the  married  sisterhood: 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  be  looked  after  by  man.  Beauty 
specialists,  modistes,  bridge,  teas,  dinners,  receptions,  limou- 
sines, yachts,  theatres,  operas,  travel,  fashionable  lectures, 
popular  philanthropy — all  the  varied  activities  of  the  center 
of  the  universe.  Oh,  it's  a  hard  job,  this  being  looked  after 
by  a  man !  But  why  dwell  upon  these  finished  products  of  a 
fine-spun  fabric  of  civilization?  They  and  humanity  have 
yet  to  meet. 

In  the  third  class  are  those  with  a  fair  income,  a  widen- 
ing horizon,  a  reasonable  number  of  children,  whose  brains 
are  nourished  with  blood  from  the  heart.  They  give  of  them- 
selves not  only  in  the  home  but  without.  Their  hands  are 
ever  ready  to  reach  out  in  the  clasp  of  sympathy  and  prac- 
tical assistance.    For  such  let  humanity  give  thanks. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  spinster.  Unhampered  by  the 
responsibility  of  a  husband;  giving  to  the  world  no  hostage 
of  children — what  has  she  contributed  to  the  human  quota? 
As  she  has  lost  in  intensiveness,  what  has  she  gained  in  ex- 
tensiveness?    And  what  has  humanity  gained? 

As  those  within  the  guild  of  marriage  differ,  so  in  the 
unmarried  sisterhood  there  are  spinsters — and  yet  spinsters. 
There  is  the  ingrown  species,  feeding  upon  herself  and  grow- 
ing meager  in  soul  and  mind  and  body  upon  so  sparse  a  diet. 
It  is  not  of  her  that  we  speak. 

There  is  another  type,  indigenous  perhaps  to  the  soil 
wherein  flourished  our  grandmothers  and  great  aunts,  but 
by  no  means  so  nearly  extinct  as  naturalists  would  lead  us 
to  believe.  In  stray  nooks  and  corners  she  can  still  be  found. 
This  is  the  gentle,  unassuming,  useful  spinster;  the  woman 
of  soft  shy  words  and  many  deeds.  Disrespectfully  called 
by  her  sister  who  bears  the  name  of  a  more  or  less  question- 
able male  specimen,  "That  old  maid,"  she  is  dependable  in 
stress  and  strain.  Taking  into  her  pale  life  no  reflected 
brilliancy,  she  passes;  and  the  faint  ripple  of  her  tranquil 
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existence  is  lost  to  sight.  But  who  knows?  This  that  we 
name  Life  is  but  the  one  side  of  a  very  intricate  tapestry 
woven  of  many  threads  by  many  hands. 

In  this  type  are  all  the  latent  possibilities  of  the  spinster 
who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  modern  life ;  of  the  spinster 
who  has  made  and  still  is  making  history.  It  is  of  her  we 
speak. 

In  the  long-distant  past  there  lived  one  of  this  number, 
beautiful,  intelligent  and  liberal.  She  taught  not  only  mathe- 
matics and  science,  but  was  the  apostle  of  liberality,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  This  was  Hypatia,  of 
Alexandria.  It  was  the  age-old  war  between  religion  and 
science;  the  battle  of  enlightment  against  ignorance — and 
ignorance  won  a  sanguine  victory.  Too  proud  to  turn  from 
an  infuriated  mob  of  priests  and  their  followers,  Hypatia's 
beautiful  body  was  hacked  and  hewed  and  torn  and  then 
burned — in  the  name  of  religion.  Later  her  works  in  Alex- 
andria were  destroyed  by  another  frenzied  rabble,  so  that 
to-day  the  exact  nature  of  her  teachings  is  not  known.  But, 
immortalized  by  Charles  Kingsley,  her  undaunted  spirit 
lives — and  in  this  idealized  form  who  can  tell  what  it  has  ac- 
complished ?  What  seeds,  you  ask,  have  been  sown  in  virgin 
soil? 

There  was  Elizabeth  of  England — Elizabeth  of  the 
ready  tongue  and  forceful  language.  With  "  The  Virgin 
Queen"  man  was  a  side  issue,  a  plaything  or  a  victim  of  the 
block,  as  whim  dictated.  Unhampered  by  a  legal  mate,  she 
ruled  long  and,  according  to  the  times  and  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  royalty — gloriously.  Perhaps  had  Elizabeth  possessed  a 
lawful  husband  or  two  or  eight,  she  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  her  well-known  progenitor  and  disposed  of  them 
in  as  finished  a  manner  as  did  Bluff  King  Hal  of  Anne 
Boleyn  of  the  slender  neck — and  still  have  ruled  gloriously. 
That  we  may  not  know.  But  this  we  do  know :  By  refusing 
to  marry  Philip  of  Spain,  she  brought  religious  harmony  into 
mutilated  and  bleeding  England.  At  heart  non-partisan, 
while  espousing  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  she  cleared  away 
the  smoke  of  the  holy  fires  kindled  by  Bloody  Queen  Mary. 
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Good  advisers,  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum,  fatality, 
if  you  choose,  may  all  have  played  their  part  in  that  epoch. 
Yet  Elizabeth's  personality  stands  by  itself.  And  the  era  in 
English  history  which  for  brilliant  achievements  in  every  field 
stands  by  itself  is  forever  irrevocably  linked  with  the  name 
of  Elizabeth. 

'  I  had  three  paths  among  which  to  choose,"  wrote 
Florence  Nightingale  in  her  diary  for  1850.  "I  might  have 
been  a  married  woman,  a  literary  woman,  or  a  Hospital  Sis- 
ter." And  the  world  knows  which  path  she  followed.  The 
records  of  her  work  in  the  reeking  cesspool  of  Crimea  read 
like  a  tale  of  unreality.  To  the  stricken  and  dying  soldiers 
she  was  Longfellow's  "  Lady  with  the  Lamp,"  tender,  com- 
passionate. Countless  souls  in  that  inferno  of  mutilation  and 
pestilence  passed  out  into  the  night  lighted  by  the  gentle 
radiance  of  Florence  Nigthingale. 

All  this  she  was  and  more,  much  more — else  she  had  not 
been  Florence  Nightingale.  For  she  was  that  rare  species — 
a  balanced  human  being;  in  her  intellect,  will  and  emotion 
were  co-ordinated.  As  an  organizer,  a  genius  in  planning 
and  executing,  she  stands  in  the  front  ranks.  From  a  chaos 
of  filth  she  evolved  order,  system,  comparative  comfort  and 
cleanliness.  Food,  laundry,  medicine,  clothing,  surgery,  gov- 
ernment correspondence — no  detail  was  too  minute  for  the 
personal  attention  of  Florence  Nightingale;  no  undertaking 
too  stupendous.  "  It's  the  Bird's  duty,"  observed  the  gallant 
gentlemen  around  the  hospitals,  who  had  made  such  a  mess 
of  things.  And  the  duties  which  the  "  Bird"  did  not  shirk 
have  made  pages  in  English  history. 

But  invaluable  as  were  Florence  Nightingale's  services 
to  contemporary  England,  it  was  the  fruit  borne  from  the 
seed  sown  upon  an  aftermath  of  carnage  which  makes  the 
world  a  heavy  debtor  to  the  Spinster  of  the  Crimea.  It  was 
Florence  Nightingale,  well-born,  of  social  standing,  a  popular 
heroine,  who  made  nursing  fashionable  in  England.  It  was 
the  organizer  and  systematizer  of  the  Crimean  hospitals  who 
with  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  presented  to  her  as 
a  testimonial  endowed  the  first  hospital  in  England  wherein 
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women  could  receive  professional  training  in  nursing.  It 
was  she  who  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  her  long  life 
to  the  reformation  of  hospital  conditions  in  general;  who 
conceived  and  carried  into  execution  the  plan  of  sending  ef- 
ficient nurses  into  private  families.  And  again  it  was  Flor- 
ence Nightingale,  the  nurse  of  rare  experience,  who  wrote 
"  Notes  on  Nursing,"  a  work  valuable  to-day;  invaluable 
when  written. 

The  waves  that  she  set  into  motion  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic  have  washed  against  our  own  shores;  they  lap  on 
foreign  strands— and  yet  they  widen. 

And  what  of  that  other  debt  the  women  of  the  world 
owe  to  Florence  Nightingale?  The  daughter  of  a  refined 
family,  with  all  the  narrowness  of  refinement,  she  struggled 
in  a  stifling  atmosphere  for  freedom,  individuality,  the  right 
to  live  her  own  life — she  struggled — and  won.  Is  there  any- 
thing which  women  owe  to  Florence  Nightingale — a  volun- 
tary spinster  ? 

In  the  century  that  has  passed  many  have  toiled  with 
painful  steps  along  the  rugged  trail  blazed  by  Florence 
Nightingale — women  married  and  women  unmarried.  To 
America  belongs  Clara  Barton,  whose  name  and  that  of  the 
Red  Cross,  with  all  its  network  of  ramifications,  are  syno- 
nymous. As  a  child  she  was  unassertive,  acutely,  torturingly 
shy — for  herself;  fearless,  capable,  aggressive,  for  others — 
those  weaker  others.  And  in  the  embryo  woman  is  found 
the  keynote  of  her  life  work;  of  her  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

Clara  Barton,  aroused  to  action,  by  conditions  in  the 
Patent  Office  at  Washington,  where  clerks  stole  and  sold  the 
ideas  of  inventors  seeking  government  protection,  asked  for 
and  obtained  the  position  of  head  clerk.  She  was  received 
with  rudeness,  insults,  insubordination.  But  before  she  left 
reform  was  instituted. 

It  was  she  who  conceived  and  carried  into  execution  the 
plan  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  nurse  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Bound  to  no  organization,  acting  solely  upon  her  own 
initiative,  throughout  the  crimson  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
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Clara  Barton  and  her  wagons  and  supplies  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Union  Army.  Capable,  tireless,  fearless,  her 
practical  assistance,  her  knowledge  of  surgery,  her  skilled 
nursing,  gave  "first  aid  to  the  injured."  It  was  also  a  part  of 
her  self-imposed  service  to  keep  records  of  the  wounded,  dead, 
and  the  places  of  burial.  After  the  war,  through  these  lists 
and  her  efforts,  over  thirty  thousand  men,  living  and  dead, 
were  accounted  for.  What  did  this  alone  mean?  For  some- 
where were  mothers  and  fathers,  wives  and  sweethearts,  to 
whom  these  thirty  thousand  were  not  simply  soldiers  among 
the  missing— they  were  human  beings. 

It  was  Clara  Barton  who  after  long  and  persistent  effort 
induced  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  join  in 
treaties  creating  the  International  Red  Cross  Society.  But 
an  important  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  of  the  immediate 
activities  of  this  organization.  The  United  States  was  not 
engaged  in  war ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  war.  With  this 
situation,  the  ever  active  brain  of  Clara  Barton  grappled. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  absence  of  war,  or  its  shadow,  the 
Red  Cross  became  a  scarlet-winged  messenger  of  peace. 
Where  there  was  flood,  famine,  pestilence,  earthquake,  disas- 
ter, there  the  Red  Cross  worked.  And  its  central  station  was 
Clara  Barton. 

And  what  of  those  other  heroic  pioneers — Doctors  Eliza- 
beth and  Emily  Blackwell?    And  "  heroic  "  is  used  advisedly. 

Nursing  might  do  for  women — it  was  fairly  feminine 
and  genteel  and  men  didn't  care  much  for  the  job  anyway. 
But  medicine — that  honorable  and  hoary  and  barnacle-en- 
crusted prerogative  of  MAN.  It  was  to  laugh !  In  addition, 
the  presence  of  young  women  in  the  classes  and  clinics  with 
young  men  was — not  nice.  The  suggestion  outraged  all  the 
delicate  masculine  sensibilities  and  traditions ;  it  brought  the 
blush  of  scarlet  hue  to  the  coy  masculine  cheek. 

So  Elizabeth  Blackwell  battered  with  poor  success  at 
the  doors  of  various  medical  colleges,  won  a  reluctant  ad- 
mission to  Hobart  College  at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  left  it 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  M.  D.  And  her  sister  Emily  was  a  close 
second. 
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To  do  these  things  in  those  good  old  conservative  days 
required  fine,  rare  courage — the  courage  of  a  woman  and  a 
spinster. 

Those  barred  doors  that  Elizabeth  Blackwell  with  frail 
hands  forced  open  will  never  close  again.  Through  them 
have  passed  and  yet  pass  and  still  shall  pass  women — the 
women  of  America.  This  is  their  heritage,  earned  for  them 
by  the  power  of  brain  and  will  and  heart  that  was  Elizabeth 
Blackwell,  physician. 

In  the  days  of  venerable  Rome  there  lived  a  matron — 
by  name  Calphurnia,  by  profession  an  advocate,  an  eloquent 
pleader  before  the  tribunals  of  justice.  But  Calphurnia's  gift 
of  volubility  found  not  favor  with  man.  For  it  is  recorded 
that  because  of  "  her  excess  of  boldness  and  by  reason  of 
making  the  tribunal  resound  with  howlings  not  common  in 
the  forum,"  she  became  unpopular.  And  so  naughty  Cal- 
phurnia's plaything  was  taken  from  her — she  was  disbarred, 
and  like  her  erring  sister  in  the  beautiful  garden  the  curse 
fell  not  only  upon  her  but  upon  all  her  descendants — in  the 
female  line.  Roman  law  decreed  that  because  of  Calphur- 
nia's indiscretion,  thereafter  no  woman  might  practice  law. 
And  as  Roman  law  is  a  close  second  in  authority  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible,  the  silver  eloquence  of  woman's  tongue 
was  heard  no  more  in  courts  of  justice  for  long  and  silent 
centuries. 

Then  the  inevitable  happened.  In  1638  there  came  to 
the  colonies  from  England  one  Margaret  Brent,  "  spinster 
and  gentlewoman,"  kinswoman  of  Leonard  Calvert,  first 
Governor  of  Maryland.  In  1647  Leonard  Calvert,  brother 
to  and  attorney  for  Cecilius  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore, 
died,  leaving  Margaret  Brent  his  sole  executrix.  On  the 
strength  of  her  appointment  as  executrix,  Mistress  Brent 
also  claimed  the  right  to  act  as  attorney  for  Cecilius  Calvert. 
Both  claims  were  denied.  But  Margaret  Brent,  spinster  and 
gentlewoman,  fought  her  claims  to  a  finish — and  won  both. 
For  it  is  recorded  that  the  Provincial  Court  decreed  that  she 
"  should  be  received  as  his  LpB  attorney."  And  it  is  further 
recorded  that  she  not  only  frequently  appeared  in  court  as 
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his  Lps  attorney,  but  also  as  prosecuting  and  defending  law- 
yer for  her  brother,  and  no  objection  was  raised. 

But  this  is  an  isolated  instance ;  a  pebble  that  sank  with 
scarce  a  ripple.  Two  hundred  and  a  few  more  years  rolled 
onward  and  still  the  curse  of  Calphurnia  of  the  over-active 
tongue  rested  on  woman.  Then  in  America,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  battle  was  on. 

In  1875,  Miss  R.  Lavinia  Goodell,  already  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  circuit  court,  made  motion  to  be  admitted  to 
practice  law  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  Motion 
denied.  To  quote  from  the  finished  language  of  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Ryan,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  honorable 
court : 

"  The  peculiar  qualities  of  womanhood,  its  gentle  grace, 
its  quick  sensibility,  its  tender  susceptibility,  its  purity,  its 
delicacy,  its  emotional  raptures,"  were  not  considered  fitting 
qualification  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 

But  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  R.  Lavinia 
Goodell,  unmarried,  won.  A  law  was  enacted,  enabling 
women  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   Another  wedge  was  entered. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  women  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  For  in  I  Corinthians,  xv,  34,  Paul  the 
Apostle  says  with  authority,  "Let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  churches." 

And  as  Paul  was  not  only  a  man  but  a  saint  this  nearly 
settled  the  whole  matter.  But  not  quite.  For  to-day  there 
are  women,  regularly  ordained,  holding  pastorates,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Not  many,  it  is  true;  but  those 
women  among  the  laity  who  no  longer  "  keep  silence  "  restore 
the  balance.    And  there  had  to  be  a  beginning.  * 

The  first  woman  in  America  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  was  Antionette  Brown  in  1853.  Three  years 
before,  she  had  completed  the  theological  course  at  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  but  had  been  refused  a  license  to  preach.  Through 
the  intervening  years,  she  preached  upon  her  own  account, 
but  in  1853  she  was  regularly  ordained  by  a  circuit  of  Con- 
gregational ministers  in  Wayne  County. 
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Antionette  Brown  later  became  Antionette  Brown 
Blackwell;  but  in  those  days  of  early  marriages  a  woman 
born  in  1825  and  wedded  in  1856  can  safely  be  classed  in  the 
ranks  of  spinster.  And  besides  as  an  argument  for  the  af- 
firmative she  is  alluring. 

This  is  the  third  side  of  the  preempted  masculine 
triangle;  but  the  activities  of  women  who  have  not  been  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  masculine  title  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Order  of  Matrimony  have  by  no  means  been 
limited  to  the  pursuit  of  law,  medicine  and  the  pulpit. 

Who  conceived  the  plan  of  a  seminary  for  girls,  endowed 
by  free  gifts,  according  to  the  tradition-hallowed  custom  for 
young  men  ?  Who,  equipped  with  the  clear-cut  mentality  of 
a  leader  and  organizer,  made  this  creation  of  the  brain  an 
embodied  actuality?  Who,  with  tireless  energy,  scurried 
hither  and  thither  throughout  conservative  New  England, 
begging  contributions,  accepting  any  sum  from  one  hundred 
dollars  to  six  cents,  for  a  thankless  and  apparently  a  hope- 
less cause? 

Mary  Lyon  has  long  been  dead,  but  Mt.  Holyoke,  and 
all  that  this  creation  of  her  soul  and  mind  stands  for,  lives. 

From  the  brain  of  a  little  farm  girl,  paying  for  her  first 
tuition  in  a  coverlid,  spun,  woven  and  dyed  by  her  own  hands, 
seeing  as  she  went  on  the~necessity  of  vital  education  for 
middle-class  girls,  came  the  inception  of  the  system  of  modern 
education  for  women. 

"  If  you  want  to  have  a  polished  education,  have  a  good 
foundation.  You  will  find  it  hard  to  polish  a  piece  of  sponge ; 
but  not  to  polish  steel,"  was  one  of  Mary  Lyon's  precepts. 
And  to  the  securing  of  good  foundations  she  gave  her  life. 
Wedded  to  the  institution  which  she  founded;  mother  to 
every  girl  who  came  within  its  walls ;  akin  to  all  the  world  of 
mind  and  soul-starved  women — this  was  Mary  Lyon.  She 
lived;  she  served;  she  died  prematurely,  exhausted  by  her 
service.    Somewhere  there  is  a  debt. 

We  are  familiar  to-day  with  the  organized  and  evolved 
system  of  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  throughout  the 
country.     But  what  do  we  know  of  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix? 
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Of  the  life  blood  that  she  gave  in  behalf  of  that  great  frater- 
nity of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  mind  and  soul  ?  What  actual 
information  do  we  of  this  young  and  sufficient  century  pos- 
sess regarding  her  tireless  years  of  effort  to  ameliorate  con- 
ditions for  that  other  member  of  the  soul-sick  brotherhood — 
those  who  drag  out  their  years  within  prison  walls  ? 

Many  years  have  passed  since  1837;  but  the  record  of 
Dorothea  Dix's  years  of  devotion  and  struggle  are  as  im- 
portant a  page  as  history  has  ever  written.  A  page  that 
should  be  reread.  For  to-day,  with  all  our  boasted  progress, 
the  entire  net  work  of  our  prisons,  even  our  institutions 
for  those  whom  society  acknowledges  to  be  of  diseased  mind, 
are  a  canker  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  community.  So  long 
as  they  exist,  civilization,  in  its  actual  sense,  in  what  it  shall 
yet  come  to  mean,  does  not  exist.  So  read  the  history  of 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  For  the  doors  of  the  institutions  for 
the  insane  and  the  criminal  are  wide  and  hospitable. 

"  I  know  only  woman,  and  her  disfranchised,"  said  an- 
other woman.  When  Susan  B.  Anthony  began  her  long  and 
unflinching  championship  of  an  ostracised  cause,  colleges 
and  high  schools  were  closed  to  women.  Medicine,  law,  the 
pulpit,  and  a  host  of  minor  occupations  were  barred  to  them. 
They  could  neither  hold,  will,  nor  devise  property  and  had 
not  even  the  right  to  their  own  earnings.  To  the  righting 
of  these  wrongs  she  consecrated  her  life. 

What  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  the  heroic  little  band  of 
women  who  linked  strong  hands  have  accomplished  is  too 
well-known  to  need  feeble  reiteration.  Its  record  is  written 
in  the  Cause  of  Woman  as  it  stands  to-day.  The  vivid  per- 
sonality of  that  gallant,  fearless  fighter  who  came  in  1820 
and  passed  in  1906,  is  still  too  vital  and  living  to  demand  pale 
reproduction. 

But  perchance  it  may  not  be  quite  so  well  known  that 
the  agitator,  the  pleader,  the  organizer,  who  succeeded  in 
arousing  public  sentiment,  400,000  strong,  in  a  petition  to 
Congress  for  the  introduction  of  the  thirteenth  amendment 
was  also  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

In  Frances  Willard  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  there  were 
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these  similarities :  Each  was  first  roused  to  action  by  the  hor- 
rors brought  to  woman,  home  and  communities  through 
liquor.  Each  saw  in  woman  enfranchised  the  solution.  Each 
was  self-reliant,  fearless,  a  born  agitator  and  organizer.  But 
there  was  this  divergence:  With  Frances  Willard,  wide  as 
was  the  field  she  covered,  valuable  as  was  her  contribution, 
her  work  was  intensive  rather  than  extensive.  All  other 
issues  were  but  the  means  to  an  end — abolition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  An  end  as  important  as  was  that  other  traffic  in  hu- 
man souls,  so  long  abolished.  She  gave  her  life,  her  energy, 
her  genius,  to  the  cause  and  the  organization  with  which  her 
name  is  synonymous.    Its  history  is  her  biography. 

In  astronomy,  we  find  the  names*  of  Caroline  Herschel 
in  Germany  and  of  Maria  Mitchel  in  America. 

Caroline  Herschel  worked  in  collaboration  with  her 
brother,  Sir  William  Herschel  of  fame,  receiving  as  a  re- 
ward of  merit  the  appointment  of  assistant  astronomer — 
a  hitherto  unheard  of  distinction  for  woman.  But  during 
her  ninety-eight  years  of  residence  upon  this  planet  she  found 
time  to  discover  on  her  own  account  eight  comets,  any  quan- 
tity of  nebulae,  and  to  present  the  Royal  Society  with  a  cata- 
logue of  five  hundred  and  sixty  stars.  Quite  a  tidy  record 
for  a  woman  and  a  member  of  the  untitled  sisterhood. 

In  1847  Maria  Mitchel  also  discovered  a  neat  little  comet 
of  her  own.  This  brought  to  the  young  astronomer  fame 
and  practical  recognition.  In  1865  sne  was  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  astronomy  in  new-born  Vassar.  Her  years  of 
service  there  are  an  open  book  that  "  He  who  runs  may  read." 

When  asked  why  she  had  never  married,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
the  only  woman  in  France  to  wear  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  made  this  characteristic  reply :  "  Well,  sir, 
it  is  not  because  I  am  an  anemy  of  marriage;  but  I  assure 
you  I  have  never  had  the  time  to  consider  the  subject." 

Charlotte  Cushman,  the  greatest  tragedienne  America 
has  ever  known,  voiced  similar  sentiments  in  full-blown  lan- 
guage. "  Art,"  said  she,  "  is  an  absolute  mistress;  she  will 
not  be  coquetted  with  or  slighted,  she  requires  the  most  entire 
self-devotion,  and  she  repays  with  grand  triumph."'     And 
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Charlotte  Cushman  should  have  known  whereof  she  spoke, 
for  to  art — and  art  alone — was  she  wedded. 

In  the  field  of  literature  the  list  of  those  who  apparently 

'never  had  time  to  consider  "  the  subject  of  matrimony  is 

a  notable  one.    England  can  claim  Jane  Austen,  that  painter 

of  pen-portraits  in  miniature;  creator  of  real  life  in  a  period 

of  stilted  artificiality. 

To  England  also  belongs  the  unique  Bronte  trio.  It  Is 
true  that  Charlotte  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  married,  dying 
within  the  year.  But  her  creative  work  remains  that  of  the 
solitary  woman. 

Harriet  Martineau's  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
House  of  the  Unwed  rests  not  alone  upon  the  popular 
romances  she  wove  around  the  weird  topic  of  political 
economy.  She  was  the  active  partisan  of  three  causes :  free- 
dom of  trade;  freedom  of  the  slave;  freedom  of  woman — 
none  of  them  subjects  of  popular  enthusiasm  during  that 
epoch. 

Then  there  was  Hanah  More,  Frances  Burney,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Adelaide  Proctor,  Jean  Ingelow — all  unmarried 
and  all  known  to  fame. 

The  name  of  Margaret  Fuller  is  an  early  star  in  the 
firmament  of  young  literary  America.  She  lives  to-day,  not 
so  much  as  the  woman  of  letters  and  erudition  who  dabbled 
in  written  words — many  words — but  as  Margaret  Fuller, 
a  bundle  of  eccentricities  and  genius — cordially  disliked  by 
many,  understood  by  none.  Like  Charlotte  Bronte  in  Eng- 
land, when  in  the  late  thirties  she  married — and  died  within 
a  short  time.  But  it  is  the  work  and  personality  of  Margaret 
Fuller,  free  and  unattached,  that  is  vital. 

No  history  of  literature  in  America  is  complete  without 
the  name  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  She  stands  in  a  class  by 
herself.  Her  stories,  fresh  with  a  dew  of  youth  and  hope 
and  cheer,  refute  imitations.  The  children  she  created,  vital, 
wholesome,  real,  even  as  she  was  real,  are  the  hostage  she 
gave  to  humanity.    What  mother  has  given  more  ? 

Let  the  list  be  completed  with  the  names  of  the  Carey 
sisters — Alice  and  Phoebe;  with  that  of  Elizabeth  Stuart 
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Phelps,  whose  finest  creative  work  was  done  while  unmar- 
ried; with  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  and  her  creations  of  reality. 
And  then  let  us  desist.  For  many  names  are  wearisome  to 
the  flesh. 

And  these  are  the  spinsters  of  the  past ;  the  women  who 
have  made  history.  What  of  the  spinsters  of  the  present; 
the  women  who  are  making  history  ? 

Statistics — to  pelt  the  unfortunate  reader  with  these 
deadly  missiles — tell  us  that  among  women  of  eminence 
16.3  per  cent  have  not  been  married;  that  49.2  per  cent  of 
this  number  belong  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  that  this 
percentage  is  on  the  increase.  This  has  a  convincing  and 
statistical  sound  pleasing  to  the  ear.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  spinster  of  deeds  and  actions  is  present  with  us. 

There  are  the  unmarried  women  of  to-day  whose  names 
are  of  national  and  international  importance.  Jane  Addams, 
Ellen  Key,  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Helen  Keller,  Ida  Tarbell, 
Maude  Adams,  Anne  Morgan,  and  Helen  Gould — late  of  the 
ranks;  these  women  and  their  works  are  known.  For  the 
chapter  which  they  are  writing  is  still  damp  from  the  press; 
the  ink  upon  its  pages  is  yet  undried. 

But  there  are  other  women — those  countless  others  in 
the  ranks  of  the  unwed.  Their  names  are  unknown  to  fame ; 
their  field  of  activity  is  narrower.  But,  nevertheless,  they 
are  achievers,  history-makers,  more  or  less — perhaps  more. 
For  with  our  peculiar  sense  of  values,  with  our  fatal  lack 
of  perspective,  our  human  inability  to  see  in  wholeness,  we 
may  not  know.  But  this  we  do  know :  The  unmarried  woman 
of  to-day,  in  every  field,  is  a  force  with  which  to  reckon. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  brief  for  spinsters.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  cannot  be,  for  the  greatest  maker  of  history  on 
record  was  a  married  lady,  in  excellent  standing,  as  a  monog- 
amist. When  Eve,  wife  of  Adam,  in  an  incautious  moment 
tested  the  apple  and  overpersuaded  that  excellent  and  well 
disposed  man,  she  set  up  an  endless  chain  of  indebtedness  for 
poor  humanity.  In  the  shadow  of  the  huge  rolling  snowball 
of  Eve's  achievement,  the  minor  activities  of  spinsters  and 
non-spinsters  are  lost  to  sight. 
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In  the  painful  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the  epoch- 
making  days  of  the  wife  of  Adam  there  have  been  many  other 
women,  all  married  more  or  less,  whose  names  flame  from 
out  the  grey  pages  of  history.  To  return  to  the  iron-clad 
statistics  already  arrayed  against  the  reader,  16.3  per  cent 
of  the  women  of  eminence  have  not  been  married.  This 
presents  a  neat  problem  in  mathematics  which,  allowing  for 
human  error,  leaves  a  balance  of  83.6  per  cent  for  the  other 
side. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  this  number  were  those  special- 
ists in  sex  upon  whose  whim  of  the  moment  rested  the  life 
of  human  beings,  the  affairs  of  state,  the  wars  of  nations. 

The  list  is  a  long  one;  a  dazzling  one  on  paper,  when 
not  linked  with  the  physical  actualities  of  those  merry  days 
of  lust  and  filth  and  slaughter.  It  is  not  harmonious  to 
associate  these  joyous  and  unfettered  ladies  with  so  unin- 
spiring an  institution  as  matrimony.  Yet,  by  grace  of  sta- 
tistics, a  quite  lawful  husband  is  commonly  discovered  lurk- 
ing in  the  background  of  time  or  eternity.  However,  acci- 
dent or  honorable  motives  of  ambition,  finance,  or  state 
reasons  can  ordinarily  be  offered  in  extenuation. 

The  debt  the  world  owes  to  these  women  is  a  heavy  one. 
Just  how  far  their  deadly  sexual  appeal  to  the  figure  heads 
of  history  has  impeded  humanity  as  human  beings  cannot 
be  estimated.  How  many  of  the  chapter  titles  of  today's 
civilization,  with  its  open  pages  of  greed,  luxury,  poverty, 
sensuality,  disease,  artificiality  and  inhumanity  have  been 
written  by  these  self-seeking  adepts  in  sex  will  never  be 
known.  Dead,  they  have  been  immortalized  by  historians. 
Naughty,  but  from  a  masculine  standpoint,  exceedingly  nice 
and  desirable.  Women  invested  with  a  mysterious  charm; 
the  favorites  of  rank  and  loyalty;  the  rulers  of  rulers;  the 
radiant  beings  for  whom  the  common  people  were  privileged 
to  supply  jewels,  money,  servants,  estates,  and  all  the  other 
necessities  of  royalty  and  its  mistresses.  Reprehensible,  of 
course — not  the  parasitic  existence,  the  draining  of  the  life 
blood  of  the  people,  but  the  little  lapse  from  chastity,  that 
premium  jewel  in  every  good  woman's  crown  of  virtues. 
Reprehensible,  but  charming  and  romantic — in  the  reading. 
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Let  us  leave  them.  Their  bodies  have  long  since  been 
purified  by  clean  earth.  To  return  to  that  wholesome  standby 
of  statistics — the  remainder  of  that  83.6  per  cent  so  care- 
fully computed. 

There  are  the  women  who  have  lived  and  long  since 
passed;  and  who,  in  living,  found  something  more  than 
vanity,  intrigue,  unholy  luxury  and  subjugation  of  man 
through  sex.  Their  vision,  even  as  is  ours,  was  limited; 
their  horizon  dark  with  clouds.  They  were  crude,  even  as 
we  of  today  shall  be  crude  to  those  of  a  finer  and  truer  civili- 
zation.    But  afar,  though  dimly,  they  beheld  a  vision. 

There  are  the  women  close  to  our  own  generation ;  those 
who  have  achieved  in  art,  science,  literature ;  who  have  strug- 
gled and  won  upon  every  battlefield  of  woman's  endeavor. 
Who  have  given  the  blood  which  was  themselves  to  a  jeer- 
ing world.  These  are  the  women  who  with  tireless  hands 
have  written,  and  still  are  writing,  the  meaning  of  freedom 
and  humanity  in  the  blotted  and  grimy  and  blood-stained 
chapters  of  our  civilization.  They,  too,  have  passed  beyond 
the  world  of  flesh  and  sense;  but  the  essence  that  was  them- 
selves is  deathless. 

There  are  the  women  of  today.  They  are  vital  forces 
giving  of  their  vitality  to  an  anemic  world.  Battling  toward 
Truth  through  thorny  and  devious  paths ;  beholding  her  dis- 
torted through  the  fog  of  centuries.  Yet  it  is  Truth,  veiled, 
which  they  see.  It  is  Truth,  undiscovered,  for  which  they 
give  battle.  In  the  half  light  their  hands  are  tentatively 
reaching  out  to  one  another  and  to  all  that  are  cast  in  the 
mold  of  humanity.  And  upon  the  horizon  quiver  the  mystic 
colors  of  the  rainbow  of  fulfilment. 

But  what  of  the  world's  indebtedness  to  those  other 
women?  Those  women  beside  whose  monumental  labor  the 
achievements  of  the  83.6  per  cent  and  the  balance  of  16.3  per 
cent  are  but  a  ripple  lost  in  the  vast  ocean  of  human  accom- 
plishment. Their  voices  cannot  give  witness ;  their  names  are 
unknown  to  history.  Organizers  and  executives  of  the  home 
in  the  days  when  each  home  was  a  central  station  of  industry 
and  manufacture.    They  spun  and  wove  and  carded  and  dyed 
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and  knit  and  sewed  by  hand.  They  brewed  and  baked  and 
scoured.  They  made  their  own  yeast,  their  bread  and  pastry 
and  preserves,  their  soap  and  candles.  They  brought  chil- 
dren into  the  world  unflinchingly  and  nursed  and  reared 
them.  They  were  of  stern  fibre;  they  had  to  be.  And  it  is 
this  unyielding  fibre  running  through  the  tangled  threads  of 
civilization  that  holds  it  taut. 

Therefore,  for  the  83.6  per  cent  plus  the  16.3  per  cent: 
for  the  trifling  minority  whose  names  we  know,  let  us  give 
thanks.  But  for  those  unknown  women,  those  countless 
silent,  toiling  women  who  laid  the  foundations,  let  us  give 
thanks  standing. 

NOCTURNE 

Louis  Ginsberg 

THE  rustling  trees  are  growing  dimmer, 
Like  blowing  vapor  in  the  night ; 
And  down  the  street,  the  arc-lights  glimmer 
With  pale  and  silver  pools  of  light. 

Without  a  word,  we  two  are  walking; 

Far  off  a  lonely  window  gleams ; 
There  is  no  further  need  for  talking, — 

Dimly  your  hair  is  dripping  dreams. 

About  you  subtle  fires  quiver ; 

The  silence  settles  on  your  brows ; 
The  night  is  hushed ...  the  winds  shiver ; 

And  darkness  rustles  in  the  boughs. 

Here,  in  the  peace  from  din  and  riot, 
The  stars  are  foaming  down  the  sky, — 

Oh,  we  are  walking  very  quiet; 

What  songs  are  hotly  trembling  by? 

There  is  no  need  of  your  replying, 

And  suddenly  you  turn  away ; 
The  darkness  rustles  into  sighing. .  . 

And  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 


THE  LOVE  OF  POETRY 

May  Tomlinson 

IT  is  rather  curious  that  men  should  boast  of  their  indif- 
ference to  things  poetical.    Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  to 

hear  a  man  say,  with  entire  complacency,  "  Oh,  I  am  a 
practical  person;  I  don't  care  for  poetry." 

The  utterance  comes  even  from  the  lips  of  women, 
whose  souls  are  supposed  to  be  less  absorbed  in  wordly 
projects  and  more  attuned  to  spiritual  things.  It  indicates, 
I  believe,  a  quite  universal  attitude.  Indeed,  the  layman  so 
exceptional  as  to  be  a  lover  of  the  poets,  if  he  would  escape 
being  thought  an  oddity,  must  commune  in  privacy,  he  must 
practice  reticence,  he  must  cherish  his  love  as  a  secret  thing, 
a  thing  not  to  be  talked  about.  Eventually  he  comes  to  feel 
as  I  felt  when  a  friend,  having  read  at  my  request  an  essay 
I  had  been  doing  on  the  enjoyment  of  poetry,  said  to  me, 
with  perfect  sympathy  but  entire  frankness,  "  Not  one  person 
in  a  thousand  feels  as  you  do  about  poetry."  A  kind  of  f or- 
lornness  came  over  me.  Was  I,  or  were  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  most  to  be  pitied? 

It  was  not  always  thus  with  the  English-speaking  race. 
f  There  are  abundant  evidences  of  a  general  susceptibility, 
in  the  times  of  Shakespeare,  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  the 
Greek  people  must  have  possessed  in  the  best  days  of  their 
drama."  And  even  in  later  times,  even  in  the  days  of  Words- 
worth, when  that  poet  was  lamenting, 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us  ; 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best ; 

Getting  and  spending  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 

— even  in  those  days  there  must  have  been  a  quite  general 
response  to  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  of  joy.  How  can  we 
account  for  this  decline  of  interest?  What  has  wrought  the 
change  ? 

Perhaps  chief  among  the  causes  which  have  done  much 
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to  deaden  this  susceptibility  is  the  growth  of  general  and 
1  useful  "  knowledge.  The  awakened  interests  in  scientific 
study  has  been  far-reaching  in  its  results ;  and,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  newly  acquired  knowledge  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  life — the  development  of  material  resources,  the 
advancement  of  commercial  and  industrial  interests,  the 
improvement  of  hygienic  and  physiological  conditions — 
man's  physical  and  mental  powers  have  been  taxed  to  their 
utmost.  Prodigious  engineering  feats  have  been  performed ; 
great  rivers  have  been  spanned,  great  webs  of  steel  swung 
from  shore  to  shore,  structures  to  the  eye  as  graceful  and  airy 
as  fabric  woven  of  gossamer  words,  yet  strong  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  carry  the  inrush  and  egress  of  populous 
cities;  great  waterways  have  been  constructed;  streams  and 
mountains  have  been  tunneled ;  the  path  of  the  iron  horse  has 
been  extended  from  ocean  to  ocean,  until  now  its  shriek 
pierces  the  silence  of  mountain  solitudes,  and  its  swift- 
moving  form  breaks  the  emptiness  of  desert  waste;  winged 
ships,  that  cleave  the  air  like  birds,  have  been  devised;  a  way 
has  been  contrived  for  the  transmission  of  messages  on  the 
wings  of  the  air,  that  fluid  element  thus  becoming  a  vehicle 
of  speech.  Surely,  this  has  been  an  age  of  marvellous  inven- 
tive activity,  an  era  of  tremendous  achievement. 

And  now,  elated  by  our  successes,  we  have  perhaps 
become  somewhat  overpleased  with  ourselves,  somewhat 
blind  to  our  limitations,  somewhat  mistaken  in  our  concep- 
tion of  true  values.  In  our  frenzy  to  reach  the  goal,  we  have 
pushed  on  regardless  of  the  rich  realms  stretching  away  on 
either  hand;  we  have  had  no  time  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
charm  that  surrounds  us.  In  our  greed  for  information,  our 
passion  for  exact  truth,  our  worship  of  the  practical,  our 
acceptance  of  success  as  a  test  of  greatness,  we  have  some- 
what lost  sight  of  the  higher  things.  While  we  have  been 
eagerly  amassing  wealth  and  diligently  providing  ourselves 
with  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  we  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  educational  interests ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  we  have  been  fruitful  in  ideas  or  covetous  of  spiritual 
life. 
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Coincident  with  the  growth  of  material  prosperity  is  the 
spread  of  a  more  rigid  conventionalism  in  society.  Wedded 
to  luxury,  we  have  lost  our  light-heartedness ;  care  sits  heavy 
on  our  shoulders;  the  joyousness  that  gave  impulse  to  those 
gay-spirited  revels  of  Shakespeare's  time — the  mad-cap  May- 
day frolic,  the  morris  dance,  the  old-time  Christmas  festivi- 
ties— we  know  nothing  of.    We  have  forgotten 

.     .     .     the  tender  scheme 

Of  teaching  comprehension  with  delight, 

And  mingling  playful  with  pathetic  things. 

Wt  find  our  amusement  chiefly  in  things  mechanical  or  semi- 
mechanical, — the  automobile,  moving-picture  films,  musical 
records;  even  to  those  games  in  which  we  delight  and  for 
which  we  save  our  enthusiasm,  we  take  our  gaming,  betting, 
money-making  habits.  We  have  no  true  sense  of  freedom, 
no  right  conception  of  aristocracy;  we  are  careful  to  know 
the  right  people,  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  wear  the  right 
clothes.  Our  spiritual  sympathies  and  affections  are  in 
abeyance;  all  our  intensity  is  in  the  direction  of  strenuous- 
ness ;  that  "  holy  calm  "  of  which  the  poet  speaks  seldom 
overspreads  our  soul.  Spring  and  summer,  the  winter 
snows,  the  summer  shade,  day  and  night,  morning  and  eve- 
ning— what  do  these  pour  forth  for  us  in  the  way  of  spiritual 
food?  That  lustrous  planet  glowing  nightly  in  the  western 
sky — what  does  that  speak  to  us?  And  these  delicate, 
familiar,  every-day  joys  so  precious  to  Mr.  Noyes'  ghosts 
when  they  creep  in  by  candle-light,  when  all  the  world  is  fast 
asleep,  to  look  round  the  old  familiar  room;  to  see  the  old 
books  upon  the  wall  and  lovingly  take  one  down  again;  to 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  the  sound  of  clicking  embers; 
watch  the  play  of  shadows — do  these  things  delight  us  as  of 
yore?  Or  is  our  home  content  somewhat  marred  by  an 
itching  to  have  what  others  have,  to  do  what  others  do? 
Does  not  our  striving  and  straining  somewhat  unfit  us  for 
the  enjoyment  of  simple  pleasures? 

Quite  in  accord  with,  and  a  natural  sequence  to,  our 
absorption  in  the  things  of  this  planet  is  the  amazing  develop- 
ment in  the  art  of  short-fiction  writing.       It  is  easy  reading; 
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it  puts  no  great  strain  upon  the  mental  powers  and  calls  for 
no  great  exercise  of  the  imagination;  it  is  entertaining  and 
sometimes  even  charming ;  it  satisfies  our  curiosity  about  life 
and  our  interest  in  the  things  that  happen.  Although  novelist 
and  poet  are  equally  concerned  with  the  human  soul,  it  is 
perhaps  the  writer  of  short  fiction  on  whom  the  charge  to 
delve  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  human  motive  and  human 
impulse  falls  most  heavily.  The  fictional  element  seems  not 
to  add  very  greatly  to  the  popularity  of  verse.  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,  for  instance,  makes  no  popular  appeal,  though  the 
material  from  which  it  is  wrought — as  Mr.  Henry  James 
points  out — holds  rich  fictional  possibilities.  No,  it  is  short 
fiction  and  not  poetry  that  occupies  our  leisure  hours.  And 
we  are  reading  this  form  of  literature  because  its  realism  is 
in  accord  with  the  taste  and  thought  of  the  time. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  short  fiction  in  its  natural 
development  will  tend  more  and  more  toward  the  poetic,  and 
that  the  aspiration  of  the  artist  will  be  more  and  more  in  the 
direction  of  a  purely  imaginative  presentment  of  his  theme. 
An  enlargement  of  the  poet's  sphere  is  also  inevitable.  The 
two  arts  may  in  time  be  merged  into  one,  having  identical 
functions,  delving  from  the  same  sources,  and  working  in 
the  same  pure  gold  of  fact.  That  would  indeed  be  a  noble 
art  which  should  unite  the  poetic  qualities  of  atmosphere  and 
suggestiveness  with  the  absorbing  interest  of  narrative,  the 
magic  and  charm  of  poetry  with  the  intensity  and  impres- 
siveness  of  fiction,  the  poet's  transfiguring  power  with  the 
novelist's  gift  of  vivid  and  exquisite  depiction.  The  quicken- 
ing power  of  such  an  art  would  be  inestimable. 

But  an  exclusive  diet  of  short  fiction  as  we  know  it  does 
unquestionably  leave  the  spiritual  nature  imperfectly  nur- 
tured. That  man  should  willingly  forego  that  experience  of 
ecstacy  which  the  poet  alone  can  give;  that  he  should  delib- 
erately remain  unacquainted  with  the  mystery  of  beauty, 
that  he  should  knowingly  starve  that  essential  part  of  him- 
self, seems  inevitable.  I  have  been  reading  this  very  day 
Walt  Whitman's  Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking,  that 
song  so  pathetically  tragic  and  yet  so  soothingly  sweet — I 
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have  been  reading  the  poem  with  a  new  realization  of  the 
universality  of  its  appeal  and  a  new  sense  of  the  largeness  of 
its  theme.  Life,  joy,  love,  loss,  yearning,  grief — what  a  wide 
gamut  of  emotions ! — and  last  "  that  strong  and  delicious 
word,  death  " — these  are  the  notes  sounded. 

Doubtless,  what  we  need  today  is  some  large  wave  of 
public  thought  or  feeling  to  stir  us  to  the  depths,  some  state 
of  excitement  such  as  swept  over  Europe  during  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  period  during  which 
such  men  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Moore, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  were  contributing  to  the  glory  of 
English  literature.  It  is  possible  that  out  of  the  turmoil  now 
agitating  the  countries  of  Europe  there  will  germinate  a 
movement  which  shall  usher  in  a  new  order  of  things,  a  force 
which  shall  turn  the  focus  of  the  mind  from  material  to 
spiritual  interests ;  it  may  be  that  a  new  generation  of  poets 
will  arise  to  proclaim  the  new  birth  of  the  soul;  it  may  be 
that  in  the  gayety  of  our  hearts  we  shall  sing  aloud,  uttering 
such  notes  of  gladness  as  the  world  has  never  known. 
Surely,  some  fresh  vista  is  about  to  open  to  our  view ;  some 
foundation  there  must  be  to  the  universal  faith  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  larger  sense  of  brotherhood.  And  may  we  not  hope 
that,  along  with  this  more  vivid  feeling  of  fellowship,  will 
come  a  clearer  realization  of  individual  responsibility,  a  new 
eagerness  for  self-development,  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
the  fact  that  effective  and  acceptable  service  demands,  not 
self-glorification,  not  perpetual  self-consciousness,  but  more 
complete  self-knowledge — not  an  envious  dislike  of  great- 
ness, but  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  what  is  above  us  ? 

That  will  perhaps  be  a  time  of  widespread  delight  in  the 
poet's  magic  lines  and  phrases,  a  time  of  general  suscepti- 
bility to  those  subtle  effects  which  characterize  the  poet's 
art,  a  time  of  responsiveness  to  all  delicate  joys  wherever 
presented. 


TOWARDS  DAWN 

Harry  Kemp 

r"l"~JHE  night  verged  slowly  into  dawn: 
I  waked  while  others  slept, 
Till  through  the  shutters  closely  drawn 
The  infinite  daylight  crept. 

I  could  not  keep  the  morning  out, — 
Through  every  chink  it  came; 

It  poured  its  growing  beams  about 
My  lamp's  decaying  flame. 

And  when  I  left  my  written  words 

The  sun  was  at  my  door : 
I  never  knew  so  many  birds 

Lived  in  the  trees  before. 
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JOYOUSNESS 

John  Amid 

THERE'S  a  word  for  you,  Joyousness.   A  word  to  con- 
jure with,  Joyousness! 

What  a  serious  old  world  it  is,  to  be  sure.  That's 
a  funny  thing,  too,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  For  here 
we  are,  all  of  us,  countless  myriads  of  little  human  animals 
crawling  over  our  melon,  the  earth — seeking  day  after  day, 
year  after  year,  for  joy,  gayety,  happiness.  To  think  that  we 
should  be  so  futile.  That  our  combined  efforts  should  amount 
to  so  little.  That  after  untold  centuries  of  the  steady  pursuit 
of  joy,  we  are  still  so  unthinkably  far  from  the  goal.  Such 
a  serious  old  world! 

Look  at  the  faces  of  the  people  you  pass  on  the  street — 
the  tired  lines  around  the  corners  of  their  eyes,  the  droop  at 
the  ends  of  their  mouths.  For  a  single  smiling  face,  full  of 
hope  and  courage  and  joy,  how  many  there  are  that  show 
only  weariness,  discouragement.  Indeed,  the  discrepancy 
between  this  will-o'-the-wisp  goal  of  our  dreams — happiness 
— and  the  gray  actualities  of  life  is  so  vast  that  we  don't  even 
like  to  be  reminded  of  it.  The  person  who  tells  us  to  be 
happy  is  regarded  either  as  a  tiresome  preacher  or  a  fool. 
Possibly  both !  Don't  we  know  all  there  is  to  know  on  that 
subject  ?      We've  heard  too  much  of  it  already 

I  wonder     .     .     . 

Certainly  it  touches  us  very  nearly.  The  oldest  truths 
are  inextricably  intertwined  with  the  newest;  the  greatest 
thoughts  are,  in  some  instances,  through  wide  acceptance, 
commonly  regarded  as  the  tritest.  Do  we  make  no  mistake 
in  closing  our  ears  when  told  to  be  more  joyous  ? 

Surely  the  opportunities  for  joyousness  are  greater  than 
we  realize.  It  were  discouraging  indeed,  to  believe  that  all 
mankind  has  so  far  achieved  upon  this  planet,  that  all  the 
intelligence  which  we  have  amassed,  that  all  our  philosophies, 
our  reasonings,  and  our  religions,  leave  us  tired  and  discour- 
aged because  nothing  better  is  possible.  To  believe  we're 
already  as  happy  as  we  can  possibly  be,  that  it  would  be  use- 
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less  to  attempt  to  be  more  joyous,  that  the  dissatisfying  re- 
sults of  our  great  hunt  are  the  very  best  that  we  can  expect 
— there's  pessimism  for  you !    We  know  better. 

We're  too  busy  to  be  very  happy.  Paradoxical!  Our 
efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  deprive  us  of  happiness 
itself.  All  day  long  our  minds  are  full  of  petty  worryings, 
our  bodies  are  active  amid  the  things  that  lie  nearest  at 
hand. 

There  can  be  traced  in  this  loss  of  the  goal,  through 
absorption  in  the  race,  a  queer  confusion  of  ideas.  Begin- 
ning, consciously  or  unconsciously,  our  search  for  joy,  we 
look  about  us  for  the  nearest  implement  that  shall  aid  us  in 
our  hunt;  and,  striving  to  grasp  it,  we  forget  the  final  goal. 
As  a  means  to  happiness  we  seek  power ;  going  a  step  further, 
to  secure  power,  we  seek  money;  and  so  absorbing,  so  ener- 
vating does  the  search  for  the  great  token  become,  that  we 
forget  utterly  our  final  object,  which  is  not  money,  nor  even 
power,  but  joy  itself.  Joy  for  others — joy  for  ourselves.  Not 
infrequently,  with  eyes  gazing  fixedly  at  the  all-important 
dollar,  we  skirt  close  to  happiness,  and  rush  on,  unheeding, 
with  the  dollar  just  in  front  of  us. 

There  is  something  infinitely  piteous  in  the  great  com- 
posite picture  that  we  present,  scrambling  madly  for  the 
things  with  which  we  hope  to  capture  happiness,  while  happi- 
ness itself  stands  sadly  by  waiting,  wishing,  to  be  caught. 
What  a  queer  lack  of  perspective  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
we  allow  trifles  to  obscure  all  our  sky.  Had  we  only  the  vision 
to  perceive,  always,  a  gnat  before  the  eye  as  a  gnat  before 
the  eye,  and  not  a  chimera  upon  the  horizon,  what  a  different 
world  it  would  be ! 

But  no.  We  move  about  our  daily  tasks  hemmed  in  by 
a  sense  of  the  vast  significance  of  non-essential  things.  Chil- 
dren !  Unable  to  enjoy  the  luncheon  before  us,  because  of  our 
dissapointment  that  we  can't  eat  the  cake  first.  Today  it  rains ; 
because  we  cannot  play  out-of-doors,  the  day  wearies  us.  To- 
morrow, in  the  sunshine,  crying  over  a  castle  of  mud,  we 
will  forget  the  warmth,  and  decide  to  play  with  our  blocks. 
Only  when  great  upheavals  come  to  us — vast  avalanches  of 
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emotion — are  we  shaken  back  for  a  time  into  the  clear  sight 
that  is  ours  by  inheritance,  into  the  perspective  that  sees  all 
things  truly,  that  a  dress  is  merely  a  dress,  a  dinner  party 
a  dinner  party,  and  the  love  of  a  child  a  thing  transcending 
words. 

We  live  on  from  day  to  day,  worrying  ourselves  sick 
over  matters  that  seem,  to  our  clouded  vision,  vastly  im- 
portant— no  time  for  pleasure,  no  time  for  merely  enjoying 
life,  merely  one  long  battle  against  hopeless  odds.  One 
trouble  succeeds  another,  gradually  clouding  everything — 
until,  perhaps,  there  comes  a  final  crash;  our  worst  fears 
are  realized. 

Well?     ... 

We  pick  ourselves  from  the  dust  of  our  fallen  houses, 
merely  to  realize  of  what  little  consequence  they  were.  We 
are  the  same  people,  with  the  same  affections,  rewarded  by 
the  same  affections  of  others.  Life  still  throbs  about  us,  the 
trees  are  as  green,  the  breeze  as  refreshing. 

We  are  wonderfully  careless.  A  man  will  exercise  far 
greater  care  in  catching  trout  than  in  pursuing  joy.  We 
make,  for  the  most  part,  no  conscious  effort  to  be  happy; 
we  think  of  happiness  as  a  distant  goal  to  be  reached,  some- 
time in  the  faraway,  as  a  result  of  our  present  frantic  en- 
deavors, rather  than  as  a  condition  constantly  within  our 
grasp.  Tomorrow  we'll  retire  and  settle  down;  tomorrow 
we'll  marry,  and  live  happily  ever  after ;  tomorrow  we'll  take 
the  vacation  we've  been  promising  ourselves.  Tomorrow, 
maybe,  we  will  be  happy.  But  today — well,  there's  too  much 
to  be  done  today,  and  we'll  have  to  be  about  it  if  we're  going 
to  get  through  in  time  for  dinner.  Happiness  will  have  to 
wait. 

One  peculiar  idea,  at  the  present  time,  interferes  vastly 
with  our  enjoyment  of  life — an  oddly  distorted  view  derived 
from  the  very  religion  that  should  make  most  directly  for 
the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  joyousness.  We  regard 
happiness  almost  as  a  vice.  We  feel  that  to  enjoy  ourselves 
consciously  would  imply  a  lack  of  virtue,  of  religion,  of  the 
power  of  sacrifice.    Strange  heritage  from  the  Puritans !  We 
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seek,  by  denying  ourselves  life,  to  obtain  it  more  abundantly. 

'  For  my  sake."    We  lose  the  point,  I'm  afraid. 

But  if  we  present  a  sorry  spectacle  as  we  search  so  fruit- 
lessly for  this  great  good — happiness — how  are  we  to  set 
about  remedying  the  condition  ?  How  shall  we  become  more 
joyous  ? 

Once  we  decide  that  it  is  both  a  duty  and  a  privilege 
to  find  what  true  enjoyment  we  can,  the  course  becomes  much 
clearer.  A  proper  perspective  then  will  not  be  so  difficult; 
we  can  attempt  whole-heartedly  to  keep  open  the  road  to  our 
hearts'  desire.  We  can  compel  trifles  to  remain  trifles;  we 
can  seek  more  earnestly  the  things  most  worth  while.  We 
can  make  a  conscious  effort  to  apprehend  that  happiness 
which  lies  already  about  us.  We  can  begin  to  derive  more 
definite  enjoyment  from  our  books,  from  music,  from  clouds, 
the  view  of  the  hills,  the  smoke  above  the  city,  food,  the 
society  of  our  friends.  Few  people  realize  what  results  will 
follow  a  conscious  effort  to  find  pleasure  in  the  present 
moment,  the  immediate  task,  the  surroundings  of  this  hour. 

"  If  I  have  moved  among  my  race 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face — " 

writes  Stevenson  in  that  wonderful  little  prayer.  And  what 
a  searcher  for  happiness  may  be  discerned  behind  those  lines ! 
The  wistfulness  of  the  man  who  has  brought  us  all  some- 
what nearer  the  goal  through  his  own  conscious  effort  to 
apprehend  it.  Did  he  ever  notice,  I  wonder,  in  his  brief  study 
of  the  law,  those  words  of  Blackstone :  "A  kind  and  beneficent 
Providence  has  reduced  all  natural  law  to  the  one  great 
paternal  precept,  that  man  need  only  pursue  his  own  true 
and  substantial  happiness."  Surely  it  was  some  such  thought 
as  this  that  the  author  of  the  whimsical  "Apology  for  Idlers  ' 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  value  of  demonstrating 
that  greatest  of  all  theorems — "  The  Livableness  of  Life." 
Joyousness!  What  a  word!  And  to  be  had  for  the 
asking.    Joyousness! 
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WANTED— 700  SUBMARINES 

Clifford  K.  Stokes 

WHY  have  we  failed  to  equip  our  Navy  with  enough  of 
these  efficient  and  economical  20th  Century 
weapons  ? 

England  has  for  centuries  owed  the  security  of  her 
national  existence  to  her  control  of  the  seas — and  England 
has  stopped  building  battleships  and  is  building  under-sea 
boats  and  merchant  vessels  by  the  hundreds.  It  is  epochal. 
Britain,  who  for  the  sake  of  her  very  life  has  long  been 
forced  to  maintain  naval  supremacy,  has  at  last  found  that 
in  order  to  continue  mistress  of  the  seas  she  must  abandon 
plans  for  super-dreadnoughts  and  battle-cruisers  and  devote 
herself  exclusively  to  commerce  carriers  and  submarines. 

France  has  done  the  same.  Russia  likewise.  And 
authentic  reports  from  Germany  say  her  U-Boat  fleet  is  not 
under  1,000.  All  the  belligerents  have  had  the  lesson  driven 
home  to  them :  an  inexpensive  submarine,  manned  by  a  crezv 
of  but  25,  can  send  the  costliest  battleship  to  the  bottom  in 
two  minutes — zvith  its  entire  complement  of  1,500  men. 

England's  problem,  however,  is  not  our  own.  There 
exists  merely  a  certain  similaritude  between  the  two  cases. 
For  we  have  three  miles  of  seacoast  to  her  one,  and  our  lack 
of  colonies  allows  us  a  naval  concentration  of  which  she  is 
incapable. 

The  problems  with  us  are  not  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it,  but  how  speedily  and  how  efficiently  and  how  economically 
we  can  do  it.     Clearly,  the  continued  construction  of  super- 
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dreadnoughts  and  battle-cruisers  is  neither  the  speediest  nor 
the  efficientest  nor  the  most  economical  way.  Up  to  a  certain 
limit,  these  huge  floating  fortresses  (a  single  one  of  them 
requires  three  years  to  build  and  houses  a  power  plant  greater 
than  that  which  drives  all  of  New  York's  subways)  are  a 
good  investment  for  Uncle  Sam.  But  we  have  more  than 
reached  that  point.  If  the  big  Naval  Bill  is  ever  completed, 
we  will  be  prodigally  supplied  with  these  Goliaths  of  the  seas. 
But  this  modern  David,  this  youth  with  the  might  of  navies, 
the  submarine — that  is  what  we  want. 

A  dreadnought  requires  three  years  to  build.  A  sub- 
marine, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  turned  out  in  four  or  five 
months.  Moreover,  a  dreadnought  costs  about  $19,000,000 
and  a  battle-cruiser  $22,000,000,  whereas  from  15  to  25  sub- 
marines can  be  constructed  for  those  figures,  according  to 
their  size  and  power.  And  one  submarine  carries  in  itself 
the  destruction  of  a  dozen  of  the  most  costly  men-of-war.  A 
single  modern  under-sea  boat  could  send  to  the  bottom  in 
twenty  minutes  $200,000,000  worth  of  Invincibles  and 
Invulnerables. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  our  ships  are  still 
under-manned.  Some  of  them  are  even  temporarily  out  of 
the  service  because  crews  for  them  have  not  been  yet  ob- 
tained. The  trouble  is  that  these  huge  vessels  of  modern 
navies  require  whole  communities  to  operate  them.  Nearly 
all  battleships  man  the  best  part  of  a  thousand  men  apiece, 
and  the  latest  super-dreadnought  and  battle-cruisers  man  a 
thousand  and  a  half. 

Think  of  it!  Fifteen  hundred  men  on  board  a  single  ship 
that  cost  $22,000,000  and  required  three  years  to  build — and 
the  ship  torpedoed  and  sunk  in  two  minutes  by  a  tiny  torpedo 
from  a  submarine  with  a  crew  of  only  25  men,  that  costs  but 
from  $600,000  to  $1,600,000,  and  requires  less  than  four 
months  from  the  day  the  keel  is  laid  to  the  day  she  hits  the 
water.  There  is  economy  for  you — economy  of  time,  of  ma- 
terial, and  of  men. 

WAR  TEACHES  QUICKLY 

For  years  America  had  cried  Preparedness.     East  and 
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West  had  outdone  each  other  in  championing  it.  The  press 
had  fairly  seethed  with  it.  We  had  heard  talk  of  increasing 
the  Army,  of  expanding  the  Navy,  of  universal  training, 
and  so  forth  and  so  on — until  we  no  longer  knew  where  we 
stood  or  for  what  we  stood.  Everybody  seemed  to  want 
something  different ! 

Meanwhile  the  Middle-West  had  refused  utterly  to  join 
the  discussion.  It  was  busy  raising  crops  and  selling  them 
to  the  Allies,  and  wasn't  interested.  Eastern  and  Western 
congressmen  warned  and  threatened,  but  they  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  hills  of  beans. 

Then  something  changed  the  whole  situation.  The 
European  War  came. 

Everybody  knows  what  happened  next.  Things  snapped 
shut  like  a  steel  trap.  Stock  exchanges  closed.  Ship  sailings 
were  cancelled.  Cotton  became  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Wheat  couldn't  find  a  buyer.  Ruin  stared  farmers  and  mid- 
dlemen and  dealers  in  the  face.  What  was  the  reason  ?  The 
sea  lanes  were  closed ! 

Then  something  else  happened.  The  Middle- West 
began  shouting  Preparedness.  They  literally  howled  for  it. 
They  had  been  made  aware  at  last  what  sea-power  meant. 
They  wanted  a  merchant  marine  to  carry  their  crops  across 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  They  wanted  a  Navy,  to  see  that 
their  crops  got  safely  to  their  destination.  And  they  wanted 
these  things  right  away.  They  were  in  a  terrible  hurry. 
They  were  losing  as  much  money  each  twenty-four  hours 
by  embargo  as  England  and  France  were  spending  to  wage 
the  War. 

Suddenly  something  still  stranger  happened.  Stock  ex- 
changes opened  again.  Ship  sailings  were  resumed.  Cotton 
soared.  Wheat  skyrocketed.  Prosperity  fairly  burst  upon 
farmers  and  middlemen  and  dealers,  dispelling  all  thought 
of  ruin.    What  was  the  reason?    The  sea  lanes  were  open! 

Sea-power — that  is  the  magic  word  which  boomed 
American  industry,  American  agriculture,  American  com- 
merce, and  sent  pouring  into  the  country  a  flood  of  gold.  A 
great  Navy  was  patrolling  the  lanes  of  the  seas,  keeping  sub- 
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marines  and  commerce  raiders  away.  Not  our  Navy — Eng- 
land's Navy.  ; ;/;■>  4 

No  very  flattering  thought,  is  it?  But  it  is  something 
to  be  exceedingly  thankful  for ! 

Yet  circumstances  are  not  always  going  to  be  such  that 
the  British  sea-lion  will  roar  for  us.  No  self-respecting  citi- 
zen would  have  them  so.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  self-respect- 
ing citizens  in  our  country.  Some  of  them  are  in  Congress. 
The  Middle-West  has  its  quota.  So  when  the  Middle- West 
woke  up,  Congress  woke  up — emphatically.  Very  em- 
phatically! It  jumped  right  out  of  an  uneasy  sleep  and 
landed  on  both  feet  with  a  billion-dollar  thud.  Landed  with 
the  biggest  naval  budget  the  country  ever  has  voted. 

This  vast  sum,  when  the  program  is  complete  (includ- 
ing ten  battleships,  six  battle  cruisers,  ten  scout  cruisers,  fifty 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  sixty-eight  submarines,  two  gun- 
boats, and  twelve  auxiliary  craft)  will  have  added  to  our  sea 
strength  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  vessels,  of  various  types. 

Quite  an  army  of  ships.  Their  total  displacement  is 
813,000  tons.  Add  this  to  our  191 5  naval  strength  of  436 
ships — with  a  combined  displacement  of  1,317,000  tons,  mak- 
ing 592  ships  with  a  grand  displacement  of  2,130,000  tons — 
and  it  would  seem  that  our  sea  strength  were  indeed  formida- 
ble. But  just  a  moment.  The  building  program  authorized 
by  Congress  at  its  last  session  cannot  possibly  be  completed 
until  1 92 1,  and  by  that  time  a  heavy  normal  depreciation  will 
have  taken  place  in  our  present  personnel,  even  provided 
there  are  no  battle  losses.  Moreover,  the  Atlantic  fleet, 
although  unquestionably  a  first  class  fighting  machine,  is 
seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  submarines,  and  other  auxil- 
iary vessels — such  as  provision  ships,  hospital  ships,  fuel 
ships,  mine  layers,  mine  sweepers,  etc.  The  Pacific  fleet, 
which  consists  largely  of  small  cruisers,  is  hampered  even 
more  seriously  and  could  not  hold  out  long  against  a  modern 
enemy  squadron.  While  the  Asiatic  fleet,  a  bric-a-brac  shop 
of  obsolete  craft  of  all  classes,  is  not  really  a  fighting  machine 
at  all.  Unmolested,  it  serves  well  its  purpose  of  looking  after 
American  interests  in  the  Far  East.    But  an  up-to-date  hos- 
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tile  destroyer  force  could  sink  it  like  so  many  cardboard  boats 
upon  a  dish-pan  sea. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  that  our  paper  naval  strength 
of  2,130,000  tons  must  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  With 
a  whole  shaker-full!  For  not  only  will  its  fighting  force 
never,  unless  we  take  further  steps,  be  much  over  half  its 
listed  tonnage — or  a  maximum  of  1,065,000  tons — but  by 
the  time  1921  comes  around  it  will  be  found  that  still  further 
depreciations  have  taken  place. 

Assume  for  the  moment,  however,  that  we  were  really 
to  have  2,130,000  tons  of  battle  fleets  four  years  hence. 
Where  would  we  be  with  regard  to  the  other  great  nations  ? 
In  1914,  England  had  a  naval  displacement  of  2,713,756  tons, 
and  Germany  one  of  1,304,640  tons.  What  these  two  powers 
now  have  in  the  way  of  fighting  tonnage,  in  spite  of  their 
losses,  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  estimate.  And 
what  they  will  have  by  1921,  Heaven  alone  knows — though 
they  have  both  stopped  building  battleships,  and  are  confining 
themselves  solely  to  submarines  and  armed  merchant  ships. 
And  the  biggest  part  of  the  work  is — submarines! 

GETTING   DOWN   TO   BUSINESS 

We  are  at  war.  Let  us  get  down  to  dollars  and  cents. 
Let  us  put  Preparedness  on  a  business  basis.  What  cor- 
poration would  last  a  year  if  it  undertook  to  run  its  affairs 
as  the  United  States  Government  does?  Would  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  the  Ford  Automobile  Con- 
cern, ever  have  reared  their  monuments  to  modern  in- 
dustrial organization  if  they  had  kept  books  like  Uncle  Sam  ? 
Not  much! 

Do  we  want  to  go  right  on  paying  $400,000,000  a  year 
for  our  Navy?  No!  Not  only  do  we  fail  to  fall  in  with  the 
idea  from  a  can-we-aflord-it  standpoint,  but  we  veto  it  as 
a  scheme  crassly  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  good  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  we  want  to  abandon  the  idea  of  ade- 
quate defence?    By  all  means,  no! 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is — submarines!    Because 
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they  are  economical  to  build.  Because  they  are  economical 
to  operate.  Because  they  are  the  last  note  in  modern  naval 
efficiency.     They  have  revolutionized  warfare. 

There  should  be  ten  submarine  bases  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  ten  on  the  Pacific,  at  strategic  points;  and  each 
base  should  have  a  complement  of  twenty  submarines  of  va- 
rious types,  including  mine-layers.  This  would  make  400. 
Then,  the  great  fighting  ships  of  our  fleets,  in  conjunction 
with  our  Allies,  should  be  backed  up  by  two  submarines 
apiece.  This  would  require  another  200,  making  600  in  all. 
And  lastly  a  final  100  should  be  distributed  among  our  out- 
lying possessions,  dependencies,  and  interests — the  Philip- 
pines, Hawaii,  the  American  West  Indies,  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  would  make  700. 

What  are  they  going  to  cost  us?  Well,  as  the  price  of 
submarines  runs  from  $600,000  to  $1,600,000  per  vessel,  ac- 
cording to  whether  they  are  of  the  coast-defence  or  fleet  type, 
figure  it  this  way:  There  are  three  varieties  of  the  coast- 
defence  type,  graded  by  size  and  speed  and  torpedo  capacity. 
And  we  need  400  of  these  to  protect  our  coasts.  Therefore, 
let  us  secure  200  of  the  largest  type  of  this  variety,  which 
cost  $1,300,000  apiece,  and  100  of  each  of  the  other  two, 
which  cost  respectively  $800,000  and  $600,000 — at  a  total 
outlay  of  $400,000,000.  Then  let  the  rest  of  the  700  be  of 
the  fleet  type,  which,  with  its  additional  size,  speed,  torpedo 
capacity,  armament,  cruising  radius,  etc.,  is  ideally  adapted 
for  cooperation  with  our  super-dreadnought  and  battle- 
cruiser  fleets,  and  for  guarding  our  outlying  interests.  This 
type  of  sub-surface  boat  costs  $1,600,000  per  vessel.  Thus 
300  of  them  will  amount  to  $480,000,000.  Add  this  to  the 
$400,000,000  which  was  the  cost  of  the  400  coast-defence 
vessels,  and  the  grand  total  becomes  $880,000,000. 

A  lot  of  money?  Yes,  but  not  so  much  as  Congress 
has  saddled  us  to  for  naval  purposes  in  the  1916-1918  Naval 
Bill,  not  so  much  as  we  are  likely  to  pay  for  aeroplanes  within 
the  next  year  or  so,  not  so  much  as  is  spent  for  alcohol  and 
tobacco  every  year — and  not  so  much  as  the  stoppage  of 
commerce  would  amount  to  in  a  single  month,  provided  some 
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unlucky  turn  in  the  war  should  cause  a  repetition  of  those 
unforgotten  days  of  July  and  August,  19 14 — with  no  Eng- 
lish fleet  to  help  us. 

A  lot  of  money?  Yes,  but  it  is  a  bill  you  pay  and  are 
through  with,  which  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  the  recent 
dreadnought  building  program,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained. For  the  point  is  this:  A  submarine  costs  very 
little  beyond  the  original  outlay.  The  crew  is  small,  the 
fuel  expense  is  slight,  the  depreciation  is  low.  At  the 
very  maximum,  taking  all  possible  expenses  into  con- 
sideration, the  future  outlay  per  vessel  per  annum  would 
not  exceed  $100,000.  Multiply  that  by  700,  the  total  num- 
ber of  submarines,  and  the  figure  is  $70,000,000 — the  total 
yearly  expense  our  under-sea  boat  squadrons  would  possibly 
be  to  us.  And  in  all  probability  the  figure  could  not  ex- 
ceed $50,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  case  of  a 
big-ship  program,  where  the  yearly  upkeep  per  vessel  is 
$3,000,000.  For  a  fleet  of  100  dreadnoughts  and  battle- 
cruisers,  the  annual  drain  on  our  pocketbooks  even  after  the 
first  heavy  outlay  would  be  something  like  $200,000,000. 
Compare  that  with  the  figures  above. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  men.  A  fleet  of  100  battle- 
ships of  the  newest  type  would  require  a  complement  of  1,500 
men  apiece,  or  150,000  men  in  all.  Whereas  a  fleet  of  700 
submarines  manning  a  crew  of  25  men  apiece  would  require 
only  17,500  men — or  less  than  an  eighth  as  many.  And  to 
carry  the  comparison  one  step  further,  a  fleet  of  700  up-to- 
date  battleships  would  cost  $14,000,000,000  to  build,  $1,400,- 
000,000  per  annum  to  keep  in  commission,  and  would  re- 
quire a  crew  of  1,050,000  men ! 

Mr.  Taxpayer,  there  are  the  figures.  And  we  are  en- 
gaged in  what  will  probably  be  a  long  war.  What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Are  we  going  to  take  steps  to  get  those  700 
submarines?  Or  are  we  going  to  go  on  building  terrifically 
costly  super-dreadnoughts  and  battle-cruisers?  Or  are  we 
going  to  do  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but  sit  tight 
and  await  the  possibility  of  disaster? 
It  is  up  to  you,  Mr.  Taxpayer. 
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"IT  IS  ENOUGH" 

Eleanor  Preston 

IN   France  one  August    (nigh  three  years  have  gone), 
He  pored  intent  upon  the  map  of  war, 
The  General  JofTre,  whose  newly  risen  star 
Had  made  him  France's  chosen  champion. 
He  moved  the  little  flags :  Louvain,  and  Lille, 
Namur,  Dinant,  and  Mons,  Laon,  Soissons, 
And  Rheims  (O  ravished  beauty!),  and  Chalons; 
And  rested.     What  a  death-throe  did  he  feel! 
"  It  is  enough.    Here  on  the  Marne  we  stand, 
Or  die."    In  vain  the  grey  invading  flood 
Might  break  upon  that  rock,  nor  ever  could 
Win  nearer  Paris,  long  desired  land. 

O  granite  will!     O  graves  that  paid  the  price! 
O  names  embalmed  in  love  and  sacrifice! 

Now  breaks  the  dawn  for  us.    "  It  is  enough." 

With  patience  long,  forbearance  measureless, 

The  quiet  man  who  sits  in  loneliness, 

(How  does  the  time  prove  every  man's  soul-stuff!) 

Kept  watch  upon  each  step  that  led  to  war, 

Conning  them  over,  all  our  names  blood-drenched, 

Gulflight  and  Arabic,  torpedo-wrenched, 

And  Lusitania,  that  bleeding  scar; 

And  devastated  lands;  and  children  drowned; 

And  ships  of  mercy  sunk;  and  treaties  torn; 

And  nations  starved;  and  babes  untimely  born; 

And  Belgium's  blood  that  clamors  from  the  ground. 
"  It  is  enough.     Now  here  we  stand  or  die." 
Come,  arm  us  for  the  battle,  Lord  Most  High ! 


WHAT  OUR  MUNITION  PLANTS 

CAN  DO 

Loring  Roper 

NOTE:  The  author  of  this  article,  who  writes  under  a  pen  name,  is  one  of 
the  few  really  fitted  to  discuss  this  subject,  since  he  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  one 
of  the  editors  of  a  leading  technical  publication,  and  has  devoted  nearly  all  of 
the  last  two  years  in  traveling  about  the  country  and  inspecting  practically  every 
plant  where  munitions  are  made. 


DAILY    PRODUCTION 

Shells    500,000 

Rifles 10,000 

Small  Cartridges 10,000,000 

Machine  Guns 500 

One-Ton  Trucks 5,ooo 

Five-Ton  Trucks   500 


AS  some  men  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them,  so  has 
the  United  States  had  preparedness  thrust  upon  it 
during  the  past  three  years.  Not,  perhaps,  in  the 
actual  building  of  arms  and  munitions  for  ourselves,  but  in 
the  building  and  accumulating  of  the  machinery  and  the  men 
who  can  handle  work  of  this  kind.  And  this  has,  even  if 
partially  by  accident,  placed  us  in  a  position  to  supply  our- 
selves with  the  necessary  accoutrements  of  war  at  amazingly 
short  notice. 

Only  those  who  have  been  thrown  into  actual  contact 
with  the  munition  work  which  has  been  done  can  appreciate 
its  extent  or  the  necessity  for  just  the  training  we  have  had. 
And  we  are  doubly  fortunate  in  having  had  this  training  in 
advance  rather  than  after  our  need  for  it  became  urgent. 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit  many  of  these  munition 
plants  during  the  past  two  years  and  to  see  exactly  what 
troubles  they  have  had,  how  their  troubles  have  been  over- 
come, and  to  appreciate  their  value  to  us  in  case  of  war. 

Our  widest  and  best  experience  has  been  in  the  matter 
of  ammunition  for  field  guns.  This  includes  complete  shrap- 
nel and  high  explosive  shells,  with  the  brass  cases  for  the 
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propelling  charge  and  the  time  and  graze  or  detonating 
fuses  in  the  nose.  These  include  all  sizes  from  the  3-inch 
and  the  famous  75-millimeter  shells,  up  to  the  12-inch.  The 
great  majority,  however,  have  been  of  the  3-inch  and  4.7- 
inch  sizes,  these  being  mostly  in  demand  for  either  attack 
or  defense.  And  these  have  run  into  the  millions,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  dollars,  as  one  of  the  French  rapid-fire  75s 
can  fire  twenty  of  these  per  minute. 

The  forging  of  the  shells  is  no  longer  a  new  industry 
for  us,  as  we  now  have  shops  equipped  for  this  work  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  river.  These  are  lo- 
cated all  the  way  from  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  to  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  with  numerous  plants,  some  small  and  some 
of  huge  proportions,  dotting  the  landscape  at  Bridgeport, 
Pittsburg,  Youngstown,  Cleveland,  Moline,  and  other  places. 
Some  of  these  can  turn  out  forgings  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  shells  a  day  of  the  3-inch  size,  with  the  larger  shells 
in  proportion.  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  merely 
general  forging  plants  which  might  possibly  be  used  for  this 
work,  but  are  plants  which  are  thoroughly  equipped  for  it 
and  which  have  had  actual  experience  in  turning  out  shells 
in  large  quantities.  And  this  means  far  more  than  might 
appear  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  difficulties  of 
securing  the  right  equipment  of  both  men  and  machinery 
for  work  of  this  kind. 

Both  methods  and  equipment  vary  widely  in  different 
plants,  naturally ;  these  differences  being  due  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  such  equipment  as  could  be  purchased  at  the  time, 
as  well  as  to  the  varying  ideas  of  the  men  in  charge.  But 
they  are  all  capable  of  turning  out  shell-forgings  in  great 
quantities,  which  is  the  vital  point. 

Shell-turning  plants,  most  of  them  splendidly  equipped 
and  in  many  cases  with  special  machinery  designed  and  built 
for  this  particular  work,  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  manu- 
facturing city  east  of  the  Mississippi !  The  location  of  these 
also  extends  much  further  south  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
find  in  manufacturing  work  of  this  kind.  And  even  more 
than  the  plants  themselves,  there  have  been  trained  many 
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thousands  of  men  who  never  before  saw  the  inside  of  a 
machine  shop. 

Farm  laborers,  barbers,  grocery  clerks,  and  others,  at- 
tracted by  the  high  wages  paid,  particularly  in  some  locali- 
ties in  the  beginning,  have  learned  enough  of  machine  work 
to  do  their  part  of  making  shells  or  other  munitions,  thus 
enabling  a  large  output  to  be  obtained  at  short  notice.  This 
is  doubly  important  because  the  supply  of  trained  mechanics 
was,  and  is,  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  fact  that 
we  have  trained  thousands  of  additional  workers  in  this  par- 
ticular line  is  a  more  valued  item  toward  real  preparedness 
than  might  appear  on  the  surface. 

Some  few  plants  which  made  shells  on  sub-contracts 
have  finished  their  work  and  have  disposed  of  the  ma- 
chinery. But  the  great  majority  of  the  plants  are  still  in- 
tact, particularly  those  which  are  best  equipped,  and  these 
will  be  available  at  a  moment's  notice  for  the  contracts 
which  are  even  now  being  placed.  True,  a  few  minor 
changes  may  have  to  be  made  in  some  cases  to  adapt  the 
machines  to  our  type  of  shell,  but  the  difference  is  too  slight 
to  make  this  materially  delay  the  output.  And  when  we 
realize  that  there  are  single  shell-turning  plants  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  ten  thousand  3-inch  shells  per  day,  plants  where 
a  thousand  9-inch  shells  can  be  put  through  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  shell  ca- 
pacity which  is  now  available. 

500,000  SHELLS  A  DAY 

To  get  some  definite  idea  of  our  shell-making  capacity 
let  me  take  15  plants  in  as  many  cities  making  3-inch 
shells.  These  range  from  comparatively  small  shops  using 
their  regular  equipment  for  the  most  part,  and  turning  out 
from  400  to  500  shells  per  day,  to  the  big  special  shops  built 
for  this  purpose,  with  an  output  of  10,000  finished  shells 
every  twenty-four  hours.  These  fifteen  shops  give  a  daily 
total  of  75,000  per  day,  which  is  easily  doubled  by  the  many 
other  shops  which  do  not  come  within  this  list. 

Taking  one  shop  in  the  middle  west  as  an  example  of 
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what  can  be  done  at  short  notice,  we  find  a  special  shop, 
&&?L  128  feet,  built  in  a  few  weeks  and  equipped  with  special 
machinery,  turning  out  1,200  to  1,500  8-inch  shells  per 
week,  or  say  250  per  working  day.  These  shells  weigh  250 
pounds  in  the  rough,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  metal  passes 
through  this  small  shop  every  day.  Jumping  to  a  larger 
size,  we  find  two  shops  in  a  "single  city,  with  a  capacity  of 
over  3,000  shells  of  the  9.2-inch  variety  per  day,  and  one 
plant  with  an  output  of  500  of  the  12-inch  shells  per  day. 
As  these  weigh  800  pounds  each,  this  tonnage  also  counts 
up  into  big  figures. 

But  these  only  refer  to  the  shops  which  are  already 
equipped  for  munitions,  if  indeed  not  actually  at  work  on 
them  at  this  time,  and  not  all  of  them.  We  have  not  touched 
the  potential  capacity  of  the  27,000  shops  which  were  in- 
ventoried by  the  committee  headed  by  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
not  to  mention  those  which  even  escaped  his  list.  Taking 
some  of  the  large  automobile  shops  alone,  with  their  ex- 
perience in  immense  quantity  production,  and  we  can  have 
a  tremendous  capacity  for  turning  out  shells  and  other  ma- 
terials of  war.  Considering  a  3-inch  shell  as  requiring  an 
hour's  work,  which  is  a  fair  average  now  that  we  have 
learned  how,  and  allowing  only  10  per  cent  of  the  Ford  plant 
as  being  available  for  this  work,  and  we  have  a  shell  capacity 
of  28,000  3-inch  shells  per  day  from  that  one  plant. 

With  this  as  a  basis  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  could 
utilize  other  large  shops  in  the  same  way  a  daily  output  of 
500,000  shells  could  be  turned,  probably  far  more  than  would 
ever  be  needed.  For  the  estimates  of  the  battles  of  Verdun 
and  the  Somme  do  not  place  the  shell  consumption  as  over 
200,000  per  day  for  each  side.  This,  it  must  be  remembered 
too,  is  not  a  daily  occurrence.  So  that  our  normal  shell  ca- 
pacity, without  calling  in  the  automobile  and  other  shops — 
in  other  words  the  output  of  the  shops  now  engaged  in  shell 
work — would  keep  us  supplied  with  more  shells  than  we  could 
probably  use.  This  leaves  our  other  shops  free  to  build  mo- 
tors, trucks,  or  whatever  they  can  best  handle  that  will  be 
needed  for  any  military  operations. 
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The  drawing  or  pressing  of  the  brass  cases  which  carry 
the  propelling  charge  was  one  of  the  problems  of  the  earlier 
days.  Not  that  a  few  concerns  were  not  already  making 
them,  but  to  turn  out  the  huge  quantities  necessary  to  go 
with  the  shells  required  new  plants  to  be  established  and  old 
ones  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent.  These  are  now  avail- 
able for  our  own  use  and  men  are  already  trained  to  do  the 
work,  this  alone  being  a  great  saving  of  time  and  money. 
And  these  men  can  train  as  many  others  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

.The  making  of  fuses  in  great  quantities  is  also  a  well- 
established  business  in  several  manufacturing  centers. 
These  range  from  Boston  and  Waltham  in  the  east  to  Day- 
ton, Cleveland,  and  Chicago  in  the  west,  with  various  other 
factories  scattered  around  at  convenient  points.  The  same 
kind  of  shops  make  the  primers  which  go  in  the  base  of  the 
brass  cases  and  set  off  the  main  charge  when  the  gun  is  fired. 
The  fuses  include  both  the  time  fuse  and  the  graze  or  de- 
tonating fuse  which  explodes  only  on  striking  some  object. 

These  shops  are  also  well  equipped,  some  with  special 
machinery;  and  one  at  least  is  equipped  with  the  view  of 
making  our  own  type  of  fuse  in  case  of  necessity.  To  this 
end  they  have  refused  contracts  which  involved  fuses  which 
would  not  fit  on  machines  adapted  for  the  U.  S.  fuse,  so  that 
they  are  in  a  position  to  begin  turning  out  thousands  of  our 
own  fuses  per  day  at  very  short  notice.  Some  machines  in 
some  shops  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  to  handle  our  type  of 
fuse,  but  with  the  experience  we  have  gained  in  this  line,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  build  newer  and  simpler  ma- 
chines for  this  work,  and  at  very  short  notice. 

We  have  had  less  experience  in  making  big  guns  for 
field  artillery,  but  even  here  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
plants  such  as  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  the  Mid- 
vale  Company,  not  to  mention  a  few  others,  who  have  had 
the  necessary  experience.  And  these  entirely  aside  from 
our  Arsenals  at  Watervliet  and  Washington.  Smaller  field 
guns  are  also  being  made  in  New  England  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  this  list  can  be  enlarged  in  short  order  should  it 
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become  necessary  to  do  so.  Here  again  we  have  the  nucleus 
of  much  larger  organizations  which  can  be  built  up  from 
the  small  but  well  trained  skeleton. 

THE  MACHINE  GUN  SITUATION 

In  spite  of  the  controversies  which  have  taken  place  re- 
garding the  relative  merits  of  machine  guns  of  different 
types,  we  are  in  a  very  fair  condition  to  get  all  we  are  likely 
to  need  at  short  notice.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
which  particular  gun  is  best  as  what  guns  will  give  good 
accounts  of  themselves  in  emergencies  in  various  kinds  of 
warfare.  As  one  army  officer  put  it,  "  It  is  no  more  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  shall  take  Maxims  or  Lewis  guns  than  it 
is  of  whether  we  shall  wear  collars  or  socks.  We  want  them 
both." 

The  Colt  gun  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  our 
Army  and  these  can  be  turned  out  in  considerable  quantities 
by  at  least  two  firms  at  the  present  time.  One  of  these  is 
reputed  to  be  turning  out  50  per  day  and  the  other  some- 
what less,  not  a  bad  total  for  this  one  type  of  gun.  The 
Lewis  gun,  made  by  the  Savage  Arms  Company  in  this  coun- 
try, is  being  turned  out  in  fair  quantities,  which  can,  how- 
ever, be  increased  without  much  delay.  Then  there  is  the 
Maxim  and  the  Benet-Mercier,  which  was  adopted  from  the 
French  a  few  years  ago  and  which  is  being  made  at  Spring- 
field  to  some  extent.  Great  experience  has  been  gained 
along  all  these  lines,  so  that  the  output  can  be  quickly  in- 
creased in  every  factory. 

When  it  comes  to  rifles  the  problem  is  more  difficult, 
and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  immensely  larger  number 
which  will  be  needed;  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  rifle  has 
been  the  greatest  stumbling  block  of  all  our  munition  work 
up  to  the  present.  Here  again,  however,  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  two  years  or  more  experience  working  at  the  other 
fellow's  problem  v/ill  prove  of  inestimable  value.  For  our 
experience,  even  though  it  includes  many  exasperating  if 
not  humiliating  failures,  has  shown  us  what  to  avoid  as  well 
as  what  to  do. 
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8,000  TO   10,000  RIFLES  A  DAY 

At  the  present  time  we  are  turning  out  comparatively 
few  rifles  at  our  armories,  but  Springfield  is  preparing  to 
attain  its  maximum  capacity  of  500  per  day,  single  shift. 
In  fact,  plans  are  being  carried  out  to  run  this  plant  in  three 
shifts  and  so  treble  the  output.  The  plant  at  Rock  Island 
is  again  being  put  into  commission  and  has  half  the  capacity 
of  Springfield.  In  neither  case  is  it  the  fault  of  the  officers 
in  charge  that  the  plant  is  not  running  to  full  capacity,  but 
rather  the  lack  of  appropriations. 

Our  private  plants,  however,  which  are  now  working 
on  British,  Belgian,  and  Russian  rifles,  have  a  very  con- 
siderable output  for  the  most  part,  after  many  trials  and 
tribulations  over  the  long  and  unexpected  delays.  Their  two 
years'  experience  has  put  them  in  position  to  handle  work 
rapidly  and  accurately,  providing  the  requirements  are  at 
all  reasonable  instead  of  being  foolishly  rigid  in  non-essen- 
tial points.  They  have  all  had  their  troubles,  they  are  all 
behind  in  deliveries  of  their  guns,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
making  an  excellent  showing  and  we  can  count  on  an  out- 
put of  from  8,000  to  10,000  rifles  a  day  from  these  plants 
after  they  get  to  running  on  the  Springfield  model.  For  this 
is  an  easier  rifle  to  make  than  some  of  those  now  being  built, 
and  still  further  simplifications  will  be  made.  These,  added 
to  the  Arsenal  output,  will  give  us  rifles  as  fast  as  we  can 
use  them  in  any  emergency. 

But  while  we  have  this  manufacturing  capacity,  and  it 
is  ample,  especially  considering  the  resources  uncovered  by 
the  Coffin  survey,  do  not  let  us  overlook  the  fact  that  some 
time  must  elapse  before  we  can  begin  the  manufacture  of 
rifles  outside  of  the  arsenals.  For  we  must  build  the  many 
special  tools  and  fixtures,  as  well  as  gages,  before  we  can 
begin  actual  production,  and  this  is  an  important  part  of  the 
whole  problem. 

Even  here,  however,  we  are  again  fortunate,  as  the  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  past  two  years  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  making  arms  and  ammunition,  but  has  included  this 
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problem  of  making  special  tools,  fixtures,  and  gages  for  for- 
eign products.  Hundreds  of  small  shops  have  sprung  up  all 
over  the  country  where  tools  are  being  made,  mostly  on  sub- 
contracts, but  this  has  given  the  needed  experience  and  has 
trained  thousands  of  men  in  this  line  of  work.  Many  of  the 
small  shops  have  grown  into  large  ones  with  a  great  capacity 
for  work  of  the  finer  kinds,  and  these  shops  will  prove  of 
inestimable  value  in  case  of  war.  The  experience  gained 
during  the  past  two  years  in  this  work  will  enable  them  to 
make  all  the  tools  needed  with  much  less  delay  than  would 
have  been  possible  before. 

SELECTING  THE  RIGHT  MEN 

Unless  one  is  familiar  with  the  manufacturing  of  any 
mechanical  product,  he  cannot  begin  to  realize  the  difficulties 
nor  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  mechanical  preparedness. 
Nor  is  this  lack  of  appreciation  confined  to  the  man  on  the 
street.  Many  of  the  great  financiers  have  come  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  mechanical  side  of  manufacturing  than 
ever  before,  because  of  bitter  experiences  as  to  the  time  and 
equipment  necessary  to  manufacture  in  great  quantities. 
They  have  found  that  money  is  not  all  powerful,  that  it  re- 
quires more  than  buildings,  material,  and  men,  as  usually 
considered.  They  have  learned  that  it  takes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  preparation  to  train  men  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary operations  rapidly  and  accurately.  And,  most  of  all, 
perhaps,  that  it  takes  the  right  kind  of  men  at  the  head  of 
the  shop  organizations;  this  being  one  of  the  points  where 
the  bankers  missed  their  calculations  the  worst. 

No  munition-making  organization  was  considered  com- 
plete without  an  army  officer  or  two  on  the  staff.  And  un- 
less a  munitions  contractor  could  show  a  colonel  or  a  major, 
or  at  least  a  captain  in  his  organization,  he  could  not  hope 
to  secure  financial  backing.  The  whole  war  machine  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  financiers,  and  perhaps  quite  naturally, 
tied  up  with  the  Army,  and  it  never  occurred  to  the  men  of 
money  that  the  economical  manufacture  of  war  supplies  was 
a  thing  entirely  apart  from  military  training.     Should  there 
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be  any  doubts  as  to  this  fact,  one  has  but  to  count  up  the  list 
of  Army  officers  who  resigned  their  commissions  to  take 
charge  of  munition  plants  and  then  count  up  the  number 
who  have  made  good.  The  successes  can  be  counted  on  one 
hand  with  several  fingers  to  spare. 

This  is,  however,  much  less  a  criticism  of  Army  officers 
than  it  may  appear  and  is  absolutely  impersonal  in  every 
way.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have  succeeded 
in  this  very  difficult  undertaking.  They  are  not  trained 
either  in  mechanical  processes  or  in  economical  shop  man- 
agement, nor  unfortunately  in  the  handling  of  men  who  do 
not  have  to  obey  under  penalty  of  the  guard  house.  It  is  far 
more  a  criticism  of  the  bankers  themselves,  who  are  very 
apt  to  boast  of  their  ability  to  select  the  right  men  for  their 
various  enterprises. 

Then,  too,  the  element  of  time  plays  a  great  part  in  pre- 
paring for  work  of  this  kind,  and  becomes  more  vital  as  the 
parts  are  more  intricate  to  make.  It  takes,  for  example,  a 
thousand  toolmakers  a  year  to  make  the  necessary  tools, 
fixtures,  and  gages  to  turn  out  a  thousand  rifles  a  day,  not 
to  mention  the  men  who  must  perform  the  actual  manufac- 
turing operations  on  the  rifles  themselves.  And  though  our 
production  of  rifles  has  not  been  as  great  as  we  had  hoped  or 
expected,  we  have  learned  these  fundamental  lessons  of  real 
preparedness,  so  that  we  are  in  a  splendid  position  to  manu- 
facture for  ourselves  if  need  be.  We  have  learned  that  tools 
and  gages  wear  out  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  being  estimated  by  a 
good  rifle  authority  that  the  wear  on  gages  alone  costs  about 
half  a  dollar  per  rifle.  But  with  this  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  work  to  be  done  comes  the  comforting 
assurance  that  we  have  trained  enough  men  to  handle  the 
work,  and  that  we  have  shops  enough  to  take  it  on  as  fast  as 
the  orders  are  given  out  by  the  Army  and  Navy  boards. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  CAPACITY  THE  BEST  KIND  OF  PREPAREDNESS 

Preparedness,  then,  is  not  so  much  having  a  huge  sup- 
ply of  guns  and  shells  as  having  the  knowledge  and  the 
capacity  for  making  them  in  sufficient  quantities  in  case  of 
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need.  This  capacity  we  possess  in  far  greater  degree  than 
would  have  been  possible  two  years  ago  in  any  except  a 
highly  organized  military  country.  But  there  is  another 
kind  of  preparedness  which  we  should  take  up  without  delay 
and  whether  we  need  the  munitions  now  or  not.  This  is  the 
careful  study  of  designs  and  specifications  for  all  arms  and 
munitions  with  a  view  to  simplifying  them  so  as  to  increase 
production  and  to  lower  costs. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  nothing  must  interfere  with  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  part,  each  piece  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  competent  production  engineers,  who  are  familiar 
with  large  production  at  minimum  costs,  and  simplified 
wherever  possible.  The  methods  of  inspection  should  also 
be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  of  training  men  who  will 
see  that  every  piece  be  so  made  as  to  properly  perform  its 
duty,  but  that  no  piece  be  rejected  because  of  some  minor 
deviation  from  the  perfect  model.  Millions  of  parts  have 
been  rejected  during  the  last  three  years  because  the  in- 
spector did  not  know  the  essentials  of  good  mechanical  work, 
or  because  he  had  no  discretion,  and  all  the  time  men  were 
dying  because  of  this  lack  of  equipment. 

As  soon  as  the  simplification  of  parts  is  accomplished, 
the  next  step  is  to  manufacture  enough  sets  of  tools,  fixtures, 
and  gages  to  start  a  number  of  shops  at  work.  This  is  partly 
provided  for  by  the  new  appropriation  bill,  but  the  amount 
is  entirely  too  small.  This  done,  and  our  many  plants  can 
start  work  in  a  remarkably  short  time  and  can  provide  us 
with  all  the  munitions  we  need  at  a  much  lower  cost  than 
has  ever  been  done  in  any  nation  of  the  non-military  class. 
This  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  from  the  not  always 
pleasant  experiences  of  the  past  three  years  is  worth  far  more 
than  all  the  profits  which  have  been  accumulated  therefrom. 
For  we  are  prepared  with  the  kind  of  preparation  which 
does  not  provoke  war  and  which  does  not  antagonize — the 
preparation  which  comes  from  knowing  how  to  make  all  the 
war  materials  we  need. 


NEMESIS 

Marshal  South 

BUILD  ye  the  cities,  grave  ye  well  the  signs 
That  mark  your  rise  above  the  bestial  void ; 
This  know :  The  very  noblest  height  ye  raise, 
By  thine  own  brain  and  hand  shall  be  destroyed. 
Thus  runs  the  Law ;  since  first  the  new-born  stars, 

As  vapor  flamed  across  the  Stygian  vault, 
That  very  power  which  urges  Progress  on, 
Shall  Progress  call  to  halt. 

From  out  the  lowest  pit's  abysmal  slime 

Of  squirming  Life  that  struggles  up  the  scale; 
From  out  the  cauldron  of  Life's  primal  brew, 

Wherein  the  weaker  die  and  strong  prevail ; 
From  this  ye  came,  slow  rising,  age  on  age; 

Obedient  to  a  Law,  by  ye  unknown ; 
The  Law  which,  when  ye  know,  ye  straightaway  scorn — 

And  thus  are  overthrown. 

Brutal  that  Law  and  grim.    Across  this  orb, 

Hurled  through  the  ghastly  trackless  depths  of  space, 
Sweep  visions,  dreams  and  glowing  phantasies ; 

They  fade  and  pass — one  Law  alone  holds  place, 
The  Law  of  Power,  immutable  and  old. 

For  Life  that  dwells  upon  this  sphere  of  clay, 
Thus  it  is  writ:  The  Powerful  shall  survive; 

The  Strengthless  Weak,  decay. 

Thus  it  is  writ.    And  in  the  mirthless  jest 

With  which  Time  mocks  the  puny  human  brain, 
By  adamantine  law,  thy  fairest  dreams, 

Like  dreams  at  dawn  are  doomed  to  fade  again. 
By  this  Eternal  Paradox  the  dreams, 

Which  dreamers  from  the  birth  of  Time  have  spun, 
Before  the  brutal  Law  of  Power  must  pass, 

Like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun. 

For,  by  brute  law  of  strength  and  power  ye  rose, 
And  by  your  swords  earned  leisure  for  your  lore — 

Your  lore  of  Wisdom — all  that  ye  have  reared 
Upon  the  pedestal  ye  won  by  War. 
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Behind  the  rampart  of  your  ready  swords 
That  warded  off  the  bitter  tempest  blows, 

Like  tender  plants  behind  a  shielding  wall, 
Your  Art  and  Learning  rose. 

And,  by  the  law  of  Fate,  the  more  ye  rise, 

The  nearer  climb  your  minds  to  god-like  height, 
The  more  refined,  the  more  shall  ye  abhor 

The  brutal  power  which  led  you  from  the  night. 
Then  shall  ye  vainly  dream  that  ye  are  gods 

Who  are  not  gods  but  sparks  encased  in  clay. 
Then  shall  ye  turn  in  loathing  from  your  swords — 

And  from  that  hour  decay. 

For  thus  the  cycle  runs.    By  strife  ye  climb 

To  broader  heights  where  nobler  passions  glow, 
And  as  you  rise  to  lofty  dreams  so  grows 

Thy  arm  more  powerless  to  resist  the  blow 
That,  soon  or  late,  shall  swift  and  stunning  fall, 

From  Races  led  by  the  unswerving  Law — 
And  from  those  heights  which  War  for  thee  had  won, 

Shall  thou  be  hurled  by  War. 

Thus  runs  the  scroll  of  Human  Destiny, 

Written  in  fire  and  blood  and  scalding  tears ; 
Scrawled  with  wrecked  hopes  and  blasted  visionings, 

The  weary  record  of  ten  thousand  years, 
The  weary  tale  of  Peoples  and  of  Kings ; 

The  glowing  dreams  of  Empire  and  of  Race, 
That  to  the  Law  that  ruleth  earthly  things, 

In  ruin  yielded  place. 

Behold !  For  ye  were  not  the  first  to  rise ; 

There  have  been  others  in  the  gulf  of  Time ; 
And  after  you  come  others  still,  to  learn 

That  clay  can  not  be  cast  in  form  sublime. 
Ye  may  not  mould  a  diamond  from  the  mud, 

Nor  form  a  lustrous  pearl  from  salty  tear — 
In  other  worlds  may  other  laws  prevail : 

Ye  may  not  change  them  here. 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  AS  SEEN 
BY  A  EUROPEAN 

Arnaldo  Cervesato 

THIS  European  war  daily  assumes  a  more  and  more 
fatal  and  obscurely  apocalyptic  character.  It  pro- 
ceeds, giant  that  it  is,  slowly  and  disastrously — like 
an  armored  motor-car  which  no  one  has  the  power  to  re- 
strain, racing  down  a  precipice:  mole  ruit  sua  (it  falls  by  its 
own  weight). 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  examine  the  fitness  of  the 
commanders  of  the  armies  and  whether  they  are  influenced 
by  the  difficulties  presented  instead  of  rising  and  dominating 
them. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
break-up  of  a  civilization  and  that  if  the  defeated  will  be 
practically  wiped  out,  the  conqueror  also  will  need  such 
anxious  cares  as  are  given  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  agonized. 
But  this  is  no  reason  why  civilization  should  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

May  not  modern  civilization,  represented  by  so  many 
races  and  nourished  by  the  contributions  of  men  of  every 
nation,  be  compared  to  a  circle  having  its  centre,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  everywhere  and  nowhere?  Regarding  Ger- 
man civilization,  as  a  genuine  expression  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  race  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  its  culmination 
in  mediaeval  times;  and  may  we  not  assert  that  its  essence 
has  remained  mediaeval  in  the  persons  of  those  militarists 
who  think  to-day  to  reaffirm  such  predominance  by  means 
of  the  sword? 

This  is  the  reason — it  is  well  to  emphasize — why  all 
the  responsibility  of  this  gigantic  conflagration  rests  on  Ger- 
many. 

Recall  to-day  the  first  days  of  the  war,  the  famous  days 
of  August  of  1914.  The  right  of  a  people  to  expansion 
appeared  then,  as  already  it  had  appeared  in  all  the  literature 
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which  determined  it,  sufficient  reason  for  abrogating  every 
other  right  in  the  international  field.  From  this  came  the 
formula,  half  convincing  and  half  cynical,  of  "necessity 
knows  no  law." 

If  we  accept  such  formulas,  which  seem  to  contain  an 
ethical  meaning,  even  if  only  ethical  sui  generis,  we  shall 
find  here  the  re-evocation  of  the  Bismarckian  formula  that 
"  might  is  stronger  than  right." 

I  believe  that  history  will  demonstrate  within  a  short 
time  that,  as  regards  its  most  recent  outbursts,  pan-Ger- 
manism, translated  into  a  philosophical  formula,  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  war  of  1870.  But  this  has  come  about, 
as  writh  a  tumor,  by  internal  maturing  (and  the  tumor  was 
the  blind  conviction  of  supreme  and  progressive  German 
hegemony),  no  account  being  taken  of  the  changes  which, 
during  this  half  century,  have  cast  intellectual  and  political 
Europe  into  a  form. 

The  difference  may  be  made  clear  by  this  simple  com- 
parison. In  1871  Bismarck  could  confess,  openly  and  cyni- 
cally, that  he  had  provoked  the  war  with  France,  and  pro- 
voked it  by  means  of  a  falsification:  that  of  the  famous 
dispatch  of  Ems.  The  Europe  of  those  days  heard  his 
avowal  partly  fearful,  partly  admiring.  And  there  were  but 
few  isolated  thinkers,  amongst  whom  some  Italians,  who 
denounced  the  enormity  of  his  action  and  its  subsequent  con- 
fession. Few  amongst  even  English  and  American  news- 
papers deprecated  it.  In  1914  the  phrase  "  a  scrap  of  paper," 
describing  treaties,  and  which  announced  the  territorial  in- 
vasion of  Belgium,  had  hardly  been  pronounced  than  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  a  united  chorus  of  protest 
broke  forth  inveighing  against  the  phrase  and  against  the 
nation  which  had  dared  to  use  it. 

The  actual  chancellor  believed  that  the  success  of  his 
predecessor's  aggression  in  1870  was  a  theoretic  and  bu- 
reaucratic precedent  in  justification  of  his  move.  He  was 
simply  ignorant  that  international  right  and  the  principle  of 
nationality  had,  since  1870,  made  way,  a  way  subterraneous 
and  difficult,  if  you  will,  but  all  the  same  well  defined  amongst 
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the  nations  which  have  had  their  inception  on  the  basis  of 
this  principle. 

The  purposes  of  military  caste  are  insufficient  to  explain 
the  actual  situation  of  the  German  people.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  besides  a  tradition  which  it  would  take  too  long  to 
explain  in  all  its  details,  it  is  the  interpretation,  and  we  must 
frankly  add  the  "  victim,"  of  a  situation  created  by  that 
which  it  calls  "  kultur." 

An  aprioristic  dogmatism  has  always  dominated  Ger- 
man "  kultur  "  and  has  led  it,  more  than  once,  to  conclusions 
remote  from  every  historic  reality/  It  is  also  its  Protes- 
tantism which  (let  it  be  said  without  sympathy  for  any  other 
form  of  religion)  has  played  it  an  ugly  trick. 

The  German  people  have  received  from  Protestantism 
a  greater  independence  in  comparison  with  other  races 
(especially  in  regard  to  Latin  civilization)  and  also  a  greater 
cohesion.  But  it  has  taken  from  the  cultus  of  the  Bible  the 
curious  view  that — given  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  high  con- 
ceit it  has  of  itself — has  brought  about  the  conception, 
amazing  to  us,  of  the  "  chosen  people."  Were  not  the  Jews 
the  chosen  people  of  God  and  was  not  their  God  a  God  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  higher  and  more  powerful  than  others,  and 
were  not  they  the  most  favored  amongst  his  worshippers  ? 

It  is  precisely  the  cultus  of  the  Bible  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  imbuing  the  Germans  with  this  idea  of 
their  special  preeminence,  of  their  superiority  over  other 
nations.  To  root  this  in  foundations  not  only  mystic  but 
intellectual,  "  kultur  "  has  come  to  their  aid;  the  "kultur' 
which  demonstrated  that  every  nation  has  its  moment  for 
dominion  over  others  in  the  world;  and,  as  at  the  actual 
time,  this  nation  could  not  be  other  than  the  people  religious, 
par  excellence,  the  people  who  practised  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  the  expositor  of  the  "  chosen  nation." 

Now,  the  concept  of  the  "  chosen  people  "  of  a  God  so 
anthropomorphic  as  is  that  of  the  Bible  and  the  Kaiser,  is 
a  concept  of  the  primordial  barbarism  of  the  religions  them- 
selves, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain. 

In  the  second  place,  relations  between  civilization  and 
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barbarism  cannot  be  even  distantly  admitted,  either  now  or 
in  former  times,  for  example  in  pagan  Rome.  If  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  a  city  could  have  gradually  become  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  civilization  of  an  epoch,  so  that,  falling 
from  its  high  estate,  civilization  also  fell,  such  a  situation 
to-day  would  be  impossible  from  the  fact  that  modern  civili- 
zation, that  is  western  civilization,  exists  wherever  there  are 
nations  made  to  its  ideal,  and  there  are  many. 

In  the  very  country  where  the  affirmation  of  the  su- 
periority of  one  caste  over  another  might  have  seemed  ad- 
missible, the  fact  remains  that  in  order  to  affirm  her  pre- 
dominance Germany  has  chosen  means  of  violence  at  the 
moment  which  appeared  to  her  decisive. 

This  is,  also,  a  proof  of  incomplete  understanding  of 
contemporary  civilization,  which  has  established  such  inter- 
dependence of  relations  between  the  various  States  as  to 
render  the  financial  superiority  much  stronger  than  any 
other  whatever.  To  quote  one  example  only:  I  recall,  with 
Norman  Angell,  that  England  is  much  more  the  mistress 
of  Argentine,  where  she  has  not  one  soldier  and  does  not 
possess  the  railways,  than  of  Transvaal  or  Canada,  which 
are  her  actual  colonies.  If  anything  could  justify,  in  our 
era,  the  pan-Germanistic  idea,  it  was  precisely  the  mar- 
vellous commercial  expansion  of  Germany,  enabling  her  to 
take  first  place  in  the  markets  of  India  or  Canada,  ousting 
England,  the  mistress  of  the  house.  England  has  gone  to 
war  aiming,  above  all,  at  delivering  the  world-wide  markets 
from  German  traffic.  The  duel  reduces  itself  to  England 
and  Germany.  That  the  Slav  danger,  the  Austrian  arro- 
gance, the  obstinate  heroism  of  the  Serbs  should  vanish  are 
all  secondary  considerations:  the  struggle  is  between  the 
mark  and  the  pound  sterling — as  to  whether  purchases  on 
the  markets  of  the  world  are  to  be  made  by  the  first  or  the 
second. 

England,  in  a  certain  sense,  has  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm the  occasion  of  this  war,  which  unexpectedly  per- 
mits her  to  free  her  territories  from  a  commercial  invasion 
which  had  already  almost  taken  the  upper  hand. 
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Since  the  pan-German  idea  is  an  idea  outside  our  times 
and  every  tendency  of  our  civilization,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  a  people  considering  itself  the  "  chosen  people  " — 
as  though  we  were  living  in  the  year  two  thousand  before 
Christ! — that  pretends  alone  to  possess  civilization,  when 
this  civilization  is,  instead,  diffused  everywhere,  an  inde- 
structible collective  patrimony — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that, 
after  having  almost  attained  the  commercial  conquest  of  the 
modern  world  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  America,  with  forty 
years  of  economical  ascendancy  truly  unique  in  the  history 
of  nations,  Germany  should  ruin  all  this  labor  and  make 
null  all  this  dominion  by  a  mediaeval  action  proving  her  out- 
side the  spirit  of  the  present  century,  and  therefore  doubly 
incapable  not  only  of  governing  it  but  even  of  participating 
therein  with  a  healthy  and  understanding  activity.  Another 
proof  that  this  war  finds  Germany  mentally  the  same  as  in 
1870  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  victory  of  Germany  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  sterile  and  dangerous  for  her  than  defeat. 
Without  wasting  time  in  useless  historical  digressions  on  the 
past  of  the  nations,  the  fact  remains  that  modern  civilization 
rests  on  these  two  concepts  of  affirmation  of  the  race  and 
of  respect  for  nationality. 

In  1870  the  British  Empire  did  not  yet  exist;  the  Slav 
empire  and  the  Slav  race  were  far  from  being  that  which 
they  are  to-day.  America  itself  counted  yet  did  not  count. 
To-day  the  situation  is  such  that  it  suffices  to  name  Slavs 
and  Americans  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  jeopardy  to 
which  Germany  is  exposing  herself,  and  this  without  taking 
into  account  the  Latins  and  every  other  nation  menaced  in 
its  very  existence  by  the  sole  fact  (as  Belgium)  of  existing. 

The  only  paramount  arm  for  world  conquest  is  that  of 
commerce:  Germany  possessed  it  and  has  lost  it  through 
her  own  fault.  Germany  defeated  will  demonstrate,  in  my 
opinion,  that  which,  notwithstanding  apparent  progress,  has 
ever  been  a  historic  truth :  the  task  she  set  herself  was  a  task 
eminently  mediaeval.  She  carried  it  out  in  the  centuries  be- 
fore the  Renaissance  and  for  this  reason  her  historic  mission 
has  been  finished  long  ago. 
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II 


Each  day  the  reality  of  this  war — perchance  a  trans- 
forming power  to-morrow,  but  to-day  darkly  uncertain — sur- 
passes and  casts  into  the  shade  all  that  have  hitherto  seemed 
the  wildest  flights  of  imagination.  Truly  we  cannot  imagine 
this  daily  and  indescribable  carnage  which  obscures  the  very 
fogs  of  the  winter  and  where,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  the  fallen  can  be  counted. 

Such  an  arresting  of  the  imagination  itself  at  the  sight 
of  uninterrupted  and  nameless  atrocities — in  consequence  of 
which  every  field  is  a  charnel  house  and  every  trench  a  ditch 
full  of  dying — is  perhaps  the  only  gift  which  the  gods  can 
give  to-day,  veiling  from  our  eyes  (which  perhaps  could  not 
bear  the  sight)  the  vastness  of  this  awful  horror. 

Such  vastness  i  Think  for  a  moment :  Is  not  the  theatre 
alone  of  this  war  wider  than  that  of  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
(Napoleon  in  the  campaigns  of  Austria,  of  Germany,  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  France,  and  even  of  Egypt)  added  together?  And 
the  number  of  combatants,  of  the  millions  of  combatants, 
is  eight  times  superior  to  that  of  the  soldiers  (all  the  sol- 
diers) of  those  campaigns  which  seemed  to  us  only  yester- 
day as  the  most  gigantic  and  terrible  of  an  evil  past ! 

The  subterranean  trenches,  where  millions  of  human 
moles  live  in  unceasing  ambush  mark  on  the  frontiers  of 
central  Europe  long,  sinuous  traces  of  many  hundreds  of 
miles.  And  the  great  barbaric  plain  which  occupies  so  great 
a  portion  of  Europe — and  of  which  those  who  have  not 
crossed  the  Alps  cannot  (so  enormous  is  its  wide  horizon) 
have  an  idea — appears  to  have  reopened  to  receive  again 
the  advances  of  the  ancient  belligerent  nations.  It  looks  like 
the  natural  theatre  of  the  battles  of  men  numbered  in  mil- 
lions, this  immense  plain  where  France,  Germany,  and  the 
steppes  of  Hungary  and  Poland  lie  in  wait. 

It  has  the  vastness  of  a  ruthless  desert,  this  interminable 
plain:  an  unwearying  desolation  of  lands,  under  the  eternal 
gloominess  of  leaden  skies;  and  its  immensity  seems  to 
stretch  beyond  its  own  horizons — from  Galicia  to  the  dunes 
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of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  like  a  measureless,  prone  colossus — 
of  which  the  rivers  (the  great  rivers  which  so  often  appear, 
and  lakes,  and  running  seas)  are  the  veins  and  arteries. 

This  barbaric  plain,  which  the  Latin  eye,  accustomed 
to  the  shores  and  the  lesser  valleys  of  the  brief  Mediterranean 
coast  cannot  conceive,  has  two  grand  features:  the  great 
irrigating  rivers  of  the  continents,  the  volume  of  rapid 
waters  such  as  the  Danube  or  heavy  and  slow  as  the  Vistula 
and  the  Scheldt — and  its  majestic  forests. 

Does  not  the  great  forest  of  the  north,  with  its  gigantic 
symphony  as  its  most  magnificent  note,  redeem  the  plain 
from  its  trivial  and  monotonous  features  of  vegetable  cul- 
tivation and  the  distant  furrows  of  muddy  ploughed  land? 
To  it  belong  the  sublime  irregularities  which  created  Ro- 
manticism and  the  Gothic  cathedral:  perennially  it  receives 
and  pours  out  the  giant  breath  of  the  north  wind,  making 
its  hoary  heads  vibrate  with  musical  notes,  perhaps  the  pri- 
mordial music  of  the  choir  of  created  things. 

The  plain  without  confines,  brooded  over  by  livid  and 
motionless  skies,  induces  a  melancholy  too  deep  to  be  borne 
without  sadness:  its  very  inhabitants  admit  this;  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  reason  why  those  who  have  known  no  other 
light  beyond  that  of  its  dark  regions,  sigh  after — beyond 
those  ashy  horizons — the  happy  south,  the  blue  sky,  the 
olives,  the  fronds  bending  over  the  waters  of  the  sirens. 

And  so,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  Germans  and  the 
Slavs  have  striven  to  open  for  themselves  a  passage  towards 
the  regions  where  nature  is  serene  in  her  coloring  and  her 
history  illustrious. 

This  is  why  those  possessing  oases  of  gardens  and  cul- 
tivated ground  in  the  northern  desert  (For  does  not  the 
shady  and  undulating  plain  between  Liege  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  resemble  a  magnificent  park,  an  immense  Villa 
Pamphili?)  and  the  dwellers  in  the  gentle  tributary  valleys 
of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  are  to-day,  as  in  remote  times, 
were  exposed,  on  account  of  their  smiling  prosperity,  to  the 
threat  of  the  first  invasion. 

Thus  was  initiated,  and  then  repeated  from  the  first  mo- 
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merits  of  history,  the  series  of  invasions  which  to-day  is  allied 
with  the  most  vast  tragedy  ever  befallen  the  earth. 

Did  not  the  same  thing  occur — and  centuries  before — 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  ? 

'  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  invade  France  "  (wrote  the 
Roman  of  the  Germans)  "  and  so  Belgium  is  taken  by  sur- 
prise." 

It  is  in  consequence  of  having  to  rise  suddenly  and  with 
all  their  strength  against  the  invaders  of  the  plains  and 
forests  that,  tempered  by  every  kind  of  danger  endured,  "  the 
Belgians  are,  of  all  the  peoples  dwelling  on  French  territory 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  most  brave/' 

Even  in  those  times  the  Germans  boasted — in  the  very 
wrords  of  Julius  Csesar — "  of  being  a  people  superior  to  all 
others  in  the  world." 

Do  not  those  words  sound  like  an  echo  of  others  falling 
from  the  lips  of  the  Kaiser  or  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
Aulic  historians? 

"  Also  " — added  the  Captain — "  they  have  often  re- 
course to  treachery,  to  dissimulation,  to  fraud  and  to  arti- 
fice." 

There  were,  too,  the  people  who  inhabited  Britain — the 
great  island  near  to  France. 

What  does  Caesar  say  of  the  sons  of  Albion  ?  He  re- 
marks that  "  in  such  wars  they  sent  forces  to  the  help  of 
France."    Yes,  even  then! 

And  it  was  necessary,  for  the  Germans  were  aggressors 
by  instinct  and  we  know  from  Tacitus  that  they  fought  in 
compact  masses  and  "  were  trained  in  the  art  of  pillage." 

The  picture  drawn  by  Tacitus  has  not  changed  to-day 
in  Germany. 

The  silent  historian  writes :  f  To  plough  the  earth  in 
order  to  gather  its  fruits  after  a  year  is  a  poor  employment 
for  the  Germans  in  comparison  with  war  and  slaughter." 
Nee  arare  terram  ant  expectare  annum  tarn  facile  persna- 
reris  quam  vocare  hostem  et  vulnera  nemici.    (Tac.  14). 

And  they  offer  an  unanswerable  commercial  reason: 
"  It  is  lazy  and  idle  to  gain  by  sweat  when  you  can  enrich 
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yourself  by  the  spilling  of  blood.' '  Pigrum  quinimmo  et 
iners  videtur  sudore  adquirere  quod  possis  sanguine  parare. 
(Tac.  ib.). 

It  follows  that  the  Germans  exist  to  get  rich  quickly. 
This  is  the  measure  of  their  civilization.  This  it  is  that  in- 
duces them  to  seek  results  not  in  labor  but  in  the  shedding 
of  blood. 

After  this  nothing  need  surprise  us  in  the  bloody  and 
rapacious  story  of  Germany.  Devastated  Belgium,  invaded 
France,  are  of  no  account  when  a  nation  does  not  discuss 
between  the  advantages  of  labor  and  of  blood,  when  the  gifts 
of  its  Prince  are  the  fruits  of  war  and  rapine,  materia  muni- 
Hcentia  per  bella  et  raptus. 

Here  we  have  the  explanation  of  all  the  feudalism  which 
destroyed  the  economic  well-being  of  Europe  and  made 
cowards  of  the  consciences  for  so  many  centuries. 

"  There  is  no  longer,  in  the  world,  either  dignity, 
nobility,  position,  or  ambition,  except  in  the  profession  of 
arms  and  in  the  company  of  the  armed."  (Tac.  13).  But 
arms  and  companies  of  armed  men  did  not  exist  in  order  to 
defend  honor,  liberty,  country,  civilization.  This  would  be 
the  ideal  aim  of  arms.  For  the  German  arms  served  the 
Prince  for  victory,  the  soldiers  to  insure  favor  for  them- 
selves from  the  Prince:  principes  pro  victoria  pugnant,  co- 
mites  pro  principe.  (Tac.  14).  It  is,  therefore,  arrogance 
and  desire  of  gain  which  animates  the  German  soldier.  Any- 
thing for  the  fatherland  since  the  splendor  of  their  arms  is 
destined  to  pass  the  confines  and  to  make  an  impression  on 
those  outside,  because  the  Germans  trust  to  defeat  their 
enemies  by  the  mere  prestige  of  their  fame:  ipsa  plerumque 
fama  bella  profigant. 

And  if  their  own  country  is  at  peace  its  best  citizens 
ought  to  throw  themselves  into  the  wars  of  other  countries, 
because  the  German  character  is  not  such  as  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  delights  of  peace:  ingrata  genii  quies  (Tac.  14), 
and  is  always  wanting  to  show  itself  off  wherever  perils  are 
thickest:  et  facilius  inter  anticipitia  clarescunt.  (Tac.  ib.) 

Behold  the  reason  why  companies  of  adventurers  rained 
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upon  us  from  Germany  when  the  imperial  armies  could  not 
find  an  excuse  to  descend  in  the  XIV  and  XV  centuries. 

History  repeats  itself  or,  rather,  does  not  change. 

A  German  writer  professed  to  see  in  the  manoeuvre 
carried  out  by  the  German  general  against  the  Russians  at 
the  Masuri  Lakes  a  repetition  of  that  of  Hannibal  at  Canne 
against  the  Romans.  Between  the  two  episodes  there  is, 
however,  this  difference,  that  the  Russians  were  defeated 
really  by  the  morasses,  whilst  the  Roman  Consuls  were  over- 
thrown by  the  rush  of  the  Punic  cavalry  on  level  ground. 

Rather  may  we  compare  to  Hannibal  (who  after  Trasi- 
mene  liberated  all  the  Italian  soldiers,  keeping  only  those 
who  were  Roman)  the  Czar,  who  would  not  keep  the  Italian 
soldiers  nor  even  the  Slavs  of  the  Austrian  army  prisoners. 

Thus,  again,  history  repeats  itself — or  rather,  again, 
remains  unchanged  with  the  same  characteristics,  analogous 
to  the  immovable  ones  of  human  nature.  And  what,  com- 
pared to  it,  are  the  twenty-one  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  Consuls  Caephio  and  Marius  defeated  the  Germans 
headed  by  the  famous  Teutobocus — who  attempted  the  in- 
vasion of  Gaul  from  the  north  ?  And  what  is  extraordinary 
in  the  fact  that  every  German  was  designated  by  the  name 
of  "  Testa  Bocis  "  as  to-day  every  German  (as  if  the  former 
day  was  still  going  on)  is  called  "  Tete  de  boche  "? 

But  what  does  a  man  want  of  prey  during  his  brief  span 
of  days?  And  yet  the  solid  rivers,  traversing  the  gloomy 
continents,  run  to  the  sea  wrapped  in  perpetual  mist,  bearing 
innumerable  human  remains — remains  of  a  ferocity,  name- 
less and  unresting.  They  are  carried  to  the  great  oceans 
on  their  currents,  where,  it  consoles  us  to  think,  even 
pain  and  misery  find  their  end  in  the  total  annihilation  which 
life  itself,  creator  and  destroyer,  prepares  at  its  ultimate  con- 
fines. 

In  the  words  of  Luigi  Luzzatti,  our  immortal  political 
economist — true  and  supreme  giver  of  social  peace  to  our 
native  land — we  would  say  that  infinite  pity  surpasses  in- 
finite horror  and  we  ask:  "  Is  there  not  the  certainty  of  re- 
trogression in  civilization,  or  at  least  a  suspension?  ' 
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Augusto  Agabiti  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
tremendous  problem  and  solves  the  doubt  triumphantly: 
civilization,  the  Latin  race,  humanity,  are  travelling  towards 
clearer  and  more  secure  destinies. 

And  this  is  the  opinion  animating  the  soul  and  the 
opinion  of  the  great  Latin,  Charles  Richet.  It  springs  up 
in  the  souls  of  the  great  Alsatian  Schure,  and  the  great 
Spaniard  Unamuno. 

Latin  civilization,  instead  of  becoming  worn  out,  ap- 
pears daily  younger  and  more  beautiful,  of  more  important 
value  for  that  Areopagus  of  peoples  which  Norman  Angell — 
the  author  of  that  imperishable  "  The  Great  Illusion  " — de- 
clares necessary  after  the  war. 

As  Angell  declares — and  with  him  Agabiti — it  is  not 
Germanism,  fecund  and  ordinate,  but  the  "  feudal  Prus- 
sianism  of  the  Junkers  "  which  should  be  destroyed  in  the 
interests  and  with  the  collaboration  of  the  free  Germans 
themselves. 

Norman  Angell  in  "  The  Great  Illusion "  observes : 
"  All  the  nations  have  the  gift  of  love  and  each  one  of  them 
protests  that  it  acts  only  in  defence." 

But  one  must  have  been  the  provocating  cause.  And 
which  ? 

If,  up  to  this  time,  the  European  war  has  brought  about 
no  definite  result,  it  has,  at  least,  from  the  first  demonstrated 
the  unquestionable  fact  that,  "The  provocating  cause  was 
and  is  German  militarism,  whether  of  Berlin  or  Vienna." 

If  Goethe  at  Valmy  in  1793  could  exclaim  on  beholding 
the  victory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  over  the  German 
armies :  "  To-day  a  new  era  begins  for  the  world,"  with  not 
less  reason  may  we  repeat  the  phrase  as  we  watch  the  mar- 
vellous country  which  we  seek  to  help  with  all  our  efforts, 
as  it  opposes  itself  to  the  stolid  aggression  of  the  feudalism 
still  active  among  the  German  nations. 

And  it  is  around  the  cause  of  civilization  that  to-day, 
in  the  gigantic  struggle,  above  all  grouping  of  nations,  of 
all  treaties,  of  all  hopes  of  self-interest,  rages  the  supreme 
battle. 
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AMERICA  IN  FRANCE 

Robert  Underwood  Johnson 
1  Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April's  there!' — Browning, 

OH,  to  be  in  Paris  now  that  Pershing's  there! 
To  hear  the  waves  of  welcome  that  greet  him  every-* 
where; 
To  see  the  children  and  the  girls  a-pelting  him  with  flowers, 
And  feel  that  every  petal  is  meant  for  us  and  ours ; 
To  know  the  brave  smile's  come  again  to  worn  and  widowed 

France, 
Whose  banners — now  thank  Heaven!   with   ours — are  all 

that's  left  to  dance ; 
That  war,  that  wakens  hate  in  those  who  fight  for  love  of 

war, 
Has  made  a  wider  world  of  love  than  ever  was  before; 
To  see  this  love  find  moving  voice  in  living  epigram ; 
The  Poilu  and  the  Tommy  and  the  Son  of  Uncle  Sam, 
In  a  comradeship  of  Paris  streets,  like  modern  Musketeers, 
That,  however  near  to  laughter,  isn't  very  far  from  tears; 
To  see  our  flag  that  stood  for  faith  now  stand  at  last  for 

works, 
And  prove  that,  at  the  pinch  of  things,  we  have  no  place  for 

shirks ; 
To  hear  the  hymn  we  sang  so  long,  secure  in  sentiment, 
Played  proudly  to  a  land  that  learns  how  grimly  it  is  meant. 
Oh,  'tis  a  thrill  to  die  upon,  to  help  repay  the  debt 
We  owe  the  gallant  memory  of  the  boyish  Lafayette; 
To  know  that  we  are  brothers,  in  spite  of  race  or  tongue, 
To  make  the  round  world  safe  for  Man     .     .     .     O  God, 

that  I  were  young! 


LOST,  A  GREAT  EMPIRE 

Richard  Dobson 

GERMANY  has  lost  in  this  World  War,  so  far,  a  great 
empire.  Individuals,  sometimes,  like  nations  in  a 
supreme  fight,  stake  their  all. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  will  compare  with 
the  loss  Germany  nas  already  sustained  in  three  years  of  the 
War.  She  has  lost  an  empire  so  large  that  you  could  place 
the  following  countries  within  its  boundaries  and  still  have 
vast  stretches  of  country  left  to  bank  on.  Here  they  are: 
France,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Belgium,  and  Bulgaria. 

The  conquest  by  the  Entente  Allies,  especially  England 
and  France,  of  all  of  this  country  within  the  period,  so  far, 
of  the  World  War,  will  loom  up  as  one  of  the  great  features 
when  time  has  softened  the  memory.  The  future  of 
these  vast  territories,  and  the  marvelous  triumphs  which 
have  been  achieved  by  science  over  the  terrors  of  the 
terrain,  very  much  of  which  fifty  years  ago  was  regarded 
as  insurmountable,  can  not  be  affected  by  or  on  account  of 
their  lightning-like  acquirement  by  the  French  and  English 
Armies  in  East  Africa. 

Major  Dobell  crossed  the  swamps  of  the  Cameroons 
with  the  same  ease,  comfort,  and  speed  with  which  General 
Botha  crossed  the  sandy  deserts  or  wastes  of  German  south- 
east Africa.  Medical  science  of  to-day  has  made  these  vast 
territories,  which  fifty  years  ago  were  considered  impos- 
sible, habitable  for  the  white  races.  Malaria  and  Enteric 
fevers  have  been  taken  in  hand  and  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
enhancing  the  potential  value  a  thousand  fold,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  military  significance. 

Germany  has  made  many  egregious  blunders  in  her 
overweening  ambition  in  her  conduct  of  the  War,  but  the 
loss  of  her  immense  colonies  in  Africa  outweighs  and  over- 
caps  all  that  she  aspires  for  in  Europe  if  that  purpose  and 
aspiration  could  even  be  accomplished,  which  from  the  pres- 
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ent  outlook  there  is  little  chance  of.  If  Germany  could  re- 
tain all  the  European  territory  which  her  armies  at  present 
occupy,  even  then  she  would  be  immensely  the  loser  in  this 
World  War. 

The  loss  forever  of  Germany's  Colonial  Empire  is  a 
staggering  blow  which  she  little  realizes  now,  but  in  the  near 
future  it  will  loom  up  on  the  German  mind  as  an  astounding 
and  a  colossal  disaster  for  which  she  will  doubtless  have  to 
pay  for  generations.  Belgium,  Serbia,  Poland,  and  all  of 
Roumania,  even  if  she  should  hold  them  (And  who  as  a 
statesman  dare  venture  to  say  that  she  will?),  would  be  but 
a  feather  weight  to  balance  the  mighty  territories  which  she 
has  now  forever  lost. 

Where  are  Germany's  statesmen?  Madness  must 
possess  them,  if  she  has  any.  She  has  been  drunk  on  the 
eutopian  ambition  and  jealousy  of  her  Militarism.  Her 
impossible  and  unreasonable  task  was  capturing  Europe, 
subjugating  Europe ;  and  in  so  doing  or  attempting  to  do  she 
has  lost  forever  a  great  and  rich  territory  already  and  with 
nothing  but  a  Will-O'-the-Wisp,  or  Ignis  Fatuus  chance  to 
obtain  the  former. 

Germany,  a  little  less  than  thirty-six  years  ago,  did  not 
possess  a  single  rod  of  territory  outside  of  Europe,  and  yet, 
just  preceding  this  World  War  she  had  secured  a  Colonial 
Empire  equal  to  two-thirds  of  Europe.  Do  you  wonder  at 
my  saying  that  Germany,  when  she  foisted  this  War  on  her 
unsuspecting  European  neighbors,  must  have  been  mad? 

In  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  War 
began,  the  minds  of  all  the  belligerents  engaged  have  failed 
to  grasp  the  immensity  of  the  lost  empire. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  reader  to  realize  and 
know  that  with  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  German 
Military,  German  diplomacy,  especially  under  the  dictator- 
ship of  Prince  Bismarck,  gained  far  more  for  the  credit  and 
extent  of  the  German  Empire  than  ever  did  all  its  fighting 
armies.  It  is  very  interesting,  at  this  period,  to  note  that 
the  units  of  Germanic  colonies  in  almost  every  case  were 
ready  to  come  under  British  rule  without  any  bloodshed,  only 
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the  British  Government  was  dilatory  and  decided  on  annex- 
ation just  a  little  too  late. 

The  Natives  of  Samoa  in  1877  petitioned  the  British 
Government  to  come  and  establish  a  Protectorate  over 
them,  but  the  appeal  was  disregarded  and  Germany  two  years 
later  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Samoan  Chiefs  and  then 
and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  German  colonies  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  this  great  World 
War  by  Germany,  the  French  inhabitants  of  Noumea  in  New 
Caledonia  gathered  one  day  on  the  beach  of  that  Island  and 
watched  with  great  excitement  a  somewhat  imposing  flotilla 
of  British  cruisers  and  transports  sail  by.  It  proved  to  be 
an  expeditionary  force  of  New  Zealanders  coming  from 
somewhere,  bound  for  somewhere,  under  orders.  Later  it 
became  known  all  over  the  South  Pacific,  Europe,  and  all  of 
the  Antipodes  that  the  New  Zealanders  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  Samoa,  and  as  a  result  had  possession  in  full  of 
the  Australian  Panama  Route. 

Following  close  upon  this  strategic  move  the  whole  of 
the  German  Pacific  possessions  and  colonies  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allied  Governments.  The  German  Cameroons, 
taking  its  name  from  the  river  Cameroons,  has  been  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years  the  center  of  a  large  merchant 
trade,  and  the  merchants  themselves,  most  of  the  time,  have 
been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  ruler  of  the  Cameroons, 
known  as  Old  King  Bell,  of  the  once  famous  Belltown  near 
to  the  Doualla  Country. 

The  German  Cameroons  came  very  near  being  an  Eng- 
lish territory,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  "  eighties  "  Old 
King  Bell,  who  had  been  educated  in  Germany,  applied  or 
rather  appealed  to  the  British  Government  to  take  the  Cam- 
eroons under  its  protection,  but  again  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  dilatory  and  on  July  15th,  1884,  Doctor  Nachtegal, 
who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  German  colonization  in  the 
Cameroons,  at  midnight  on  the  above-mentioned  date,  signed 
a  treaty  making  it  a  German  colony.  Five  days  later  the 
English  consul  arrived  at  Belltown  to  take  over,  under  Brit- 
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ish  Protectorship,  the  Cameroons — only  he  was  just  hve  days 
too  late.  The  German  authorities  hanged  Old  King  Bell 
afterwards. 

In  191 1,  through  the  Morocco  trouble  and  its  settlement, 
Germany  obtained  what  is  known  as  the  Duck's-Bill  exten- 
sion of  the  Cameroons,  which  gave  her  access  to  the  famous 
Congo  territory.  In  less  than  one  year  since  this  great 
World  War  began,  the  entire  country  of  the  Cameroons 
has  been  conquered  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Entente  Allies.  This  has  been  done  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time,  as  a  result  of  unsurpassed  heroism  in  one  of  the  most- 
unhealthy  and  terrible  climates  in  the  world,  which  we  here 
in  America  can  scarcely  in  a  correct  measure  comprehend. 

In  the  great  European  scramble  of  1884,  territory 
in  Africa  and  Togoland,  about  the  size  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  was  added  to  German  territory  in  Africa.  This 
territory  has  been  under  joint  administration  of  Anglo- 
French  forces  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  English 
administration  under  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  has  eliminated  the 
Poll-tax,  imposed  upon  the  natives;  but  even  with  that  they 
have  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  all  expenditures  of  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  no  small  tribute  to  the  reputation 
of  the  new  Government  in  that  small  colony. 

What  has  been  known  as  German  South  West  Africa, 
about  as  large  as  Germany  and  Austria  proper,  would  have 
been  English  territory  had  the  English  Government  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  African  Chiefs,  but  again  there 
was  delay  and  on  August  7th,  1884,  the  German  flag  went 
up  and  continued  up  until,  on  July  9th,  191 5,  it  was  hauled 
down  by  General  Botha  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  white 
soldiers  and  about  thirty  thousand  armed  natives.  This 
great  extent  of  country  was  conquered  with  a  meagre  casu- 
alty of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  killed  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  wounded. 

To-day  the  German  farmers  are  returning  to  their 
farms.  The  financial  cost  of  the  expedition  was  less  than 
seventy  million  dollars.  German  East  Africa,  ten  times  the 
size  of  Natal,  was  the  last  of  the  German  colonies  to  fall 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  Karl  Peters  had  forever  made 
German  administration  infamous  by  his  brutal,  ruthless, 
cowardly  deeds  perpetrated  upon  the  African  people  and 
natives  of  said  German  colonies  before  their  recent  liberation 
by  the  Entente  Allies. 

The  Germans  ran  up  their  flag  in  Usagara  in  1884,  but 
they  obtained  full  possession  of  the  coast-line  rights  from 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1900  only  by  the  payment  of 
about  one  million  dollars  to  the  said  Sultan.  The  vast 
Colonial  Empire  which  Germany  has  now  lost  would  scarcely 
ever  return  her  the  legal  interest  on  the  great  sums  of  money 
that  she  has  expended  in  obtaining  them. 

The  very  prominent  characteristics  which  the  German 
Empire  has  exhibited  and  enforced  in  this  War  would  for- 
ever prevent  her  from  being  a  great  colonizer.  The  cruelty, 
the  overweening  domination,  the  bloodshed  and  ruthlessness 
in  her  prosecution  are  characteristics  that  would  make  futile 
and  impossible  a  prosperous  colony. 

The  success  of  these  colonies  under  the  flags  of  Eng- 
land and  France  will  be  increased  tenfold  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  evidence  of  which  is  made  manifest  by  a  direct 
reference  to  the  German  administration  of  the  colonies  in 
the  period  of  time  taken  up  by  German  rule. 

There  are  several  great  cardinal  facts  which  must  be 
borne  in  mind  concerning  Germany's  "  Lost  Empire."  The 
most  prominent  one  is,  that  these  colonies,  at  present,  are 
incapable  of  colonization  by  any  of  the  white  races.  Ger- 
many went  into  the  colonization  business  too  late;  but 
whether  late  or  not,  her  methods  would  have  made  her  a 
failure  and  a  colonial  bankrupt.  Germany  soon  discovered 
that  she  must  have  access  to  African  or  Asiatic  populations 
in  order  to  develop  her  mid-tropical  possessions  and  her 
natural-born  brutal  characteristics  prevented  her  from  get- 
ting or  obtaining  any  such  population. 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  or  two  in  point.  In  Togoland 
there  were  but  three  natives  to  one  square  mile  and  those 
crossed  the  borderline  over  into  British  territory  to  labor 
and  to  trade.     In  German  Southwest  Africa,  the  population 
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was  still  scarcer,  being  only  three  natives  to  ten  square  miles. 
The  German  people,  at  home,  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
their  families  and  go  to  those  fever-ridden  and  tropical 
climes,  and  undertake  to  colonize  them. 

See  the  political  dilemma.  The  German  Autocracy  had 
but  two  resources  before  them.  Either  they  must  get  a  sup- 
ply of  labor  from  the  neighboring  Powers,  or  by  diplomacy 
or  War  get  possession  of  some  densely  populated  territory 
in  Africa  or  Asia.  To  fail  in  either  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned propositions  meant  disaster  and  ruin  to  German 
colonization  in  Africa;  and,  no  doubt,  it  was  from  this  state 
of  things  at  the  time  that  Germany  became  irritated  and 
ready  to  quarrel  with  France,  England  or  the  Unied  States. 
We  here  in  America  had  the  evidence  of  it  during  the  time 
that  Admiral  Dewey  was  in  Manila  Bay. 

Germany  tried  the  first  of  the  two  resources.  She 
attempted  to  obtain  a  supply  of  labor  from  British  colonial 
possessions,  and  here  comes  the  first  showing  of  the  utter 
failure  of  Germany  as  a  colonizer.  The  first  resource  might 
have  been  a  success,  but  the  German  characteristic  entirely 
prevented  it.  The  atrocious,  brutal,  devilish  treatment 
of  native  emigrants  from  the  South  African  Union  at  Wil- 
helmstal  was  such  that  a  sudden  end  came  to  the  supply  from 
that  territory. 

Germany  then  attempted  to  get  permission  from  the 
British  Government  to  recruit  a  supply  from  India.  To  this 
request  came  a  quick  and  definite  refusal,  so  the  jig  was 
up  and  Germany  has  ever  since  undertaken  to  vent  her  spleen 
and  her  vengeance  on  the  world  at  large.  Germany  was  too 
late  in  the  colonizing  business;  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
whether  late  or  early,  the  character  of  the  Military  German 
would  have  made  him  a  failure  under  any  circumstance  or 
condition  as  a  colonizer. 

But  it  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  reader  of 
history  will  see  clearly  now  that  the  German  military  auto- 
crat conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  whole  wrorld  under 
tribute  to  German  dominance,  tyranny,  and  autocracy. 
World  Democracy  came  near  being  too  late  to  prevent  its 
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accomplishment.  Under  the  stress  of  events  now  happening, 
the  thoughtful  reader  will  begin  to  see  some  reason  for  the 
inveterate  hatred  and  malice  that  military  Germany  has 
exhibited  toward  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  very  nature  and  character  of  the  military  German 
makes  it  impossible  that  he  should  succeed  as  a  colonizer. 
Colonial  wealth  and  success  has  got  to  be  founded  on  the  bed- 
rock fact  that  in  spite  of  great  expenditure  of  money  and 
energy,  a  territory  must  to  be  colonizable  be  suitable  and 
capable  of  affording  domestic  life  to  some  tribe  or  part  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  It  must  be  a  place  where  white  children 
can  be  brought  up,  educated,  and  developed. 

Look  at  the  facts  in  the  case.  Just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War,  in  the  one  million  square  miles  of  Ger- 
man African  and  South  Pacific  colonies  there  were  but  nine 
thousand  four  hundred  colonists,  which  made  less  than  a 
thousand  colonists  per  annum.  Can  the  reader  not  see  that 
there  was  great  cause  for  irritation  on  the  part  of  military 
Germany,  seeing  as  she  did  that  she  was  a  complete  failure 
in  attempting  to  do  her  share  in  the  colonization  of  the 
world  ? 

If  Germany  is  beaten  in  this  War,  she  will  never  care 
to  get  her  colonies  back.  The  thirty  years'  possession  of 
Germany's  African,  South  Pacific,  and  Kiao-Chou  colonies 
have  cost  her  a  yearly  average,  up  to  the  time  that  she  lost 
them  to  the  Entente  Allies,  of  nearly  twenty-eight  million 
dollars,  making  in  the  entire  period  of  her  occupation  of  said 
colonies,  very  nearly  eight  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars. 
This  is  saying  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  human  lives  pre- 
maturely sacrificed,  nor  of  the  human  energy  wasted  and 
lost. 

Will  she  want  them  back?  I  think  not.  Germany's 
energy  and  diplomacy  and  blood-letting  from  this  time  on 
will  be  to  retain  control  of  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Turkey,  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  Asia-Minor  routes  south  and  east.  Ger- 
many came  into  the  field  of  colonizing  heathendom  too  late 
to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  other  great  Powers;  and 
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also,  neither  was  she  fit  for  the  work  in  character  or  tem- 
perament. 

Very  many  people  in  the  United  States  think  that  Ger- 
many's colonial  possessions  should  be  returned  to  her  after 
the  War,  whether  she  wins  or  loses.  Those  people  fail,  how- 
ever, to  take  into  consideration  the  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  native  population,  which  judging  from  past  experience 
would  never  be  taken  into  consideration  by  Germany. 

There  are  no  circumstances  conceivable  under  which  a 
return  could  be  made  to  Germany  of  her  lost  colonies.  Three 
great  indisputable  facts  forever  prevent  such  a  course  being 
taken  with  Germany,  winning  or  losing.  First,  Germany 
winning  or  losing  will  never  be  able  to  return  and  take  pos- 
session of  said  colonies  from  purely  political  and  strategical 
reasons.  The  second  fact,  Germany  with  all  her  bull-headed- 
ness  and  stubbornness,  which  have  been  made  so  manifest  to 
the  world  through  her  arrogant  statesmen,  will  never  be  fool 
enough  to  want  a  return  of  especially  her  African  colonies 
unless  she  can  receive  at  the  same  time  concessions  from  the 
neighboring  colonies  of  the  Allied  Powers  whereby  she  can 
obtain  sufficient  and  adequate  labor  forces  to  develop  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  terrain  that  she  now  has  lost.  The 
third  great  fact,  there  is  no  British  territory  recently 
acquired — or  otherwise — occupied  by  colonists  or  native 
tribes  with  whom  Great  Britain  has  put  herself  under 
obligation  or  contract,  which  can  be  surrendered  either  to  the 
Allies  or  the  enemy  without  the  sanction  of  the  occupants  of 
said  territory  as  well  as  the  British  Government. 

If  Germany  ever  again  is  to  rise  as  a  Colonial  Power 
she  will  have  to  change  her  character  and  her  purpose.  She 
will  havo  to  become  possessed  of  a  broader  and  more  humane 
character.  She  will  have  to  cut  out  her  egoism  and  her  ego- 
tistic Kultur.  She  will  have  to  revamp,  as  it  were,  her  Super- 
German  theories  and^  principles.  She  will  have  to  cut  out 
her  Military  dominance  and  usurpation.  She  will  have  to 
unlearn  what  for  nearly  two  generations  her  military  Acad- 
emies and  her  professional  and  academical  Universities  and 
Colleges  have  been  teaching,  namely,  the  Super-German  in 
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mind,  in  body,  and  in  nationality.  In  other  words,  Germany 
is  no  better  than  her  neighbors.  What  she  knows,  really, 
she  knows.  But  there  are  others,  who  are  not  Germans,  who 
are  just  as  good.  Extreme  self-conceit,  egoism,  has  spoiled 
many  a  good  man,  and  nations  are  but  men. 

If  Germany  ever  again  becomes  a  colonizer,  she  will 
have  to  separate  herself  from  the  hellish  egoism  that  to 
colonize  is,  simply,  to  exploit,  to  rob  and  steal  and  impoverish 
the  colony  in  the  interest  of  the  Fatherland  and  the  colon- 
izers. In  other  words,  from  this  time  on,  colonial  expansion 
must  be  colonial  service  for  the  good  of  the  general  public, 
and  not  medieval  exploitation. 

Germany  has  already  learned  something  during  this 
War  and  part  of  that  something  is,  to  respect  her  neighbors 
more.  Before  the  War  ends  she  will  have  learned  something 
else  and  that  something  else  is,  that  to  underestimate  the 
strength  and  ability  of  an  opponent  is  not  only  criminal  but 
suicidal.  The  World  exhibit  of  Germany's  brutality  and  in- 
born stubbornness  in  this  struggle  has  already  arraigned 
against  her  about  nine-tenths  of  the  world's  population. 
Germany  has  lost  a  great  empire.  She  has  also  lost  some- 
thing greater  than  an  empire — the  respect,  approval,  and 
esteem  of  the  world  at  large.  The  former  she  will  never 
regain. 

How  long  will  it  take  her  to  regain  the  latter  ? 


NARCISSUS 

(A  Sestina) 
Thomas  Grant  Springer 

ACROSS  the  tinkling  stream  sweet  Echo  calls, 
Hid  on  the  farther  bank,  a  plaintive  voice 
That  only  half  repeats  the  tender  words 
That  musically  fall  from  his  red  lips 
As  gazing  in  the  mirror-surfaced  stream 
He  sees  his  own  fair  image  resting  there. 
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Smiles  on  his  image  as  it  resteth  there, 

All  heedless  of  the  nymph  who  sweetly  calls, 

And  thrills  to  see  the  smile  upon  its  lips 

Nor  heeds  the  echo  of  his  loving  words, 

But  only  strives  to  follow  that  sweet  voice 

That  seems  to  whisper  from  the  gurgling  stream. 

He  dips  his  hands  into  the  silver  stream 

To  seize  the  beauteous  creature  lying  there, 

The  while  with  words  of  love  upon  it  calls 

To  taste  the  kisses  burning  on  his  lips. 

The  gurgling  stream  seems  laughing  at  his  words 

And  only  Echo  answereth  his  voice. 

For  now  the  image,  frightened  at  his  voice, 
Flees  as  his  trembling  fingers  touch  the  stream, 
Gone  with  the  ripples  that  his  hand  made  there, 
And  gurgling  laughter  mocks  him  as  he  calls, 
Laughter  as  sweet  as  music  of  his  lips 
When  they  are  moved  to  utter  tender  words. 

But  all  in  vain  he  sues  with  tender  words 
That  find  their  mate  in  Echo's  answering  voice, 
And  all  in  vain  unto  the  stream  he  calls, 
Though  each  new  day  returning  finds  him  there 
Striving  to  win  the  creature  of  the  stream 
Though  coldness  only  meets  his  kissing  lips. 

Oft  to  the  stream  he  pressed  his  burning  lips 
Or  hung  above  and  murmured  tender  words 
That  only  answer  found  in  Echo's  voice 
Or  in  the  mocking  laughter  of  the  stream, 
Till  sick  with  love  at  last  he  faded  there 
All  heedless  of  another  love's  sweet  calls. 

Now  as  a  flower  his  spirit  blossoms  there 
And  Echo  still  is  answering  each  voice 
In  hope  that  he  will  hear  her  as  she  calls. 


IS  THE  MILLENNIUM  UPON  US? 

(THE  BAHAIS    CLAIM   THAT  THIS   IS   THAT   "  GREAT  AND 

terrible  day  of  the  lord  ") 
Eric  Adolphus   Dime 

A  VOICE  from  the  Orient  has  spoken,  and  that  voice  has 
made  some  strange  and  startling  prophesies.  The 
message  deals  with  the  great  world  war  and  the  part 
it  is  playing  in  the  reshaping  of  human  destinies.  The  voice 
is  that  of  the  Bahai  movement  which  had  its  origin  in  Persia, 
a  land  of  mystery  from  which  have  sprung  great  spiritual 
impulses. 

The  followers  of  Bahaism  claim  that  this  is  that 
"  Great  and  Terrible  Day  of  the  Lord  "  which  was  to  pre- 
cede the  Millennium;  that  we  are  now  facing  the  dawn  of 
universal  brotherhood,  when  the  people  of  the  world  will 
be  freed  from  the  shackles  and  strife  of  tyranny  and  become 
united  in  the  bonds  of  everlasting  peace.  The  Bahais  have 
seen  "  the  handwriting  on  the  wall."  They  base  their  claims 
on  the  statements  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
are  now  looking  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  that  are 
to  inaugurate  a  new  civilization. 

The  Bahais  have  recently  celebrated  the  ninth  annual 
Bahai  Convention  in  Boston,  which  was  largely  attended  by 
followers  of  the  cult — men  and  women  from  all  walks  of 
life,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
Convention  was  opened  Saturday  evening,  April  28th,  with 
the  great  Bahai  "  Feast  of  Rizwan,"  and  the  sessions  con- 
tinued until  Wednesday  evening  following.  The  war  proved 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion  and  hopes  were  expressed  that 
peace  would  come  before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Bahais 
are  confident  this  will  happen,  according  to  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible  passages  written  by  the  prophets. 

The  Bahai  Revelation,  as  the  Cause  of  this  strange  cult 
is  called,  took  its  rise  in  Persia  in  the  year  1844  and  today 
its  teachings  have  found  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  great  movement  for  social  and  spiritual  reconstruction 
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was  first  centered  in  a  youth,  whose  heart  was  fired  with  the 
spirit  of  love  for  his  fellow  men.  He  was  called  the  Bab. 
Many  European  historians  have  given  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  wonderful  charm  of  this  youth  who  proved  to  be  a 
pure-hearted  hero  of  progressive  religion.  After  six  years 
of  brilliant  teaching,  during  which  time  he  astonished  his 
contemporaries  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  suffered  a  martyr's 
death  and  died  faithful  to  his  Cause  in  the  year  1850. 

After  the  Bab's  martyrdom,  a  Persian  noble  by  the  name 
of  Baha'o'llah  led  forward  the  movement.  He  predicted  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age — an  era  when  brotherhood  and  peace 
should  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  The  uni- 
versal principles  which  he  taught  were  too  deep  and  vast  for 
the  limited  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  His  vision  ex- 
tended beyond  the  horizon  of  other  men's  minds  and  as  a 
consequence  Baha'o'llah  and  a  little  gallant  band  of  followers 
were  driven  by  the  reactionary  leaders  of  Persia  into  exile 
and  prison.  Later,  in  the  year  1868,  they  were  immured 
in  the  desolate  barracks  of  Acca  in  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
The  persecutions  which  the  leader  and  his  followers  suffered 
could  not  alter  their  faith  in  God  and  His  Holy  Spirit.  From 
his  cell  in  what  was  termed  the  "  Most  Great  Prison  "  of 
Acca,  Baha'o'llah  spread  his  gospel  of  universal  love  through- 
out western  Asia.  Pie  suffered  exile  and  imprisonment  for 
a  period  of  forty  years  and  when  he  passed  away,  his  son, 
Abdul  Baha,  became  his  successor. 

Abdul  Baha  is  still  the  master  teacher  and  guide  of  the 
followers  of  Baha  and  under  his  divine  leadership  the  Cause 
has  spread  to  every  country  and  has  reached  every  religion. 
It  has  linked  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Buddhists,  Parsees, 
Jews,  and  Hindus  into  a  remarkable  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
According  to  the  belief  of  Bahais  this  is  the  Golden  Age  upon 
earth,  the  era  of  universal  peace  and  love,  which  Christ  fore- 
told through  the  mouths  of  the  prophets. 

To  support  their  belief  that  this  is  that  "  Great  and  Ter- 
rible Day  of  the  Lord  "  which  should  precede  the  coming  of 
the  Millennium,  the  Bahais  refer  to  many  Bible  passages  of 
prophesy  and  they  claim  that  there  is  far  more  proof  in  the 
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Scriptures  of  the  advent  of  God  in  this  day  and  age  than 
there  is  confirming  the  corning  of  Jesus  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago.  As  a  matter  of  illustration  they  particularly 
refer  to  the  sixth  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given, 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty 
God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince  of  Peace,  and  upon  his 
shoulders  shall  the  government  be." 

The  Bahais  further  maintain  that  the  advent  of  this  one 
was  to  be  heralded  by  Elijah  the  Prophet: 

'  Behold  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  Prophet  before  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord" 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  followers  of  Baha  that  the 
passage  from  Isaiah  cannot  refer  to  Jesus,  since  Jesus  was 
never  called  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God,"  or 
"  Everlasting  Father,"  but  that  the  verse  relates  to  the  one 
who  was  to  come  as  the  universal  fulfillment  of  the  prophesies 
of  the  various  holy  books  of  the  world,  with  a  message  to  the 
nations  and  who  was  to  "  Rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off," 
who  were  "  to  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shares  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks  and  learn  war  no  more." 

The  coming  or  the  rise  of  the  Bahai  Revelation  in  1844 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  scriptures,  if  interpreted  cor- 
rectly, say  the  members  of  the  Bahai  Cult.  They  hold  that 
in  that  year,  when  the  Second-Day  Adventists  and  the  Mil- 
lerites  were  expecting  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophesy  which 
tells  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  from  the  physical 
heavens  in  an  actual  cloud,  accompanied  with  such  phe- 
nomena as  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  shooting  meteors,  fall- 
ing stars,  etc.,  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  actually 
took  place  in  the  Orient.  When  the  prophesies  of  the  Bible 
are  spiritually  understood  and  interpreted,  they  relate  to  the 
coming  of  the  Bab,  the  radiant  youth  who  proved  to  be  the 
precursor  of  progressive  religion.  The  Bahais  claim  that  the 
literalists  of  this  age  are  making  precisely  the  same  mistake 
which  the  Jews  made  in  the  age  of  Christ,  when  they  re- 
jected him,  because  his  coming  was  not  accompanied  with 
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physical  phenomena  and  unusual  manifestations.  The  ful- 
fillment then  was  in  accordance  with  the  spiritual  understand- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be. 

The  Bahais  find  strong  proof  for  their  claim  in  a  state- 
ment made  some  years  ago  by  Professor  J.  Estlin  Carpenter, 
a  Unitarian  clergyman,  who  in  his  book,  "  Studies  in  Theol- 
ogy/' wrote  as  follows: 

'  Persia  has  been  for  centuries  the  home  of  the  most 
rarefied  forms  of  mysticism,  and  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
interior  life  of  the  soul  with  its  Maker  has  been  realized 
among  its  teachers  and  its  saints.  And  there,  too,  from  time 
to  time  the  expectation  has  arisen  of  some  new  revelation  of 
the  being  and  the  will  of  God  more  or  less  in  harmony  with 
the  well-known  Mohammedan  anticipation  of  the  Twelfth 
Imam  or  Madhi.  So,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  the  Haji 
Seyyid  Kazim  at  Kerbela,  spoke  in  lecture  room  and  pulpit 
of  the  approaching  advent  of  the  promised  Proof,  the  signs 
of  his  appearance  and  their  signification,  and  foretold  that 
he  would  be  a  youth  untaught  in  the  learning  of  men :  "  I 
see  him,"  he  exclaimed,  "  as  the  rising  sun."  And  in  fact 
in  1844  the  young  Teacher,  who  had  been  a  student  in  the 
classes  of  Seyyid  Kazim,  stepped  forth  after  his  master's 
death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  began  to  proclaim  a 
higher  faith,  destined  to  replace  and  supersede  all  existing 
creeds."  Prof.  Carpenter  has  also  the  following  commentary 
in  his  book  from  the  chapter  "  The  Relation  of  Jesus  "  : 
"  The  late  Master  of  Balliol  once  told  me  that  he  thought 
that  Babism  might  prove  the  most  important  religious  move- 
ment since  the  foundation  of  Christianity." 

It  is  the  claim  of  the  Bahais  that  the  Bab  was  the  return 
of  the  spiritual  reality,  or  consciousness  of  the  real  Elijah, 
as  was  also  John  the  Baptist,  but  they  hold  that  the  Bab  had 
a  closer  resemblance  to  the  real  Elijah  than  John  the  Baptist. 
In  carrying  on  his  work  and  teaching  religion  from  the  view- 
point of  unity  and  universal  love,  the  Bab  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  mission  until  his  martyrdom  in  1850,  had 
constant  trouble  with  the  Mohammedan  Ulama,  who  were 
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the  priests  or  doctors  of  religion.     His  troubles  and  vicissi- 
tudes can  be  compared  with  the  obstacles  that  crossed  the 
path  of  the  ancient  Elijah  in  his  conflict  with  the  priests  of 
Baal.     The  Bab  reproached  and  rebuked  the  clergy  of  his 
time  for  growing  fat  and  wealthy  by  living  on  the  people 
instead  of  living  for  them  and  feeding  them  with  spiritual 
food.     He   was   an   advocate    of    radical    reforms    and   he 
preached  the  equality  of  the  sexes.     As  a  result  of  this  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  priests.     He  himself  was  impris- 
oned and  his  followers  were  bitterly  persecuted.     Just  as 
through  the  king's  governor,  the  ancient  Elijah  challenged 
the  entire  company  of  the  priests  of  Baal  to  a  contest  before 
the  king  to  determine  whether  the  power  of  God  was  with 
him  or  with  them,  the  Bab,  through  Minucher  Khan,  the 
powerful  governor  of  the  province  of  Mazandarin,  challenged 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  Ulama  to  meet  him  before  the 
king,  and  let  the  latter  determine  whether  the  facts  and  the 
argument  were  with  them  or  with  him.     There  is  another 
point  which  the  Bahais  consider  very  important  in  this  con- 
nection and  that  is  that  the  body  of  the  martyred  Bab  lies 
entombed  on  the  beautiful  and  sacred  Mount  Carmel  at  the 
very  spot  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  location  of  the  "  Cave 
of  Elijah." 

The  loyal  followers  of  the  Bab  had  no  easy  road  to 
travel.  Their  path  was  strewn  with  thorns  and  before  they 
could  glory  in  the  wearing  of  the  crown  they  had  to  suffer 
the  burden  of  the  cross.  It  is  said  that  from  1844  to  the 
present  time  more  than  thirty  thousand  followers  of  the  faith 
have  suffered  the  pains  of  martyrdom  in  the  same  spirit  of 
resignation,  devotion  and  love  that  characterized  the  martyr- 
doms of  the  early  Christians.  But  there  was  nothing  that 
could  shake  the  Bahais  from  their  faith  in  the  great  Teacher, 
who  himself  went  to  a  martyr's  death  with  a  smile  on  his 
serene  countenance.  They  had  a  hope  that  nothing  could 
conquer.  They  could  have  saved  their  lives  by  merely  recant- 
ing or  turning  their  backs  on  their  faith.  This  they  stead- 
fastly refused  to  do  and  instead  took  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  their  persecutors. 
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As  before  stated  one  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bahai  faith 
is  the  equality  of  the  sexes  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  The  history  of  the  Bahai  movement  contains  the 
name  of  Kurrat'l  Ayn,  a  name  which  means  consolation  of 
the  eyes,  or  "  cool  tears."  She  is  known  as  the  great  martyr 
heroine  of  the  Bahais  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  linger- 
ing torture  in  the  city  of  Teheran  in  1852.  The  women  fol- 
lowers of  the  cult  claim  that  Kurrat'l  Ayn  was  the  first 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  women  and  equal 
rights.  Dr.  Polluk,  an  Austrian  physician  who  lived  in 
Teheran  at  the  time,  witnessed  her  martyrdom  and  he  wrote 
that  she  endured  the  slow  and  dreadful  death  inflicted  upon 
her  without  complaint  and  with  unflinching  resolution  and 
fortitude. 

The  name  of  Baha'o'llah  means  the  "  Glory  of  God." 
His  coming  proved  a  blessing  to  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  the  Bahais  connect  his  advent  with  passages  from  the 
Scriptures.  They  point  to  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
and  say  that  landmarks  there  given  of  Lebanon,  Carmel, 
and  the  Valley  of  Sharon  plainly  indicate  the  City  of  Acca 
and  the  Acca  Plain,  where  Baha  was  imprisoned  from  1867 
to  1892,  when  he  died.  This  chapter  of  Isaiah,  according 
to  the  followers  of  the  cult,  is  literally  fulfilled  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Baha  in  that  locality.  Before  he  arrived  the  country- 
side was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  barren,  desolate  and 
unhealthy  places  on  earth,  whereas  after  his  advent  the  plain 
of  Acca  was  turned  into  a  fertile  field,  which  could  boast  of 
a  veritable  succession  of  orange  groves  and  famous  flower 
gardens.  While  modern  engineering  science  was  responsible 
for  this  transformation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  event 
awaited  the  advent  at  that  spot  of  Baha  and  the  little  loyal 
band  of  Bahai  captives  and  exiles. 

The  Bahais  call  Abdul  Baha,  who  is  making  his  home  in 
Persia,  the  "  Center  of  the  Covenant,"  which  is  interpreted 
as  the  Center  of  the  Covenant  of  Baha  of  the  Great  Peace 
and  the  new  spiritual  civilization.  The  name  of  Abdul  Baha 
means  the  "  Servant  of  Baha."  The  present  leader  of  the 
cult  regards  the  appearance  of  the  Bab  as  the  fulfillment  of 
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the  promise  of  the  coming  of  Elijah,  that  the  appearance  of 
BahaVllah  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  coming  of 
Christ  "  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  glory,"  and 
that  he  himself  is  "  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  of 
BahaVllah,"  his  humble  servant,  and  is  considered  as  the 
authoritative  interpreter  of  the  teachings  of  BahaVllah  and 
the  promulgator  of  his  cause. 

The  "  Feast  of  Rizwan  "  is  celebrated  to  commemorate 
an  important  historical  event  in  the  lives  of  the  early  Bahais. 
When  BahaVllah  arrived  at  Bagdad  in  Irak,  Arabi,  after  his 
exile  from  Teheran,  he  became  the  real  hope  and  comforter 
of  the  little  band  of  exiles  who  had  been  wandering  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  In  1863,  the  Persian  and  Turkish  Gov- 
ernments agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  Mohammedan  clergy, 
to  send  him  and  his  followers  to  Constantinople,  and  an  order 
was  issued  to  that  effect.  Before  leaving  Irak,  Arabi,  to  go 
into  this  new  exile,  BahaVllah  resided  for  twelve  days  at  the 
beautiful  garden  of  a  former  governor  of  Irak.  It  is  said  that 
during  these  twelve  days  BahaVllah  declared  his  mission 
to  his  followers,  exhorting  them  to  be  patient,  self-restrained, 
steadfast,  forebearing,  and  to  strive  continually  to  beautify 
their  characters  and  reform  their  morals.  About  to  face 
unknown  conditions  in  a  foreign  country  and  to  be  turned 
over  as  captives  to  the  Turkish  government,  his  declaration 
greatly  comforted  them  and  it  gave  them  strength  and  cour- 
age to  face  the  new  dangers.  These  twelve  days  at  the  end 
of  April  are  celebrated  by  the  Bahais  as  feast  days  and  days 
of  rejoicing.  The  event  is  known  as  the  "  Feast  6i  Rizwan," 
which  is  taken  from  the  name  of  the  garden  where  the  decla- 
ration took  place. 

The  fundamental  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bahai  sect, 
which  have  found  firm  believers  numbering  millions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  the  following : 

1.  That  God,  the  essence,  or  infinite,  is  incompre- 
hensible and  unknowable,  and  that  any  attempt  to  picture 
Him  or  any  alleged  claim  of  knowledge  concerning  Him  is 
pure  imagination,  and  only  the  individual  conception  of  the 
claimant. 
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2.  That  God  is  knowable  through  His  revelation  of 
Himself  to  men  in  His  great  Prophets,  or  Manifestations, 
who  are  Manifestations  of  His  name  and  attributes.  That 
these  Manifestations  are  the  true  and  real  proofs  of  His 
Being,  and  the  sole  source  of  all  real  knowledge  concerning 
Him.  That  in  them  the  truth  of  God  becomes  manifest  and 
demonstrable. 

3.  By  the  great  "  Manifestations  of  God  "  the  Bahais 
mean  the  founders  of  the  great  religious  systems  of  the 
world,  whom  they  claim  are  the  moral  educators  and  trainers 
of  the  human  race. 

4.  That  these  great  Manifestations  or  Founders  have 
been  Zoroaster,  Moses,  Jesus,  Krishnu,  Buddha,  Mohammed, 
and  Laotze,  or  Confucius. 

5.  That  the  true  Oneness  of  God  is  the  Oneness  of 
these  Manifestations,  and  that  the  spirit,  the  reality,  of  all 
of  them  has  been  one  and  the  same  reality,  and  that  this 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Gospel  statement  "  He  is  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega/'  that  is  to  say,  He  is  the  first  one  and  the 
last  one,  the  same  in  every  one  of  His  Manifestations. 

6.  That  all  of  these  have  indicated  the  coming  of  a  uni- 
versal, or  world  Manifestation  of  God,  so  to  speak,  "  A 
Synthetic  Avatar  "  to  unite  the  world  and  establish  universal 
peace  and  brotherhood  at  the  appointed  time. 

7.  That  this  Universal  manifestation,  being  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Scriptural  promises,  found  each  of  these  great 
religions  could  necessarily  explain  and  prove  the  truth  and 
validity  of  all  religions  and  vindicate  and  demonstrate  the 
correctness  of  the  spiritual  teachings  of  all  of  the  prophets 
of  the  past  and  so  rear  the  great  temple  of  universal  faith 
upon  earth. 

8.  That,  consequently,  the  method  of  teaching  followed 
by  Baha,  by  Abdul  Baha  and  by  all  the  competent  and  quali- 
fied teachers  of  the  movement,  is  to  first  confirm  the  followers 
of  each  prophet  in  their  own  faith,  and  through  the  explana- 
tion and  spiritual  interpretation  of  their  own  Scriptures  lead 
them  into  the  universal  kingdom  and  brotherhood. 

9.  That  that  universal  kingdom,  or  brotherhood,  is  a 
Spirit,  the  spirit  of  love,  of  truth  and  of  freedom,  and  that 
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it  is,  therefore,  not  capable  of  organization,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  not  and  cannot  be  dogmatic  and  a  hard  and  fast  body 
of  doctrines,  but  that  each  one  must  become  conscious  of  the 
spiritual  reality  for  himself  and  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
capacity.  To  quote  the  words  of  Abdul  Baha  on  this  point : 
"  The  Bahai  Revelation  is  not  an  organization.  The  Bahai 
Cause  can  never  be  organized.  The  Bahai  Revelation  is  the 
spirit  of  this  age.  It  is  the  essence  of  all  the  highest  ideals 
of  this  century.  The  Bahai  Cause  is  an  inclusive  movement : 
the  teachings  of  all  religions  and  societies  are  found  here. 
Christians,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Zoroastrians, 
Theosophists,  Freemasons,  Spiritualists,  etc.,  find  their  high- 
est aims  in  this  Cause.  Socialists  and  philosophers  find  their 
theories  fully  developed  in  this  Revelation. " 

In  this  connection  the  Bahais  explain  that  the  impossi- 
bility of  organizing  the  Bahai  Cause  does  not  mean  that  the 
people  cannot  organize  and  cooperate  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Cause. 

What  at  the  present  time  will  prove  of  interest  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  also  to  the  people  of 
other  countries  that  have  been  dragged  into  the  conflict  of 
war,  are  the  remarkable  claims  made  by  the  Bahais,  that  the 
events  which  are  now  transpiring  on  this  globe  are  a  plain 
and  unmistakable  confirmation  of  their  teachings.  There 
are  those,  perhaps,  who  will  challenge  the  claims  of  the 
Bahais  in  this  respect,  but  the  latter  hold  firmly  to  their 
opinions  and  offer  proof  for  their  assertions.  After  Abdul 
Baha  had  been  released  from  prison  in  the  City  of  Acca, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  he 
visited  this  country  in  19 12.  It  was  through  the  order  of 
the  Young  Turks  movement  that  the  noted  prisoner  was 
released.  Prior  to  his  coining  to  the  United  States  Abdul 
Baha  spoke  in  St.  John's  Chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
at  Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell's  church.  The  Persian  teacher 
reckons  Canon  Wilberforce  and  Dr.  Campbell  among  his 
personal  friends.  He  remained  in  America  from  the  early 
part  of  1 91 2  until  August  or  September,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Orient.    While  in  this  country  Abdul  Baha  made  many 
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friends  and  gained  many  followers  for  the  Cause.  He  spoke 
at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  at  the  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, and  at  a  number  of  prominent  Christian  churches 
and  Jewish  Synagogues.  He  also  delivered  addresses  before 
numerous  philosophical  and  metaphysical  societies.  His 
hearers  were  much  impressed  with  his  teachings  and  his  dis- 
cussion of  universal  religion  and  the  gospel  of  unity. 

Shortly  before  his  departure  and  before  our  national 
election,  Abdul  Baha  requested  one  of  the  Bahais  who  hap- 
pened to  be  dining  with  him  to  describe  the  three  presidential 
candidates.  After  the  great  religious  teacher  had  listened  to 
a  fair,  impartial  and  sympathetic  description  of  each,  he  re- 
marked with  a  determined  emphasis  and  in  a  voice  which 
his  hearers  will  long  remember: 

"  Wilson  is  the  man." 

Previous  to  that  occasion  and  while  he  was  visiting  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Abdul  Baha  was  asked  by  one  of  his  disciples 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Balkan  War,  which  was  raging  at 
that  time,  and  if  that  war  marked  the  end  of  struggle  be- 
tween nations  for  all  time  to  come.  Abdul  replied  to  his 
questioner  that  the  Balkan  War  would  be  settled,  but  that  it 
would  leave  a  spark  that  would  explode  the  powder  maga- 
zines of  Europe  and  bring  on  a  world  conflict,  which  would 
commence  in  1914.  Accordingly,  the  prediction  of  Daniel 
and  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Revelations  was  soon  to  be 
fulfilled,  according  the  belief  of  the  Bahais.  When  Abdul 
Baha  said:  "  Wilson  is  the  man,"  he  had  in  view  the  great 
coming  world  war. 

Strangely  enough,  events  have  shaped  themselves  just 
as  the  great  Teacher  from  the  Orient  predicted,  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  "  Wilson 
is  the  man  "  for  the  situation.  In  order  to  comprehend  thor- 
oughly the  prophecy  of  Abdul  Baha,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
detail  somewhat  the  teachings  of  the  Bahais  about  the  Great 
Peace,  and  this  will  prove  that  our  President  is  strangely  fol- 
lowing the  Bahai  programme. 

It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  Baha'o'llah  laid 
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down  the  conditions  of  "  The  Most  Great  Peace  "  as  follows : 

1.  Certain  rulers  would  agree  together  and  call  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  nations. 

2.  At  such  conference  they  would  keep  steadily  in  mind 
that  means  must  be  provided  to  enforce  the  peace  after  it 
was  agreed  on. 

3.  That  the  purpose  would  be  to  establish  a  union  and 
understanding  between  the  democracies  of  the  world  under 
such  a  treaty,  or  compact,  as  could  not  be  evaded. 

4.  That  not  merely  the  rulers  or  their  representatives 
were  to  be  consulted,  but  that  the  corroboration  of  the  whole 
human  race  must  be  secured,  by  having  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  referred  back  to  the  various  peoples  or  nations, 
to  be  voted  on  and  ratified. 

5.  That  having  been  so  ratified  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  United  Powers  of  the  World  to  see  that  its  pro- 
visions were  enforced  and  made  perpetual. 

6.  That  at  this  conference  the  boundaries  of  the  differ- 
ent States  were  to  be  defined  and  fixed. 

7.  That  a  code  of  international  laws  was  to  be  estab- 
lished, an  international  commerce  law,  under  which  the  cus- 
toms and  practices  of  the  various  States  would  be  regulated. 

8.  That  a  regular  supreme  court  for  the  world  was  to 
be  established  and  all  questions  between  nations  settled  by 
orderly  procedure  before  such  court. 

9.  That  the  size  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  each  State 
was  to  be  fixed  and  limited  and  an  international  force  estab- 
lished for  the  policing  of  the  world. 

10.  That  if  any  of  the  States  joining  this  compact  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  International  Court, 
it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  remaining  nations  and  of 
the  people  themselves  to  act  in  unison  to  exterminate  the 
rebellious  State,  that  is,  to  terminate  its  national  existence, 
and  divide  it  among  the  other  nations. 

The  above-mentioned  programme  has  been  partially 
carried  out  by  President  Wilson,  according  to  the  belief  of 
the  Bahais.  It  is  their  claim  that  when  the  President  invited 
the  neutral  nations  to  join  with  him  Jti  terminating  the  war 
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and  enforcing  peace,  the  first  step  in  the  Baha  schedule  was 
being  taken.  Since  the  belligerent  countries  rejected  the 
President's  proposal  and  our  country  by  force  of  circum- 
stances was  compelled  to  enter  the  war,  Mr.  Wilson  delivered 
his  memorable  address  to  Congress.  That  address  has  now 
become  a  world-famous  state  paper  which  generations  from 
now,  or  as  long  as  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  will 
exist  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  will  rank  alongside 
such  historical  documents  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Lincoln's  address  at  Gettysburg. 

The  followers  of  Abdul  Baha  hold  that  the  President's 
message  means  that  the  United  States  is  putting  itself  in  a 
position  to  use  its  voice  and  influence  in  the  carrying  out  of 
a  programme  which  would  result  in  an  agreement  between 
the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  and  the  securing  of  freedom 
for  the  world,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  programme 
outlined  by  Baha'o'llah.  The  Bahais  want  the  President  to 
bear  one  all  important  factor  in  mind  and  that  is  that  this 
great  compact  should  be  a  people's  compact  through  a  world 
referendum,  and  not  a  mere  gentlemen's  agreement  among 
kings. 

Another  belief  of  the  Bahais  is  that  the  United  States 
has  been  chosen  and  is  being  used  as  the  instrument  to  carry 
out  God's  will  and  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  stands 
at  the  great  gateway  of  the  North  American  Continent,  hold- 
ing aloft  the  torch  that  signifies  light  and  freedom,  is  to  be- 
come more  than  a  hope,  for  it  has  been  stated  by  Abdul  Baha 
himself  that  the  light  of  truth  shining  from  this  country 
would  illuminate  the  world. 

Abdul  Baha  is  sincere  in  his  hopes  that  our  country  will 
prove  eventually  to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  universal  peace 
and  his  hopes  are  plainly  indicated  in  the  following  prayer, 
written  by  himself,  for  the  American  Government  and  the 
Flag: 

"  O  God !  O  Thou,  who  art  the  confirmer  of  every  just 
power  and  equitable  empire  in  the  eternal  glory,  everlasting 
power,  continuance,  steadiness,  firmness,  and  greatness, 
strengthen  by  the  abundance  of  Thy  mercy  every  govern- 
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ment  which  acts  righteously  towards  its  subjects,  and  every 
dominion  given  Thee  which  protects  the  poor  and  weak  by 
its  flags. 

"  I  ask  Thee  by  the  abundance  of  Thy  Holiness,  and  that 
of  Thy  Bounty,  to  assist  this  just  government,  which  hath 
stretched  out  the  ropes  of  its  tent  to  far  and  wide  countries, 
and  the  justice  of  which  hath  manifested  its  proofs  through- 
out the  handsome,  inhabited  and  flourishing  regions  thereof. 

'  O  God !  Strengthen  its  soldiers  and  standards ;  give 
authority  and  influence  to  its  word  and  utterance;  protect 
its  territories  and  dominions ;  guard  its  reputation ;  make  its 
renown  widely  spread;  divulge  its  traces  and  exalt  its  flag 
by  Thy  conquering  power  and  wonderful  might  in  the  King- 
dom of  creation. 

"  Thou  art  the  confirmer  of  whomsoever  Thou  wiliest ! 
Verily,  Thou  art  the  Powerful  and  the  Almighty !  " 

The  Bahais  are  firm  in  their  conviction  that  the  great 
world  war  was  accurately  predicted  by  the  prophets  and  that 
the  struggle  should  come  to  a  head  this  year,  before  the  end 
of  which  one  might  look  for  peace.  As  a  further  support 
for  their  claims  they  say  that  the  year  19 17  is  the  last  year 
mentioned  in  prophesy.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  it  is  written, 
"Blessed  be  he  that  waiteth  and  cometh  to  the  one  thousand, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year."  The  year  1335  after 
the  hegira,  and  after  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate,  foretold  by  Daniel  and  the  surrounding  of 
Jerusalem  by  armies,  mentioned  by  Jesus,  is  our  year  1917. 

Among  the  sure  signs  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Bible 
prophecy  the  Bahais  mention  the  invitation  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  neutral  nations  to  join  with  it  in  an  alliance  for  an 
enduring  world  peace;  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the 
war  for  the  openly  declared  purpose  of  forming  a  compact 
between  the  free  nations  of  the  earth  to  secure  that  peace  and 
the  freedom  of  the  world ;  the  democratization  of  Russia  over 
night ;  the  conference  recently  carried  on  between  the  promi- 
nent leaders  of  three  great  nations  in  this  country  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  ending  this  war  and  securing  this  peace;  the 
world-wide  sentiment  in  favor  of  such  an  understanding"  be- 
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tween  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth ;  and  the  rapidly  growing 
sentiment  in  Germany  to  convert  that  absolute  monarchy  into 
a  republic.  /v 

Although  the  followers  of  Abdul  Baha  say  that  no  one 
can  predict  the  future  save  those  that  are  empowered  by 
God,  it  is  their  strong  belief  that  the  present  war,  which 
has  set  the  world  afire,  will  be  settled  and  the  foundations 
of  peace  laid  before  the  expiration  of  191 7.  They  also 
believe  that  the  period  of  readjustment  following  the  close 
of  the  war  will  be  accompanied  by  social  upheavals  and  that 
it  will  take  some  little  time  before  the  sun  of  perfect  peace 
will  shine  from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  hope  is  expressed  that 
after  the  coming  of  the  Millennium  or  the  Elysium  Emperium 
no  nation  on  earth  will  ever  find  a  blot  on  its  national 
escutcheon. 


O.  C.  A.  Child 

I'VE  played  so  long  with  oh,  so  many  things ! 
The  driven  ball  that  left  the  singing  strings 
Of  tennis  racquet :  The  light,  swinging  oar 
That  sculled  my  boat  from  out  the  sheltered  shore. 

The  booming  punt  that  settled  in  my  arms 

To  be  run  back :  I've  known  the  woodland  charms, 

Companioned  by  a  fishing-rod  or  gun, 

Of  birch-lined  vistas  tramped  in  rain  or  sun. 

Too  long  Tve  known  these  playthings  of  a  whim; 
The  mirthful  music  stills,  the  note  is  grim: 
My  heart-strings  call  to  strike  a  deeper  cord — 
I  fain  would  lay  my  hand  upon  the  sword ! 


THE  NEGRO  COMES  NORTH 

Kingsley  Moses 

NOTE:  The  negro  has  come  North,  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  him?  Hoiv  may  society  assimilate  him?  Frankly,  we  do 
not  know.  The  problem  is  too  big,  too  complex,  too  new.  Comment  and  sug- 
gestion will  be  most  welcome.  We  urge  the  readers  of  The  Forum  to  express 
their  opinions  upon  this  problem — perhaps  the  most  important  internal  social 
problem  of  the  day. 

IF  within  the  space  of  six  months  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  should  leave  the  city  of  Boston  and  wander  away 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  startling  an  exodus  would 
occasion  the  most  excited  comment.  If  Baltimore,  or  either 
of  the  great  states  of  Oregon  or  Maine  were  similarly  de- 
serted, there  would  arise  a  world-wide  sensation.  Yet  since 
late  last  summer  no  less  tremendous  a  migration,  numeri- 
cally at  least,  has  been  going  on  in  those  states  of  the  old 
South  bounded  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi.  For 
the  most  conservative  figures  estimate  that  during  this  com- 
paratively short  time  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand negroes  have  left  their  native  homes  and  trailed  north- 
ward in  a  straggling,  haphazard,  but  never  ending  stream. 

Why  have  they  gone  ?  And  where  ?  What  will  they  do  ? 

There  is  a  well-known  story  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
Southern  negro,  ancient,  cold  and  penniless,  knocked  with- 
out success  at  half  a  hundred  doors  of  a  certain  Northern 
city,  begging  for  food  and  shelter.  Finally  chance  brought 
him  to  the  modest  cottage  of  an  old  Virginian.  The  door 
was  opened  by  the  "  Gunnel  "  himself.  At  sight  of  the  ne- 
gro, a  negro  actually  daring  to  knock  at  his  front  door,  the 
Southerner  exploded.  "  Yuh,  yuh,  black,  good  for  nothin' 
wuthless  noun',"  he  roared,  "  get  on  'roun  to  the  back  do' 
an'  yuh'll  find  a  place  to  eat  an'  sleep."  To  which  the  negro 
replied:  "Thank  Gawd,  Tse  home  again."  And  there  is 
more  truth  than  fiction,  more  pathos  than  jest  in  the  anec- 
dote, applied,  as  it  is,  to  the  typical  Southern  negro. 

Way  back  in  1620,  the  very  year  of  the  Mayflower  and 
of  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  country,  a  Dutch 
ship,  loaded  to  the  decks  with  a  cargo  of  unfortunate  blacks 
who  had  been  snatched  up  and  spirited  away  from  their 
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jungles  along  the  Guinea  Coast,  touched  at  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, and  sold  several  of  its  prizes  to  the  cavalier  settlers 
of  the  early  colony.  From  that  time  almost  until  the  out- 
break of  the  War  of  the  Secession  the  trade  continued.  The 
emancipation  proclamation  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
found  most  of  these  unhappy  people — unhappy  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  humanity — but  a  generation  or  two  re- 
moved from  savagery,  or  even  cannibalism;  and  but  three 
generations  have  passed  since  that  time. 

With  these  facts  in  memory  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  negro,  as  a  race,  has  had  little  time  to  find  himself,  to 
adjust  himself  to  white  standards,  and  to  reach  up  to  white 
ideals.  What  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  is  all  the  more 
remarkable.  In  the  North,  where  race  feeling  is  less  strong, 
and  where  the  negro  has  been  until  this  time  an  almost 
negligible  factor  in  society,  the  advance  has  been  pronounced 
and  really  noteworthy.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  South,  and 
particularly  in  those  most  typically  Southern  states,  South 
Carolina  and  Mississippi,  where  the  negro  outnumbers  the 
white,  there  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  little  prog- 
ress. Many  negroes  have  become  landholders,  it  is  true;  in 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  other  of  the  larger  cities,  sub- 
stantial blocks  of  buildings  are  held  by  negro  owners;  but, 
in  the  large,  toward  nine-tenths  of  the  negro  race  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  the  old  attitude  of  the  white  man 
during  slavery  days  still  exists.  The  negro,  generally,  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  white  man  for  food,  warmth, 
and  shelter.    He  knows  it,  and  accepts  the  fact. 

WELL-TO-DO  ON  TWO  DOLLARS 

Living  costs  him  practically  nothing.  His  food  is  sup- 
plied by  the  "  white  folks  "  to  whom  he  has  attached  him- 
self, sometimes  as  tenant  farmer,  sometimes  as  servant,  more 
often  simply  as  nondescript  hanger-on.  Clothing,  too,  comes 
from  his  benefactors,  and  there  is  always  some  kind  of  a 
cabin,  shack,  or  tumble-down  barn  where  shelter  may  be 
found.  At  a  recent  session  of  a  police  court  in  a  small 
Southern  city,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  three  young  negro  girls 
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were  before  the  bar  charged  with  petty  larceny — picking  up 
coal  from  a  railroad's  right  of  way.  When  questioned  as 
to  their  means  of  livelihood  the  girls  answered  successively: 
"  I  washes  an'  irons  foh  white  folks."  And  when  it 
materialized  that  each  of  the  girls  had  an  income  of  from 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  week  the  second  charge 
of  vagrancy,  which  had  been  preferred  against  them,  was 
dismissed,  the  magistrate  remarking  that  they  seemed  to  be 
pretty  well  off,  and  the  girls  nodding  vigorous  concurrence 
with  his  judgment. 

Such  has  been  the  situation  for  generations.  The  negro 
in  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns  of  the  South,  knowing 
nothing  of  any  other  way  of  life,  has  no  ambitions;  indeed, 
as  the  days  of  the  Ku  Klux,  the  Red  Shirts,  and  other  less 
well-ordered  bands  of  vigilantes  demonstrated  during  that 
shameful  period  of  our  national  history  so  sardonically 
termed  "  Reconstruction,"  ambition  was  for  the  negro  dis- 
tinctly a  dangerous  thing.  Naturally  happy,  care-free,  and 
good-humored,  the  negro  has  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  lot,  and  has  grinned  and  laughed  all  day,  and  sung  and 
wandered  the  country-side  all  night  from  decade  to  decade. 
And,  remember,  the  Southern  negro  is  never  surly  and  sel- 
dom dangerous — never  indeed  unless  driven  mad  by  the  vile 
liquor  of  the  "  blind  tigers."  Whether  or  not  he  is  unjustly 
treated  is  a  question — although  not  a  question  for  discussion 
by  those  knowing  nothing  of  living  conditions  in  the  South — 
but  at  any  rate  he  seems,  or  has  seemed  until  this  past  year, 
perfectly  content. 

And  now  suddenly,  yet  withal  so  quietly  that  little  heed 
has  been  given,  the  negro  begins  to  move;  not  individually 
or  apparently  thoughtlessly,  but  deliberately  and  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

Late  summer  and  all  the  winter  saw  a  steady  procession 
of  negroes,  big  and  small,  old  and  young,  strong  and  feeble, 
man,  woman,  and  child  pouring  north  through  the  great 
Union  Station  at  Washington.  Here  an  old  "  uncle  "  tot- 
tered along  under  his  tightly  stuffed  pack,  fashioned  clum- 
sily out  of  an  old  bed  quilt.  Behind  him  was  a  vigorous  young 
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couple,  black  as  the  native  Hottentot,  trailed  by  three 
stumbling  youngsters;  the  woman  with  a  well-wrapped 
pickaninny  at  her  breast,  the  man  sturdily  lugging  two  heavy 
straw  portmanteaus.  Half  a  dozen  mulatto  girls,  gaudy  in 
the  discarded  finery  of  white  mistresses,  followed,  grinning 
and  giggling,  pointing  at  the  magnificence  of  the  huge  sta- 
tion and  venting  awed  murmurs  of:  "  Lawdy,"  "Ain't  it 
gran',"  "  Mah  soul/'  etc.  Then  more  children,  groups  of 
robust  men,  and  whole  families  laden  with  trunks,  bundles, 
parcels,  and  baskets.  Morning  after  morning,  evening  after 
evening  the  motley  procession  streamed  by.  And  very  few 
returned. 

There  were,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  approxi- 
mately ten  million  negroes  in  the  United  States.  Seven 
million  or  more  of  these  lived  in  the  South  proper — south 
of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  these  six 
hundred  thousand,  or  at  least  six  per  cent,  have  moved 
North.  Good  reasons  there  must  have  been  for  any  such 
general  migration. 

And,  as  always,  the  real  reason  for  the  movement  was 
economic.  There  is  precious  little  fact  in  the  wild  tales  of 
general  terrorism  and  habitual  bullying  and  maltreatment 
that  have,  from  time  to  time,  shrieked  themselves  forth  from 
certain  news  columns.  The  negroes  came,  and  still  come, 
because  they  could  scarcely  make  a  living  in  the  South  while 
work  was  abundant  in  the  North. 

THE  MISCHIEVOUS  WEEVIL 

Several  years  ago,  over  twenty  in  fact,  a  noxious  little 
insect  commonly  known  as  the  Mexican  boll  weevil,  ferried 
himself  across  the  Rio  Grande  in  some  devious  manner,  and 
laid  his  maggotty  blight  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  south- 
eastern Texas.  The  Southerner,  ever  unconcerned  and  care- 
less of  the  future,  made  at  first  little  effort  to  check  the  ad- 
vance, Texas  and  Louisiana  said:  "Oh,  well,  the  Federal 
Government  will  soon  find  a  way  to  stop  him."  The  rest 
of  the  cotton  states  echoed:  "  Of  course  it  will,  see  what  is 
happening  to  the  potato  bug,  the  cattle  tick,  and  the  plague 
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rats  of  New  Orleans.  Anyhow,  the  weevil  can  never  swim 
the  Mississippi."  And  yet  that  is  exactly  what  he  did  do. 
Not  only  did  the  relentless  and  devastating  little  pest  jump 
the  big  river,  but  he  spread  himself  fast  and  far  over 
Alabama  and  Georgia  as  well,  got  a  firm  foothold  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  is  even  now  hovering  upon  the  borders  of  South 
Carolina  with  his  tiny  gray  snout  pointed  directly  toward 
the  very  northerly  rim  of  the  cotton  belt  of  Virginia. 

And  with  the  coming  of  the  weevil  and  the  destruction 
of  the  cotton  crop  there  suddenly  disappeared  the  means  of 
livelihood  of  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes.  Where  once 
fifty  hands  had  been  needed  for  an  hundred  acre  cotton 
plantation  now  five  or  six  able-bodied  men  are  amply  able 
to  take  care  of  an  even  larger  stock  or  grain  farm.  With 
his  big  cash  cotton  crop  gone,  the  planter  could  no  longer 
provide  food  for  the  families  of  his  negro  tenants;  and  the 
store-keepers,  of  course,  unanimously  refused  credit.  The 
tenant  farmer  could  no  longer  secure  provisions  on  tick  from 
the  merchant  on  expectations  of  the  forthcoming  crop;  the 
planter  could  no  longer  obtain  a  credit  from  his  bank  on 
prospective  cotton  earnings;  for  there  was  no  cotton,  there 
was  no  crop,  and  there  could  be  no  earnings. 

But  it  took  a  long  time,  both  for  the  landlord  and  for 
his  tenants  to  realize  this.  Many  of  the  great  planters  have 
held  their  lands  from  generation  to  generation;  some  by 
Royal  Grant  of  English  kings,  long,  long  before  the  back- 
woodsmen of  Nathanael  Greene  swept  Ferguson,  Tarleton, 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  from  the  crest  of  Kings'  Mountain,  and 
little  Andy  Jackson,  a  tough  little  tyke  of  twelve  years, 
thumbed  his  nose  in  the  face  of  the  Britishers.  The  Civil 
War,  indeed,  wiped  out  the  cash  savings  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  South;  but  it  could  not  make  sterile  the  rich  lands 
of  the  valleys  and  the  rolling  uplands.  And  the  cotton 
sprouted  in  '65  just  as  it  had  sprouted  in  '61,  and  brought 
wealth  with  its  harvesting.  But  now  that  the  cotton  was 
gone  what  was  to  be  done?  That  was  the  question,  the  un- 
answerable question  of  the  landlord.  Naturally  the  negro 
suffered. 
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Then,  as  if  by  a  chance  stroke  of  Providence,  came  the 
sudden  and  frenzied  demand  for  labor  in  the  Northern  in- 
dustrial plants.  Necessity  knew  no  law;  and,  even  though 
it  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  many  Southern  states  to 
solicit  or  export  labor,  there  were  plenty  of  hardy  individuals 
who  were  willing  to  risk  a  heavy  fine  and  probable  jail  sen- 
tence in  order  to  supply  their  employers  with  the  legions  of 
unskilled  labor  absolutely  necessary  for  the  filling  of  war 
orders,  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  the  laying  down 
of  highways.  And  these  labor  agents  swarmed  over  the 
South  as  busily  and  quite  as  noiselessly  as  an  army  of  pre- 
dacious ants. 

THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAY 

The  most  enticing  offers  were  extended  to  the  eager 
and  open-mouthed  negroes.  Promises  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
a  day,  two  dollars — even  more — unheard  of  wealth  indeed — 
were  made;  long  green  railway  tickets  bearing  the  magical 
names  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburg 
were  thrust  into  willing  hands;  for  the  negro  loves  the  new 
and  strange  even  more  than  he  loves  his  home  heath — for 
a  time.  Less  honorable  means  even  were  employed,  certain 
roughly  printed  dodgers  having  brought  to  the  attention  of 
writer  the  engaging  fact  that  a  small  town  in  southern  Penn- 
sylvania offers  to  the  negro  the  hospitality  of  five  saloons, 
two  free  dance  halls  and  street  cars  without  Jim  Crow  re- 
strictions. The  particular  dodger  did  not  mention  the  fact, 
however,  that  within  the  past  few  years  a  negro  had  been 
burned  to  the  stake  in  that  very  community. 

Some  of  the  labor  agents  fell  victim  to  the  laws  against 
peonage  in  effect  in  several  of  the  states,  but  they  were 
merely  the  pawns  of  great  industrial  and  economic  necessity, 
and  the  work  went  on  unabated.  It  was  a  rare  day  that  did 
not  see  on  the  forward  end  of  the  platform  of  any  Southern 
station — the  end  nearest  the  place  where  the  negro  passenger 
car  would  pull  in — a  small  group  of  big-muscled,  white- 
toothed  darkies  clad  in  cheap  store  clothes  or  in  brand  new 
overalls,  and  burdened  with  any  bundle  from  a  well  stuffed 
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bandana  handkerchief  to  a  canvas  trunk  bound  about  with 
rotten  rope.  And  few  of  these  darkies,  when  cross-examined 
by  the  local  police  officers,  were  so  poorly  coached  as  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  not  purchased  their  tickets  with  their  own 
money,  so  evading  the  law  against  transporting  labor. 

The  Underground  Railway  was  again  operating; 
though  its  passenger  agents  bore  little  resemblance  to  those 
great-hearted  fanatics  of  the  old  Slavery  days. 

Later  came  the  exodus  of  women  and  children,  a  gay 
and  colorful  enough  sight  to  the  casual  observer,  but  a  sight 
deeply  significant  when  one  considers  that  the  lower  class 
of  the  negro  man  does  not  burden  himself  with  a  family 
when  merely  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  country  in 
search  of  the  new  and  strange.  These  negro  women  and 
children  were  going  away  from  the  homes  of  their  people 
to  try  to  find  their  places  in  the  great  and  unknown  hives  of 
the  North.  There  is  a  hard  time  ahead  for  these  simple  folk; 
for,  as  so  keen  an  observer  as  Julian  Street  has  said :  "  The 
South  loves  the  individual  and  hates  the  race;  the  North 
loves  the  race  and  hates  the  individual."  How  will  these 
individuals,  ignorant  and  gullible  women,  helpless  little  chil- 
dren, fare  among  strangers  ? 

LYNCHING  AND  TERRORISM 

The  simple  laws  of  supply  and  demand  underlie  the 
whole  question,  furnish  practically  every  explanation  for  a 
movement  of  people  twice  as  great  as  the  whole  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  during  the  past  calendar  year. 
But  there  are,  of  course,  some  few  sparks  of  truth  in  the 
tales  of  injustice  and  maltreatment  which  the  negro  has  ex- 
perienced. A  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  highly  respected 
negro,  the  Reverend  Richard  Carroll  of  South  Carolina, 
gives  several  instances  of  negro  farmers  who  have  been 
threatened  with  bodily  injury  unless  they  left  the  state.  Mr. 
Carroll's  testimony  is  certainly  veracious,  and  being  directed 
at  white  farmers  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Abbeville,  S.  C, 
where  there  occurred  last  fall  a  particularly  atrocious  and 
inexcusable  lynching,  are  a  grave  reflection  upon  certain 
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elements  of  the  Southern  people.  But  it  is  not  the  decent 
white  man  who  is  guilty  of  this  sort  of  thing;  only  the 
lowest  type  of  shiftless  and  good-for-nothing  poor  white 
descends  to  the  detestable  blackguardism  of  terrorizing  in- 
nocent and  helpless  negroes.  To  such  a  specimen  of  the 
white  race  all  progress  by  the  black  is  a  personal  insult.  The 
negro  is  making  an  honest  living  next  door,  and  prospering ; 
while  the  white  man  is  pauperized,  whiskey  soaked  and  pel- 
lagra ridden.  Venomous  terrorism  is  to  such  a  white  man 
the  natural  recourse.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  rare  even 
in  Georgia,  where  the  "  cracker  "  is  probably  of  the  most 
primitive  and  illiterate  type,  and  where  almost  a  third  of 
the  lynchings  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States  during  191 6 
took  place.  The  general  and  fast  growing  enlightenment 
of  the  South  will  surely  soon  wipe  out  whatever  of  lawless 
spirit  may  remain;  and  the  evidence  of  the  feeling  toward 
fair  dealing  with  the  colored  race  is  best  illustrated  by  vigor- 
ous and  rigorously  condemnatory  protest  against  lynchings 
by  those  very  newspapers  which  a  few  years  since  covered 
up  or  condoned  race  massacres.  There  cannot  again  occur 
such  a  reign  of  terror  as  took  place  in  Atlanta  but  a  few  years 
ago  when  scores  of  negroes — it  can  never  be  known  just  how 
many — were  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

Whether  the  negro  is  now  better  off  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness as  yet.  His  advent  in  such  numbers  is  too  recent.  But 
it  is  a  serious  problem  that  may  confront  the  Northern 
municipalities  when  the  exaggerated  demand  for  labor  sub- 
sides. What  will  the  negroes  do  then  ?  How  will  the  cities 
take  care  of  the  thousands  of  colored  people  now  engaged 
in  labor  that  can  be  at  the  best  but  temporary? 

THE  NEGRO  AND  ORGANIZED   LABOR 

The  authorities  in  control  of  the  organized  labor  ele- 
ments of  the  country  frown  upon  the  negro  in  the  skilled 
industries.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  negro  can  affiliate  with 
any,  save  one  of  two,  of  the  branches  of  union  labor.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  example — a  town  that  shows  an  astounding 
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increase  in  its  colored  population — a  negro  may  be  employed 
to  prepare  the  roadway  for  the  laying  of  a  car  line,  but  may 
not  himself  place  the  rails.    The  North,  save  in  a  very  few 
isolated  instances,  does  not  countenance  the  employment  of 
the  negro  as  a  waiter  in  hotels  and  clubs — a  single  house  in 
Boston  is,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  about  the  only  first  class 
hotel  that  still  maintains  negro  service  in  its  dining  rooms. 
Domestic  service,  it  is  true,  is  open  to  negro  women ;  but  the 
employment  agencies  report  a  comparatively  small  demand. 
Public  service  in  police  or  fire  departments  is  practically 
closed  to  the  race,  only  a  handful  of  negro  policemen  being 
employed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Boston; 
and  these  only  in  solidly  negro  districts.    The  army  and  navy 
have  room  for  a  few  colored  men,  but  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  only  practically  perfect  specimens  of  manhood 
were  considered,  and  the  literary  tests  bar  out  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  applicants.    The  roughest  kind  of  manual  labor 
in  the  streets  and  along  the  docks  is  open,  and  presumably 
will  continue  to  be  open  to  the  colored  man ;  and  this  may  be 
his   ultimate   resort   if   foreign   immigration    is   effectively 
choked  off  after  the  war. 

In  the  large,  therefore,  the  opportunity  for  continual 
employment  at  a  living  wage  is  the  most  serious  question  the 
negro  must  face  if  he  is  to  remain  in  the  North.  And  if  he 
cannot  get  work  what  is  he  to  do?  How  will  the  cities 
handle  him?  Not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  many  of  them  handled 
the  unemployment  problem  in  the  winter  of  191 3-14,  by 
shunting  the  able  bodied  pauper  from  town  to  town. 

Of  the  negro's  ability  to  endure  the  Northern  climate 
there  has  been  some  apprehension,  but,  on  the  whole,  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  factor  for  serious  consideration.  The 
colored  man  is  notoriously  susceptible  to  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis ;  but  the  black  death  rate  of  almost  any  Northern 
city  is  far  more  moderate  than  in  even  the  most  up-to-date 
Southern  town,  due  probably  to  the  infinitely  better  sanitary 
arrangements  and  provisions.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  esti- 
mate that  three  negroes  die  of  typhoid  in  a  Southern  town 
for  one  that  succumbs  to  pneumonia  in  a  Northern  city  of 
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corresponding  size.  Charleston,  S.  C. — an  extreme  case  it 
is  true — had  in  19 10  a  colored  death  rate  of  37  in  a  thou- 
sand, while  Coatesville,  Pa.,  had  a  black  death  rate  of  but  8 
in  a  thousand. 

All  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  negro  in  proper  en- 
vironment will  prove  a  worthy,  peaceable  and  industrious 
citizen.  The  record  of  the  race  as  a  race  has  been  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  the  North  may  well  profit  by  the  negro's  pres- 
ence; while  the  South  too  benefits,  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
race  problem  is  lessened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  surplus 
colored  population.  But  it  is  for  the  North  to  open  to  the 
negro  enough  fields  of  labor  to  provide  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  decent  livelihood.  That  done  there  need  be  no 
serious  misgivings  concerning  the  colored  migration. 


Loureine  Aber 

1  HE  women  are  wearing  gay  colors  this  year 

As  flowers  to  a  granite  hill, 

They  to  the  khaki. 
I  have  not  asked  them  why,  I  only  see 
Perhaps  they  see, 
How  red  young  blood  is,  flowing ; 
How  stripped  young  trees  are,  dying. 
I  only  see  frail  summer 
With  her  soul  out  to  the  guns — 
Gay  colors  for  hope  when  the  promise  is  low? 
I  waiting,  and  death  waiting, 
Arm  in  arm  will  we  go, 
When  the  sharp  word  comes, 
The  sharp,  single  word 
That  lays  my  soul  out  to  the  guns. 
Gay  colors  for  life  when  the  hope  is  low  ? 
Perhaps 

(God  hid  much  in  the  hearts  of  women), 
Perhaps  it  is  pride,  fierce,  tribal  pride 
For  their  manhood,  their  honor. 


COMPENSATIONS  OF  A  GREAT 

WAR 

Edward  Reinhold  Rogers,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

FATHER  TIME  may  well  be  regarded  as  embodying 
most  of  the  traits  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  he  has 
earned  this  reputation  chiefly  by  his  insistence  upon 
perspective.  The  poet's  appreciation  of  the  distance  that 
lends  "  enchantment  to  the  view  "  is  but  one  ancestral  trait 
that  the  singer  inherited  from  the  greatest  of  all  the  world's 
minstrels,  old  troubadour  Time.  Chronos,  as  the  Greeks 
named  him,  has  never  been  near-sighted,  and  those  mortals 
that  have  most  nearly  approximated  the  true  wisdom  which 
stands  the  test  of  time  have  all  been  notable  for  their  sense 
of  perspective.  Take  ancient  Moses,  for  example.  Consider 
how  wisely  he  looked  upon  the  promised  land,  not  from  the 
near  shore  of  Jordan,  but  from  the  high  and  far  peak  of 
Pisgah.  Thus  looking  widely  upon  a  distant  land  he  grasped 
more  of  its  realities  and  knew  more  of  its  true  goodness. 

It  is  preeminently  so  in  the  field  of  historical  study, 
wherein  not  a  record  is  weighed,  but  in  the  scales  of  time; 
and  not  a  gem  of  thought  or  deed  is  set  in  final  appropriate- 
ness until  the  ancient  lapidary  Time  has  ground  off  its  rough 
crudities  and  set  it  in  the  gold  of  historical  perspective. 

With  this  basis  for  attempting  an  understanding  of  a 
great  period  in  our  American  history,  we  may  hopefully  ex- 
pect, now  that  fifty  years  have  passed,  to  find  a  viewpoint 
that  will  offer  an  intelligent  basis  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
social  and  economic  meanings  of  our  great  civil  war.  When, 
long  after  their  physicial  scars  have  ceased  to  burn,  the  soul- 
wounds  of  those  who  fought  the  battles  have  been  healed, 
then  at  last  the  prejudices  and  bitternesses  that  long  fogged 
the  historian's  glasses  have  passed  and  left  his  vision  com- 
paratively clear. 

The  last  ten  years  of  American  history  have  been  notable 
not  only  for  material  growth  but  even  more  for  the  decadence 
of  former  sectionalisms  and  for  the  consequent  growth  of  a 
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rear  national  spirit  and  of  a  truly  homogeneous  citizenship. 
This  development  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one  section 
of  the  country  but  has  been  an  almost  uniform  tendency ;  nor 
has  it  been  refuted  by  the  occasional  fanaticisms  that  indi- 
vidual bigots  have  kept  alive  by  politically  strategic  wavings 
of  the  outworn  "  bloody  shirt,"  any  more  than  the  arrival 
of  day  is  refuted  by  the  untimely  howlings  of  belated  night 
prowlers  caught  out  of  their  natural  darkness  by  the  rising 
sun.  Despite  these  anachronisms  America  has  grown  in 
unity,  and  it  has  been  healed  of  the  bitterness  and  dissension 
that  followed  the  great  war  between  North  and  South.  A 
conclusive  proof  of  this  new  nationalism  was  found  when 
the  men  of  the  Southern  States  volunteered  in  large  numbers 
for  national  service  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war. 

So  it  is  possible  now  to  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  new 
citizenship  in  the  United  States;  and,  in  that  wholesome 
unanimity  of  national  consciousness,  ( The  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new."  Very  probably  no  single 
social  product  of  the  Civil  War  is  so  laden  with  rational  bases 
for  finalities  as  is  the  development,  especially  in  the  South, 
of  a  vigorous  enthusiasm  for  the  nation.  One  of  its  results 
is  that  national  solidarity  without  which  America's  partici- 
pation of  the  present  great  struggle  would  not  only  be  futile, 
as  an  aid  to  the  Allies,  but  would  also  be  fraught  with  the 
gravest  dangers  to  the  American  people.  Thanks  to  the 
healing  hand  of  time,  however,  these  dangers  do  not  exist; 
for  none  but  a  self-blinded  bigot  can  know  the  good  fellow- 
ship of  the  surviving  wearers  of  the  blue  and  of  the  gray 
and  not  know  that  a  new  citizenship  has  been  born  and  that 
the  old  sectionalism  is  as  obsolete  as  the  paleozoic  trilobite. 

It  is  therefore  not  altogether  impossible  now  for  a  com- 
paratively scientific  view  to  be  taken  of  the  deeper  social 
and  economic  meanings  of  our  great  war  between  the  States. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  consider  here;  but  it  should  be  first 
understood  that  these  social  and  economic  meanings  are  to 
be  considered  purely  as  actual  factors  in  the  life  develop- 
ment of  the  South,  and  without  relation  to  doctrines  of  con- 
stitutionality or  to  policies,  whether  of  secession  or  of  fed- 
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eralism.  In  a  word,  we  are  attempting  to  show,  if  we  be 
fortunate,  some  of  the  scientific  realities  of  the  conditions 
left  by  the  war,  and  not  at  all  to  consider  opposed  doctrines 
of  statesmanship. 

To  the  white  people  of  the  South  the  most  obvious  dis- 
advantage of  slavery  lay  in  its  tendency  to  eliminate  all  possi- 
bility of  a  white  working  class.  Aside  from  any  element  of 
moral  wrong  in  slavery  as  an  institution,  the  great  blight  of 
slavery  upon  the  South  was  its  damnation  of  labor,  its  blast- 
ing the  wholesome  and  normal  willingness  to  work  with  the 
hands.  Take  from  any  people  or  tribe  the  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  work  and  that  people  becomes  progressively  a 
top-heavy  aristocracy  of  idleness  or  an  oligarchy  of  mis- 
chievous activities.  So  it  was  with  Sparta.  Surrounded 
with  an  outnumbering  multitude  of  Helot  slaves,  who  rapidly 
became  the  drudges  of  the  nation,  the  proud  Spartan  tribe 
worked  its  will  upon  the  underlings,  who  exacted  from  their 
masters,  by  the  just  necessity  of  the  universe,  the  bitter  price 
of  the  withered  working  hand.  So,  too,  the  Romans,  sur- 
feited with  the  conquest  of  the  world,  sat  down  in  luxury  to 
live  lives  of  ease  in  a  metropolis  whose  work  was  done  chiefly 
by  captives  and  other  slaves;  and  the  descendants  of  Cin- 
cinnatus  and  of  other  hard-handed  workers  of  the  simpler 
days  became  easy  victims  of  the  fresh  and  virile  tribes  that 
poured  from  the  north  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  the  southern  states  of 
America,  while  thriving  temporarily  and  unnaturally  by  the 
aid  of  the  thousands  of  their  slaves,  were  suffering  the  dry-rot 
and  the  paralysis  that  very  nearly  culminated  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  laboring  class.  The  war  left  the  South  shocked 
by  the  political  amputation  of  its  left  hand  of  negro  labor, 
and  at  the  same  time  threatened  with  the  withering  of  its 
good  right  hand  of  white  labor.  Because  many  forms  of 
work  had  grown  to  be  regarded  as  fit  only  for  negroes,  the 
whites  had  learned  to  consider  these  vocations  as  beneath 
their  proper  dignity  and  as  a  degradation;  and  generally 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  do  such  work  as  is  regarded, 
in  all  free  communities  not  encumbered  with  a  subservient 
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race,  as  at  least  honorable  and  compatible  with  true  personal 
and  racial  dignity. 

Herein  lay  the  subtle  poison  of  slavery.  Not  in  brutali- 
zation  was  its  blight,  for  there  was  very  little  of  that,  out- 
side of  the  exaggerated  fictions  of  the  abolitionist  novels. 
Southern  masters  and  mistresses  exercised  a  far  more  gen- 
erally kind  and  careful  direction  of  their  slaves  than  those 
slaves,  when  set  free,  have  later  found  between  the  Potomac 
and  the  North  Pole. 

To  the  slaves  their  thralldom  was  the  most  blessed 
nursery  that  a  primitive  race  ever  had.  A  race  that  was 
ethnologically  thousands  of  years  behind  the  whites  was, 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Aryans,  nurtured  and  shielded 
until  it  has,  despite  many  present  discouraging  mani- 
festations, gained  in  the  racial  development  of  less  than  a 
hundred  years  a  degree  of  progress  that  would  surely 
have  taken  it,  if  left  to  its  own  resources,  many  centuries 
to  approximate.  So  it  was  not  to  the  slaves  of  the  South 
that  slavery  was  a  dangerous  evil,  but  to  the  white  race 
there.  The  negro  race  gained;  and  fhough  it  came  crude 
and  raw  out  of  Africa,  it  has,  by  virtue  of  the  tender 
nurture  that  it  received  in  America,  grown  in  many  hopeful 
aspects  of  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement. 
It  was  the  white  race  that  paid!  Upon  them  fell  the  blight 
of  the  paralyzed  hand.  When  manual  labor  became  undigni- 
fied among  Southern  gentlemen,  descendants  of  those  hardy 
workers  who  had  earned  fertile  fields  from  the  wilderness, 
when  the  poverty-stricken  classes  of  the  "  Other  children  of 
Eve,"  as  the  Arabs  name  them,  became  in  the  estimation  of 
their  more  fortunate  brethren  a  class  almost  as  despicable  as 
the  black  slaves  whose  labors  they  shared,  then  the  white 
race  of  the  South  was  in  deadly  danger. 

For  this  reason  an  ethnologist  may  find  satisfaction  in 
the  surgery,  harsh  and  even  cruel  though  that  surgery  was, 
that  saved  the  Southern  whites  from  the  sure  ruin  that 
stalked  hard  upon  the  atrophy  of  the  race's  power  of  in- 
dustry. The  operation  was  not  the  less  beneficent,  though 
neither  patient  nor  surgeon  understood  the  case;  and  it  is 
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probably  true  that,  if  there  was  any  difference  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  far-reaching  influences  involved,  the  better  un- 
derstanding was  in  the  South;  for  many  of  her  greatest 
minds  saw  clearly  the  great  evils  of  slavery,  and  from  Jeffer- 
son to  Lee  her  deeply  thoughtful  men  had  wished  to  rid  her 
of  the  dreadful  incubus.  In  the  North,  on  the  contrary,  and 
by  a  singularly  unbrotherly  lack  of  care  for  fellow  whites, 
the  wrong  to  the  enslaved  blacks  generally  obscured  the 
greater  menace  to  the  white  people  of  the  South.  Hence 
it  was  that,  though  the  operation  was  not  a  kindly  one,  but 
was  rather  made  painful  by  many  an  unbrotherly  jab  and 
twist,  yet  it  was  for  finalities,  and  with  qualifications,  success- 
ful. 

Anaesthesia,  though  it  was  understood,  was  not  in  i860 
an  invariable  medical  or  political  practice.  Just  as  in  the 
field-surgery  of  our  war  times  many  a  limb  was  amputated 
without  an  anaesthetic,  so  also  many  a  political  operation  has 
lacked  a  similar  palliative,  and  the  patient  has,  in  each  class 
of  operations,  sometimes  survived.  It  seems  to  have  been 
historically  so  with  the  South  in  and  after  the  great  war. 
Antagonisms  and  prejudices  are  deep  rooted  and  yield  but 
slowly  even  to  surgical  psychology ;  and  among  a  people  who 
for  generations  looked  down  upon  their  laboring  classes  as 
but  a  step  above  the  brute,  the  conception  of  the  dignity  of 
work  with  the  hands  grows  but  slowly. 

Yet  it  does  grow.  Hard  driven  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  lean  years  after  the  Civil  War,  and  rightly  exasperated 
and  irritated  by  the  cruelties  and  the  injustices  of  the  Recon- 
struction period,  the  South  has  been  learning,  because  of  its 
bitter  needs,  its  new  wisdom  of  the  old  law  of  Adam's  tribe, 
the  tribe  of  workers.  Very  slowly  are  the  old  prejudices 
fading.  Economic  adjustment  has  been  the  first  to  attain 
even  partial  realization,  and  very  much  more  slowly  has  come 
a  social  adjustment  to  the  new  standards  of  personal  dignity 
and  consideration  for  manual  labor.  "  Hard  times  "  taught 
many  a  family  first  the  necessity  of  work,  even  of  that  ele- 
mental work  whose  obligato  is  the  groan  of  the  weary  body. 
Then  was  found  the  satisfaction  that  is  in  real  attainments 
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whose  fruit  was  economic  independence  and  material  com- 
fort; and,  lastly,  came  the  sense  of  personal  dignity  in  the 
realization,  with  Carlyle,  that  "  our  grand  business  un- 
doubtedly is,  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to 
do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand." 

Of  a  truth  the  lesson  is  not  yet  wholly  learned,  nor  is 
the  advancement  complete  towards  the  recovery  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  birthright  of  self-support.  Races  and  nations 
move  slowly,  and  the  perspective  of  popular  evolution  is  long 
and  winding.  Therefore,  the  South  is  still  very  woefully 
handicapped  by  its  naturally  tardy  elimination  of  the  old 
prejudices  against  manual  labor,  especially  against  those 
forms  that  have  been  for  a  long  time  regarded  in  the  South 
as  the  particular  sphere  of  the  negro.  Illustrations  of  this 
disposition  are  easily  found.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
agricultural  condition  in  the  Southern  States. 

Of  course  there,  as  in  all  parts  of  America  before  the 
new  Army  draft  bill  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  hitherto  un- 
expressed enthusiasm,  of  the  unwarlike,  for  the  "  back  to 
the  farm  "  movement,  the  drift  of  labor  from  the  farms  to 
the  cities  had  become  one  of  the  undoubted  causes  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  but  the  South  has  suf- 
fered from  an  older  and  more  potent  anti-agricultural  ten- 
dency, namely,  the  Southern  white  man's  prejudice  against 
negro's  work.  Farms,  thousands  of  them,  in  one  of  the 
great  farm  lands  of  the  world,  have  long  been  cultivated  but 
poorly,  and  most  of  the  land  not  cultivated  at  all,  because 
the  young  white  men  who  should  welcome  farm  work, 
whether  on  their  own  farm  or  for  others,  as  a  good  road  to 
self-support  and  independence,  still  too  often  despise  this 
labor  and  refuse  it  because  of  a  feeling  that  it  is  the  proper 
work  of  negroes  only.  Behold  the  dark  shadow  of  slavery 
that  falls  upon  the  South  even  as  the  ominous  shadow  of 
Othello  fell  across  the  couch  of  the  fair  Desdemona. 

Yet  the  future  has  its  promise.  Even  now  there  is  one 
blessedly  hopeful  feature  of  our  present  world-war,  in  its  new 
emphasis  upon  the  fitness,  the  need  and  the  truly  patriotic 
service  of  farm  work  done  by  men  not  required  for  the  Army; 
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and  this  national  "  back  to  the  farm  "  movement  may  con- 
stitute a  great  step  away  from  the  old  prejudice  in  the  South. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to  the  young  white 
women  in  the  South.  Even  now  there  are  but  slight  evi- 
dences of  the  passing  of  the  prejudices  that  have  lost  for 
Southern  women  their  most  natural  opportunities  for  self- 
support,  namely,  in  employment  in  the  various  domestic 
services,  as  maids,  nurses,  housekeepers  or  cooks.  So  tenaci- 
ous is  the  old  feeling,  that  these  worthy  occupations  are 
practically  monopolized  by  negroes,  with  the  qualification 
that  there  is  a  slight  tendency  upward  in  a  growing  willing- 
ness of  white  women  to  "  accept  positions  "  as  companions — 
really  maids — to  ladies  of  wealth,  or  as  matrons  or  chaperons 
by  profession.  This  is  as  it  should  be;  perhaps  it  is  even  a 
sprout  that  will  grow  into  a  good  tree ;  but  it  is  certainly  now 
not  the  rule.  More  generally  the  unwillingness  of  women 
to  work  as  domestics,  a  wholly  natural  and  proper  service 
for  those  who  need  maintenance,  drives  them  only  too  often 
to  the  tolerable,  but  far  inferior  work  in  factories  and  stores, 
and  more  rarely  to  the  intolerable  alternative  of  supporting 
themselves  by  means  wholly  outside  the  pale  of  decency. 
So  it  still  happens  that  many  a  tragedy  of  woman  life  in  the 
South — as,  indeed,  in  other  regions  not  so  cursed  with  a 
labor-debasing  class — is  traceable  to  the  false  pride  that, 
while  it  requires  appearances  of  prosperity  and  ease,  denies 
the  right  provision  of  these  by  despising  forms  of  work  that 
are  in  themselves  perfectly  honorable.  Again  it  is  the  long 
shadow  of  slavery ! 

These  difficulties,  which  are  both  economic  and  social, 
are  made  more  lasting  by  the  continuance  in  the  South  of 
the  same  race,  still  chiefly  as  a  laboring  class,  whose  en- 
grossment of  certain  forms  of  employment  makes  these  taboo 
for  whites.  The  cure  of  this  disease  of  the  body  economic 
seems  certain  to  be  slow  and  wavering;  but  there  are  three 
strong  factors  of  so  great  a  latent  power  that,  when  all  shall 
become  truly  cooperative,  they  will  greatly  shorten  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  South's  economic  and  social  problems. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  education,  a  force  whose 
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growth  in  the  South  is  now  proceeding  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
With  better  education  is  coming,  as  it  will  always  come,  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  true  realities  of  life  and,  among 
these,  of  the  essential  dignity  of  honest,  hard  work.  Since 
the  relapse  during  the  war  and  after  it,  education  in  the 
South  has  grown  wonderfully;  very  slowly  in  the  years  be- 
fore 1880,  and  patently  faster  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Since 
knowledge  is  an  atmosphere  in  'which  prejudice  dies,  educa- 
tion is  surely  establishing  the  right  of  the  Southern  man  or 
woman  to  do  the  honest  work  that  he  needs  to  do.  So  is  labor 
dignified. 

A  second  hopeful  factor  is  found  in  the  growth  of  mate- 
rial prosperity  in  the  South.  Out  of  the  ashes  of  Reconstruc- 
tion the  South  has  revived  its  phenix  spirit  of  aggressive  en- 
terprise, and  this  in  spite  of  the  unbelievable  poverty  that  the 
war  and  Reconstruction  left  almost  everywhere.  Oftentimes 
with  the  help  of  friendly  capital  from  the  North  new  indus- 
tries have  sprung  up,  great  factories  have  been  built,  huge 
funds  for  the  promotion  of  business  have  been  provided,  and 
prosperity  to  an  unprecedented  degree  is  becoming  general. 
This  means  better  wages  and  other  increased  inducements 
to  work;  and  these  are  fast  killing  the  dragon  of  unreason- 
able prejudice. 

A  third  factor,  which  is  new  in  its  war-time  develop- 
ment, is  the  exodus  to  the  North  of  thousands  of  Southern 
negroes,  both  men  and  women.  These  leave  many  a  void 
in  positions  of  employment ;  and  a  growing  necessity,  along 
with  the  higher  wages  which  the  reduced  supply  creates,  is 
making  an  increase  in  the  number  of  whites  who  work  in 
the  manual  arts  and  as  domestics.  This  opporunity  is  made 
the  more  appealing  because  of  the  present  unprecedently 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  consequent  greater  need  for 
remunerative  employment. 

We  may,  then,  sum  up  this  phase  of  the  economic  and 
social  effect  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  opinion  that  what  sixty 
years  ago  appeared  to  be  a  calamity  without  a  recompense, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Southern  whites,  has  been  trans- 
muted by  the  magic  hand  of  Time  into  a  very  great  upward 
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step  for  the  people  whom  it  seemed  to  blast ;  a  step  that  was 
very  painful,  but  yet  was  progress ;  a  wrench  that  was  very 
agonizing,  yet  was  the  force  that  was  necessary  to  set  free 
from  old  prejudices  men  who  had  showed  the  possibilities, 
and  the  reality,  of  the  highest  leadership  in  American  af- 
fairs, and  that  now  seem  to  be  fairly  promising  an  even 
greater  leadership  both  in  our  consolidated  nation  and  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  A  people  it  is  out  of  whose  tribula- 
tions have  come  many  blessings,  and  not  the  least  of  whose 
gifts  to  the  nation  that  now  knows  neither  North  nor  South 
is  her  great  son  Woodrow  Wilson,  potent  factor  in  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
high  position  at  the  helm  of  government  means  more  than  the 
obliteration  of  old  dissensions,  for  it  adds,  to  a  united  pa- 
triotism, the  sine  qua  non  of  our  success  in  the  present  un- 
exampled crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  practical 
necessity  of  an  economic  solidarity.  With  these  virtues 
America  unites  a  consecration  to  the  cause  of  democracy 
which  will  enable  her  to  carry  the  friends  of  liberty  to  their 
ultimate  triumph  over  the  tyrannies  and  cruelties  of  au- 
tocracy. Our  united  possibilities  in  this  great  service  may 
yet  prove  to  be  the  harvest  of  joy  that  the  American  people 
shall  reap  from  the  seed  sown  with  tears  in  our  great  civil 
conflict;  and  it  may  likewise  be  that  similar  world  blessings, 
invisible  now  and  unforeseen,  will  flow  from  the  greater 
world-surgery  whose  agonies  now  torture  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

FOG  ON  THE  MARSHES 

Arthur  Hoag  Howland 

I    WISH  you  had  seen  it  with  me 
The  fog  on  the  marshes  this  morning: 
The  dull,  brown  meadow  grass  like  a  waveless  sea, 
The  gleams  of  the  still  gray  waters  here  and  there, 
Urged  up  by  the  tide  and  lying  under  the  fog, 
That  stretched,  a  delicate,  silver  drapery 
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Over  the  wide,  wide  wastes ; 

And,  mystically,  through  all, 

Haunting  hints  of  the  sun — 

A  gleam  there,  low  in  the  sky  above  the  fog, 

A  glimpse  here,  caught  through  its  white  and  feathery  folds, 

A  drop  of  dull,  gray  gold  in  the  vagrant  streams. 

And  nothing  was  ended  or  fixed  or  understood : 

Infinite,  measureless  blades  of  the  dead,  brown  grass, 

Fading  from  near  to  far,  from  sight  to  dreams 

And  guesses  under  the  mists ; 

Infinite  reaches  of  silver  fog,  where  the  soul 

Might  wander  and  dream  in  a  bodyless,  aimless  quest, 

Hidden  from  noise  and  glare  and  the  weights  of  toil; 

Endless  paths  of  the  still,  smooth  streams, 

Leading  to  what  delights  there,  lost  in  the  clouds ! 

Friends  of  the  dryads  and  nymphs,  hearing  a  soundless  song, 

Whispering  low  with  blithe  fairies  and  little  gnomes, 

Getting  on  terms  with  the  queer  little  lives  of  the  sea, 

The  fishes  and  shell  things  and,  here,  in  their  grassy  beds, 

Tenderly  watching  the  mites  that  have  gone  to  sleep. 

And  who  shall  say  what  secret  of  higher  things, 

What  voices  of  angels  and  spirits  of  just  men,  dead, 

What  echoes  of  silver  music  a  long  time  hushed, 

What  glances  over  the  slanting  beams  of  the  sun, 

What  secrets  of  love  and  glory  the  day  might  give! 

Endless  peace,  and  an  endless  mystery! 

I  wish  you  had  seen  it  with  me 

The  fog  on  the  marshes  this  morning: 

Filmy,  feathery,  phantom  waves  of  mist, 

Kissing  the  grasses  and  waters,  and,  here  and  there, 

Soft,  dull  hints  of  the  sun, 

Over  the  wide,  wide  wastes. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  DOLDRUMS 

By  a  Newspaper  Man 


II 


1 0  every  business  or  institution  there  comes  a  time  when 
further  progress  is  possible  only  along  new  and  un- 
tried lines,  when  the  old  means  and  methods  of 
advancement  have  been  utilized  to  their  limits.  That  time 
has  arrived  for  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  era  of  growth  which  began  with  the  inven- 
tions of  telegraph  and  fast  printing  presses  has  come  to  a 
close  with  the  general  utilization  of  the  telephone  and  modern 
apparatus  for  typesetting,  illustrating  and  stereotyping.  The 
yellow  journal  and  the  sensation  monger,  while  they  still 
interest  the  people,  have  ceased  to  startle  and  amaze  and  the 
public  is  getting  its  thrills  at  the  movies.  The  things  that 
recently  were  new  have  acquired  the  status  of  commonplaces 
and  no  longer  draw  an  increasing  patronage.  Any  increase 
of  business  must  be  from  causes  outside  rather  than  inside  the 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  true  that  more  city  people  are 
acquiring  the  newspaper  habit  and  that  the  rural  free  deliv- 
eries have  made  the  daily  papers  accessible  to  new  constitu- 
encies, but  neither  of  these  conditions  means  growth  from 
within  though  both  conduce  to  outward  expansion. 

Certain  latitudes  at  sea  are  called  the  doldrums.  In  them, 
ships  encounter  frequent  calms,  squalls  and  light  baffling 
winds,  and  craft  for  long  periods  may  be  nearly  motionless 
or  tossed  about  aimlessly  while  they  get  no  whither.  Figur- 
atively, our  newspapers  are  in  the  doldrums,  while  the  officers 
and  seamen  cast  about  for  means  of  escape,  that  again  they 
may  sail  before  the  breezes  of  progress.  Editors  are  trying 
experiments  as  various  as  the  temperaments  and  intelligences 
of  the  experimenters,  only  to  find  that  they  catch  light  baffling 
winds.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  calms  and  squalls 
while  the  papers  achieve  no  real  advancement.  This  must 
continue  till  some  genius  charts  a  new  course  and  starts  the 
papers  on  another  voyage  of  advancement. 

Mechanical  inventive  genius  made  the  last  newspaper 
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development  era  possible.  The  purveyors  of  news  demanded 
increased  facilities  and  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  devices 
which  were  offered  in  response  to  their  demands.  Just  now, 
there  is  no  definite  demand  for  any  newspaper  inventions. 
Whether  the  next  period  of  development  shall  depend  upon 
mechanical  genius  or  on  some  psychological  appeal  to  the 
public  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  The  change  of  tactics  will 
be  dictated  by  the  type  of  genius  of  the  man  who  gives  the 
changed  impetus. 

The  most  recent  phase  of  newspaper  development  is 
the  colored  supplement,  something  that  was  conceived  in  the 
brain  of  Morrill  Goddard,  I  believe,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  If  he  be  not  the  inventor  of  the  colored  supplement,  he 
at  least  is  the  man  who  made  the  idea  a  success.  The  next 
creator  of  a  new  newspaper  idea  must  lead  the  press  into 
as  unsuspected  a  realm  as  that  into  which  it  was  led  by  Mr. 
Goddard. 

Meanwhile,  until  that  creative  genius  appears  and  gives 
a  different  impulse  to  our  North  American  newspapers,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which  he  must 
work  when  he  does  appear.  It  has  been  noted  that  growth 
has  ceased  for  the  present.  As  things  do  not  stand  still,  but 
must  either  advance  or  retrogress,  the  laws  of  Nature  make 
it  imperative  that  there  be  signs  of  degeneration  in  the  news- 
paper field  at  present.  The  public  feels  and  the  newspaper 
man  knows  that  the  degeneration  exists,  though  it  is  in  mild 
form  and  has  had  only  slight  effect. 

To  a  newspaper  worker,  the  chief  evil  in  present  condi- 
tions is  that  of  ownership  and  control  of  newspapers  by  men 
who  do  not  know  the  newspaper  business,  and  many  of  the 
other  evils  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  results  of  this  great 
trouble.  The  newspaper  man,  like  the  clergyman  and  the 
school  teacher,  is  usually  more  scholarly  than  business-like. 
Instead  of  being  in  a  position  to  enforce  a  demand  for  suitable 
recompense  for  his  labors,  he  is  subject  to  the  doles  of  men 
who  regard  him  as  an  ungrateful  object  of  their  bounty.  The 
newspaper  man  is  one  of  that  group  of  people  who  devote 
their  lives  to  education  and  instruction  and  find  that  the 
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performance  of  these  tasks  leaves  no  time  or  strength  for 
attention  to  money  making.  A  city  editor,  handling  a  staff  of 
reporters  and  possibly  also  a  staff  of  copyreaders,  works  for 
pay  which  would  not  tempt  a  foreman  in  a  shoe  factory,  even 
though  that  foreman  oversees  the  work  of  a  smaller  number 
of  men  on  less  difficult  tasks  under  conditions  more  favorable 
to  efficiency.  The  city  editor  or  chief  copyreader  receives 
less  pay  than  does  the  foreman  of  the  mechanics  in  the  com- 
posing room,  and  the  reporting  is  done  by  men  whose  rewards 
are  inferior  to  those  paid  to  the  mechanics  who  do  the  simpler 
duties  of  typesetting. 

The  small  pay  of  newspaper  workers  forces  many  able 
men  out  of  the  profession.  I  am  appalled  when  I  think  of  the 
promising  youths  I  have  known  who  are  now  in  other  lines  of 
work.  The  alert  intelligence,  capacity  for  quick  and  accurate 
thinking,  and  ability  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  which  made 
them  promising  newspaper  men,  are  qualities  which  are 
sought  in  other  fields  of  human  enterprise.  Their  powers 
of  observation  and  perception  have  been  trained  and  they 
have  learned  the  means  and  modes  of  expression.  It  is  small 
wonder  that  they  make  good  in  the  other  task  to  which  news- 
paper owners  who  are  not  newspaper  men  have  permitted 
them  to  go. 

The  driving  of  these  bright  young  men  to  seek  greater 
rewards  elsewhere  is  having  an  untoward  effect  on  the 
papers.  When  some  pessimist  tells  me  that  his  paper  is  not 
so  interesting  as  it  used  to  be,  I  jokingly  reply  that  his  facul- 
ties are  weakening,  but  to  myself  I  admit  that  he  is  correct 
in  his  opinion,  and  that  I  know  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
deterioration.  An  increasing  proportion  of  the  making  of 
newspapers  is  done  by  men  who  are  second-raters  and  will 
work  for  the  pay  of  second-raters.  Of  course  the  papers  are 
mediocre. 

Newspaper  owners  who  are  not  newspaper  men  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  First  and  probably  the  more 
numerous  are  men  who,  having  some  money  to  invest,  put  it 
into  a  newspaper  property  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
buy  the  stock  of  a  railroad,  a  manufacturing  corporation  or 
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a  mining  company.  Second  are  men  with  hobbies  who  pur- 
chase newspapers  for  purposes  of  propaganda.  Men  of  the 
first  group  generally  know  that  fundamental  principle  of  suc- 
cess in  business  that  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  for  service 
and  unwilling  to  pay  for  anything  else,  and  their  mistakes 
are  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  what  constitutes  service 
by  a  paper  to  its  constituency.  Men  of  the  second  group  are 
the  more  harmful  of  the  two  for  they  are  apt  to  prostitute 
their  papers  to  the  service  of  isms  rather  than  devoting  them 
to  the  service  of  the  public.  In  addition  to  these  groups  there 
must  be  considered  the  individual  vagaries  of  newspaper 
owners  each  possessed  of  notions  as  to  the  kind  of  a  paper 
that  should  be  issued  from  his  establishment. 

The  man  who  acquires  a  newspaper  as  an  investment  is 
likely  to  have  ideas  as  to  what  service  he  wishes  the  paper  to 
perform  for  him  as  a  reader,  and  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
thinking  that  the  rest  of  its  patrons  desire  similar  service. 
This  was  illustrated  by  a  certain  successful  dry-goods 
merchant  in  a  city  of  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 
who  bought  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  corporation  which 
owned  one  of  the  local  daily  papers.  For  his  store  he  tried 
to  have  a  stock  of  the  articles  which  would  satisfy  buyers  of 
dry  goods ;  he  studied  other  people's  desires  and  tastes  rather 
than  his  own,  and  his  skill  in  judging  the  tastes  of  others  had 
enabled  him  to  achieve  riches.  For  thirty  years  he  had 
fretted  because  the  local  papers  did  not  satisfy  his  desires, 
and  now  he  proceeded  to  satisfy  them,  in  the  firm  belief  that 
what  he  wanted  was  what  the  public  wanted. 

His  first  change  was  to  abolish  the  half-page  of  natural- 
history  stories  and  items  which  had  been  appearing  once  a 
week  and  to  fill  the  vacated  space  with  matter  clipped  from 
the  fashion  papers.  He  explained  that  nobody  cared  for 
botany  and  birds  and  white-footed  mice  but  all  the  women 
wanted  to  read  about  the  fashions.  The  first  item  of  his  ex- 
planation revealed  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  might  be  interested  in  things  which  did  not  interest 
himself.  The  second  showed  a  mistake  in  judgment  as  to 
the  proportionate  amount  of  newspaper  space  which  might 
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be  allotted  to  one  of  the  auxiliary  departments  outside  the 
main  work  of  giving  the  news.  In  a  similar  way,  he  ordered 
the  political  news  cut  down  and  more  space  devoted  to 
women's  clubs  and  other  affairs  for  which  women  would  buy 
extra  clothes.  His  whole  judgment  of  the  things  that  would 
interest  readers  was  based  on  the  topics  which  he  had  heard 
discussed  by  one  group  of  readers  when  in  his  store,  a  place 
where  their  attention  was  called  to  one  line  of  thought.  This 
narrow-minded  policy  had  its  inevitable  result,  the  paper 
developed  a  deficit  instead  of  surplus  revenue,  and  he  finally 
sold  out  his  stock  in  it,  and  freely  expressed  his  disgust 
because  the  people  did  not  appreciate  the  paper  which  he  had 
provided  for  them.  The  newspaper  man  learns  to  look  for 
things  to  interest  his  readers  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor. 
The  man  with  interest  centered  in  a  single  direction  cannot 
compass  the  variety  of  things  which  readers  demand  in  a 
newspaper.  With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  McClure  and  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  I  will 
express  the  opinion  that  their  experiences  as  magazine  pub- 
lishers have  not  equipped  them  for  the  best  and  most  accurate 
judgment  of  values  of  reading  matter  for  newspapers.  The 
papers  which  they  have  bought  and  controlled  have  shown 
the  effects  of  acquaintance  with  market  values  of  magazine 
copy  rather  than  knowledge  of  news  values,  as  it  looks  to  me. 
There  is  a  newspaper  constituency,  however,  which  desires 
magazine  stuff  in  its  paper,  but  it  is  a  small  constituency,  and 
newspaper  men  have  generally  seen  greater  possibilities  in 
catering  to  the  hundred  thousand  rather  than  the  hundred 
readers.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  magazine  man 
who  has  entered  the  newspaper  field  may  succeed  in  gathering 
such  a  constituency  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  paper 
profitable. 

Newspaper  owners  not  trained  to  newspaper  work 
seldom  appreciate  the  value  of  a  column  in  which  readers' 
questions  are  answered.  The  stuff  looks  petty  to  them,  yet 
such  a  column  performs  a  public  service  for  which  the  public 
is  willing  to  pay  a  profitable  price.  If  a  person  is  puzzled 
regarding  a  rule  of  Hoyle,  the  date  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
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death,  the  real  name  of  some  actor  or  actress  who  appears 
under  a  stage  name,  who  struck  Billy  Patterson,  the  origin 
of  a  quotation,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  difference 
between  kilowatt  and  horsepower,  or  the  best  way  to  make 
pea  soup,  that  person  will  cling  to  the  paper  which  affords 
help  in  his  or  her  search  for  information.  People  are  curious, 
too,  about  other  people's  problems  and  for  this  reason  peruse 
the  questions-and-answers  columns  diligently.  More  than 
one  instance  has  happened,  however,  of  a  business  man  buy- 
ing a  newspaper  and  abolishing  the  questions  and  answers 
because  he  did  not  consider  them  worth  while.  Men  who 
owned  newspapers  for  propaganda's  sake  have  taken  the 
same  action  seemingly  from  motives  of  jealousy  of  what 
appeared  to  be  in  a  measure  a  rival  to  their  own  hobbies.  In 
either  case,  serious  injury  has  been  caused  to  the  property 
value  of  the  newspaper  as  a  going  business. 

The  mistakes  in  judgment  as  to  newspaper  values  are 
legion  if  we  consider  only  those  made  by  newspaper  men 
themselves,  for  they,  like  other  men,  are  fallible,  and  most 
of  their  judgments  must  be  made  without  time  for  reflection. 
But  their  mistakes  are  seldom  so  great  or  so  numerous  as 
those  deliberately  perpetrated  by  newspaper  owners  who  do 
not  know  the  business.  The  instances  which  have  been  cited 
might  be  multiplied  till  they  covered  every  ramification  of 
newspaper  work. 

In  a  certain  western  city,  a  paper  newly  acquired  by  a 
local  business  man  published  some  political  news  which  a 
prominent  local  politician  had  thought  unknown  outside  an 
inner  circle.  The  politician  was  a  chum  of  the  parvenu  news- 
paper owner  and  promptly  asked  why  his  friend's  paper 
printed  such  stuff.  The  owner  and  politician  together  went 
to  the  newspaper  office  and — finding  the  managing  editor  to 
be  absent — proceeded  to  examine  the  filed-away  copy  till  they 
found  the  offending  article.  Without  first  consulting  either 
the  managing  editor  or  city  editor,  the  owner  had  the  reporter 
summoned  before  him  and  demanded  to  know  the  source  of 
information.  The  first  principle  of  professional  ethics  for  a 
reporter  or  editor  is  the  protection  of  persons  who  in  good 
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faith  furnish  news,  and  the  taking  upon  himself  of  any 
trouble  which  may  follow  the  publication.  The  corollary  to 
this  principle  is  the  duty  to  assist  in  bringing  punishment  to 
any  who  cause  the  printing  of  falsehoods.  A  reporter  may 
even  obtain  news  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  a  wrongful 
breach  of  confidence  to  let  the  city  editor  or  others  in  news- 
paper authority  know  the  source  of  information,  though  such 
cases  are  so  rare  that  I  have  never  encountered  one.  In  the 
instance  here  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  bad 
faith  for  that  reporter  to  reveal  his  sources  of  information  in 
such  a  way  that  the  knowledge  should  reach  the  political  boss 
who  had  been  angered.  The  reporter,  in  his  most  tactful  man- 
ner, inquired  what  was  the  matter  with  the  story  and  was  told 
that  that  was  none  of  his  business,  what  was  wanted  of  him 
was  to  play  the  sneak  and  tell  how  he  found  out  the  facts.  The 
reporter  was  a  brilliant  young  man  with  prospects  of  a 
notable  career  in  work  that  he  loved,  and  was  to  be  married 
in  a  few  weeks,  but  he  stood  his  ground  and  said  that  if  there 
were  nothing  wrong  with  the  story  he  could  give  no  informa- 
tion to  the  politician.  When  the  managing  editor  returned 
from  luncheon,  he — the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  employ, 
direct  and  sometimes  discharge  the  men  and  women  of  the 
newspaper's  staff — was  informed  that  the  most  valuable 
reporter  on  the  paper  had  been  discharged  without  himself 
being  consulted.  The  people  of  the  city  soon  knew  of  the 
incident,  and  understood  that  henceforth  the  paper's  purpose 
would  be  not  so  much  to  serve  them  as  to  avoid  giving  offense 
to  various  interests.  People  did  not  dare  to  furnish  news  to 
reporters  of  that  paper,  and  the  property  within  two  years 
showed  a  deficit  so  great  that  an  assessment  on  the  stock- 
holders was  required,  instead  of  the  former  handsome  profits. 
The  assessment  was  for  running  expenses,  while  the  matter 
of  depreciation  of  the  plant  had  not  been  cared  for. 

The  man  who  buys  a  paper  for  propaganda's  sake  makes 
a  mistake  for  which  he  is  apt  to  pay  dearly.  The  public  dis- 
trusts this  particular  form  of  propaganda  to  such  an  extent 
that  practically  no  headway  is  made  by  the  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  people's  thought  and  beliefs,  while  they  refuse  to 
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patronize  the  paper  and  it  is  likely  to  become  unprofitable  as 
an  investment.  It  is  both  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  own 
and  publish  an  organ  openly  and  definitely  devoted  to  a 
propaganda  than  it  is  to  attempt  to  graft  the  propaganda  onto 
a  paper  which  shall  also  publish  the  news.  A  blacksmith 
once  remarked  to  me  that  he  did  not  buy  a  certain  paper 
because  he  was  "  afraid  the  news  in  it  might  be  colored  "  to 
suit  the  propaganda  with  which  it  was  identified.  Open 
propaganda  by  means  of  an  organ  devoted  to  it  does  not 
arouse  any  such  distrust. 

Newspaper  features  are  of  two  classes,  those  which  have 
been  found  to  please  the  public  and  those  which  are  experi- 
ments in  the  hope  of  finding  something  which  will  please  the 
public  fancy.  But  the  news,  uncolored  and  uncensored,  is 
the  mainstay  of  every  paper,  and  editorial  judgment  in  its 
selection  and  reportorial  skill  in  the  writing  are  the  principal 
things  which  induce  the  public  to  buy  papers.  And  the  great 
sin  of  newspaper  owners  who  are  not  newspaper  men  is  their 
determination  that  the  news  in  their  papers  shall  be  both 
colored  and  censored  to  suit  their  ideas  instead  of  the  wishes 
of  their  readers. 

The  newspaper  editorial  page  has  lost  its  power.  In  the 
days  of  Greeley  and  Raymond,  yes,  of  the  elder  Bennett, 
editorials  were  a  constructive  force  in  the  development  of  the 
country  and  the  shaping  of  great  public  policies.  If  such  a 
thing  can  be  said  today  of  the  editorials  in  any  paper  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  newspaper  men  in  general  are  un- 
aware of  the  fact,  and  exception  to  this  statement  will  not  be 
made  in  behalf  of  the  famous  Springfield  Republican  or  any 
other  paper.  The  degenerate  condition  is  in  some  degree  due 
to  the  lack  of  suitable  pay  for  newspaper  writers  and  also 
to  the  dictation  of  editorial  policy  by  owners  who  are  not 
newspaper  men,  but  in  greater  degree  to  the  fact  that  the 
newspaper  men  with  constructive  minds  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  devote  their  attention  to  executive  work  instead  of 
to  writing.  The  present  generation  of  editorial  writers  is 
mostly  composed  of  persons  who  show  facility  in  amusing 
quips  about  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  men  in  public  life. 
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The  easiest  way  to  exercise  such  a  facility  is  the  ridiculing 
of  something  or  somebody.  A  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, who  was  visiting  this  country  before  the  war,  asked 
me  why  our  editors  are  always  peeved  at  something.  There 
is  enough  in  our  government  and  public  men  for  denouncing 
in  the  papers,  but  my  English  acquaintance  of  a  day  had 
merely  observed  one  of  the  results  of  having  editorial  writing 
done  by  men  who  are  not  constructive  thinkers  and  many  of 
whom  are  not  instructive  thinkers. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the  weakness  of 
editorial  writing  by  the  employment  of  experts  in  various 
lines  to  deal  with  topics  affecting  their  specialties.  An 
electrical  engineer  may  write  a  timely  article  on  hydraulic 
development,  but  he  is  practically  certain  to  fail  in  connect- 
ing his  theme  with  the  particular  event  of  the  moment,  and 
that  failure  means  that  he  has  written  an  essay  which  does 
not  serve  the  editorial's  duty  of  helping  the  reader  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  things  which  he  has  found  in  the  news 
columns.  The  essay  properly  is  classed  as  a  feature  article 
or  special  article  to  be  ranked  and  valued  with  the  stories  of 
the  queer  and  the  unusual  which  are  mostly  printed  in  the 
Sunday  or  the  Saturday  evening  edition. 

Some  of  our  editorial  writers,  however,  are  doing 
superior  work  at  interpretative  and  informatory  writing. 
Such  an  event  as  the  election  of  Miss  Rankin  to  Congress, 
the  fall  of  Bagdad  or  the  winter-killing  of  sown  wheat  is 
explained  as  to  its  bearings  on  present  and  possibly  future 
conditions.  The  attendant  circumstances  are  detailed  so  that 
the  reader  can  form  his  own  opinion  about  the  whole  affair. 
This  class  of  editorial  writing  is  closely  akin  to  the  questions- 
and-answers  column,  with  the  difference  that  the  editor 
perceives  the  questions  which  must  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  proceeds  to  answer  them  without  being  directly 
asked  to  do  so.  This  is  not  the  constructive  writing  of  a 
Greeley  who  was  a  major  force  in  the  development  of  the 
wilderness  into  a  civilization  area  and  which  forced  the  adop- 
tion of  great  national  policies.  Rather  is  it  based  on  the 
truly  democratic  ideal  of  popular  rule  with  the  idealist  fur- 
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nishing  the  people  material  on  which  to  base  their  en-masse 
judgment. 

The  conditions  here  described  are  common  to  the  press 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  Canadians  are 
of  similar  human  stock  to  us,  are  like  us  in  a  country  which 
is  only  partially  developed,  have  the  same  traditions  as  us, 
and  their  political  institutions  differ  from  ours  more  in  form 
than  in  ideals.  Their  papers  are  necessarily  of  the  same 
style  as  ours.  Let  us  hope  that  the  predicted  new  era  of 
progress  will  come  soon,  and  if  it  is  first  apparent  in  Canada 
rather  than  the  United  States,  let  no  one  be  surprised.  The 
brains  of  Canada  have  been  stirred  by  the  great  war  to  more 
intense  activity  than  have  the  brains  of  our  country  and  an 
era  of  great  men  is  due  in  the  nation  which  confronts  our 
northern  border. 


TO  A  FRIEND  FALLEN 
FOR  FRANCE 

{Alan  Seeger) 
Walter  Adolphe  Roberts 

COMRADE,  I  had  done  well  with  you  to  swear 
Allegiance  to  the  colors  of  romance 
In  the  great  days  when  our  sweet  mistress,  France, 
Girded  her  loins  and  helmetted  her  hair. 
I  had  done  well  to  march  with  you  and  share 
Heroic  tests  of  shield  and  broken  lance, 
Mayhap  to  strive  in  the  sublime  advance 
And  fall  with  you  at  Belloy-en-Santerre. 

Thus  had  I  kept  the  dream  inviolate 
Of  the  divine  Republic's  flag  unfurled 
Only  in  just  defence,  and  dedicate 
Only  to  Liberty  against  the  world. 

Thus  had  I  never  trembled  lest  our  France 

Reel  to  destruction  in  the  devil's  dance. 


SELYSETTE 

Laurence  Vail 


NIGHT — summer  night;  leaves  finely  chiselled  by  elec- 
tric flare,  seldom  astir,  flimsy  as  paper  wreaths; 
waves  of  air  that  hardly  dare  to  break;  women  more 
sparing  of  their  words  than  of  their  perfumes,  watchful  of 
the  whim  of  eyes;  streams  of  music  at  too  close  a  range, 
swaying  like  the  sighs  of  little  lovesick  gods. 

There  is  a  table  apart  from  the  rest,  beneath  some 
acacia  boughs ;  white-clothed,  silver-decked,  lit  by  four  lamps 
orange  as  little  autumn  suns.  It  is  laid  for  six,  but  only 
five  are  present :  two  women  and  three  men. 

Thoughts  hover  about  the  absent  one. 

Most  are  silent,  wrapt  in  a  bored  petulance;  Raymond 
alone  holds  a  sort  of  languid  monologue,  more  for  his  own 
pleasure,  it  appears,  than  for  the  diversion  of  the  others.  He 
is  slim  and  tall  and  dark,  his  locks  too  long  for  a  favorite 
with  daughters'  mothers,  too  short  for  a  studio  crank.  His 
hands  are  long  and  shapely,  his  fingers  garrulous,  but  you 
see  by  the  length  of  his  nails  that  he  is  no  pianist.  He  might 
be  called  strong  did  not  his  brown  eyes  waver,  handsome 
were  it  not  for  his  crooked  smile.  The  most  personal  thing 
about  him  in  his  voice,  cadenced,  sinuous,  elusive. 

Two  women — comely,  the  world  would  call  them — are 
seated  next  to  him:  on  his  left  Agathe  d'Apremont,  on  his 
right  Linette  Labrac.  The  former  is  notorious  for  the 
nobility  of  her  demeanor  and  the  abandon  of  her  intimate 
behavior,  now  simply  swathed  in  black,  her  skin  resplendent 
as  moonlight  might  be  on  moonless  nights.  The  latter  is  a 
less  plastic  houri:  thin,  restless,  blond,  and  tiny,  five  years 
older  than  Agathe  at  noon  though  almost  a  decade  younger 
when  the  lights  are  lit.  To-night  she  is  draped  in  fairy  hues : 
mauve,  blue,  and  violet.  Her  eyes,  when  she  raises  her  long 
lashes,  are  candid  as  frozen  glacier  pools ;  you  taunt  her,  and 
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they  flash  like  the  blades  of  little  knives.  If  Agathe  stirs 
as  the  moon  on  an  impossibly  black  night,  Linette  allures 
and  aggravates  like  a  torch  flickering  through  opalescent 
mist. 

They  are  beautiful,  fashionable,  desirable,  yet  Raymond 
does  not  seem  to  see  them.  His  indifference  might  be  under- 
stood if  Selysette  were  there. 

Agathe,  Linette  too,  are  very  quiet,  a  sign  with  them 
of  jealous  brooding.  Agathe  has  no  word  for  the  saffron- 
faced  man  on  her  left,  an  insignificant  and  feeble  lad,  with  a 
limpid  eye  and  nasty  wrinkles  about  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
and  lips.  She  well  knows,  however,  that  he  is  Don  Pedro, 
Prince  of  Valladolid,  that  Spain's  bluest  and  thinnest  blood 
flows  in  his  veins,  that  Chili's  fattest  gold  mine  hourly  swells 
his  purse.  Nor  does  Linette  lavish  her  fascinations  on  Baron 
Rumpelheim,  art  dealer  and  financier,  the  owner  of  a  price- 
less collection  of  Oriental  porcelain  and  of  two  of  the  swiftest 
thoroughbreds  in  France. 

Their  eyes — all  their  eyes — seem  fascinated  by  the 
empty  chair.  Selysette,  bidden,  has  not  come.  Filibert  Ray- 
mond, a  trifle  listlessly,  plays  variations  on  the  common 
thought. 

"  Is  it  not  rather  futile,"  he  is  murmuring,  "  to  fix  a 
moth  upon  a  single  flicker,  to  say  to  a  beam  of  moonlight: 
'  On  this  wave  shall  you  rest,  and  on  no  other  '  ?  Surely  you 
are  sufficiently  informed  of  the  ways  and  whims  of  Selysette 
to  know  that  the  moth  beside  her  is  a  monster  of  fidelity, 
the  moon  ray  a  too  miraculous  consistency.  The  candle's 
flame  may  singe  the  wings  of  the  night  butterfly,  a  wavelet 
has  often  been  silvered  by  a  glint  of  moonlight  for  more  than 
a  passing  instant;  they  may  be  subject  to  a  certain  law,  I 
shall  go  further — an  uncertain  lawlessness,  a  crotchet  of 
moody  destiny — but  who  has  ever  heard  of  Selysette  wear- 
ing the  same  smile  twice?  Verily,  Selysette  is  the  servant 
of  no  alien  mood,  however  intricate  and  lawless.  No  caprice 
has  any  empire  over  her,  she  queens  it  over  all  caprices.  Her 
soul,  granted  she  have  a  soul,  granted  there  be  a  soul,  is 
more  fluid  than  the  vaguest  billow.     You  know  all  this— 
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how  can  you  ignore  it  since  you  have  never  touched  her, 
since  she  is  everywhere  but  where  she  might  be  seen,  since 
her  name  is  on  the  lips  of  loon  and  clown  and  sage? — you 
know  all  this,  and  yet  you  are  petulant  because  she  is  not  in 
time  for  dinner.  It  seems  to  vex  you  that  she  should  be 
late.  And  your  bewilderment,  when  you  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  her  not  coming,  contains  more  than  a  little 
anger." 

A  somewhat  luscious  melody  swells  to  a  fevered 
paroxysm.  The  ladies  smile,  charmed  by  his  suave  voice 
rather  than  by  the  mystery  of  his  words.  Don  Pedro  and 
the  Baron  show  signs  of  weariness  and  boredom. 

"  Why  seek,"  continues  Raymond,  "  to  imprison  her 
within  a  single  mood?  Since  she  is  so  exquisite  a  riddle,  is 
it  not  absurd  to  make  her  put  on  shoes  and  stockings?  Be 
curious  of  her  if  you  will;  do  not  demand  that  she  should  sip 
champagne." 

The  Baron  frowns,  drawing  over  his  sleek,  receding 
forehead  a  fat  bejewelled  hand.  It  is  he,  you  see,  who  is 
paying  for  the  dinner.  It  is  he  who  has  bidden  Don  Pedro 
to  the  feast. 

Don  Pedro,  Grandee  of  Spain,  Prince  of  Valladolid, 
Knight  of  the  Purple  Rag,  is  sulking.  He  has  come  to  Paris 
deeming  it  the  nucleus  of  the  pleasure-seeking  world.  The 
Baron,  connoisseur  in  objects  of  high  value,  whether  jewels, 
poodles,  knick-knacks,  actresses,  caviare,  or  limousines,  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  showing  the  honorable  guest  the  most 
fashionable  and  expensive  manner  of  squandering  the  gold 
hourly  emerging  from  the  Chilian  mine.  Till  this  night  the 
Prince  has  had  no  reason  to  complain.  Recollect  his  in- 
trigue with  Sporiadelle,  the  most  beauteous  actress  on  the 
Boulevards,  entirely  due  to  the  Baron's  machinations ?  Fur- 
ther, did  not  the  Baron  sell  him  that  famous  collection  of  Bur- 
mese porcelain,  so  ugly  that  an  American  millionaire  of  note 
almost  went  mad  because  his  fortune  was  insufficient  for  the 
purchase?  For  a  proof  of  the  Baron's  solicitude  for  his 
protege's  extravagance  in  the  minutest  details  you  have  but 
to  look  at  the  cut  of  Don  Pedro's  coat,  the  flash  of  his  stud, 
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the  almost  satanic  hue  of  the  orchid  in  his  buttonhole.  But 
now,  for  the  first  time,  Rumpelheim  has  failed  the  Prince. 
A  simple  task  was  entrusted  to  him — to  procure  Selysette, 
of  whom  all  Paris  raves.  And  Selysette  has  kept  him  wait- 
ing; the  chances  are  that  she  will  not  come  at  all. 

An  hour  passes,  good  wine  flows,  the  breath  of  sum- 
mer sways  softer  than  the  distant  purring  of  a  cat.  Don 
Pedro  gazes  less  often  at  the  empty  chair,  more  often  at 
Agathe.  Linette  stuggles  with  her  rival  for  a  while,  then 
with  a  pout  gives  up  the  prey.  She  determines  to  fascinate 
Raymond.  A  duel  ensues  in  which  she  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
as  Raymond  has  always  fascinated  her.  Further,  he  looks 
too  often  at  the  empty  chair.  Though  resigned  to  the  fact 
that  Selysette  will  not  appear,  he  woos  the  nothing  in  the 
chair  with  a  lover's  eyes.  Linette,  adept  at  discovering  the 
blemish  in  the  most  impenetrable  panoply,  pointed  of  tongue, 
and  skilled  to  gash  with  clever  word,  begins  to  wish  for 
Selysette's  appearance.  She  finds  it  difficult  to  strive  against 
a  shadow. 

Is  it  not  odd  that  Agathe  d'Apremont  and  Linette  La- 
brac,  both  wives  of  opulent  financiers,  generally  considered 
Paris's  most  gorgeous  hot-house  blossoms,  should  have  con- 
sented to  appear  in  public  at  the  same  table  as  Selysette? 
So  little  definite  is  known  about  her.  One  knows  not  in  what 
street  she  lives,  nor  the  address  of  her  couHiriere.  There  are 
concerning  her  amazing  rumors.  Some  say  she  makes  her 
clothes  herself.  That  is  why  Linette  and  Agathe  were  care- 
ful not  to  overdress.  Even  Selysette,  should  she  be  poor, 
could  not  vie  with  the  simplicity  of  their  attire.  Further, 
there  is  a  strange  report  about  her  parentage.  Some  whis- 
per that  she  is  a  gutter  flower;  others  that  she  once  danced 
upon  the  stage.  But  these  are  rumors,  merely  rumors,  prob- 
ably started  by  jealous  women.  To  mention  them  would 
bring  a  supercilious  smile  on  Raymond's  face. 

Selysette,  you  see,  is  in  the  fashion.  There  is  no  gain- 
saying it,  Selysette  has  made  Paris  mad.  Details  differ; 
some  say  that  she  makes  her  dresses,  others  that  she  goes 
to  Poiret;  some  that  she  rolls  in  coin,  others  that  she  has  no 
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more  wealth  than  Mimi  Pinson;  but  the  essential  remains 
true:  she  has  caught  Paris  by  the  throat.  To  ignore  her  is 
impossible;  her  name  is  flying  magic. 

Don  Pedro  is  eagerly  bending  over  the  dark  Agathe. 
Rumpelheim,  some  time  ago  perturbed  at  the  non-appearance 
of  Selysette,  sits  back  more  comfortably  in  his  chair.  He 
has  well  eaten — all  have  well  eaten  and  well  drunk,  save 
Selysette.  Selysette  has  not  touched  her  plate.  Two  hours 
ago  her  glass  was  filled;  the  golden  fluid  sparkles  in  it  still. 
It  is  the  only  sign  of  her  existence.  Wait,  there  is  another 
sign;  it  shines  in  Raymond's  uncertain  eyes. 

The  Baron  smokes  a  huge  cigar  and  sips  a  little  glass 
of  cognac.  Linette  tosses  him  a  sly  remark.  And  together — 
the  night  is  so  endearing — they  forget  Selysette. 

A  rustle  of  silk  amongst  the  trees. 

"Raymond!" 

"O  Selysette,  at  last!" 

A  girl  in  white,  on  her  heart  a  whiter  rose.  She  pauses 
by  the  table,  brings  the  glass  to  her  lips,  drinks,  snaps  the 
stem  between  her  fingers.  A  ringing  laugh.  A  kiss  blown 
in  the  air.    The  acacias  have  swallowed  her  again. 

Voices  rise,  artfully  disappointed: 

"  So  this  is  Selysette !  " 

And  Raymond  murmurs: 

"  Only  a  little  bit  of  Selysette  for  a  very  little  time." 

II 

I  have  said  that  the  name  of  Selysette  was  flying  magic, 
that  the  joy  of  her  clutched  Paris  by  the  throat,  that  the  big 
city,  all  for  a  maid,  went  reeling.  Verily,  there  was  no  fame 
like  hers;  no  fame,  I  am  sure,  will  ever  be  like  hers.  She 
not  only  outshone  personages  of  high  renown, — such  as 
Madame  Agathe  d'Apremont,  wife  of  the  celebrated  finan- 
cier, Filibert  Raymond,  the  sveltest  idler  in  Paris,  Gogu 
Puto,  hero  of  seven  murders  and  now  up  for  trial  for  poly- 
gamy,— but  she  also  rivalled  sundry  legendary  characters 
established  by  lengthy  custom.     On  more  than  one  occasion 
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she  had  played  the  counterpart  to  Croquemitaine,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  many  a  waxing  infant  impervious  to  the 
threat  of  dire  witches,  anything  but  dumb  before  the  allure- 
ments of  pink  candy,  actually  ceased  to  bawl  in  the  hope  that 
his  reward  might  be  a  glimpse  of  Selysette.  Hers  also  was 
a  reputation  for  good  humor :  both  the  sinuous  wit  of  intime 
boudoirs  and  the  rollicking  farce  dear  to  the  poorer  folk. 
In  the  latter  respect  she  outdazzled  Polichinelle,  and  it  be- 
came an  error  of  taste  to  mention  their  names  in  the  same 
breath.  The  misfortune  of  a  voyou  who  called  her  Mam- 
zelle  Guignol  has  been  dwelt  on  at  length  by  the  various  or- 
gans of  the  press. 

'  We  will  not,"  says  Le  Cri  des  Rues,  "  venture  to  de- 
scribe a  lady  whose  features  are  so  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
minds  of  every  citizen  of  France."  Then,  after  some  pream- 
ble, the  incident  was  described:  how  Jaques  Cobillard,  aged 
fifteen,  at  the  hour  of  four-thirty,  on  the  corner  of  the  Boule- 
vard St.  Paul  and  the  Rue  Papa,  had  dared  insult  a  certain 
Selysette,  the  cynosure  of  Parisian  eyes.  The  mob — here  a 
digression  on  the  nice  conscience  of  the  folk — had  taken  the 
law  into  its  own  hands,  punctuating  its  indignant  utterances 
with  carrots,  eggs,  tin  cans,  stones,  and  other  convenient 
missiles.  The  youth  had  been  wounded  in  eleven  places ;  the 
law  had  had  to  pursue  its  routine :  five  persons  were  arrested. 
All  envied  their  fate,  however,  for  were  they  not  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  gallantry? 

Amongst  those  not  present  at  this  occurrence  was  Don 
Pedro,  Grandee  of  Spain.  It  is  rather  idle  to  speculate  as 
to  his  conduct  had  he  been  there,  for  blue  blood  would  not 
and  thin  blood  could  not  participate  actively  in  a  rabble 
brawl.  At  the  most  he  might  have  scattered  ducats  with 
a  flourish  of  his  lean  hand,  and,  while  the  mob  struggled  for 
the  lucre,  he  might  have  hurried  the  girl  into  a  taxi.  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that  he  would  not  have  been  so  bold, 
that  he  would  have  entered  the  cab  alone,  bitterly  meditating 
on  the  drawbacks  of  noble  parentage. 

The  little  dinner  in  the  Bois,  as  might  be  expected, 
bore  its  fruit.     Don  Pedro  found  in  Agathe  d'Apremont  a 
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fitting  decoration  for  his  person.  Her  husband,  Count  and 
financier,  contracted  with  him  a  deal  of  vast  dimensions, 
Baron  Rumpelheim  receiving  a  certain  sum  as  his  commis- 
sion on  the  profits.  As  long  as  Agathe's  fascinations  lasted, 
all  were  satisfied:  Agathe  could  patronize  Linette  Labrac, 
her  dearest  friend,  and  look  haughtily  at  Raymond;  the 
Baron  sold  an  ugly  plate  each  day  for  a  roll  of  notes  five 
centimetres  thick.  Agathe's  charms,  however,  proved  in 
the  long  run  insufficient  for  the  task.  Selysette  had  flitted 
within  the  radius  of  Don  Pedro's  fancy;  he  could  postpone 
but  not  forget  her.  Each  day  Selysette  grew  in  fame.  You 
could  not  enter  the  salons  of  Celine  on  the  rue  de  la  Paix 
without  seeing  the  dress  Selysette  had  worn  at  the  Grand 
Prix.  The  most  opulent  Cafes  de  Nuit  only  served  Creme 
Selysette  at  twenty  francs  the  petit  verre.  Her  name  was 
perpetually  in  the  air,  the  vision  of  her  spun  like  wind  about 
one.  Thus  each  day  she  grew  more  desirable  for  Don  Pedro, 
Grandee  of  Spain,  Prince  of  Valladolid,  Knight  of  the 
Purple  Rag.  He  began  to  think  that  Paris  laughed  at  him 
because  she  was  not  in  his  box  at  the  Opera.  He  grew  dis- 
satisfied, almost  ashamed  of  Agathe  d'Apremont 

One  morning  Baron  Rumpelheim,  on  the  point  of  leav- 
ing his  apartment  for  an  early  lunch,  receives  the  order  to 
attend  the  petit  lever  of  the  Prince.  He  finds  Don  Pedro 
attired  in  orange  pyjamas,  reclining  on  a  purple  divan,  on 
his  brow  the  wrinkles  of  perplexity  added  to  those  of  dis- 
sipation. With  a  gesture  of  his  aristocratic  index  the  Baron 
is  motioned  to  a  chair. 

"  My  dear  Baron,"  speaks  the  youth  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  exploding  shrapnel,  "  I  leave  to-morrow  for  Val- 
paraiso." 

The  Baron  grows  deathly  pale.  A  drop  of  perspiration, 
like  a  melted  pearl,  flows  down  from  his  forehead,  making- 
no  more  obstacles  of  his  three  chins  than  his  thoroughbreds 
of  hurdles.  Before  Don  Pedro's  arrival  the  Baron's  fortune 
was  reckoned  the  seventh  largest  in  France,  now  he  knows 
it  to  be  the  fifth.  I  am  sure  his  panic  is  comprehensible  to 
sophisticated  and  unsophisticated  minds. 
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'  Only  one  person  could  retain  me — Selysette.     I  need 
her.    I  must  know  her." 

The  Baron  feigns  astonishment.     "You  mean  that  you 
do  not  know  her !  " 

'  I  have  not  seen  so  much  as  the  shape  of  her  shadow." 
"  I  read  in  the  Cri  des  Rues  this  morning.     .     .     . " 
The  youth  stamps  his  elegantly  pedicured  foot  on  the 
sumptuous  Babylonian  carpet.    "  What  care  I  about  the  Cri 
des  Rues?"  he  cries  in  a  voice  cross  and  acrid  as  a  pea- 
cock's.    "  I  know  all  that  the  papers  know.     I  have  even 
opened  the  Petit  Journal  to  find  news  of  her.    I  know  what 
shoes  she  wears  and  the  tailor  who  cuts  her  suits.     I  know 
that,  whereas  her  jewels  are  unequalled  on  the  continent, 
she  carries  with  her  an  ordinary  pink  parasol  when  the  sky 
shows  signs  of  rain.     They  say  that  last  week  she  won  a 
swimming  race  at  Trouville.     Another  sign  of  madness  to 
go  there  so  early  in  the  season.    Why  did  I  not  go  to  Auteuil 
last  Sunday  ?    Linette  Labrac  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the 
steeplechase — I  have  it  straight  from  Agathe.     She  did  not 
exactly  see  Selysette,  but  the  crowd  around  her.    Naturally 
as  soon  as  Linette  approached,  the  girl  had  vanished.    Yes- 
terday morning  she  was  seen  dressed  as  a  beggar  selling 
flowers  on  the  Buttes-Chaumont — she  was  recognized  by 
her  pink  parasol.    What  a  masquerade  for  a  girl  of  beauty ! 
If  I  knew  her  I  would  put  a  stop  to  all  this  folly.    To  think 
that  she  may  lose  her  charm  before  I  get  acquainted  with 
her !    Why,  she  may  even  be  out  of  fashion !    My  dear  Baron, 
you  must  find  her  for  me.     Imagine  the  fall  in  my  prestige 
if  she  did  not  appear  with  my  poodles  at  Valparaiso ! ,: 

This  rather  violent  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  puny 
grandee  has  given  the  Baron  time  for  pondering.  He  de- 
cides that  the  sole  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  seek  Filibert 
Raymond,  who  had  appeared,  notwithstanding  his  flowery 
and  enigmatic  discourse,  to  possess  intimate  details  relating 
to  the  girl  in  question. 

The  fashionable  spark  is  discovered  in  his  apartment 
in  the  act  of  stroking  a  large  and  languorous  angora  cat. 
After  having  interchanged  suave  salutations  with  his  visitors 
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and  learnt  the  object  of  their  visit,  he  leads  them  to  his  win- 
dow, overlooking  one  of  the  thronged  thoroughfares  of 
Paris. 

"  Do  you  see,"  he  enquires,  "  that  little  woman  crossing 
the  avenue,  having  such  trouble  with  her  skirt  and  reticule, 
displaying  what  seems  to  me — an  amateur  compared  to  you, 
dear  Prince,  in  tender  matters — a  pretty  ankle?  I  do  not 
say  that  she  is  Selysette,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  vow  that 
it  is  not  her  ankle.  Selysette,  it  is  true,  would  not  wear 
purple  stockings.  Look!  There  are  Selysette's  stockings 
on  the  legs  of  that  fat  woman  climbing  onto  the  omnibus, — 
merely  Selysette  stockings,  nothing  more;  it  is  evident  that 
they  can  have  nothing  else  in  common.  Did  you  see  that 
gray  limousine  turning  into  the  Rue  du  Cinq  Septembre? 
Its  occupants  could  not  have  eluded  your  observant  eye.  You 
doubtless  saw  a  woman  with  fair  hair — or  was  it  red? — 
smiling  at  a  gentleman  who  naturally  is  of  small  interest  to 
us.  That  smile — I  am  sure  you  must  feel  it  in  you — is  with- 
out doubt  the  smile  of  Selysette.  Perhaps  the  dark-haired 
lady — or  was  she  blonde? — was  Selysette  herself.  I  do  not 
counsel  you  to  follow  her.  The  limousine  is  far  away.  Be- 
sides she  might  pretend  to  be  an  actress  or  a  fishmonger's 
wife,  which  would  lead  to  much  futile  expenditure  of  your 
valuable  and  honorable  breath.  Allow  me  now  to  open  the 
window  and  let  in  the  summer  sun.  Be  assured  that  the  same 
rays  that  fall  on  us  are  falling  on  Selysette.  The  thought 
brings  me  closer  to  her;  it  even  brings  her  into  the  room; 
I  am  sure  that  you  must  feel  this  too.  Listen !  Do  you  hear 
that  laughter?  How  it  rings  above  the  rumble  of  the  traf- 
fic! It  matters  little  whether  it  comes  from  that  buxom 
flower-vendor  pushing  that  heavy  cart  with  her  red  arms, 
or  from  the  English  spinster  blowing  her  nose  across  the 
way.  It  must  awaken  the  same  echo  in  you  which  it  does  in 
me.    It  must  be  the  laughter  of  Selysette." 

Don  Pedro's  saffron  face  grows  orange  as  his  thin  and 
aristocratic  blood  mounts  swiftly  to  his  head.  Mastering 
his  temper,  he  informs  his  host  in  quiet  tones  that  he  is  not 
seeking  for  a  description  of  Selysette,  but  that  he  desires 
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her  in  person.  He  deigns  further  to  explain  that  his  arrival 
in  Valparaiso  will  be  a  failure  without  her. 

"Is  it  your  Highness'  desire/'  enquires  the  faultless 
jackanapes,  "  to  wear  her  in  your  buttonhole?  " 

It  is  marvellous  to  witness  the  composure  of  the  Prince. 
With  a  courteous  nod  he  ignores  an  insolent  question  and 
thanks  Raymond  for  his  services.  The  Baron,  fearing  sub- 
sequent explosions,  feeling  most  uncertain  regarding  the 
future  of  his  capital,  ventures  a  question. 

"  You  might  tell  us  something  more  about  her — some- 
thing more  personal  ?  " 

Raymond  has  left  the  window  and  is  one  more  stroking 
his  Angora  cat. 

"  What  more  personal  is  there  in  a  woman  than  her 
ankles  and  her  laughter?  Perhaps  it  is  her  character  you 
wish  to  know,  her  political  opinions,  her  religious  convic- 
tions, her  philosophical  ideals  ?  To  put  it  mystically,  you  are 
searching  for  the  secret  of  her  soul.  In  that  case  I  feel  that 
I  am  able  to  give  you  an  accurate  reply.  Her  soul,  and  I 
have  studied  its  most  secret  channels  and  darkest  crevices, 
differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  Semiramis." 

"  Semiramis !  "  cries  the  Baron,  "  Semiramis !  " 

"  Yes,  Semiramis,  my  own,  my  darling,  my  beautiful 
Angora." 

Ill 

Don  Pedro  does  not  sail  for  Valparaiso.  Under  an 
assumed  name  he  inserts  an  advertisement  in  seventy  daily 
papers,  forty  monthlies,  twenty-eight  weeklies,  offering  a 
reward  of  indefinite  munificence  for  any  definite  news  of 
Selysette.  I  give  you  a  few  of  the  replies  he  peruses  with 
his  watery  and  vapid  eyes. 

78  Rue  Chartreuse  Bleu. 

Monsieur: — Despite  all  that  they  may  say — my  wife, 
my  mother,  her  mother,  my  mother-in-law,  my  children,  my 
grandchildren — I  am  what  is  generally  known  as  a  good 
fellow.    They  do  not  understand  me,  they  have  never  under- 
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stood  me.  They  are  of  those  sour-faced,  hard-working, 
conscientious  people  who  render  virtue  so  unalluring  to  a 
man  of  taste.  Am  I  to  be  blamed  if  in  the  fervor  of  an 
argument  to  show  them  the  aridity  of  their  lives  I  throw 
a  dish  of  spinach  at  their  heads  ?  It  is  their  fault,  for  being 
numerous,  that  I  can  never  miss  them. 

Monsieur,  the  only  lasting  thing  in  life  is  pleasure. 
Salmon  is  more  beautiful  than  pot-au-f eu,  champagne  is  more 
beautiful  than  salmon,  dancing  is  more  beautiful  than  cham- 
pagne, love  is  more  beautiful  than  dancing.  Though  my 
youngest  granddaughter  was  married  yesterday,  I  stand  for 
the  joy  of  the  moment.  Only  one  motive  urges  me  to  give 
you  my  profession  of  faith.  I  wish  to  win  your  confidence 
by  proving  my  profound  and  practical  intelligence.  And 
now  to  business. 

This  morning,  about  half-past  six,  I  left  Le  Lapin  Soar- 
nois  with  two  women  of  wit  and  beauty  clinging  to  my  arms. 
I  was  in  that  exhilarated  disposition  that  causes  in  me  ex- 
cessive lucidity  of  mind.  Bon  mots  fell  as  rapidly  from  my 
lips  as  August  hail.  I  wish  you  had  been  there  to  hear  me. 
Now,  during  the  gray  hours  oi  the  evening  after,  I  have  to 
ask  your  forgiveness  if  my  style  lacks  its  wonted  brilliant 
effervescence. 

Suddenly  speech  played  me  a  curious  trick,  forsaking 
me  in  the  middle  of  a  witty  epigram.  I  freed  myself  with 
violence  from  my  two  affectionate  appendages.  In  a  few 
rapid  strides  I  crossed  the  Boulevard  Clichy,  in  pursuit  of 
the  woman  who  has  made  Paris  mad,  but  with  whom,  strange 
to  say,  I  had  never  been  brought  face  to  face. 

A  little  rain  was  falling  and  she  walked  rapidly,  hold- 
ing over  her  head  a  parasol  of  scarlet  satin.  Had  she  been 
an  ordinary  woman,  the  parasol  might  have  seemed  odd, 
ridiculous,  grotesque.  But  Selysette,  as  you  well  know,  is 
incapable  of  bad  taste.  I  saw  in  a  flash  that  the  parasol 
was  a  cry  of  defiance  flung  to  the  morose  sky.  It  made  the 
otherwise  dreary  boulevard  sparkle  with  gaiety;  in  fact,  it 
was  the  sun  itself.  I  forgot  the  pretty  drizzling:  rain  drops 
became  silver  dew. 
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'  Princess,"  I  cried,  walking  to  her  side,  "  Princess,  for- 
give the  intrusion  of  one  who  is  not  worthy  to  help  your 
butler  on  with  his  overcoat.  I  know  you,  how  could  I  fail 
to  know  you  ?  Knowing  you,  how  could  I  fail  to  be  drawn 
towards  you?  I  shall  not  harm  you.  My  fingers  will  not 
even  press  your  arm.  But  give  me  a  smile,  a  single  smile 
to  treasure  in  my  soul,  a  smile  to  hand  down  as  my  richest 
bequest  to  my  children  and  to  my  children's  children." 

Selysette  increased  her  pace,  gazing  about  her  a  little 
wildly. 

'  My  Queen,"  I  continued,  "  do  not  cry  for  help.  I 
shall  not  harm  you.  I  know  that  you  have  but  to  open  your 
lips  and  all  Paris  will  trample  on  me  as  on  a  miserable 
worm." 

Selysette  suddenly  stopped. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Monsieur?  " 

"  A  smile.    Merely  a  smile!" 

"  If  I  smile,  do  you  promise  to  go  away?  " 

"  I  promise." 

She  smiled.  My  soul  was  filled  with  ecstasy,  my  knees 
trembled,  my  brain  spun.  Then,  with  a  wild  gesture,  I 
sought  to  catch  her  to  me.  I  am  rather  vague  about  what 
happened  afterwards:  I  saw  scarlet  and  felt  something  like 
the  blow  of  a  cane  across  my  face — it  may  have  been  the 
parasol.  When  I  recovered  my  full  senses  it  was  raining 
heavily.    Selysette  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Monsieur,  since  that  lamentable  episode,  my  mind  has 
not  known  a  moment's  peace.  I  am  filled  with  insufferable 
remorse.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  understand  how  I  could 
have  treated  so  divine  a  creature  in  a  fashion  so  boorish  and 
uncavalier.  I  must  have  her  forgiveness.  I  need  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  my  happiness. 

Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  her  address.  You,  who 
have  advertised  in  the  papers,  must  be  acquainted  with  it. 
I  beg  you  to  take  pity  on  a  miserable  wretch  and  send  it 
to  me. 

Pray  accept  the  expression  of  my  distinguished 
homages.  Valentin  Noceur. 
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Paul  Pierre  Perrin, 

Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  wines, 

4  Rue  Castelbruyant 

Monsieur: — I  am  sending  you  on  approval  a  sample  of 
Creme  Selysette.  My  Creme  Selysette  is  the  original,  ap- 
proved and  tasted  by  Selysette  herself.  Beware,  I  beg  you, 
of  imitations.  The  mark  of  the  firm — three  P's,  will  always 
be  found  on  the  lower  side  of  the  cork. 

yy  Rue  Jaquot  Triste. 

Cher  Monsieur: — I  know  not  what  you  are:  financier, 
poet,  manufacturer,  hotel-keeper,  oyster-opener,  politician. 
.  .  .  I  am  a  musician.  There  is  one  thing  I  know:  we 
must  be  twin  souls.  We  have  both  a  cult  for  Selysette.  Ah ! 
If  we  could  talk  of  her  together ! 

It  will  astonish  you  to  hear  that  I  have  never  seen  her. 
I  am  too  timid,  too  delicate;  the  shock  of  her  beauty  would 
kill  me  on  the  spot.  But  for  her  I  have  composed  a  waltz ! 
And  what  a  waltz !  It  is  a  song  of  triumph,  a  hymn  of 
adoration,  a  strident  wail  of  passion. 

Monsieur,  Paris  must  hear  my  waltz.  I  need  a  hall,  the 
biggest  hall  in  Paris,  and  the  most  talented  musicians  on  the 
Continent.  I  count  on  you  for  the  financial  support.  I  do 
not  tempt  you  by  the  promise  of  large  profits — of  course,  they 
will  be  stupendous — but  merely  ask  you  to  consider  the  great 
service  you  will  be  rendering  humanity. 

I  am  your  servant  and  admirer, 

Riri  Oiselet. 

3  bis  Impasse  Bonne  Femme. 

Very  much  honored  Sir: — My  name  is  Madame  Tur- 
chot.  Before  I  married  my  Alphonse,  I  was  a  femme  de 
menage,  Mon  Dieu!  How  I  scrubbed  the  floors.  But  I  am 
an  honest  woman.  Now  I  am  the  mother  of  twelve  chil- 
dren.   I  am  still  an  honest  woman. 

My  tenth — you  should  see  the  darling  smile — was  sit- 
ting outside  the  door  on  the  ground  sucking  the  foot  of  a 
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pink  camel.  My  eighth  was  walking  in  the  street — he  is  a 
jealous,  greedy  boy— my  eighth,  just  like  Alphonse.  Well, 
he  marches  up  to  my  tenth — my  eighth,  takes  the  camel  from 
the  mouth  of  my  eighth  and  puts  it  in  his  own  mouth.  My 
tenth,  you  can  imagine,  begins  to  yell.  It  is  a  yell  tremen- 
dous, a  yell  to  pull  down  houses ;  and  yet  he  has  such  pretty 
little  toes — my  tenth ! 

We  all  try  to  console  the  darling — all  of  us;  my  first, 
my  second,  my  third,  my  fourth,  my  fifth,  my  sixth,  my  sev- 
enth, Alphonse,  the  mother  of  Alphonse,  who  has  come  for 
a  visit  from  Pontoise.  We  all  try  to  console  the  little  darling 
— impossible.  I  pull  the  long  nose  of  Alphonse,  we  make 
grimaces,  we  give  him  the  spoons  and  rattles,  I  tell  my 
neighbor  to  pull  her  parrot's  tail.  We  cannot  give  him  the 
camel's  foot  because  my  eighth  has  swallowed  it. 

Monsieur,  all  our  efforts  do  not  have  success. 

At  that  moment  a  woman  in  a  black  dress  passed 
through  the  street.  She  stops  and  touched  my  tenth  on  the 
head.  She  says  two  words  to  him,  and  then  she  whispers 
in  his  ear,  and  then  she  makes  a  funny  squeak.  Monsieur, 
it  was  astonishing!  My  tenth  he  stopped  the  yell.  He  was 
like  a  lamb — the  little  dove,  in  the  arms  of  his  loving  mother. 

She  passes  down  the  street.  That  night  I  tell  the  story 
to  the  merciere.  The  merciere  thinks.  "  Only  one  woman 
could  do  that,"  she  says,  "  and  that  is  Selysette.,, 

Monsieur,  I  swear  that  this  is  true.  I  am  an  honest 
woman.  You  can  ask  the  merciere,  also  the  baker,  also  my 
old  master,  Capitaine  Forain.  Oh !  I  remember  he  died  last 
year,  but  he  has  a  daughter  who  lives  somewhere  in  the 
Ternes.  The  marchand  de  vin  will  also  tell  you  that  I  am 
a  good  woman.  Do  not  ask  the  butcher.  He  is  a  bad  man 
who  gives  false  weight. 

My  tenth  thanks  you  for  the  reward. 

EUPHRASIE  LURCHAT. 

2  Rond  Point  Descartes. 
Monsieur: — The  enclosed  advertisement  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  you  are  one  of  those  rare  men  of  culture  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  humanity.    In  that  case  you  must 
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not  fail  to  read  my  work  in  twenty-seven  tomes  which  deals 
with  the  evolution  of  the  superwoman.  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  by  special  messengers.  Should  you  contemplate  an  ex- 
tension to  your  library  I  can  advise  no  better  craftsman  than 
Henri  Courvoisier,  II  Rue  du  Fauborg  St.  Deshonore. 

Though  my  book  could  stand  as  an  answer  to  your  ad- 
vertisement, I  have  undertaken  to  give  you  a  rapid  precis  of 
those  chapters  that  apply  most  particularly  to  the  case  in 
hand. 

As  the  title  indicates,  my  book  is  study  of  the  evolution 
of  woman  since  her  earliest  appearance  upon  earth.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  various  stages:  the  snail  stage,  the  sheep 
stage,  the  parrot  stage,  the  fox  stage,  nor  on  the  specimens 
of  that  transitory  period  which  has  the  types  with  which  you 
are  so  intimately  acquainted.  I  shall  merely  designate  the 
chief  traits  and  characteristics  of  the  superwoman,  the  ulti- 
mate product  of  the  race. 

i.  The  superwoman  is  omnipotent. 

2.  The  superwoman  is  omniscient. 

3.  The  superwoman  is  omnipresent;  she  can  be  either 
visible  or  invisible,  she  is  indivisible  yet  multipliable. 

4.  The  superwoman,  though  freed  from  the  necessities 
of  the  common  herd,  such  as  eating,  drinking,  sleeping, 
breathing,  can,  if  it  be  her  pleasure,  indulge  in  these  exercises 
without  restriction.  Thus,  though  she  may  not  eat  for  seven 
years,  she  may  have  twenty  meals  in  one  day. 

In  short  the  superwoman  is  endowed  with  a  prodigious 
elasticity.  She  might  very  easily  be  seen  with  Don  Pedro 
at  the  races  while  she  was  selling  flowers  on  the  Buttes- 
Chaumont. 

Till  a  few  months  ago  it  was  my  error  to  believe  that 
the  advent  of  the  superwoman  upon  this  planet  would  be 
delayed  for  several  centuries.  The  most  careful  scientists, 
however,  are  guilty  now  and  then  of  slight  errors  in  compu- 
tation. Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Theorides,  the  re- 
nowned Corinthian  astronomer,  who,  by  the  misplacing  of 
a  decimal,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sun  would  explode 
on  the  17th  of  April,  1438.     Alack!     It  is  seldom  given  to 
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scientists  of  deep  philosophical  order  to  see  their  theories 
confirmed  during  their  lifetime.  My  good  fortune,  indeed, 
is  almost  without  parallel.  Above  the  incessant  roar  of  the 
great  city  I  hear  the  gnashing  of  my  enemies'  teeth,  singing 
like  sweet  music  in  my  ears.  For  Selysette  has  proved  my 
theories  beyond  all  confutation.  Selysette  is  the  first  super- 
woman.  She  has  been  capable  of  feats  of  transformation 
and  ubiquity  which  might  be  termed  miraculous  by  minds 
corrupted  by  the  evils  of  superstition.  I  have  studied  her 
smallest  gesture  with  patient  diligence.  My  agents  have 
scoured  Paris  to  find  news  of  her.  I  have  made  careful  note 
of  her  appearances  and  disappearances  during  the  last  three 
months.  The  record  I  am  sending  you,  the  record  of  a  single 
day's  activity,  will  show  you  that  my  philosophy,  unlike  that 
of  my  unreliable  confreres,  is  based  on  accurate  and  patient 
observation. 

A  RECORD  OF  THE  ACTIVITY  OF  SELYSETTE  DURING  THE  SIXTH 

DAY  OF  MAY,  1 9 

12:15  a.  m.  Selysette  dances  the  tango  at  La  Mince 
Sardine.  She  is  tall,  blonde,  dressed  in  flamboyant  yellow. 
The  proprietor  regrets  that  the  Parisian  aristocracy  was  not 
present,  owing  to  the  earliness  of  the  hour.  Moreover,  the 
Cafe  was  opening  for  the  first  time.  The  patron  and  Selys- 
ette baptized  it  with  three  bottles  of  champagne.  The  most 
elegant  public  is  expected,  for  where  Selysette  has  come  once 
she  will  come  again.  You  are  advised  to  reserve  your  tables 
by  telephone. 

12:30  a.  m.  Selysette  drinks  a  bock  of  beer  at  the  Cafi 
de  la  Paix.  Two  doctors,  a  priest,  a  lady's  maid,  four  voyous, 
six  ladies  of  the  demi  monde,  a  waiter,  a  beggar,  a  newspaper 
seller,  a  bourgeois  with  wife,  seven  children,  a  wet  nurse  and 
a  dry  nurse,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  fashion,  a  chimney-sweep, 
a  suffragette,  a  bishop  and  a  ballet-dancer,  remark  with 
varied  intonation  on  the  shortness  of  her  skirt. 

12:34  a.  m.  Filibert  Raymond,  the  most  fashionable 
macaroni  in  Paris,  sees  Selysette  pick  the  bones  of  seven 
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pigeons  with  extraordinary  daintiness  at  Le  Coq  Tetu,  a 
notorious  cabaret  of  the  Quartier  Grec. 

12:40  a.  m.  Selysette,  with*  maid,  poodle,  and  seven 
trunks,  alights  from  a  taxi  before  the  Hotel  Terminus,  close 
to  the  Gare  du  Nord.  Though  it  is  late  and  the  hotel  is  full, 
the  manager,  had  he  been  awake,  would  have  turned  a  num- 
ber of  his  guests  into  the  street  to  make  room  for  the  cele- 
brated Selysette.  She  tips  the  night  porter  a  louis  and 
drives  away.    The  night  porter  will  be  dismissed. 

3  a.  m.  The  proprietor  of  the  Rat  Mort  receives  a  tele- 
gram to  the  effect  that  a  severe  headache  prevents  Selysette 
from  attending  a  supper  where  she  is  expected  by  Don  Pedro, 
Prince  of  the  Valladolid,  Knight  of  the  Purple  Rag. 

3  a.  m.  Tristan  Melisande,  poet,  owner  of  a  sumptuous 
garret  in  the  Rue  Acroche  Coeur,  Montparnasse,  is  serenaded 
by  a  woman  who  can  be  no  other  than  Selysette.  He  is  smit- 
ten with  feverish  inspiration,  but  when  he  has  finished  his 
sonnet  eight  hours  after  he  finds  to  his  dismay  that  the  en- 
chantress has  disappeared. 

3:15  a.  m.  Samuel  Cochard,  wholesale  vendor  of  car- 
rots, arrives  at  the  Halles  with  three  empty  carts.  The  good 
man  shows  signs  of  strange  exhilaration.  It  is  gathered  from 
his  confused  utterances  that  Selysette  has  stopped  him  shortly 
after  midnight  at  the  Porte  Maillot,  bought  all  his  carrots, 
and  paid  him  an  enormous  sum,  which  he  has  squandered 
wickedly  in  drink. 

6:15  a.  m.  A  celebrated  aristocrat,  whose  name  I  am  not 
permitted  to  mention,  perceives,  on  his  way  home  from  the 
Abbaye  de  Theleme,  an  exceedingly  tall  maiden  scrubbing 
the  steps  of  No.  II,  Rue  Blanche.  Discovering  the  girl  to 
be  no  other  than  Selysette,  he  insists  on  doing  her  work  for 
her  himself.  Whereupon  Selysette,  with  a  gracious  smile, 
surrenders  suds  and  rag  to  the  aristocratic  gentleman. 

6:45  a.  m.  A  dear  little  woman  dressed  as  a  working 
girl  enters  at  Palais  Royal  a  compartment  of  the  Metro 
crowded  with  masons.  A  brawl  arises  when  the  gallant  men, 
discovering  her  to  be  Selysette,  all  insist  that  she  shall  take 
their  seat. 
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1 1  a.  m.  An  obstruction  is  caused  in  the  traffic  on  the 
Pont  Neuf  by  a  crowd  gathered  to  applaud  Selysette. 

11:15  a.  m.  The  President  of  the  Republic  leaves  the 
Elysee  with  the  avowed  intention  of  unveiling  the  new  statue 
of  Ravillac  on  the  Place  Henri  Quatre.  He  arrives  an  hour 
late  for  the  ceremony,  having  first  gone  to  the  Buttes  Chau- 
mont  to  buy  a  red  carnation  from  Selysette. 

I  p.  m.  Selysette  lunches  by  special  appointment  with 
Grand  Duke  Serge  Tipsikissky  Ivanovitch,  arrived  incognito 
this  morning  from  Moscow.  His  Excellency  leaves  by  the 
2:10  for  Kieff,  as  he  does  not  wish  to  compromise  the  little 
woman. 

6  p.  m.  Selysette  rescues  from  the  gutter  the  hat  of 
Rosa  Frou-Frou — rag  doll,  aged  7,  belonging  to  Germaine 
Picard,  aged  6.  This  is  one  of  the  many  little  episodes  that 
make  the  name  of  Selysette  so  dear  to  all  of  us. 

6  p.  m.  A  man  of  tragic  countenance  hurls  himself  into 
the  Seine  from  the  Pont  Alexandre  III.  His  body  has  not 
been  discovered,  yet  it  is  believed  on  sound  authority  that 
he  was  a  diplomat  of  international  fame.  A  cyclist  who  was 
passing  at  the  moment  vows  that  the  unfortunate  man 
mumbled  the  name  of  Selysette  as  he  nerved  himself  for  the 
plunge.  A  little  later  a  woman  is  seen  to  lean  over  the 
parapet  gazing  into  the  water.  The  admirable  Paris  crowd, 
despite  its  perfectly  comprehensible  curiosity,  forbears  to 
press  upon  her,  leaving  her  undisturbed  to  her  sinister 
thoughts.  Notwithstanding  this  regrettable  episode  we  must 
rejoice  that  it  was  not  our  Selysette  who  committed  suicide. 
Her  loss  would  have  left  us  inconsolable. 

I I  p.  m.  Marcel  Rabiaut,  aged  eighteen,  son  of  Philippe 
Rabiaut,  undertaker,  and  of  Yvonne  Rabiaut,  nee  Secotine, 
ballet  dancer,  is  arrested  to-night  at  the  Gaite  Montparnasse 
for  molesting  Selysette,  engaged  in  serving  bocks  to  soldiers. 

11:35  p.  m.  An  amusing  incident  occurs  in  the  third 
act  of  the  Meistersinger,  given  at  the  Grand  Opera  under 
the  direction  of  the  genial  Felix  Croquebouteille.  At  the 
moment  of  the  great  chorale,  Selysette  is  discerned  in  the 
audience,  adorably  gowned  in  pink  tonkinoise.    With  one 
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accord  the  musicians  turn  towards  her,  extolling  with  lyric 
fervor  the  glory  of  her  charms. 

This  record  must  prove  to  you  without  the  possibility 
of  doubt  that  Selysette  is  no  ordinary  woman,  but  the  first 
of  those  superwomen  for  whose  coming  I  have  tried  in  my 
humble  way  to  prepare  the  world  in  the  pages  of  my  monu- 
mental work. 

Deign  to  accept  the  expression  of  my  distinguished 
homages. 

Adolphe  Turbot,  B.L.T.Z.K. 

Post-Scriptum.  I  have  still  some  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  my  work,  bound  in  snake  skin,  with  which  I  might 
be  induced  to  part  at  the  modest  rate  of  thirty-five  francs 
a  volume.  A.  T. 

IV 

A  casual  observer  wandering  about  the  Gare  St.  Lazare 
towards  five  o'clock  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  19 — , 
would  certainly  have  been  interested  in  a  small  and  remark- 
ably well  dressed  group  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  platform 
No.  22.  It  contained,  indeed,  a  goodly  number  of  the  nota- 
bilities of  Paris:  Zephyr  Dubonnet,  Chief  of  Police,  a  little 
chubby  man  with  a  round  face  gazing  rather  wistfully  at 
the  toes  of  his  patent  leather  boots ;  Simon  Smith,  tall,  erect, 
vapid  and  dignified,  England's  Ambassador  to  France; 
Agathe  d'Apremont,  wife  of  the  celebrated  financier,  by  many 
considered  the  handsomest  specimen  of  the  female  species  in 
the  metropolis;  Linette  Labrac,  her  witty  friend;  Marco 
Bombaso,  Italian  tenor,  whose  voluminous  voice  and  mali- 
cious twinkle  has  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  the 
fairer  sex ;  finally,  the  very  centre  of  the  group,  Don  Pedro, 
Prince  of  Valladolid,  Grandee  of  Spain,  Knight  of  the  Purple 
Rag,  the  wealthiest  and  puniest  aristocrat  in  South  America. 

Of  this  distinguished  group  Don  Pedro  is  the  only  one 
to  show  signs  of  annoyance  and  impatience.  He  cannot  for- 
get that  his  departure  must  rank  as  a  defeat.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  gold  has  proven  powerless  to  procure  the 
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object  of  his  desire.  He  will  arrive  at  Valparaiso  without 
Selysette.  It  also  vexes  him  that  Baron  Rumpelheim  has  not 
come  to  see  him  off". 

The  whistle  blows,  the  Prince  prepares  to  mount  into 
the  train.  As  he  ceremoniously  bends  over  the  hand  of 
Agathe  d'Apremont,  he  becomes  conscious  of  a  loud  noise 
proceeding  from  the  far  side  of  the  station.  Agathe's  hand 
drops  limply  to  her  side.  The  din  grows  nearer.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  distinguished  company  turn  their  heads.  A  large 
figure  is  seen  bouncing  down  the  platform.  It  is  the  Baron, 
wildly  waving  his  beautiful  top  hat. 

'  Pardon  me,"  he  gasps  to  the  distinguished  company. 
Then  to  the  Prince,  in  lowered  voice:  "  Raymond  has  discov- 
ered her  address." 

Again  the  whistles  blows.  The  Prince  turns  to  the  dis- 
tinguished company,  informing  them  of  his  intention  to  post- 
pone his  departure  from  the  metropolis.  Of  the  group  Li- 
nette  is  the  least  polite,  Simon  Smith  by  far  the  most  an- 
noyed. 

Prince  and  Baron  leap  into  a  taxi  and  are  driven  to  the 
apartments  of  Filibert  Raymond.  Thence  they  proceed  to 
that  dark  and  sinister  region  of  the  capital,  popularly  termed 
Egypt,  somewhere  between  Menilmontant  and  Vincennes. 

In  the  middle  of  a  lurid  street  where  grovel  thin,  half- 
naked  children,  most  of  them  with  carroty  hair,  chalky  faces 
and  large,  lustrous  eyes,  the  taxi  comes  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

"  Here,"  says  Raymond,  "  we  must  get  out  and  walk." 

The  three  dudes  enter  a  narrow  lane  climbing  steeply 
between  two  rows  of  dilapidated  and  fever-stricken  houses. 
Now  and  then  a  haggard  woman's  head  is  thrust  out  of  a 
narrow  window,  and  a  curse  is  flung  at  them.  Foul  odors 
mount  from  the  evil  soil.  They  niggardly  pick  their  way 
through  heaps  of  garbage  about  which  starved  cats  sniff  and 
slink.  As  they  turn  a  corner  a  carrot  whizzes  by  the  aristo- 
cratic ear  of  Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Valladolid,  flattening  its 
rosy  snout  against  some  grimy  wall. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  Raymond  is  saying,  "  if  I  ven- 
ture to  give  you  some  information  regarding  the  rather  ex- 
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ceptional  person  we  are  about  to  visit.  Without  doubt  he  is 
the  subtlest  and  most  creative  poet  the  world  has  ever  known. 
There  is  no  one  in  France  who  does  not  know  his  work,  yet 
you  cannot,  for  all  the  gold  in  the  world,  purchase  a  volume 
of  his  verse.,, 

"  What  is  his  name?  "  the  Baron  queries. 

"  Luc ! " 

"Luc  what?" 

"  He  has  no  other  name." 

"  But  what  has  he  to  do  with  Selysette  ?  "  demands  the 
Prince.    "  Is  he  her  lover?  " 

"  He  is  her  lover  and  her  brother,  her  father  and  her 
mother,  her  master  and  her  slave.  I  would  counsel  you  to 
treat  him  tactfully  as  he  alone  has  some  influence  over  her. 
But  I  think  we  have  arrived." 

They  have  come  to  a  stop  before  a  house,  neither  more 
alluring  nor  more  repulsive  than  its  neighbors.  The  door  is 
ajar  and  they  step  into  a  sombre  little  hall.  Raymond  lights 
a  match  and  precedes  them  up  five  flights  of  steep,  musty, 
wooden  stairs.  It  grows  lighter  as  they  ascend.  When  they 
have  reached  the  top  landing  Raymond  knocks  at  a  door, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  ushers  his  guests  into 
a  room. 

It  is  a  small  and  shabby  room,  square  in  shape,  with  one 
window  giving  to  the  west  through  which  the  setting  sun 
is  flinging  orange  rays.  In  the  middle  of  the  glare  a  little 
clean-shaven  man  is  sitting  on  a  hard  wooden  chair.  He  is 
dressed  in  an  ill-fitting  suit  of  gray,  probably  bought  off  some 
wooden  manikin  outside  a  shop  for  less  than  thirty  francs. 
When  the  aristocrats  enter,  he  is  engaged  in  paring  a  very 
small  apple  with  a  very  long  knife. 

Luc  rises  awkwardly  to  his  feet,  smiling  a  little  whimsi- 
cally upon  his  guests. 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come !  "  he  says  in  a  singu- 
larly simple  voice  deprived  of  all  accentuation.  "  I  was  so 
hungry  that  I  could  not  wait  for  my  dinner.  Allow  me  to 
present  you  with  a  slice." 

His  offer  is- humorously  rejected  by  the  smiling  Ray- 
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mond ;  the  Baron  blushes ;  the  Prince  has  scarcely  heard  him. 
1  And  where  is  Selysette?  "  Don  Pedro  cries. 
1  Selysette !  "  exclaims  the  little  man,  a  faint  light  com- 
ing into  his  mild  gray  eyes.  "  Did  you  say  Selysette?  Why 
this  is  the  home  of  Selysette.  She  was  born  in  this  room, 
gentlemen.     Here  is  the  chair  she  sits  in.     Here  is  the  bed 

she  sleeps  in.    There "  — he  moves  to  the  window — "  is 

the  sun  that  shines  upon  her.  And  her  playground  " — with 
a  wide  gesture  towards  the  roofs  of  Paris — "  is  down 
there!" 

1  Monsieur,"  says  the  Prince,  "  I  conjecture  by  the  tone 
of  your  voice  that  you  have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  per- 
son who  is  addressing  you.  Probably  Monsieur  Raymond 
has  thought  it  fit  that  you  should  not  be  enlightened.  While 
thanking  him  for  his  laudable  discretion,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  intend  to  deal  frankly  with  you.  Be  it  known 
to  you,  therefore,  that  I  am  no  other  than  Don  Pedro  Sil- 
vanez,  Grandee  of  Spain,  Prince  of  Valladolid,  Knight  of  the 
Purple  Rag. 

"  And  now  to  the  object  of  my  visit. 

"  I  have  been  made  to  understand  that  you  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  person  of  Selysette.  It  is  my  desire  to  acquire 
that  woman  as  a  possession.  You  will  be  remunerated  for 
any  assistance  you  can  give  in  this  matter.  I  am  listening 
to  the  statement  of  your  terms." 

Luc  has  listened  attentively  to  the  Prince's  offer. 

"  The  chief  drawback  I  see  in  your  plan,"  he  murmurs 
thoughtfully,  "  is  that  Selysette  may  not  wish  to  go.  You 
see  I  have  been  so  kind  and  generous  to  her.  She  has  learnt, 
during  these  years,  to  lean  upon  me." 

Don  Pedro  with  difficulty  restrains  a  smile. 

"  How  can  you  doubt,"  he  is  saying  as  Luc  pares  an- 
other apple — "  how  can  you  doubt  her  wish  to  follow  me  as 
soon  as  she  knows  the  wealth  and  position  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  her?  Poverty" — he  throws  a  rapid  glance  around 
the  room — "  may,  I  suppose,  act  as  a  stimulus  to  genius. 
But  is  it  fair  to  expect  a  beautiful  woman,  just  because  she 
may  have  some  gratitude  towards  you,  to  be  the  partner  of 
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your  misery?  Her  restless  vagabondage — excuse  me  if  I 
offend  you — shows  that  she  is  not  satisfied  at  home.  You, 
who  are — I  trust — her  sincere  friend,  must  deplore  the 
shameful  contingencies  to  which  she  may  be  driven.  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  nothing  you  desire  more  than  to  see  her 
future  settled  and  her  happiness  assured. 

"  By  giving  her  to  me  you  are  in  reality  giving  her  all 
those  luxuries  which  you  must  have  known  belonged  to  her 
by  right.  Never  again  will  she  have  to  sell  flowers  on  the 
Buttes  Chaumont  to  provide  green  apples  for  your  dinner. 
Nor  will  she  have  to  endure  the  ignominy  of  lunching  with 
a  Grand  Duke  of  Russia.  None  but  the  richest  and  the 
noblest  will  be  admitted  to  her  table.  She  will  be  gowned 
by  the  most  celebrated  couturieres;  no  jewels  will  be  too  ex- 
pensive for  her.  In  short,  she  will  be  treated  in  a  manner 
befitting  her  position  as  the  favorite  of  Don  Pedro  Silvanez, 
Prince  of  Valladolid,  Grandee  of  Spain,  Knight  of  the  Purple 
Rag." 

During  Don  Pedro's  admirable  speech  the  little  poet 
has  been  gazing  rather  sheepishly  around  him. 

'  I  suppose,"  he  admits,  '  that  this  room  does  look  a 
trifle  shabby.  Yet  I  assure  you  that  Selysette  has  never 
made  the  least  complaint.  You  see  I  have  never  refused  her 
anything.  You  must  have  heard  of  her  toilette  at  the  Grand 
Prix.  I  am  told  that  a  certain  Agathe  d'Apremont,  whose 
frocks  are  notorious  in  the  fashionable  world,  waxed  unbe- 
comingly green  with  jealousy.  If  you  will  pardon  my  audac- 
ity, I  will  confess  that  I  do  not  think  that  even  you  could 
have  dressed  her  more  sumptuously." 

Don  Pedro's  recent  eloquence  has  been  such  a  strain  to 
him  that  he  has  been  unable  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  poet. 
He  merely  gathers  that  he  has  been  haggling  about  terms. 

"  I  can  also,"  he  pursues,  "  exert  my  influence  on  your 
behalf  in  literary  circles.  As  a  sign  of  my  good-will  I  am 
prepared  to  purchase  on  the  spot  a  complete  edition  of  your 
works." 

The  kindly  smile  on  Luc's  face  explodes  quite  unex- 
pectedly into  buoyant  laughter. 
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'  Raymond,"  he  cries,  "  did  you  hear  that?  The  Prince 
of  Valladolid  has  offered  to  buy  my  works!  As  though  I 
were  a  penny  rhymester!  As  though  I  were  one  of  those 
long-haired  buffoons  who  make  word  patterns  with  ink  on 
slips  of  paper/'  And  then,  turning  towards  the  Prince  with 
strange  seriousness :  "  I  am  a  poet,  Don  Pedro,  not  a  scrib- 
bler. Language,  with  me,  is  reserved  for  the  doubtful  pas- 
time of  conversation.  My  poetry,  born  in  my  blood,  nursed 
in  my  brain,  needs  no  medium  or  intermediary.  Ink,  pen, 
paper,  canvas,  pigment,  clay  ...  I  deem  them  all  equally 
futile  and  superfluous.  My  thought,  as  soon  as  it  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  grows  into  flesh.  I  hurl  my  poetry  living, 
breathing,  into  the  thick  of  the  tawdry  turmoil  of  humanity." 

"  Monsieur  Luc,"  says  the  Prince,  at  last  showing  signs 
of  impatience,  "  I  think  that  we  have  discussed  long  enough. 
These  are  my  terms :  I  guarantee  the  future  of  Selysette  and 
offer  you  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.    Do  you  accept?  ' 

"  It  is  hardly  my  place  to  accept  or  refuse,"  says  the 
little  man  who  seems  to  have  regained  his  mild  composure. 
"  I  only  fear  that  Selysette  may  not  be  willing." 

"  Produce  her.  Let  her  listen  to  my  offer.  I  am  will- 
ing to  abide  by  her  decision." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  continues  Luc,  looking  simultaneously 
amused  and  perplexed,  "  that  it  is  not  within  my  power  to 
accede  to  you  request.  You  see,  Selysette  died  quite  recently." 

"  Died!  "  exclaims  the  Prince. 

"  Yes  .  .  ."  murmurs  the  poet  dreamily.  "  I  have  just 
killed  her." 

V 

Luc's  confession  of  guilt  is  followed  by  an  uncom- 
fortable silence.  The  Prince  rises  to  his  feet,  takes  two  steps 
in  the  direction  of  the  poet,  and  is  only  deterred  from  violent 
action  by  the  thought  that  his  hands  are  too  aristocratic  to 
be  the  servants  of  the  law.  The  room  has  become  so  dark 
that  he  cannot  clearly  see  the  faces  of  his  companions.  A 
soft  snore  proceeding  from  the  furthest  corner  shows,  how- 
ever, that  the  tragic  denouement  has  been  lost  upon  the 
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Baron;  while  the  spark  of  Raymond's  cigarette  carelessly 
circling  in  the  air  suggests  a  deplorable  lack  of  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  faultless  dandy. 

"  I  think/'  says  Raymond  a  little  later,  "  that  we  might 
light  a  candle." 

The  sudden  flare  awakens  the  Baron  from  his  lethargy. 
The  Prince  crosses  the  room,  informs  him  in  a  rapid  whisper 
that  the  world  has  been  deprived  of  Selysette. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised ! "  cries  the  Baron,  and  goes  to 
sleep  again. 

( It  may  interest  you,"  the  poet  says,  "  to  hear  some- 
thing about  her  life."  And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  starts  in  his  simple  voice: 

{  Selysette,  like  Galatea,  came  to  life  as  a  grown  woman, 
in  full  possession  of  her  strength  and  beauty.  Unlike 
Galatea,  she  knew  not  the  intermediary  stage  of  marble.  She 
sprang,  tingling  and  quivering  with  life,  from  the  poet's 
brain,  as  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Zeus. 

'  It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  God  in  me — or  the  devil  in 
me  (have  it  as  you  will) — murmured  in  dulcet  tones:  '  Create 
a  woman.  Do  not  worry  about  the  color  of  her  hair  nor 
about  the  perfume  of  her  soul ;  the  essential  is  that  she  should 
find  favor  in  men's  eyes.  Let  each  one  see  her  as  he  wants 
to  see  her ;  the  poet  as  his  muse,  the  wailing  infant  as  a  fairy, 
the  bootblack  as  a  benign  and  smiling  princess,  the  weary 
roue  as  a  little  shop  girl.' 

"  I  thought  on  her.  She  filled  my  waking  and  my  sleep- 
ing hours.  Dimly  I  felt  her  grow  within  me,  a  vague  uncer- 
tain rapture.  Then  she  took  form  and  line  and  color.  Sud- 
denly, as  a  song,  she  sprang  from  me — sweet,  beautiful  and 
valiant,  the  richest  flower  of  my  brain,  Selysette,  my  master- 
piece, the  masterpiece  of  poesy. 

'  I  flung  her,  warm  with  the  fever  which  had  brought 
her  forth,  into  the  heart  of  Paris. 

c  There  is  little  left  to  tell.  Raymond  introduced  her 
to  the  smart  set.  You  all  know  how  she  has  been  loved.  You 
know  the  pretty  flames  she  kindled  in  chill  places,  the  lucent 
mirages  she  wrought  in  grimy  deserts.     She  was  the  island 
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in  the  ocean,  the  fountain  in  the  wilderness,  the  star  that 
pencils  the  silhouette  of  dim  desire. 

"  As  long  as  men  sought  her  for  what  she  was,  the 
symbol  of  their  shifting  hopes,  I  let  her  live.  When  a  man 
was  found  who  wished  to  buy  her  because  she  was  a  thing 
of  fashion,  I  knew  that  the  moment  had  come  to  slay  her." 

c  You  could  not  kill  her !  "  cries  Raymond  with  a  strange 
enthusiasm  for  one  so  immaculately  groomed.  "  You  could 
create  her,  but  you  could  not  kill  her.    Selysette  is  immortal." 

"  She  is  immortal,"  answers  Luc,  "  in  the  sense  that  she 
will  always  be  as  she  has  always  been.  I  could  not  have  fash- 
ioned her  unless  she  had  previously  existed. 

"  Parts  of  her,  you  see,  were  scattered  over  all  time 
and  space.  One  woman  had  her  smile,  another  had  her  eyes, 
one  woman  wore  her  hat,  another  wore  her  stockings.  Cleo- 
patra possessed  some  of  her  skilled  coquetry,  Imogen  some 
of  her  sweet  trust  and  strength,  Juliet  some  of  her  pretty 
fervor.  Women  so  different  as  Salome  and  Beatrice  were 
filled  with  Selysette  in  their  most  electric  moods.  I  caught 
these  flying  particles,  robbed  each  of  its  distinctive  perfume, 
crystallized  them  into  a  breathing  phantom.  For  a  while  I 
let  the  breathing  phantom  walk  about  the  world.  Now  I 
have  taken  her  to  myself  again. 

"  To-morrow,"  adds  Luc,  after  a  pause,  "  all  Paris  will 
know  that  she  is  dead."  And  with  an  odd  smile  at  Raymond: 
"  You  can  invite  the  smart  set  to  her  funeral." 

During  the  last  words  of  the  shabby  little  poet  a  flush 
has  come  over  the  yellow  face  of  Don  Pedro  Silvanez, 
Grandee  of  Spain,  Prince  of  Valladolid,  Knight  of  the  Purple 
Rag.  A  light  comes  into  his  humid  eyes,  he  rubs  his  thin 
hands  hands  with  satisfaction. 

"  Monsieur  Luc,"  he  says,  '  I  have  another  offer  to 
make,  which  you  must  consider  final.  I  undertake  to  give 
you  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  if  all  Paris  knows  by 
to-morrow  morning  that  Selysette  has  killed  herself  for  love 
of  me." 


THE  INSIDIOUSNESS  OF  DEBT 

Shirley  Burns 

THE  taxicab  meter  has  little  on  the  grocery  bill  these 
days.  You  can  almost  see  the  price  of  canned  goods 
go  up  while  the  czar  of  the  groceteria  hooks  them  off 
the  top  shelf  and  sets  them  down  before  you. 

The  easiest  way  to  side-step  the  bill  is  to  charge  the 
goods.  Many  merchants  prefer  this.  "  I  don't  like  a  cash 
business/'  said  a  New  York  grocer,  "  because  I  have  a  high- 
class  trade  who  pay  their  bills  pretty  regularly;  they  don't 
bother  to  itemize  them  and  if  my  sales  for  the  month  don't 
come  up  to  my  expectations  I  add  enough  to  their  bills  to 
make  my  profit  what  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  Only  a  few 
people  kick  on  the  addition  and  they  are  highly  pleased  when 
I  make  the  correction." 

Carelessness  is  in  the  air  and  the  average  American  has 
at  least  one  ear  deaf  to  the  thrift  call.  Speaking  of  this,  an- 
other New  York  grocer  related  that  during  the  rush  hour 
one  morning  last  October  he  had  personally  conducted  a  five- 
dollar  ham  into  the  limousine  of  a  customer  who  immediately 
drove  off  with  it.  Later  when  it  came  time  to  make  the  charge 
he  could  not  remember  to  whom  he  had  sold  it,  so  he  asked 
the  cashier  to  charge  it  to  each  of  seven  of  his  best  customers 
— remarking  that  those  who  had  not  bought  it  would  ask  for 
the  correction,  leaving  the  payment  to  the  right  one. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November  when  the  cashier  was  asked 
if  she  had  found  out  who  bought  the  ham  she  replied  "  No," 
but  explained  that  five  out  of  the  seven  had  already  paid 
for  it. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  recently  called  us  a  nation  of  economical 
illiterates  and  remarked  that  no  sort  of  illiterates  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  a  republic.  All  economists  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  typhoon  of  waste  and  extravagance  that  is 
sweeping  the  country  and  many  agree  that — except  the  war, 
of  course — it  is  the  greatest  peril  that  threatens  the  United 
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States  today — particularly  the  working  man  and  his  family. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
What  really  was  meant  is  that  lack  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil.  Of  course  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king  and  the  sunset 
belongs  to  no  man,  but  most  everything  else  in  the  world  must 
be  paid  for. 

The  money  madness  of  Americans  is  not  that  they  make 
so  much  money  but  that  they  do  not  save  it.  Sealskin  coats 
and  brass  beds  are  no  longer  luxuries  and  the  average  per- 
son in  private  life  exercises  about  the  same  regard  for  thrift 
as  the  Washington  senator  who  sent  out  to  the  clerk  for  a 
pearl-handled  paper  knife.  The  clerk,  who  had  a  small  piece 
of  his  conscience  left  that  he  wanted  to  keep  for  a  souvenir, 
sent  back  word  that  he  could  provide  the  knife  but  that  the 
pearl-handled  part  was  not  on  the  list  of  perquisites.  Where- 
upon the  senator  gentleman  flew  into  a  rage  and  bellowed 
back  that  if  the  clerk  didn't  give  him  that  pearl-handled  knife 
he'd  whereas  and  wherefore  him  out  of  a  job! 

Every  one  who  has  ever  owned  a  dog  knows  that  luxury 
is  an  animal  instinct.  The  dog  may  be  as  yellow  as  a  two- 
year-old  tggf  but  he  will  tire  himself  out  racing  around  in 
the  gutter  and  then  sigh  to  rest  him  on  the  best  silk  pillow 
in  the  house.  Being  largely  animal,  man  takes  naturally  to 
the  soft  things  of  life,  and  goes  readily  into  debt  for  them 
when  he  can  get  them  in  no  other  way.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  every  seventh  family  in  the  United  States  owns  an 
automobile,  and  pianolas  and  phonographs  are  as  common  as 
washboards. 

Prosperous  times  for  the  working  man  always  breed  ex- 
travagance, waste,  contraction  of  debt  and  over-extension 
of  credit.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  it 
been  possible  to  sign  the  dotted  line  for  so  many  things  at 
a  dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  week,  and  credit  is  not  only 
asked — it  is  demanded.  Fifty  per  cent,  more  is  extended  this 
year  over  that  given  two  years  ago. 

It  is  often  extended  insidiously.  The  woman  who  opens 
the  door  of  a  store  just  to  inquire  the  price  of  the  handsome 
piano  in  the  window  and  is  met  by  an  eagle-eyed  salesman 
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who  turns  on  a  canned  lecture  if  she  is  too  polite  to  back  out, 
has  often  written  the  first  letter  of  her  name  on  a  contract 
for  a  few  dollars  down  that  she  regrets  before  the  ink  is  dry. 
There  are  business  houses  who  keep  track  of  teachers' 
appointments,  and  as  soon  as  a  name  is  discovered  tied  to  a 
salary,  a  polite  letter  is  sent  asking  the  owner  to  open  an 
account.  The  compliment  itself  often  acts  as  the  insidious 
means  of  getting  into  the  habit  of  charging  instead  of  paying 
cash — the  first  step  toward  over-buying,  which  is  another 
word  for  extravagance. 

A  teacher  with  a  $750  salary  is  allowed  a  buying  power 
per  month  at  one  store  fully  equal  to  her  credit  responsibility ; 
but  there  is  no  rule  limiting  her  to  one  store — in  fact  one  is  a 
recommendation  for  another— so  that  if  she  wishes  she  can 
obtain  credit  at  many  stores  to  an  aggregate  of  several 
thousand  dollars  on  an  income  of  $750. 

One  of  the  ablest  economists  in  the  country  told  me  that 
insidious  advertising  has  caused  much  of  the  present-day 
extravagance.  The  pulling  power  of  an,  advertisement  may 
be  the  index  of  its  value,  but  some  of  them  pull  so  hard  they 
distort  the  judgment  of  the  reader  till  the  thirty  cents  in  his 
pocket  looks  like  thirty  dollars  in  his  mind,  and  he  jumps 
joyfully  on  to  the  installment  esculator  only  to  land  in  the 
gloom  of  debt  with  everything  mortgaged  but  the  kitchen 
stove. 

In  right  circumstances  installment  buying  is  not  only  a 
privilege  but  an  economic  grace.  Many  a  happy  family  would 
not  be  in  existence  today  had  not  the  bride  and  groom  who 
started  it  been  able  to  feather  their  first  nest  by  the  aid  of 
some  reliable  installment  house.  The  dangers  are  for  the 
thousands  who  are  insidiously  induced  to  become  involved 
for  things  they  cannot  afford. 

Some  of  these  inducements  are  put  forth  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  and  a  disregard  for  truth  as  insidious 
as  chloroform.  An  example  is  given  by  a  woman  who  went 
into  one  of  the  largest  music  stores  in  Chicago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renting  a  piano.  Once  in,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  salesman  who  was  what  might 
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be  called  spiflicated  with  politeness.  He  finally  convinced 
her  that  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  rent.  She  didn't  want 
to  buy,  but  the  salesman  insisted  upon  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing the  piano  to  her  home,  assuring  her  that  it  meant  no 
obligation  on  her  part.  To  prove  his  word,  he  pointed  with 
a  flourish  to  the  great  age  of  the  house  and  its  reputation 
for  reliability  in  the  business  world;  showed  her  pictures  of 
its  immense  factories  and  declared  that  the  great  wealth  of 
the  head  of  the  firm  had  placed  him  above  the  thought  of  mere 
money.  He  was  an  idealist  whose  aim  was  to  elevate  the 
people — he  wanted  to  place  one  of  his  fine  pianos  in  every 
home,  like  Maggy  Murphy's  hand  organ,  to  give  the  house 
a  tone. 

Having  thus  created  the  atmosphere  of  an  afternoon 
tea,  the  salesman  had  no  difficulty  in  receiving  permission 
to  send  out  the  piano,  but  just  as  the  woman  was  leaving 
the  store  he  flashed  a  contract — a  mere  formality  that  she 
needn't  stop  to  read.  It  entailed  no  obligation  since  he  had 
given  his  word  that  she  could  return  the  instrument  if  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  torture. 

Soon  after  possessing  it  the  woman  discovered  it  was 
not  a  piano  she  cared  to  own  and  asked  the  house  to  take  it 
back.  This  they  flatly  refused  to  do,  referring  her  to  the 
contract  which  she  found  was  a  steel-riveted  chattel  mort- 
gage. They  were  not  even  interested.  They  had  her  name 
on  the  little  dotted  line  and  that  was  enough. 

It  happened  that  the  lawyer  to  whom  the  woman  took 
the  case  was  also  attorney  for  a  prospective  client  about  to 
close  a  contract  for  a  hundred  pianos  from  this  manufacturer 
and  it  was  only  by  threatening  to  cancel  this  order  that  the 
lawyer  was  able  to  free  the  woman. 

Referring  to  the  case  afterwards  the  head  of  the  firm 
said  to  a  confidential  friend :  "  I  know  it  isn't  right,  but  they 
all  do  it." 

Of  course  they  don't  all  do  it,  but  this  particular  house 
considered  it  good  business  on  the  principle  of  a  cut-rate 
dentist  who  was  jamming  down  gold  crowns  in  mouths  with- 
out antiseptic  preparation.    A  dentist  of  high  standing,  who 
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dropped  in  out  of  curiosity  to  watch  him,  asked,  "  How  do 
you  keep  your  patients  and  do  that  kind  of  work? ' 

"  We  don't  keep  them,"  said  he,  "  we  never  get  them 
but  once." 

But  once  is  enough  from  insidious  salesmen  like  the 
piano  shark.  The  only  safe  way  to  keep  from  getting  into 
debt  to  them  is  not  to  sign  the  dotted  line  at  all. 

The  insidiousness  of  installment  debt  is  its  greatest  dan- 
ger. The  dollar  down  is  easy  enough — it  is  the  certainty  of 
the  following  payments  on  an  uncertain  or  interrupted  income 
that  causes  the  barricaded  doors,  cold  feet,  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  consequent  lowering  of  efficiency. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  sewing-machine  agent  drove 
up  in  the  buggy  and  left  the  machine  for  trial  at  no  expense, 
there  was  little  objection  to  giving  it  house  room.  But  when 
he  came  around  a  few  weeks  later  to  take  it  away  it  had 
become  a  member  of  the  family  circle  and  the  only  way  to 
keep  it  was  to  pay  a  small  installment  down.  After  that  the 
housewife  often  sat  up  nights  sewing  to  make  money  for  the 
next  payment  and  then  the  next.  By  the  time  she  owned 
the  machine  it  was  out  of  date  and  she  had  to  sit  up  more 
nights  sewing  to  pay  more  installments  on  a  later  make  with 
new  patent  appliances. 

Soon  after,  other  household  goods  were  offered  on  the 
same  terms  until  now  life  to  millions  of  people  is — to  para- 
phrase a  popular  expression — just  one  damned  installment 
after  another. 

There  are  other  insidious  ways  of  stepping  into  the 
quicksand  of  debt.  The  woman  finds  it  out  who  goes  into 
the  Fifth  avenue  specialty  shop  and  buys  a  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  clothes  more  than  she  can  afford  just  because  she 
hasn't  the  stamina  to  resist  the  soft  persuasiveness  of  the 
clever  salesgirl. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  the  salesgirl  in  a  case  like  that?" 
I  asked  the  head  of  one  of  these  concerns.  "  Oh,  we  have 
to  raise  her  salary  because  she's  a  good  salesgirl,"  he  smiled 
broadly,  "  that's  the  irony  of  it!"  He  could  afford  to  smile 
— nothing  seemed  to  be  selling  for  less  than  $150.    But  there 
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are  hundreds  of  dressmakers  and  tailors  who  can't  afford 
these  losses,  and  often  they  are  unconsciously  drawn  into 
debt  through  too  much  faith  in  rich  but  inconsiderate  cus- 
tomers. 

One  of  the  worst  pests  in  the  business  world — a  kind 
of  human  tick,  because  her  name  sticks  so  to  the  books — is 
the  rich  woman  who  can  pay  but  won't.  This  class  scorn  the 
thought  of  filthy  lucre  even  long  enough  to  cancel  their  obli- 
gations, but  do  not  scorn  to  eat  and  wear  the  things  this 
same  despised  lucre  buys.  Thousands  of  business  houses, 
great  and  small,  are  continually  racking  their  brains  to  know 
how  to  handle  these  credit  leaches. 

The  credit  manager  of  one  of  New  York's  largest  dry- 
goods  stores  said  to  me:  "  The  rich  woman  buys  her  clothes 
from  the  dressmaker  and  then  goes  to  Europe  or  Palm  Beach 
and  doesn't  pay  her  bills  for  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  The 
dressmaker  is  behind  in  the  stores  where  she  bought  the 
materials  and  as  a  per  cent,  off  is  given  her  anyway,  she  is  not 
a  very  profitable  customer.  If  she  is  dunned,  the  rich  woman 
imagines  she  is  insulted,  pays  her  bill  and  never  goes  to  that 
store  nor  to  that  dressmaker  again." 

No,  she  goes  somewhere  else  and  causes  trouble  in  a 
new  quarter.  If  the  tailor  or  dressmaker  is  working  on  small 
capital — and  many  of  them  are — the  mental  anguish  caused 
by  these  long  delayed  payments  often  amounts  to  a  crime. 
Bankruptcy  and  even  death  are  not  infrequent  results 
There  are,  of  course,  bootlicking  dressmakers  who  would 
rather  worry  till  their  skins  look  like  a  slab  of  pickled  tripe 
over  a  bill  owed  them  by  some  one  in  the  Social  Register  than 
to  have  the  considerate  patronage  of  an  obscure  customer. 
No  sympathy  need  be  wasted  on  them,  but  that  does  not 
affect  scores  of  others  made  to  suffer  through  the  negligence 
of  rich  women  customers.  Women  who  can  pay  but  are  flip- 
pantly or  snobbishly  indifferent  to  their  obligations  are  a 
menace  to  the  community  in  which  they  live — and  they  live 
all  over  the  United  States. 

The  big  specialty  shops  can  better  afford  to  carry  them, 
though  the  head  of  one  of  them  said  to  me:  "I  hate  the 
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credit  system,  I  wish  it  could  be  abolished.  The  big  stores 
encourage  accounts,  but  how  does  the  result  act?  If  a  mer- 
chant bought  $400,000  worth  of  goods  last  month  and  sells 
$125,000  worth  on  credit  of  30  to  60  days,  he  will  have  to 
go  to  the  bank  and  pay  interest  on  money  in  order  to  get  his 
own  cash  discount. 

"  The  wholesale  houses  keep  close  track  of  the  retail 
houses  and  when  they  see  their  obligations  are  getting  too 
large  they  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  credit  they  give  that 
firm.  Customers  who  are  delinquent  in  paying  their  bills 
are  causing  an  economic  disturbance  that  may  have  far- 
reaching  results.  One  of  the  heaviest  mercantile  failures  in 
recent  years  was  traced  to  this  cause.,, 

Modern  commercial  credit  is  an  evolution  of  nearly  six 
thousand  years.  The  ideal  system  was  originally  intended 
for  the  convenience  of  the  shopper  who  can  afford  to  pay — 
and  does  pay — when  the  bill  is  rendered.  Since  then  it  has 
had  some  curious  interpreters.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
shopping  spree?  It  is  a  common  practice  among  certain 
women  who  have  nothing  better  to  do  with  their  time.  They 
go  through  a  store  like  a  hungry  hen  through  a  chicken  run, 
picking  up  everything  their  fancy  lights  on,  with  instructions 
to  "  Charge  and  send."  The  next  day  they  telephone  the 
store  to  come  and  take  the  things  back.  When  the  shop  finally 
shuts  the  woman  off,  she  goes  to  another  and  repeats.  It's  an 
entertainment  matinee  performance  that  costs  her  nothing. 
She  does  not  stop  to  consider  that  she  is  creating  a  debt  for 
the  store  in  delivery  and  bookkeeping. 

Some  one  has  described  the  credit  system  as  a  test  of 
endurance  which  shows  how  far  a  retail  business  can  run  on 
the  proceeds  of  a  160-acre  farm.  Any  one  who  has  put  his 
life  savings  in  a  grocery  store  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  turn 
it  into  a  family  free-funch  for  a  class  of  bomb-proof  dead 
beats  that  haven't  paid  for  anything  since  Fido's  dog  license 
was  taken  out.  A  rather  recent  evolution  is  a  kind  of  Bur- 
bank  species  that  operates  under  a  pseudo  conception  of 
Christian  Science.  Their  theory  is  that  as  everything  in  the 
world  is  good  and  pure,  nothing  but  the  best  and  purest  is 
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fit  for  their  own  consumption  whether  they  can  afford  it  or 
not.  So  they  eat  the  delicatessen  man  out  of  his  shop  to  the 
tune  of  expensive  phonograph  records  which  they  charge, 
and  grind  till  they  wheeze  and  the  owner  can't  take  them 
back. 

A  family  of  this  kind  who  had  lived  in  a  New  York 
hotel  for  several  months  without  paying  any  rent — you've 
got  to  "  hand  it  to  them  "  for  that — were  confronted  by  the 
irate  manager,  who  threatened  to  throw  them  out. 

In  the  midst  of  his  rage,  a  beautiful  hand  was  raised 
and  a  soft  voice  said:  "  Mr.  M.,  you  are  God's  perfect  child 
— you  could  do  us  no  harm !" 

The  manager  was  so  flabbergasted  he  didn't  have  breath 
enough  left  to  finish  his  threat. 

Of  course,  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  but  at  that, 
this  class  of  refined  "  beats  "  are  dangerous  to  the  social  wel- 
fare. They  create  debts  for  others  to  pay,  and  hostility  to 
the  religion  they  claim  to  embrace.  They  are  not  true  Chris- 
tian Scientists,  who  believe  that  it  is  "  unscientific  "  to  be  in 
debt.  Whatever  that  is. 

This  kind  of  indifference  is  like  that  of  a  sportsman  who 
asked  a  friend  to  take  a  ride  with  him  behind  a  team  of  high- 
bred horses. 

"How  do  you  happen  to  have  this  team?"  asked  the 
friend.    "  I  thought  you  just  went  through  bankruptcy." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  man,  "  but  the  team  and  some  of  the 
other  things  went  round." 

Notwithstanding  there  are  some  irresponsibles  of  this 
sort,  there  are  thousands  of  Americans  who  are  such  slaves 
to  debt  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  mean  nothing  in  their  lives — they  might  as  well 
be  in  Siberia.  One  city  recently  discovered  160,000  persons 
in  the  grip  of  a  loan  shark  trust  whose  business  amounts  to 
$11,000,000  a  year.  The  average  easy-going,  fair-minded 
citizen  would  scarcely  imagine  the  fiendish  extremes  to  which 
some  of  these  loan  sharks  pursue  their  victims!  Here  is  a 
case:  A  middle-aged  man  was  suddenly  obliged  to  raise  $350 
in  or«  ler  to  save  the  life  of  a  member  of  his  family.     He 
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had  for  years  received  a  good  salary,  but  a  large  family  had 
always  succeeded  in  using  it  up,  so  that  there  was  nothing 
left  for  emergencies. 

The  only  way  he  could  get  the  cash  was  to  put  himself 
in  the  hands  of  a  combination  of  loan  sharks  who  provided 
the  money,  but  tied  him  up  tighter  than  the  hide  on  a  croco- 
dile. 

The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  several  years,  he  had 
paid  them  not  only  the  original  amount,  $385,  but  over  two 
thousand  dollars  more,  and  according  to  their  system  of 
computation  he  was  still  in  their  debt  for  almost  another 
thousand !  It  was  an  endless  chain,  and  the  man  was  about 
to  break  under  the  load  when  his  case  came  to  the  proper 
authorities,  who  pulled  his  lacerated  affairs  from  the  jaws 
of  the  sharks  in  time  to  save  his  health  and  mind. 

Speaking  of  the  dire  consequences  of  the  unbusinesslike 
way  in  which  the  average  American  runs  his  family  financial 
affairs,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Ham,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Remedial  Loans  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  said  to  me : 
"  The  lack  of  thrift  in  American  families  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  its  health,  efficiency,  material  welfare,  intellectual 
advancement  and  recreation.  In  spite  of  its  wasteful  methods 
of  living,  the  family  usually  manages  to  provide  itself  with 
the  necessities,  but  when  emergencies  come  there  is  nothing 
to  meet  them  with  and  in  that  way  they  are  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  relief  societies. 

"  Forming  the  habit  of  thrift  is  a  difficult  accomplish- 
ment for  the  average  person  and  often  the  easiest  way  to 
get  into  it  is  by  beginning  with  small  sums  or  units.  Saving 
coupons  is  a  very  good  way — the  discount  token  for  cash  that 
is  given  by  some  stores.  A  collection  of  little  pieces  of  paper 
finally  represents  something  of  value  and  the  habit  of  thrift 
has  been  formed.  The  United  States  Postal  Savings  system 
offers  another  good  way  for  small  savings.  Any  person  10 
years  old  or  over  may  open  an  account  by  depositing  a  dollar. 
After  that  amounts  less  than  one  dollar  may  be  saved  by  pur- 
chasing postal  savings  cards  and  postal  savings  stamps  at 
ten  cents  each.    These  accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail,  and 
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deposits  sent  by  money  order  or  registered  letter.  Thin 
brings  the  postal  savings  facilities  within  the  reach  of  every 
person  in  the  United  States.  Deposits  are  limited  to  $100 
a  month  and  no  one  can  have  more  than  $500  to  his  credit. 

"  In  order  to  practise  thrift  many  a  man  requires  an 
agency  for  receiving  his  deposits  whose  hours  conform  to  his 
convenience,  and  to  which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  bring  a  dollar, 
fifty  cents  or  a  quarter ;  one  which  will  constantly  remind  him 
of  his  resolution  to  save  and  will  extend  credit  to  him  upon 
easy  terms  of  repayment,  secured  solely  by  his  character  and 
personal  worth.  This  agency  is  supplied  by  the  Credit 
Union. 

"  Character,  capability  and  capital  are  the  tests  on  which 
banking  credit  depends,  and  the  needy  wage  earner  regard- 
less of  his  unassailable  honesty,  sobriety  and  industry  is  in- 
solvent and  so  cannot  qualify.  Here  the  Credit  Union  comes 
to  his  rescue :  it  is  a  co-operative  loan  society  among  persons 
having  some  common  bond  of  interest.  It  may  be  a  neigh- 
borhood, employment  by  the  same  establishment,  member- 
ship in  the  same  church,  club,  lodge,  labor  union  or  other 
organization.  The  community  of  interest  enables  the  credit 
union  to  loan  with  safety  upon  character  alone,  for  the  moral 
responsibility  of  repayment  is  great  when  a  man  knows  that 
by  violating  his  obligation  he  not  only  withholds  the  money 
of  a  fellow-worker  but  invites  social  ostracism.  Loans  are 
commonly  made  for  not  more  than  one  year  and  are  repaid 
in  weekly  installments  determined  in  each  instance  by  the 
credit  committee  in  conference  with  the  borrower. 

"  The  number  of  credit  unions  in  existence  throughout 
the  world  at  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  was  more 
than  sixty-five  thousand,  with  a  membership  of  fifteen  million 
people  and  an  annual  business  amounting  to  seven  billions  of 
dollars. 

"  It  is  most  important  that  co-operative  loan  and  sav- 
ings associations  should  be  widespread,  for  in  co-operative 
banking  lies  a  source  of  enrichment  not  only  of  material 
wealth  but  of  character  and  the  education  of  a  common  man 
to  the  management  and  investment  of  a  common  trust." 
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HE  buying  public  of  the  United  States  pays  $150,000,000  a  year 
into  the  pockets  of  the  coupon,  premium,  and  trading  stamp 
-*-        companies  for  a  merchandising  scheme  that  is  worthless  to  the 
consumer  and  forms  an  added  item  in  the  high  cost  of  living. 

Purchasers  are  deluded  into  believing  that  when  they  receive 
premium  merchandise  over  the  counted  they  are  obtaining  something 
for  nothing.  This  explains  the  popularity  of  the  scheme.  The  coupon 
companies  must  conceal  the  method  by  which  they  extract  profits  from 
the  consumer.  But  instead  of  receiving  gratis  the  articles  which  the 
premium  companies  so  generously  hand  out  in  exchange  for  the  coupon 
slips,  the  buyer  actually  pays  for  them  more  than  twice  what  they 
would  cost  if  purchased  for  cash  at  the  nearest  grocery  or  department 
store.  More  than  five  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  is  sold  each  year 
in  company  with  trading  stamps  and  coupons. 

The  retail  merchant  uses  the  coupons  and  trading  stamps  because 
he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  they  will  increase  his  profits,  or  because 
he  has  been  forced  to  adopt  them  to  meet  the  competition  of  a  neighbor 
who  is  using  the  plan.  No  greater  fallacy  ever  existed  than  to  think 
that  the  coupon  system  is  of  permanent  value  to  merchandising.  The 
scheme  fastens  itself  upon  business  like  a  drug  habit.  The  first  effect 
is  stimulating,  but  it  gradually  saps  away  the  life  blood  of  trade.  The 
merchant  is  usually  well  within  the  grip  of  the  premium  companies 
before  he  discovers  the  truth,  that  his  operating  costs  have  increased 
and  that  he  derives  no  profits  from  the  premium  scheme.  In  the  long 
run,  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  coupon  plan  are  the  great  distribut- 
ing companies  which  maintain  costly  offices  and  employ  high-salaried 
officials.  Directed  by  keen  brains  and  executive  ability  the  coupon 
has  worked  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  retail  trade. 

The  coupon  is  an  interloper  in  the  field  of  business,  posing  as 
an  advertiser  while  actually  it  does  not  advertise,  giving  to  the  pur- 
chaser a  gift  for  which  he  pays  twice  over,  and  meanwhile  reaping 
dividends  for  the  stockholders  of  the  premium  companies. 

Premium  certificates  with  a  one-cent  valuation  form  apparently 
a  small  item  when  compared  with  each  purchase.  Their  menace  lies 
in  the  fact  that  their  evil  effect  is  so  insidious  as  to  be  overlooked. 
Every  business  man  knows  that  one  or  two  per  cent  frequently  means 
the  difference  between  loss  and  profit.  To  a  family  the  same  per- 
centage often  means  the  difference  between  spending  the  entire  annual 
income  or  putting  money  in  the  bank.  The  coupons  constitute  an 
important  element  in  the  growing  structure  of  living  expenses  when 
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it  is  recalled  that  they  amount  to  about  four  per  cent  of  yearly  expendi- 
tures for  living  necessities. 

Let  me  quote  some  comparisons  to  show  more  clearly  the  im- 
portance of  the  coupon  business.  The  $150,000,000  annually  spent  for 
coupons  is  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  capitalization  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  greatest  private  employer  of  labor  in  the 
world. 

That  the  coupon  is  unnecessary  to  business  is  not  a  mere  assertion. 
The  fact  has  been  proved.  The  successful  operation  of  the  Economy 
Stores  has  demonstrated  it.  By  eliminating  coupons  and  trading 
stamps,  delivery  service,  and  other  features  which  are  considered 
wasteful  in  neighborhood  stores,  they  have  been  able  to  run  their 
trade  at  10  to  15  per  cent  less  than  other  stores. 

Practically,  the  entire  body  of  economic  experts  of  the  country 
opposes  the  coupon  system.  Almost  without  exception,  organizations 
of  retail  and  wholesale  merchants  are  against  the  plan.  Then,  someone 
may  ask,  why  does  the  system  persist?  The  answer  is  that  like  so 
many  other  fallacies  of  finance  and  economics,  the  buying  public  does 
not  think  straight  or,  thinking  straight,  does  not  act  as  it  ought 
to  act. 

Large  corporations  with  heavy  capitalization  are  operating  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  One  corporation  has  been  in  business  for 
eighteen  years.  It  has  600  stores  of  its  own  and  supplies  stamps  to 
more  than  30,000  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  collectors  of 
its  premiums  over  the  United  States  number  10,000,000  people.  It 
pays  6  per  cent  annually  on  $1,250,000  stock,  has  piled  up  a 
great  surplus,  besides  paying  out  large  salaries  to  its  employes  and 
officials  of  the  600  stores  which  compete  with  retail  merchants.  An- 
other rich  concern  has  assets  of  $3,905,000  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
companies  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Its  wealth  is  derived  from  the 
profits  of  the  coupon  trade,  and  represents  part  of  the  surplus  values 
the  consumer  pays  for  "  free  "  gifts. 

We  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  guesswork  for  figures  as  to  the 
remarkable  expansion  of  the  coupon  industry  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  One  firm  has  had  a  report  published.  The  figures  tell  the  tale. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the  20,000,000  families  in  the 
United  States  have  at  least  one  stamp  collector  in  the  group.  This 
may  be  a  servant,  one  of  the  children,  or  the  mother.  It  is  significant 
that  very  few  business  men  save  coupons.  To  test  the  prevalence  of 
the  habit,  trained  investigators  have  made  a  careful  house-to-house 
canvass.  They  visited  13,672  homes.  Of  this  number  1,974  were 
reported  not  at  home.  Coupons  were  being  collected  by  5,671.  They 
were  not  being  collected  by  5,144.  In  Scranton  the  average  was 
55    per    cent    in    favor    of    collecting.      In    Columbus    the    average 
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was  37  per  cent.  In  Cincinnati  the  average  was  70  per  cent.  This 
is  the  story  about  the  consumer  or  buyer.  Here  are  the  facts  as  to 
the  merchants.  It  was  found  that  64,840  retail  stores  were  using  this 
method  of  stimulating  their  sales,  regardless  of  its  after  effects. 
Pennsylvania  led  the  list  with  13,000.  New  York  was  second  with 
11,500.  At  present  New  York  City  leads  all  the  rest  as  a  rich  field 
for  the  predatory  coupon  companies.  With  aggressive  policies  and 
scientific  methods,  the  premium  corporations  have  built  up  a  vast  in- 
lustry  which  has  no  inherent  merit  to  justify  such  a  growth. 

Alluring  advertisements  are  used  to  entice  the  purchasing  public 
to  give  preference  to  goods  bearing  premium  slips.  Some  of  these  are 
so  grossly  overdrawn  as  to  be  amusing.  One  recently  placed  on  the 
market  carries  the  picture  of  a  speeding  express  and  a  palatial  liner. 
The  workingman  is  urged  to  save  his  coupons  and  thereby  win  a 
summer  vacation  in  Europe  or  at  a  seaside  resort.  Managers  of  the 
large  retail  stores  say  that  every  consignment  of  goods  brings  a  flood 
of  new  premium  slips.  Coupon  corporations  are  still  obsessed  with 
the  idea  that  the  public  believes  in  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow. 

To  press  my  point  home,  let  me  give  another  illustration.  The 
consumer  may  not  be  convinced.  One  of  the  largest  department  stores 
in  New  York  City,  whose  name  is  known  in  every  cottage  in  the 
country,  has  recently  completed  an  investigation  to  test  the  worth  of  the 
coupon  plan.  This  store  has  been  certain  that  the  plan  is  uneconomic 
and  has  discarded  it,  but  facts  and  figures  were  wanted. 

The  test  was  made  impartially.  This  concern  spent  $62.50  in 
buying  25  or  30  articles  from  a  store  which  distributes  coupons  to 
its  customers.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  periods  of  the  day  when 
the  greatest  values  were  given  in  premium  slips,  as  it  is  the  custom  to 
award  extra  coupons  in  the  morning  to  stimulate  trade  then.  Premium 
slips  collected  in  this  manner  equaled  the  value  usually  obtained  with 
the  purchase  of  $100  worth  of  merchandise.  The  coupons,  when 
redeemed,  secured  one  dozen  spoons  valued  at  retail  at  two  dollars. 
Thus  the  store  making  the  investigation  obtained  goods  worth  $64.50 
at  an  expenditure  of  $62.50.  But  it  was  dicovered  that  the  same 
articles,  manufactured  by  the  same  companies,  could  be  bought  in 
their  own  store  for  $56.35,  making  a  saving  for  the  purchaser  of  more 
than  four  dollars  in  the  store  which  did  not  give  the  coupons. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  two  stores  involved  in  this  investigation, 
the  one  which  gave  coupons  later  went  into  bankruptcy,  while  the  other 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  New  York.  Ot  the  seven  largest  stores  in 
the  city  which  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers  in  the  last  three 
years,  all  were  consistent  and  enthusiastic  users  of  the  coupon  plan. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  shows  that  not  only  does  the  consumer 
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lose  through  the  coupon  system,  but  the  store  itself  is  steadily  drained 
of  its  profits.  Only  the  coupon  corporations,  playing  both  ends  against 
the  midde,  win. 

A  well-known  Chicago  grocer  has  analysed  the  coupon  system  on 
the  basis  of  the  economics  of  merchandising.  He  has  concluded  that 
it  is  one  of  the  grossest  frauds  that  ever  paraded  under  the  guise  of 
respectability.  The  retail  grocer,  he  said,  charges  the  buyer  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  over  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  he  sells.  Of  this 
amount  17  or  18  per  cent  is  used  up  in  the  cost  of  operation,  leaving 
from  two  to  three  per  cent  profit  on  each  transaction.  If  the  merchant 
turns  over  his  stock  five  times  during  a  year  he  makes  a  profit  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  on  his  business.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  adds  to  the 
cost  of  operation  the  two  or  three  per  cent  which  the  coupons  cost 
him,  he  must  suffer  the  loss  of  his  profits  altogether  or  increase  his 
charge  to  the  customer. 

The  coupon  corporations  make  the  claim,  with  some  truth,  that 
the  use  of  the  plan  will  add  considerably  to  the  business  of  a  concern 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  But  they  refuse  to  mention  the  fact  that  this 
additional  trade  is  gained  through  a  cost  for  coupons  that  exceeds  the 
profits  from  the  new  business.  They  also  conceal  carefully  that  as 
soon  as  the  merchant's  competitors  are  forced  to  adopt  the  system  the 
value  of  the  coupon  becomes  nothing,  and  the  net  result  is  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

Take  the  case  of  a  large  Chicago  house  which  had  an  annual  trade 
of  $10,000,000,  which  made  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent  or  $1,000,000  a 
year.  An  able  agent  of  the  coupon  plan  persuaded  the  merchant  that 
the  use  of  the  scheme  would  increase  his  business  by  $2,000,000  a  year, 
a  substantial  expansion.  He  tried  it,  and  found  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  expectation.  His  turnover  had  increased 
to  $12,000,000.  But  being  a  man  of  careful  bookkeeping,  he  made  a 
further  startling  discovery.  He  found  that  the  cost  of  his  coupons, 
at  two  per  cent,  was  $240,000  for  the  year.  His  ten  per  cent  profits 
on  the  additional  business  was  $200,000,  making  a  clear  loss  on  the 
transaction  of  $40,000.  The  alternative  in  this  case  was  to  abandon 
the  use  of  coupons  or  to  increase  the  cost  to  his  customers.  It  was 
practically  impossible  to  give  up  the  use  of  coupons.  His  trade  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  "  something  for  nothing  "  idea. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  coupon  plan  is  a  fraud  upon  the 
consumer  in  another  important  way.  Not  only  does  the  buyer  pay  in 
full  for  the  nominal  value  of  his  gift,  but  he  actually  pays  about  twice 
the  amount  for  which  he  could  purchase  the  article  over  the  counter. 
Consider  the  following.  A  clock  estimated  to  be  worth  seven  dollars 
in  the  catalogue  of  a  certain  company  can  be  purchased  for  $3.50  in 
a  jeweler's  shop.    Other  instances  might  be  given  by  the  score.    From 
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this  angle  it  appears  that  the  coupon  system  is  the  means  of  selling 
$150,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  annually  at  double  prices.  The 
retail  merchants  and  the  buyers  are  not  the  ones  who  reap, the  benefits. 

There  is  one  weak  spot  in  the  armor  of  the  coupon  companies.  It 
would  be  surprising  if  in  an  elaborate  plan  for  fleecing  the  public 
painlessly,  there  was  not  one  flaw.  Catalogues  offer  as  gifts  certain 
razors,  shaving  soaps,  and  other  articles  which  sell  at  fixed  prices  all 
over  the  country.  They  state  that  a  five-dollar  razor  can  be  bought  for 
250  certificates.  At  many  small  shops  in  the  larger  cities,  certificates 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  100  for  $1.00.  This  makes  it  possible  to  buy 
the  razor  at  an  expenditure  of  cash  of  slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
its  advertised  value.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  coupon  companies, 
getting  their  goods  at  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  advertised 
price,  do  not  lose  money  in  the  trade. 

When  the  general  public  becomes  more  fully  aware  of  this  fact, 
an  embarrassing  question  is  likely  to  arise  for  the  price  maintenance 
concerns,  who  are  now  before  Congress  with  a  plea  for  legislation 
which  will  allow  them  to  maintain  their  fixed  prices.  What  can  the 
manufacturer  reply,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  premium  com- 
panies can  sell  his  product  at  one-half  of  the  price  of  his  retail  article? 

An  additional  feature  of  the  coupon  system,  which  gives  uncalcu- 
lated  profits  to  the  companies,  is  the  failure  of  customers  to  redeem 
their  certificates.  This  is  counted  upon  by  the  premium  companies. 
It  swells  their  income  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  purchaser  pays  for  his  gifts  twice  over,  even  when  re- 
deeming all  the  slips,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  companies  reap 
enormous  profits  when  a  large  proportion  of  the  certificates  drift  into 
the  waste  basket  or  the  fire.  One  company  has  said  that  only  40  or  50 
per  cent  of  its  premium  value  coupons  are  redeemed,  but  that  98  per 
cent  of  its  cash  value  certificates  are  collected.  Estimates  of  coupon 
companies  show  that  80  per  cent  of  all  certificates  are  presented  for 
payment  in  New  York,  the  best  field  in  the  country.  About  75  to 
90  per  cent  of  soap  wrappers  are  redeemed  each  year.  The  fact  that 
cash  value  coupons  are  redeemed  to  a  larger  extent  than  others  has 
led  several  states  to  pass  laws  making  it  illegal  to  distribute  a  coupon 
without  a  cash  redemption  value  stamped  on  its  face.  Coupon  com- 
panies have  done  this  with  bad  grace,  as  they  garner  a  great  harvest 
from  the  manipulation  of  premium  values.  They  cannot  vary  the 
worth  of  the  American  dollar.  Moreover  the  time  and  effort  involved 
in  collecting  slips  for  a  particular  premium  discourage  many  purchasers 
from  making  the  attempt.  They  throw  the  slips  away.  Meanwhile  the 
cost  of  living  mounts  each  year. 

The  courts  and  the  legislatures  have  been  the  arena  for  bitter 
fights  for  coupon  issues.    About  half  the  states  have  passed  laws  pro- 
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hibiting  the. use  of  coupons  or  providing  taxes  so  burdensome  that  the 
concerns  would  be  unable  to  operate.  Almost  without  exception  the 
keen  legal  talent  employed  by  the  premium  interests  has  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  all  such  laws  in  the  courts.  One  of  the  arguments 
most  frequently  advanced  in  the  past  was  that  acts  of  this  nature 
were  in  direct  violation  of  the  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution 
saying  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  the  term  "  person "  including  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. For  years  the  coupon  companies  were  able  to  maintain 
the  view  that  legislation  against  coupons  contravened  this  section.  In 
a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  this  argument 
is  held  to  be  invalid.  The  opinion  was  handed  down  on  March  6,  1916, 
and  as  a  result  the  coupon  interests  have  lost  one  of  their  strongest 
bulwarks.  Within  the  limits  of  each  state,  however,  the  state  consti- 
tutions are  supreme  on  local  laws  and  the  fight  has  merely  been  con- 
fined to  more  narrow  limits. 

In  late  years  the  retail  merchants  have  become  less  gullible.  They 
are  now  carrying  one  of  the  keenest  fights  ever  seen  in  the  field  of 
merchandising.  The  dealers  of  a  certain  Kentucky  city  have  planned 
a  method  of  attack  which  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  combating  the  coupon  evil.  Several  of  the  large  retailers 
have  incorporated  the  Co-Operative  Trading  Stamp  Company.  Their 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  profits  which  have  formerly  gone  to  the 
coupon  companies  and  to  divert  this  sum  to  themselves.  Under  this 
plan,  only  the  consumer,  who  insists  upon  the  scheme,  will  bear  any 
loss.  Two  ends  are  sought :  to  reduce  their  outlay  for  stamps,  and 
to  make  other  savings  which  are  expected  through  reduced  exemption 
losses.  The  retailers  promoting  the  company  have  long  felt  that  the 
cost  of  the  premium  device  has  been  too  great.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  trading  stamp  as  an  institution,  and  have  in  mind  the  possibility 
that  when  they  have  the  trade  entirely  in  their  own  hands  they  may  be 
able  to  abolish  it  without  fear  of  the  Sherman  law. 

The  plan  of  these  merchants  to  throw  off  the  tyranny  of  the 
trading  stamp  companies  is  new  and  interesting.  The  corporation 
was  formed  in  April  of  this  year  and  accordingly  its  success  cannot  be 
determined  as  yet.  Some  of  the  contracting  merchants  cannot  join  the 
movement  until  present  agreements  with  the  stamp  companies  expire. 
If  the  experiment  is  successful,  it  means  a  long  step  forward  for  the 
retail  merchants  in  raising  the  standard  of  merchandising. 
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H.  P.  DAVISON— THE  MAN 
BEHIND  THE  RED  CROSS 

Edwin  Wildman 

EVERY  Monday  morning  a  magnificent  private  car, 
attached  to  a  Washington  express,  pulls  out  of  a 
station  "  somewhere  in  New  York  "  and  speeds  to 
Washington.  It  is  a  portable  office,  equipped  with  stenog- 
raphers, secretaries,  telegraph  instruments — -all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  busy  man's  busy  work.  It  is  the  car  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  costs  the  Red 
Cross  nothing.  The  man's  time  is  contributed  to  the  nation's 
need,  and  the  services  of  his  subordinates  in  New  York  and 
Washington  are  not  charged  to  Red  Cross  funds. 

When  in  May  the  President  felt  the  need  of  going  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  order  to  make  it  an  effective 
instrument  of  aid  and  mercy  in  France,  he  summoned  a 
conference  of  thirty  representative  citizens  to  Washington  to 
discuss  ways  and  means.  H.  P.  Davison  was  a  member  of 
that  commission.  They  met  and  talked,  and  then  talked 
some  more.  Mr.  Davison  spent  but  a  few  moments  in  con- 
ference but  did  some  hard  thinking.  Nothing  constructive 
in  the  way  of  recommendation  was  developed  by  the  meeting. 
Funds  were  needed,  that  was  obvious,  but  no  one  offered  a 
plan.  Later,  a  few  of  the  men  present  met  informally  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club.  It  developed  that  Mr.  Davison  did  not 
approve  of  the  suggestion  of  a  finance  committee.  Pie  vigor- 
ously declared  that  in  his  estimation  there  was  never  a  ques- 
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tion  of  money  where  the  American  people  were  involved  in  a 
patriotic  duty,  and  that  he  believed  a  direct  appeal  to  them 
on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  of  raising  a  great  fund  to  re- 
habilitate the  active  forces  of  the  Red  Cross  would  be  suffi- 
cient. He  further  emphasized  that  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  should  be  reorganized  on  a  war  basis. 

When  his  ideas  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  he  was  offered  the  Chairmanship  of  a  War  Council 
of  the  Red  Cross,  to  be  organized  upon  the  basis  of  his 
outline. 

Davison  saw  his  opportunity  and  his  duty  and  forthwith 
largely  eliminated  himself  from  business  affairs  and  gave 
his  services  and  the  services  of  his  associates  to  the  country. 
Being  a  practical  fighter  and  a  sportsman  he  realized  that 
first  the  powder  flask  must  be  filled.  Had  Davison  been  a  foot- 
ball captain,  or  a  varsity  coach,  he  could  not  have  designed  a 
more  perfect  battling  plan.  Teamwork  was  his  first  thought 
and  he  at  once  selected  hundreds  of  teams  of  ten  men, 
each  with  a  captain  of  finance  or  social  prestige  as  leader,  and 
apportioning  to  each  money  centre  of  the  nation  a  required 
sum,  said:  "  Go,  and  bring  in  at  the  end  of  the  week  begin- 
ning June  25th,  $100,000,000."  In  addition  to  this  brilliant 
sporting  competitive  plan,  he  conceived  another  idea  that 
brought  in  twenty  more  millions  and  swelled  the  sum  needed 
for  resources  for  the  Red  Cross.  He  suggested  a  clever 
method  whereby  the  great  corporations  could  do  their  "  bit." 
"  Declare  a  one  per  cent  Red  Cross  dividend,"  he  wired  to 
corporations  throughout  the  country ;  and  knowing  Davison, 
and  knowing  his  resourcefulness  and  valuing  his  suggestion, 
the  corporations  obeyed  and  the  special  dividends  poured  in 
and  the  stockholders  turned  them  over  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  has  languished  for  years.  It  has  called 
for  money,  it  has  begged  for  help,  always  an  agent  of  mercy 
in  every  great  catastrophe  that  has  befallen  people  here  and 
abroad,  but  it  was  left  to  Davison  to  strike  a  new  note  in 
its  history  and  declare  the  American  National  Red  Cross 
an  agency  to  win  the  war.  That  was  the  tocsin  that  sounded 
the  patriotic  note  and  stirred  the  nation. " 
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THE  DAVISON  PLAN 

It  is  in  the  Davison  plan  to  rehabilitate  devastated 
France  and  Russia,  to  aid  the  impoverished  non-combatants 
and  restore  the  ruined  cities  and  villages  of  war-stricken  Eu- 
rope. That  there  will  be  a  great  amount  of  work  needed  out- 
side the  field  and  base  hospitals,  he  believes ;  and  to  bring  this 
work  within  the  scope  of  the  Red  Cross  is  his  constructive 
idea — to  finance  home  building,  aid  the  restoration  of  produc- 
tive soil,  and  help  finance  the  smaller  industries  until  they  can 
get  on  their  feet  again.  He  believes  that  money  must  be 
loaned  to  the  peasants  in  the  territories  of  the  allied  armies. 
Jobs  and  incomes  must  be  stimulated  and  the  devastated  soil 
of  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia  put  back  into  flowering 
promise  of  better  times  and  happier  days.  "The  ruined  vic- 
tim of  the  war  in  Europe  must  have  help  sufficient  to  establish 
him  on  an  independent  basis  as  an  earning  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  community."  is  the  way  he  phrases  it. 

Of  the  war  activities  of  the  Red  Cross,  Mr.  Davison 
says :  "  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  War  Council  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  and  I  believe  it  is  their  universal  opinion, 
that  the  insignia  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  fields  will 
operate  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  American  Army  and  our 
allies.  Following  the  inevitable  spirit  of  all  Red  Cross  serv- 
ice, the  American  Red  Cross  will  not  decline  first  aid  to  any 
wounded  soldier  or  civilian  of  any  nationality  whatever,  pro- 
viding he  is  within  the  lines  of  the  Allies." 

This  is  the  policy  and  these  the  plans  of  the  new  head  of 
the  War  Council  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  Just  how  and  in 
what  manner  these  ideals  and  objects  of  mercy  and  economy 
and  war  value  will  be  carried  out  has  been  to  some  extent 
told.  A  line  of  supply  transports,  great  hospital  bases,  the 
best  medical  engineering  skill  in  America,  the  first  call  upon 
great  industries  for  equipment,  abundant  money,  those  are 
in  Mr.  Davison's  plans — plans  that  will  not  cease  to  operate 
for  years  after  the  war  is  over,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
devastated  people,  the  restoration  of  a  ruined  industrial  life, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  sound  financial  and  commercial 
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conditions,  is  a  gigantic  undertaking.  It  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  philanthropic  and  constructive  plan  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken  by  one  man. 

With  that,  his  career  as  a  public  man,  in  the  white  rays 
of  the  limelight,  opens  a  new  chapter  that  concerns  us  all;  for 
next  to  the  President,  and  the  commanding  general  in  the 
field,  stands  Davison,  a  Major-General  of  activities  behind 
the  lines  in  our  battle  for  world  ideals  and  world  democracy 
— another  phrase  for  the  brotherly  unity  of  races  and  the 
sacred  rights  of  man — -ideals  to  be  fought  out  upon  the 
battle-scarred  fields  of  Europe. 

davison's  integrity 

The  biggest  thing  that  H.  P.  Davison  has  given  to  the 
war  cause  is  integrity.  It  is  something  that  he  had  when  he 
lived  in  a  country  town  and  opened  and  closed  the  doors  of  a 
country  bank's  vault.  Integrity  isn't  born  in  a  man  after 
forty.  It  is  born  when  he  is  born,  if  at  all.  Some  develop  it 
into  character.  Some  let  it  slough  off.  Davison's  grew  with 
him.  It  was  the  integrity  behind  the  name  that  inspired  his 
fellow  citizens  to  place  over  $100,000,000  to  his  order  for 
Red  Cross  work  in  France  and  to  place  it  there  in  seven  days, 
without  a  question  and  without  a  condition,  except  as  pre- 
scribed by  him. 

Who  is  Davison?  "Oh,  he's  Morgan's  right-hand 
man,"  was  for  some  years  the  familiar  answer.  But  was 
that  enough  to  recommend  him  to  our  loosening  purse  ?  No, 
we  must  admit  him  more  than  that  modicum  of  success,  pre- 
eminent though  it  be,  and  doubly  distinguishing  for  Davison, 
who  has  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  two  Morgans,  father 
and  son.  But  Davison  has  registered  distinction  quite  indi- 
vidual and  apart  from  the  Morgan  interests.  He  has  come 
through  on  his  own  account. 

Once,  back  in  the  eighties,  H.  P.  Davison,  then  a  paying 
teller  at  a  bank  window,  faced  a  crank  with  a  drawn  revolver 
rather  than  turn  over  to  him  on  demand  a  few  thousand  of 
his  depositors'  gold.  It  is  a  dangerous  matter  to  refuse  or 
trick  a  half  brained,  desperate  man,  with  a  loaded  revolver 
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in  his  shaking  hand.    Cowards  do  not  do  it.    They  give  over 
and  ring  up  the  police  afterward. 

This  year  Davison  flew  over  the  French  lines,  within 
German  aircraft  reach,  in  a  warplane.  Fear  is  not  in  his 
blood,  fear  of  body  or  fear  of  spirit.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
craving  for  knowledge,  country  educated,  ambitious,  he 
renounced  an  inheritance  that  would  have  meant  a  college 
diploma,  in  favor  of  his  sisters.  '  I  can  earn  my  living  with- 
out an  education.  They  can  earn  theirs  with  one,"  was  his 
philosophy. 

I  should  like  to  extend  this  phase  of  Davison.  I 
should  like  to  be  more  personal.  I  should  like  to  tell  some 
intimate  incidents  where  the  unwavering  line  of  his  tightly 
set  lips  held  steady  through  tragic  moments,  moments  that 
would  rend  character  not  as  flint-like  as  his.  I  should  like 
to  picture  a  scene  of  grim  determination  against  crush- 
ing disappointment;  of  firm  will  in  wrenching  mo- 
ments. I  should  like  to  present  pictures  of  subsidiary 
groups  of  men  held  taut  by  his  will;  backed,  "set- 
up," and  kept  strong  when  there  was  only  weakness  to 
hold  up.  Not  that  he  could  have  been  different.  It  was  his 
inheritance  to  stand  pat  on  his  premises,  and  it  became  his 
character.  He  couldn't  go  but  in  one  way  and  that  is  the 
way  he's  going  now;  forward  on  a  definite  tack, — how  far, 
opportunity  and  the  country's  need  and  his  own  endurance 
can  only  measure.  For  the  vital  force  of  Davison  is  drawn 
upon  to  its  utmost  each  day.  He  uses  all  the  brain  and 
power  there  is  in  him,  all  the  time. 

Two  years  ago,  one  day,  I  sat  close  to  him  in  the  Morgan 
office,  watching  his  tired  face,  the  heavy  pouches  under  his 
eyes,  the  lines  of  his  cheeks,  the  thinning  hair  on  his  brow. 
I  commented  the  changing  years.  "  My  partners  are  killing 
me  down  here,"  he  said,  sweeping  his  hand  over  his  brow. 
It  affected  me,  for  I  visioned  the  contrast  of  the  earlier  days. 


Go  with  me  to  a  little  church-steepled  town  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania hills,  not  far  from  the  New  York  State  line.    Thirty 
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years  ago  the  population  of  a  Sunday  could  be  gathered  in  its 
two  houses  of  worship.  I  think  they  still  suffice  today.  Troy, 
Pa.,  was  Davison's  boyhood.  On  "  Main  Street  "  there  was 
a  dignified  little  bank.  Too  large  in  structure  to  put  on  your 
mantle-piece,  yet  it  resembled  the  type  that  held  our  childhood 
pennies.  It  was  the  town  bank — and  daily  the  farmers  drove 
up  to  it  from  the  Bradford  County  hills,  and  deposited  their 
savings,  borrowed  advances  on  their  crops,  took  out  or  paid 
mortgages  and  renewed  notes.  It  was  the  bank  of  the  Pome- 
roy  Brothers,  and  known  far  and  wide  in  Northern  Penn- 
sylvania. The  bank  was  the  financial  cradle  of  Davison.  It 
also  taught  him  other  lessons  than  those  of  finance,  for  he 
took  care  of  the  bank  and  its  belongings,  as  consciously  as 
he  had  welded  the  ferrule  in  a  Troy  school  for  two  years 
previous.  He  was  a  scion  of  the  local  banking  magnates.  By 
blood  he  was  kin  to  all  the  Pomeroy  bankers — hard-thinking, 
godly  men,  feared  and  powerful,  holding  the  little  community 
and  the  adjacent  country  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  yet  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  though  relinquishing  nothing  for 
sentiment  or  emotion,  fine,  old  country  bankers  who  lived  like 
gentlemen,  entertained  largely,  gave  discriminatingly,  and 
were  respected  and  powerful.  It  was  the  Pomeroy  uncles 
and  the  Pomeroy  blood  that  gave  Davison  his  taste  for 
finance,  and  the  Pomeroy  success  was  his  vision — his 
inspiration. 

davison's  rise 

Perhaps  Davison,  in  those  early  Troy  days,  did  not 
realize  that  he  had  a  vision — but  others  who  knew  him  sensed 
it.  The  sequence  of  its  development  is  interesting,  if  studied. 
Life  was  a  problem  in  mathematics  to  him  and  every  situation 
susceptible  of  solution.  Things  had  to  square  up,  sum  out, 
total  and  have  an  answer.  It  was  trying  to  his  friends,  some- 
times, who  could  not  figure  as  well,  and  did  not  measure 
values  in  known  quantities  of  acts  done  or  impulses  com- 
pleted, or  eventualities  proven.  They  had  not  found  out  in 
Troy  that  Davison  was  bigger  than  the  bank  but  he  had 
found  out  that  the  bank  and  Troy  were  too  small  for  him. 
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Greylock  School,  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  where  he 
received  his  preparatory  education,  taught  him  that  there 
was  an  outside  world  and  a  broader  horizon.  The  Pequon- 
nock  bank  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  to  which  city  he  had  gone, 
found  him  one  day  behind  the  paying  teller's  cage. 

I  have  watched  and  studied  and  written  about  the 
careers  of  men,  in  various  climes  and  stages,  for  many  years, 
and  I  have  sometimes  grown  pessimistic  about  vaunted  suc- 
cess. I  have  often  thought  that  the  majority  of  successful 
men  owe  their  preference  in  life  to  some  incident,  extraneous 
to  their  work,  perhaps  luck,  inheritance,  marriage,  social 
'  pull,"  rich  and  powerful  relatives  or  grateful  ancestors,  the 
patronage  of  powerful  friends,  and  a  hundred  and  one  con- 
tributory causes,  but  in  those  moments  of  pessimism  I  have 
invariably  recalled  Davison,  and  the  thought  has  forced  itself 
upon  me  that  hard,  consistent,  intelligent  effort,  coupled  with 
adaptability  and  heroic  genius  of  self-control,  makes  for  the 
only  real  success.  Davison  had  friends,  but  he  made  them; 
he  had  luck,  but  it  was  the  luck  of  inspiring  confidence  in  his 
ability  and  integrity. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  presented  a  larger  horizon.  To  the 
Pequonnock  Bank  he  brought  all  the  ability  for  concentra- 
tion and  hard  work  that  he  acquired  at  Troy.  He  also 
brought  that  personal  charm  which  has  always  made  him 
strong  friends.  He  could  always  swap  a  story  and  laugh  as 
heartily  as  the  other  fellow.  In  the  twinkle  of  his  eyes  there 
lurked  the  evidence  of  merry  wit  and  his  lips  relaxed  easily 
to  a  good  sally,  given  or  taken.  He  could  mount  to  horse  and 
spend  hours  exploring  unfrequented  roads  or  riding  cross 
country.  He  could  shoulder  a  gun  and  bring  down  the  most 
elusive  partridge  in  the  woods.  Always  athletic  and  an  out- 
door man,  he  often  in  later  days  walked  to  business  in  New 
York,  in  lieu  of  time  to  take  other  exercise. 

Davison  accomplished  two  things  in  Bridgeport.  He 
married  and  he  opened  the  door  to  New  York.  Biographers 
of  success  stories  have  pictured  a  youthful  Davison  wander- 
ing the  streets  of  New  York,  a  Horace  Greely  of  the  banking 
world,  a  penniless  youth,  sighing  and  dreaming  of  conquer- 
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ing  in  the  great  metropolis.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  picture  him  standing,  pilgrim-like,  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Morgan,  and  resolving  to  some  day  enter  the  forbidding 
portals.  Pretty  notions  to  supplement  facts  and  inspire  youth 
to  dreams  of  achievement,  but  untrue  of  Davison.  He  never 
'  dreamed/'  he  always  worked.  And  he  never  was  a  "  penni- 
less boy,"  never  wandered  aimlessly.  He  came  to  New  York 
because  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Astor  Place  Bank,  and  a 
banking  friend  who  knew  of  it  had  recommended  him  as  the 
best  man  for  the  job. 

The  old  Astor  Place  Bank  was  the  depository  of  many 
publishers  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  was  there  that  he  got  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  publishing  world  that  was  later  to 
serve  him  well  in  financing  properties  that  were  close  to  the 
heart  of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Davison  worked  for  some  time  in  New  York  before 
bringing  his  family  to  the  city,  commuting  every  day  to 
Bridgeport.  Possessing  the  charm  of  good  fellowship  and 
an  eye  to  the  values,  he  cultivated  friends  of  importance  to 
his  future — he  had  no  use  in  his  scheme  of  life  for  those 
of  another  type,  a  characteristic  that  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  his  success.  It  was  at  the  Astor  Bank  that  he 
declined  to  cash  the  check  of  a  crank  who  held  a  loaded 
revolver  at  his  head.  At  the  Astor  Bank  he  made  many 
friends  and  when  the  Liberty  National  Bank,  affiliated  with 
the  Astor,  needed  some  energy  and  resourcefulness  behind 
it,  Mr.  Davison  was  the  logical  selection  for  cashier.  The 
Liberty  was  not  an  important  bank  at  that  time  and  had  need 
for  all  the  patronage,  small  and  large,  that  it  could  attract. 
Davison  was  the  magnet.  He  soon  knew  everyone  in  that 
part  of  the  business  world,  and  there  was  not  a  restaurant 
keeper  or  a  merchant  who  was  too  little  or  too  big  to  escape 
his  suasion.  The  big,  empty  safety  deposit  vault,  a  novel 
and  expensive  white  elephant  in  those  days,  was  soon  rented 
and  the  cashier  became  the  vice-president.  He  had  shown  his 
ability  and  made  it  count.  His  friends  entrusted  their  securi- 
ties to  the  bank's  safety  deposit  boxes.  He  was  a  business 
getter,  and  when  the  presidency  became  vacant  and  none  of 
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the  big  wigs  of  the  Street  wanted  the  bother  of  the  job  the 
wee  small  voice  of  luck  stepped  in  and  whispered  the  name 
of  Davison.  To  give  a  presidency  of  a  bank  to  a  youth  of 
thirty  was  unheard  of  and  the  conservative  directors  poo- 
poohed  it;  but  Dumont  Clark,  a  director,  had  the  effrontery 
to  name  a  youth  as  the  candidate,  and  was  forced  to  cham- 
pion his  suggestion,  putting  his  powerful  influence  behind 
Davison,  who  elected  the  youngest  bank  president  in  Ameri- 
ca. Then  and  there  Henry  Davison  became  the  protege  of 
the  famous  banker,  E.  C.  Converse,  a  director.  He  watched 
Davison  and  soon  put  him  at  the  top  of  his  list  of  comers. 
In  a  year  or  twro  Davison  had  outgrown  his  job  and  the 
directors  gave  the  Liberty  a  new  building  on  Broadway. 

His  friends  thought  he  had  arrived.  In  truth  he  had  only 
started,  for  he  had  an  idea  that  was  to  revolutionize  the 
banking  world. 

THE   IDEA   THAT   ATTRACTED    MORGAN 

It  was  about  the  time  he  became  president  of  the  Liberty 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  organized  the  billion  dollar  Steel  Trust. 
The  thought  was  inspiring  to  Davison.  The  Steel  Trust 
needed  money  and  Davison  concerned  himself  with  the  prob- 
lem of  making  banking  money  earn  more  money  safely. 
He  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  restricted  earning  power  of 
money  deposited  in  a  national  bank.  Probably  the  restau- 
rant keeper  and  the  bootblack  had  noticed  this  fact,  also. 
Presumably  the  big  companies  who  deposited  at  the  Liberty 
observed  it,  too.  At  any  rate  he  conceived  a  trust  depos- 
itory for  national  bank  money — a  trust  company  that 
under  the  law  could  become  a  depository  of  national  bank 
and  insurance  funds  and  not  be  entirely  restricted  in  the 
nature  of  the  securities  back  of  loans.  This  was  the  idea  that 
was  born  in  his  brain  and  resulted  in  two  things;  first,  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  and  second,  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  J.  P.  Morgan. 

Today,  in  the  sky-scraping  structure  at  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau,  is  a  tablet  inconspicuously  part  of  the 
marble  walls  of  the  president's  office  which  reads : 
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THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  BANKERS'  TRUST 
COMPANY  HERE  RECORD  THEIR  APPRE- 
CIATION OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  HENRY 
POMEROY  DAVISON  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  UPBUILDING  OF  THE  COMPANY  AND 
THE  ERECTION  OF  ITS  PERMANENT  HOME. 

But  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company  is  only  one  of  a  group 
of  trust  companies  that  the  Davison  brain  merged  into  a  huge 
financial  bulwark  of  the  nation,  the  total  capitalization  of 
which  makes  the  senior  Morgan's  Steel  Trust  an  infant  in- 
dustry in  comparison.  It  was  in  Mr.  Davison's  name  that 
the  $2,000,000,000  merger,  headed  by  the  Guarantee  Trust, 
was  made. 

It  only  took  five  years  to  jump  across  Broadway  to  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  all  the  while  Davison  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Bankers'  Trust.  Mr.  Morgan  sent  for  George 
F.  Baker,  the  president  of  the  First  National,  and  ordered 
him  to  grab  Davison  quick.  At  thirty-five  years  of  age  he 
was  the  first  vice  president. 

In  five  more  years  his  brain  was  Morgan's  biggest  aid. 
In  the  panic  of  1907  it  was  Davison  who  shuffled  the  millions 
of  Wall  Street  and  averted  one  of  the  most  severe  financial 
crashes  in  its  history.  Those  were  pregnant,  tragic,  mo- 
ments. The  streets  were  filled  with  lines  of  anxious  deposi- 
tors drawing  millions  from  the  banks,  and  the  industrial 
world  was  toppling.  The  bottom  was  dropping  out  of  the 
whole  list  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  money  shot  up  to  pro- 
hibitive call  prices.  It  looked  like  a  financial  maelstrom.  To 
his  thirty-five  year  old  lieutenant  the  elder  Morgan  turned 
for  a  brain  equal  to  the  occasion.  Sheer  resourcefulness  and 
unquestioned  integrity  loosened  the  gold  of  the  sub-treasury 
and  the  Morgan  depositories  and  Davison,  in  conference  at 
the  Morgan  residence  on  Madison  Avenue  stood  out  for 
lowering  the  rate  of  money,  pouring  gold  into  toppling 
banks,  and  buying  up  the  sinking  securities.  He  won  and 
was  late  for  dinner  that  eventful  evening — late  for  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Bradford  County  Society  of  New  York — 
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but  he  joined  his  old  home  town  friends  and  in  a  brief  speech 
regretted  his  delinquency  but  averred  that  he  had  had  a 
'  pretty  busy  day."  He  was  calm,  immaculately  dressed  in 
evening  clothes,  and  told  stories  in  his  usual  good  humor. 
The  storm  was  weathered  and  the  pilot  was  serene. 

The  next  day,  or  was  it  a  year  later,  Morgan  called  him 
to  his  residence  and  "  discharged  "  him  from  the  First  Na- 
tional. "  I  want  you  to  take  a  desk  in  my  office,  young  man, 
one  right  next  to  mine/'  he  said. 

Five  years  later  Davison  was  called  before  the  Pujo 
investigation  committee  charged  with  being  a  factor  in  a 
group  of  1 80  men  who  controlled  $25,000,000,000  assets  of 
the  people's  money.  His  genius  for  finance  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  nation.  Senator  Aldridge,  hoping  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  crashes  that  characterized  the  panic  of  1907, 
and  desirous  of  co-ordinating  and  re-adjusting  our  financial 
systems  with  Europe  appointed,  among  others,  Mr.  Davison, 
to  the  National  Monetary  Commission  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  financial  systems  of  Europe.  His  masterful 
report  was  important  in  monetary  legislation  that  resulted. 
Subsequently  he  was  selected  by  the  government  to  represent 
a  group  of  American  bankers  to  join  in  the  Six-Power  Loan 
to  China.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  entire  group  of  interested  bankers  including  those  sent 
by  their  respective  governments  from  France,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Japan. 

In  a  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Mr.  Davison  became  an  inter- 
national figure  in  the  banking  world  and  won  the  confidence 
of  the  greatest  bankers  of  Europe.  It  was  that  confidence 
which,  instantly  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  great  European 
war,  gave  to  the  House  of  Morgan  the  appointment  of  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Allies,  a  function  that  has  involved  loans  to 
England  and  France  exceeding  one  billion  dollars,  together 
with  the  disbursements  of  those  loans  to  American  indus- 
tries. 

THE  DAVISON  OF  TODAY 

Five  years  of  ceaseless  activity  has  brought  the  name  of 
Davison  to  the  foremost  rank  in  finance.     In  his  masterly 
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handling  of  the  affairs  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  since  the  death  of 
J.  P.  Morgan,  the  name  of  the  banking  firm  has  grown  in 
power  and  prestige.  In  the  Pujo  Committee,  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  challenge  the  propriety  of  a  private  banking  firm 
to  accept  interstate  securities,  Mr.  Davison  "  stood  pat  "  and 
won  the  battle  of  private  firms  in  their  contention  for  the 
privacy  of  their  affairs.  He  contended  the  right  of  interlock- 
ing directors  and  the  better  control  of  the  financial  world 
through  merged  interests.  He  stoutly  championed  the  hon- 
esty of  purpose  of  big  men  of  finance,  admitting  that  no  law 
could  prevent  dishonest  directors  from  looting  a  bank,  but 
assuring  the  public  that  such  criminality  was  rare,  and  usual- 
ly swiftly  punished.  These  were  active  years  for  Davison, 
and  his  reach  was  extended  to  vast  proportions,  embracing 
the  reorganization  of  great  public  utility  companies,  enor- 
mous merchandising  houses,  railroads,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  and  vast  ship-building  and  steel-construc- 
tion plants.  "  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  us  to  loan  $5,000,- 
000  to  a  business,"  he  said,  "  and  only  through  co-ordination 
of  banks  can  these  huge  industries  be  financed." 

Mr.  Davison  has  fought  the  battle  of  co-ordination  and 
interlocking  interests,  and  always  on  the  high  ground  of  as- 
sumption of  the  honesty  of  purpose  of  the  men  in  great  finan- 
cial institutions.  He  has  announced  his  belief  in  the  fullest 
publicity  for  all  public  utilities  depositing  in  the  people's 
banks  and  believes  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  how 
their  financial  trusts,  their  public  service  corporations,  and 
their  moneys  are  administered.  In  this  respect  he  brought  a 
new  policy  to  the  House  of  Morgan  and  dispelled  the  ancient 
vale  of  secrecy  that  characterized  great  financial  operations, 
where  the  public  was  concerned. 

Today  Davison  is  just  at  the  half  century  mark,  at  the 
prime  of  his  life.  He  is  giving  that  prime,  his  best,  to  a 
vast  work  over-seas.  We  shall  know  him  as  Chairman  of  the 
War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross.  We  shall  forget  him  as 
banker  and  Wall  Street  magnate.  He  concerns  us  now  as 
one  of  the  dominant  figures  in  our  world  struggle — for  to 
repeat  his  own  words,  "  the  Red  Cross  will  be  an  agency  to 
help  win  the  War." 


THE  THING  CALLED  PRUSSIANISM 

Edward  Lyell  Fox 

OUR  President  and  our  newspapers  have  told  us  that 
we  did  not  go  to  war  against  the  German  people, 
that  we  went  to  war  against  the  German  autocracy 
— against  Prussianism.  What  is  Prussianism?  Is  it  not 
worth  understanding  this  thing  that  is  causing  us  to  pour 
the  manhood  and  wealth  of  our  land  into  Europe?  Let  us 
have  the  purpose  of  the  war  fixed  firmly  in  our  minds;  and 
that  can  only  be  when  Prussianism  is  understood.  For  there 
are  a  few  of  us  who  may  think  that  we  went  to  war  for  Wall 
Street,  to  pull  Wall  Street's  money  out  of  the  fire — which  is 
false.  And  there  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  our  Presi- 
dent's declaration  was  a  clever  pretext  to  get  our  country 
ready  for  a  possible  war  with  Japan — which  is  equally  false. 
The  purpose  of  the  war  is  clearly  outlined  in  the  words  of 
Wroodrow  Wilson :  "  The  world  must  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy." And  while  Prussianism  is  existing,  the  world 
cannot  be  safe  for  democracy ;  so  we  will  fight  on  until  Prus- 
sianism ceases  to  exist. 

What,  then,  is  this  thing  called  Prussianism?  Why  is 
it  a  menace  to  the  world?  One  has  to  refresh  a  moment  on 
history.  That  is  necessary  to  understand  the  Prussian  mind. 
One  has  to  go  back  to  the  barbarians  of  the  North  who  swept 
down  on  Rome.  One  has  to  brush  up  on  the  conceptions  of 
life  that  the  Teutonic  barbarians  held.  We  know  the  dower- 
ies  of  their  wives  were  spears,  shields,  and  chargers.  Their 
wives  also  followed  them  into  battle,  like  the  Amazon  women. 
One  must  recall  that  these  barbarians  believed  that  if  they 
died  on  the  field  of  the  battle,  the  Valkerie  swooped  down  from 
the  skies,  picked  them  up,  and  galloped  through  space  with 
them  until  they  came  to  Valhalla.  There  the  barbarian  took 
a  seat  at  a  round  table;  his  wounds  were  healed  by  a  miracu- 
lous salve;  and  mead  upon  which  one  could  get  drunk  quite 
easily  was  passed  around  in  hollowed-out  horns.  Everyone 
told  stories  of  fighting  and  had  a  perfectly  enjoyable  time. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Wotan,  the  god  of  the  barbarians, 
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a  fine  lusty  warrior  who  laughed  and  drank  and  killed — all 
with  equal  joy. 

Now  these  barbarians  from  which  the  Prussian  came 
swooped  down  on  Italy.  They  came  into  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity. They  exchanged  Wotan  for  Jehovah;  their  concep- 
tion of  Jehovah  was  Wotan  grown  a  bit  old  and  mellow,  a 
little  tired  of  fighting  and  larger  around  the  girdle.  They 
swapped  ofl  some  of  their  other  gods  for  Christian  divinities. 
They  exchanged  Thor  for  Lucifer.  The  Virgin  Mary  for 
Brunhilda,  a  Brunhilda,  gone  through  a  convent.  There 
wasn't  any  god  in  Valhalla  whom  they  could  exchange  for 
Christ,  so  they  took  Christ  with  some  misgivings.  They 
didn't  know  quite  what  to  make  of  such  a  god.  He  was  male, 
but  he  did  not  fight;  he  turned  the  other  cheek,  and  he  was 
the  companion  of  the  unfit.  With  them  the  unfit  had  always 
been  pushed  out  of  the  way.  The  barbarians  rejoiced  in 
fighting.  To  be  meek  in  their  eyes  was  to  be  cowardly,  so 
they  stroked  their  beards  and  accepted  the  Prince  of  Peace 
with  reservations ;  and  the  reservations  have  been  in  the  cav- 
erns of  the  subconscious  mind  of  Germany  for  centuries. 
You  doubt  this? 

Have  you  ever  read  Frederick  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  ?  He 
is  the  philosopher  of  Imperial  Germany;  he  is  the  philoso- 
pher of  Prussianism.  He  is  read  by  every  army  officer  and 
every  bureaucrat.  I  know  because  I  have  talked  Nietzsche 
with  them.  Griffith  Jones,  principal  of  Yorkshire  United 
College,  England,  says :  "  I  was  struck  by  the  considerable 
emphasis  laid  by  several  of  the  leading  men  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact  on  the  extent  to  which  the  cult  of  Nietzsche 
was  in  the  ascendancy  among  the  ruling  and  official  people 
of  Germany." 

Wrote  Nietzsche:  "  You  say  blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers. I  say  blessed  are  the  warmakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  Wotan,  who  is  greater  than  Jehovah."  That 
was  written  in  1894.  The  thought — Wotan! — had  endured 
in  the  Teuton's  subconscious  mind  from  the  time  its  barba- 
rians swooped  on  Rome;  their  reservations  on  Christ  made 
then  in  the  Prussian  mind  lasted  for  seventeen  centuries. 
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And  do  you  remember  what  General  Roon  said  to  Bismarck, 
when  it  was  explained  to  Roon  by  the  man  of  ' '  blood  and 
iron  "  how  he  would  inflame  France  into  war?  I  quote  from 
the  memoirs  of  Bismarck.  He  tells  of  describing  to  Roon 
and  Moltke  how  he  had  distorted  the  Ems  telegram,  convert- 
ing it  to  "  a  red  rag  to  the  Gallic  bull  " ;  and  reminiscing, 
Bismarck  wrote :  "  They  had  suddenly  recovered  their  pleas- 
ure in  eating  and  drinking  and  spoke  in  a  more  cheerful 
vein."  You  see,  war  was  again  to  be  let  loose — Valhalla! 
"  Roon  said:  '  Our  god  of  old  lives  still.'  Wotan,  the  an- 
cient deity,  was  in  Roon's  thoughts.  And  in  this  war,  when 
the  Kaiser  speaks  as  he  so  often  does  of  u  Unser  alter 
Deutsche  Gott " — "  our  old  German  God  " — the  spirit  of 
Wotan  is  loose  again.  Look  at  the  war  maps  of  the  West 
for  April,  19 17.  You  will  find  there,  near  Arras,  what  the 
Germans  have  called  the  "  Wotan  line." 

Just  one  more  thought  that  in  the  subconscious  mind  of 
the  Prussian  lurks  the  spirit  of  the  barbarian  days.  Their 
young  officers  amaze  one  until  one  understands  them.  You 
see  Prussian  lieutenants  wearing  monocles,  corsets  very 
often,  jewel  bracelets,  now  and  then,  and  handkerchiefs 
heavily  perfumed.  You  see  the  same  men  going  fearlessly 
to  their  death.  I  have  seen  their  type  jauntily  plunge  into 
the  hell  of  the  front.  He  suggests  his  barbarian  ancestor 
after  he  has  had  a  touch  of  the  effete  of  Rome.  Monocles 
and  all  are  for  reasons  of  vanity;  it  is  quite  chic  in  Prussia 
for  a  young  officer  to  seem  a  bit  effeminate;  but  it  is  all  on 
the  surface;  his  barbarian  soul  saves  him  from  degeneracy. 
Let  the  call  of  battle  come  and  up  out  of  the  subconscious 
mind  floods  Valhalla  and  in  he  goes  fighting,  like  a  fiend. 
Which  is  why  the  Prussian  officers  have  been  so  efficient.  Do 
you  know  what  a  Baron,  an  officer  of  Prussian  Guards,  told 
me?  "We  consider  any  man  who  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
discipline  to  be  degraded.  I  told  my  men  that  I  would  not 
take  a  degraded  man  into  battle.  A  degraded  man  was  not 
fit  to  die  for  Germany."  Ponder  that?  The  glorification  of 
life  is  death — death  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  the  old  Teu- 
tonic barbarian  idea — the  Valkerie  ride  to  the  halls  of  Wo- 
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tan;  then  everybody  drinking  mead  and  having  a  lovely 
time. 

WHAT  IS  PRUSSIANISM  ? 

That  is  a  subconscious  thing  which  one  must  consider 
in  treating  of  Prussianism.  Now  what  is  Prussianism,  how 
did  it  happen,  who  did  it,  what  is  it  doing?  It  is  a  bitter 
thing,  Prussianism;  it  was  born  in  bitterness.  It  was  born 
because  Europe  had  made  a  battlefield  out  of  Prussia  for 
centuries.  The  birth  of  German  military  efficiency,  which 
is  part  of  it,  came  at  the  time  of  the  great  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, whose  ideas  were  used  by  Frederick  the  Great  to 
make  an  efficient  army.  It  came  into  being  again  when  Na- 
poleon conquered  Prussia  and  humbled  a  queen  who  was 
loved  by  her  people — Queen  Louise.  Napoleon  told  her  that 
she  could  not  have  an  army  of  more  than  20,000  soldiers, 
and  Prussia  became  bitter  and  tricked  Napoleon.  The  Prus- 
sian General  Stein  conceived  the  plan  of  training  20,000  men 
— complying  with  Napoleon's  orders.  When  they  were 
trained,  he  passed  them  into  a  reserve  and  took  20,000  more. 
So  never  having  more  than  20,000  soldiers  at  one  time,  Stein 
soon  built  up  an  army  big  enough  to  crush  Napoleon  at  Wa- 
terloo. 

That  campaign  finished,  the  Germans  went  back  into 
the  rut.  As  Voltaire  said  of  them :  "  England  rules  the 
waves.  France  rules  the  land.  Germany  rules  the  clouds. " 
They  went  around  with  their  heads  in  the  clouds;  they  be- 
came steeped  in  Christianity,  sentimentality,  and  beer.  They 
began  to  reproduce  wonderful  music,  wonderful  literature, 
wonderful  drama. 

Then  came  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  with  Prussianism 
stirring  up  the  German  people  again,  firing  them  after  con- 
flicts with  Denmark  and  Austria;  but  the  spirit  could  not 
hold.  The  subconscious  lust  of  the 'old  Teutonic  barbarians 
for  war  was  only  awakened  for  a  time ;  so  we  discover  a  Ger- 
many after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  that  was  the  "  flat- 
land  of  Europe."  To  quote  H.  L.  Mencken:  "  Nietzsche  ac- 
cused the  Germans  of  stupidity,  superstitiousness,  and  silli- 
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ness;  and  of  a  chronic  weakness  for  dodging  issues,  a  fatu- 
ous '  barnyard  and  green  grazing  contentment ' ;  of  yielding 
supinely  to  the  commands  and  exactions  of  clumsy  and  un- 
intelligent government;  and  of  degrading  education  to  the 
low  level  of  mere  cramming  and  examination-passing;  of  a 
congenital  inability  to  understand  and  absorb  the  culture 
of  other  peoples,  and  particularly  the  culture  of  the  French; 
and  of  a  boorish  bumptiousness  and  an  ignorant,  ostrich-like 
complacency;  of  a  systematic  hostility  to  men  of  genius, 
whether  in  art,  science,  or  philosophy  ( so  that  Schopenhauer, 
dead  in  i860,  remained  '  the  last  German  who  was  a  Euro- 
pean event ')  ;  of  a  slavish  devotion  to  '  the  two  great  Euro- 
pean narcotics,  alcohol  and  Christianity ';  of  a  profound 
beeriness,  a  spiritual  dyspepsia,  a  puerile  mysticism,  an  in- 
eradicable liking  for  '  the  obscure,  evolving,  crepuscular, 
damp,  and  shrouded.'  "  The  Germany  of  that  day — after 
1870 — delighted  in  sticky  sentimentality,  simply  piety,  mys- 
ticism, romanticism,  and  brass  bands.  Wagner  was  writing 
his  operas. 

It  was  the  Germany  that  the  world  loved.  It  was  the 
Germany  that  could  not  have  ruthlessly  killed  civilians  from 
the  air,  on  the  seas,  and  on  land.  It  was  the  Germany  that 
the  neutral  world  had  in  mind  when  the  war  broke  out  and 
the  neutral  world  said :  "  We  know  the  German  people.  They 
love  home  and  children  and  Christmas.  They  could  not  do 
these  things  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  doing  in  Belgium. 
It  is  not  in  their  character."  The  neutral  world  was  think- 
ing of  old  Germany ;  the  world  was  thinking  of  the  symbol  it 
had  for  Germany.  Just  as  it  visualized  John  Bull  when  it 
thought  of  England;  for  Germany,  the  symbol  was  a  kindly 
faced,  absent-minded  professor  with  quite  a  beery  waistline 
and  spots  on  his  coat  and  large  spectacles.  The  world  did 
not  know  then  the  symbol  of  New  Germany — a  handsome, 
trimly-built  officer  who  wears  a  helmet,  who  has  a  command- 
ing eye  and  a  strong  arm,  who  is  no  coward,  who  is  cynical, 
a  strong  and  clever  bully.  He  is  a  product  of  New  Germany. 
He  is  the  reincarnation  of  the  old  barbarian.  He  is  the  man 
with  the  dainty  handkerchiefs  and  the  Wotan  soul.     He  is 
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of  the  class  in  Germany  that  in  the  last  ten  years  has  openly 
eliminated  any  thought  of  Christianity. 

NIETZSCHE  AND  THE  TRANSITION 

And  the  transition  from  the  spectacled  professor  to  the 
military  bully.  It  came  after  Frederich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche 
began  to  write.  He  made  not  a  dent  until  1892,  when  with 
the  new  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  on  the  throne,  a  new  Germany 
was  evolving.  In  writing,  painting,  and  music,  spontaneity 
was  replacing  old  conventional  forms.  From  a  fog  of  ob- 
scureness,  dogma,  and  sterility,  the  German  universities 
emerged  to  attract  students  from  all  over  the  world.  The 
discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  scientists  were  being  hooked 
up  to  the  moneymills;  a  great  merchant  fleet  was  building; 
German  commercial  travelers  were  bringing  German  goods 
to  the  remote  places  of  the  earth.  The  band-braying,  beer- 
swilling  days  of  the  seventies  changed  into  days  of  tense, 
national,  commercial  expansion.  People  became  rich;  the 
army  became  great;  a  powerful  navy  was  contemplated. 
Conscious  of  its  power,  its  nostrils  aquiver,  the  young  Ger- 
man giant  sought  for  an  expression  of  the  transition  that  it 
felt,  but  could  not  analyze. 

So  with  Wilhelm  II  on  the  throne,  Nietzsche  published 
"  Thus  Spake  Zarusthustra  " — the  expression  of  New  Ger- 
many for  which  its  people  had  been  groping.  When  the  book 
came  out  Bismarck  was  tottering;  the  Socialistic  teachings 
of  Karl  Marx  were  making  converts  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands;  the  government  needed  a  national  message  to 
stiffen  it.  In  "  Thus  Spake  Zarusthustra  "  it  found  this 
message.  The  book  had  two  great  advantages.  It  would 
not  offend  German  susceptibilities  like  Nietzsche's  two  pre- 
vious works,  and  it  defended  the  state,  being  undermined  by 
Socialism,  and  offered  a  new  theory  that  combated  Socialism. 

With  the  government  secretly  encouraging  the  circula- 
tion of  "Thus  Spake  Zarusthustra,"  Nietzsche  was  made; 
and  his  influence  upon  the  German  people  from  1892  till  to- 
day was  decidedly  potent.  Where  there  had  been  only  one 
haughty  class  in  Germany,  the  junkers,  Nietzsche  made  the 
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whole  nation  haughty.  Nearly  every  reader  of  Nietzsche 
who  is  caught  by  his  flashing,  powerful  style  believes  that  he 
(the  reader)  is  the  Superman.  Wherein  lies  the  clever  poi- 
son of  Nietzschean  philosophy.  What  it  has  done  to  Ger- 
many today  is  obvious — justification  merely  by  self,  hauteur, 
ruthlessness. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  Germans  do  not  read  Nietzsche. 
Every  graduate  of  a  German  university  or  gymnasium 
(High  School)  knows  his  Nietzsche.  And  from  that  class 
are  selected  the  men  who  fill  the  bureaucratic  positions  of 
Germany.  Not  an  officer  but  who  knows  his  Nietzsche. 
Fancy  these  Nietzschean  words  not  being  instilled  into  the 
mind  of  an  officer :  "  /  do  not  advise  you  to  compromise  and 
to  make  peace,  but  to  conquer.  Let  your  labor  be  fighting 
and  your  peace,  victory!'  Can  you  imagine  those  hotheads, 
who  in  the  mess  room  of  the  German  navy  thumped  the  table 
tops  and  drank  "  Der  Tag !  "  can  you  imagine  them  not  be- 
ing under  the  influence  of  Nietzschean  philosophy  ? 

The  new  Germany  that  began  when  Wilhelm  II  began 
as  Kaiser  is  not  interpreted  by  Goethe  or  Beethoven.  To 
the  world  it  could  be  presented  as  an  operatic  tragedy — li- 
bretto by  Frederich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche,  music  by  Richard 
Strauss.  The  powerful  sentences  of  the  philosopher,  the 
powerful  bars  of  the  musician  stretching  with  life,  lusting 
for  conquest,  conscious  of  force — that  is  the  spirit  of  Prus- 
sianized Germany. 

Nietzsche's  thoughts  turned  the  German  mind  from 
Goethe  to  Pan-Germanism.  He  got  them  in  the  mood  for 
that  amazing  new  science  which  goes  by  the  high  sounding 
name  of  Welt  Politik,  but  whose  chief  characteristic  seems 
to  be  the  negation  of  every  law  of  honor  and  every  principle 
of  justice,  especially  toward  weaker  nations.  As  H.  G.  Wells 
said:  "A  perfect  world  organization  of  supersneaks."  Ex- 
pand! Dominate!  I>y  diplomacy  or  armed  conquest — that 
is  the  goal  of  Prussianism. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  things  that  Nietzsche  has 
written  and  which  his  apostles  in  Germany  have  devoured. 
He  wrote: 
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1  A  new  beatitude  give  I  unto  you:  Be  Hard." 

'  The  zveak  and  the  botched  must  perish.     That  is  the 
first  principle  of  our  humanity/' 

'  You  say  that  a  good  cause  hallows  every  war.    I  tell 
you  that  a  good  zvar  hallozvs  every  cause." 

'  The  new  Empire  has  more  need  of  foes  than  of 
friends." 

'  War  and  courage  have  done  more  great  things  than 
charity." 

'  Thus  woidd  I  have  men  and  women,  the  one  tit  for 
zvarfare,  the  other  fit  for  giving  birth." 

Think  of  that  last,  then  think  of  the  iron  rings  and  the 
war  brides  of  Germany;  of  the  German  women  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  when  the  war  began  were  made  to  take  soldiers, 
strangers  to  them,  in  marriage.  The  Belgian  women  and 
the  women  of  Northern  France  brought  to  Germany  for  the 
birth  of  their  children ;  and  the  babies  taken  away  from  them, 
to  be  brought  up  as  Germans — cannon  fodder  for  another 
generation's  step  in  the  Pan-German  scheme.  Do  you  know 
that  in  peace  time  just  before  the  war,  Prussia  legalized  the 
illegitimate  child,  encouraged  his  production  ?  It  meant  more 
births,  more  soldiers  for  Prussianism — twenty  years  hence. 
And  the  inspiration  for  that,  using  the  women  to  create  fu- 
ture soldiers ;  is  it  not  there  in  Nietzsche — "  the  one  fit  for 
warfare,  the  other  fit  for  giving  birth." 

And  consider  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  one's  duty  to  make 
the  weak  perish — "  and  they  should  be  helped  to  perish." 
Belgium  ?    Servia  ?    Rumania  ? 

Nietzsche  was  the  prophet  of  the  Mailed  Fist.  His  writ- 
ings, widely  taught,  widely  read — in  the  autocracy — have 
had  a  profound  influence  on  Germany  from  the  time  of  the 
ascension  of  Wilhelm  II  to  the  throne.  Nietzsche's  was  the 
message  to  the  Superman  and  in  his  words  the  German  giant, 
stretching  its  limbs  and  blinking  round  for  a  place  in  the  sun, 
found  crystallized  the  cavernous  thoughts  of  the  nation.  To 
the  Superman — the  superpeople,  the  Germans — was  Nietz- 
sche's message,  as  harsh  as  nature,  exhorting  them  to  "  Be 
Hard." 
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THE   FABLE   OF   THE   SUPERMAN 

And  the  Superman?  The  leader  of  the  super-people? 
"  Remember/'  declared  Wilhelm  II,  "  that  you  are  the  chosen 
people.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  has  descended  upon  me,  be- 
cause I  am  the  German  Emperor.  .  .  .  Woe  and  death 
to  those  who  oppose  my  will !  Woe  and  death  to  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  my  mission." 

And  the  mission?  Read  Nietzsche;  read  Treitschke; 
read  Bernhardi;  read  the  Kaiser  speeches;  read  the  Pan- 
German  propaganda  of  191 1.  Talk  to  the  Big  Business  men 
of  the  Rhineland,  to  the  junker  aristocrats.  It  is  world  do- 
minion, the  spread  of  Kultur,  cynically  ignoring  the  rights 
and  desires  of  other  nationalities  to  live  as  they  will. 

Prussianism  was  perfected  in  its  present  form  by  Bis- 
marck. He  grew  afraid  of  it  and  when  Wilhelm  II  came  to 
the  throne  Bismarck  warned  him  against  it.  The  great  Chan- 
cellor saw  that  he  had  created  something  which  would  grow 
and  grow  and  end  by  devouring  those  who  created  it.  He 
warned  the  Kaiser  to  make  friends  with  his  neighbors  and 
to  be  content  with  his  position  in  central  Europe.  The 
softer  people  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  and  all  the  lesser  states 
had  been  brought  under  Prussia's  dominion  and  Bismarck 
proceeded  to  Prussianize  them.  They  were  too  human  to 
suit  the  plans  of  "  blood  and  iron."  The  Socialists  were 
gaining  in  numbers.  Karl  Marx  was  making  converts  by 
the  thousands.  The  new  Empire  twenty  years  after  its  foun- 
dation was  threatened  by  Socialism;  so  the  shrewd  Bismarck 
consulted  with  the  young  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  They  studied 
the  discontent.  They  found  out  what  the  mob  wanted.  It 
wanted  more  than  they  could  give  it,  but  they  could  give  it 
certain  things.  They  shrewdly  decided  to  do  this  instead  of 
waiting  for  revolution  to  erupt  the  reforms. 

A  paternal  government  loving  its  people,  weeping  at  the 
thought  of  any  one  of  them  being  underpaid,  magnanimously 
granted  Socialistic  reforms.  It  was  an  Imperial  bribe;  in 
as  many  words  Bismarck  says  in  his  Memoirs:  "  Give  the 
people  a  soft  bed  and  a  full  stomach  and  they  won't  think 
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too  much."  So  the  Prussians  gave  Germany  their  prosper- 
ity. The  people  got  government  accident  insurance,  old  age 
insurance,  sickness  insurance,  non-employment  insurance. 
They  were  certain  that  they  never  could  become  paupers. 
They  were  taken  care  of.  The  government  became  paternal- 
istic, the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  Kaiser  became  as  chil- 
dren to  a  father ;  the  father  took  care  of  them.  He  let  none 
of  them  go  hungry.  So  they  were  very  loyal  to  him  and 
anything  the  father  did  was  right.  They  were  given  excel- 
lent music  and  excellent  drama  at  absurdly  cheap  prices. 
Railroads  owned  by  the  government  and  steamship  lines 
subsidized  by  the  government  gave  manufacturers  all  kinds 
of  special  rates  for  export  business.  German  goods  could 
thus  undersell  other  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  And 
under  Prussianism,  Germany  prospered.  We  shall  presently 
consider  this  prosperity,  for  it  was  wholly  false;  it  was  paid 
out  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  But  it  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose.    It  put  the  German  soul  to  sleep. 

WHY  THE  PRUSSIANS   FIGHT 

Under  the  system  the  German  people  were  taken  care 
of,  fed  if  necessary,  given  jobs,  and  made  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  government.  When  the  war  came  it  was  natural 
for  the  Germans  to  reason :  "  The  Kaiser  has  given  us  this 
and  that.  Life  under  him  has  been  very  comfortable.  We 
desire  to  preserve  the  Fatherland  that  has  given  us  that. 
So  we  fight."  And  Prussianism  collected.  For  that  was 
the  thought  behind  the  paternalistic  Prussianized  state;  it 
was  to  make  people  efficient  and  absolutely  loyal;  and  in  the 
background  was  the  war  machine,  waiting  for  the  day.  As 
the  German  army  became  mightier,  as  their  navy  grew,  their 
sabers  began  to  rattle.  The  very  efficiency  of  German  indus- 
try was  harnessed  to  the  war  machine.  Any  factory,  so 
constructed  in  peace  that  it  could  be  swiftly  converted  to  the 
needs  of  war,  received  extra  rebates  from  the  Imperial  rail- 
roads. Foods  and  every  kind  of  war  raw  material  was  put 
away  in  Imperial  storehouses,  replenished  when  spoiled,  for 
"  Der  Tag!  "     What  the  engineers  and  chemists  were  doing 
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in  peace  time  a  stunned  world  knew,  when  with  war  came 
liquid-fire,  chlorine-gas,  super-guns,  super-airships.  Indus- 
try had  been  producing  those  things  in  peace  time.  That 
was  one  of  the  purposes  for  Prussianized  paternalized 
industry. 

PROSPERITY  UNDER  PRUSSIANISM 

This  prosperity  of  Germany  under  Prussianism,  it  is 
vitally  important  to  consider.  From  1880,  when  it  began, 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Imperial  debt  increased  1,223 
per  cent.  The  navy  debt  increased  1,054  per  cent,  the  army 
152  per  cent  and  the  cost  of  living  115  per  cent.  This  was 
an  average  increase  of  643  per  cent.  To  meet  this  increase, 
wages  had  increased  only  31  per  cent.  The  Imperial  gov- 
ernment was  rushing  to  bankruptcy. 

From  1905  to  1914  the  deficit  grew  every  year  by  $115,- 
000,000.  The  Imperial  debt  of  $1,000,000,000  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  did  not  include  the  debts  of  Bavaria  and 
other  states  which  should  have  been  included,  for  the 
Bavarian  army  and  all  the  other  armies  were  a  part  of  the 
Imperial  army.  Germany  was  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy 
in  1914.  Her  prosperity  was  artificial.  It  was  being  paid 
for  out  of  the  Imperial  pocket.  Paternalism  costs  money. 
The  price  for  taking  care  of  the  people  and  getting  absolute 
loyalty  was  high. 

Public  expenditures  are  met  in  two  ways,  by  taxation 
or  by  indemnity.  The  mass  of  the  German  people  had  been 
taxed  all  they  could  stand;  even  dogs  and  flower  boxes  in 
windows  were  taxed.  Despite  this  taxation  the  deficit  every 
year  was  growing  greater;  still  there  was  a  chance.  The 
fortunes  of  the  rich  could  be  heavily  taxed  to  replenish  the 
Imperial  treasury.  The  Socialists  wanted  these  fortunes 
taxed.  So  did  the  Kaiser.  The  owners  of  these  fortunes — 
and  their  influence  was  powerful — fought  the  big  taxation 
plan  that  the  Kaiser  tried  to  put  through  in  19 14  to  avert 
bankruptcy.  They  demanded  that  Germany  fill  up  the  treas- 
ury by  immediately  turning  loose  the  war  machine,  collecting 
a  big  indemnity,  and  incidentally  achieving  the  first  step 
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toward  the  goal  of  Prussianism — which  is  German  dominion 
and  influence  sprawled  across  the  earth.  The  plan  was  to 
get  to  Paris  by  a  certain  day;  there  to  sign  peace  articles 
and  collect  an  indemnity  of  $7,000,000,000 — all  by  January 
of  191 5.  /  learned  that  in  Berlin.  And  England  woidd 
have  been  next — and  we  after  England. 

Imperial  Germany  has  shown  that  it  seeks  conquest.  It 
is  against  the  spirit  of  democracy.  With  democracy  in  Ger- 
many, Prussianism  could  not  exist.  Democracy  is  despised 
by  Prussianism.  The  Kaiser  hates  democracy.  He  has  the 
autocrat's  fear  of  the  spread  of  it  to  his  own  people.  So 
the  democracies  of  the  world  are  hated  by  Imperial  Germany. 
That  is  what  President  Wilson  meant  when  he  said:  "  The 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy."  That  is  why  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  continue  this  war  until  the  spirit 
of  Prussianism  is  destroyed;  because  that  spirit  is  hard  and 
cruel.  It  will  see  none  but  its  own  viewpoint.  To  attain 
its  ends,  it  will  do  anything.  While  it  exists  in  the  world, 
peace  is  impossible.  It  is  the  motive  power  for  Pan-Ger- 
manism. We  are  fighting  to  bring  about  such  a  condition 
in  the  Teutonic  Empires — for  the  war  has  Prussianized 
Austro-Hungary,  the  Balkans  and  Turkey — that  they  will 
be  able  to  sit  in  a  council  of  nations,  and  pledge  themselves 
to  keep  peace  and  play  the  game  fair.  That  is  what  the 
President  meant  when  he  said  that  no  autocracy  could  be 
trusted.  Our  war  is  a  fight  for  an  ideal ;  we  are  fighting  to 
create  a  condition  of  democracy  that  will  make  a  lasting 
peace.  No  Crusader  in  white  ever  went  to  war  more  un- 
selfishly than  we  have  done. 


WHAT  OUR  RAILROADS  CAN  DO 

H.  Dewissen 

NOTE:  The  author  of  this  article,  who  has  interviewed  some  of  the  big- 
gest railroad  men  in  America,  deems  it  advisable  to  use  a  pen  name.  But  the 
facts  are  undisguised,  and  speak  for  themselves. 


PRESENT   EQUIPMENT 

Locomotives,  steam  and  electric 65,000 

Passenger  Cars 55>ooo 

Flat  Cars,  for  artillery,  wagons,  etc 145,000 

Coal  Cars 900,000 

Box  Cars,  for  troops  and  supplies 1,041,000 

Refrigerator  Cars 53>ooo 

Other  Cars,  of  various  types 500,000 


ACCIDENT,  certainly  not  design — for  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  were  developed  for  purposes  of 
peace — has  placed  them  in  such  relations  to  the  cen- 
ters of  population,  commerce,  and  manufacturing  that  they 
will  constitute  the  most  vital  part  in  our  defensive  military 
operations.  As  the  Declaration  of  War  has  united  them  all 
under  Government  direction,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  just 
how  much  of  an  asset  these  railroads  represent  to  the  country 
in  war  plans. 

THE    ATLANTIC    COAST 

If  a  line  is  drawn  on  the  map  of  the  United  States  south 
from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  40  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  will  be  found  east  of  that  line.  In  that  terri- 
tory are  nearly  all  the  munition  plants,  three  of  the  principal 
navy  yards,  the  capital  of  the  nation,  most  of  the  principal 
cities,  more  than  half  the  manufactories,  all  the  large  anthra- 
cite fields  and  half  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  large  deposits 
of  minerals  and  oils,  and  one  thousand  miles  of  seaboard, 
any  portion  of  which  might  be  made  the  objective  of  a  land- 
ing force  from  Europe.  This  rich  territory  would  be  subject 
to  attack  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  invade  us.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  tell  in  advance  at  what  point  the  attack  would 
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be  made.  It  might  be  from  the  Maine  coast,  or  an  army 
might  be  landed  on  sparsely  settled  Cape  Cod  and  march  on 
Boston.  The  transports  and  their  convoys  might  break 
through  the  cordon  of  war  vessels  guarding  our  greatest 
city  and  attack  New  York  by  way  of  Long  Island.  They 
might  strike  at  Baltimore,  hoping  to  capture  the  national 
capital,  forty  miles  away,  and  plunge  westward  to  cut  the 
country  in  two.  The  attack  might  be  made  still  farther 
south.  To  repel  them  would  require  an  army  anywhere 
from  100,000  to  1,000,000,  with  artillery  and  full  equipment, 
deposited  at  any  place  along  the  coast  within  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours. 

To  meet  that  emergency,  the  railroads  have  at  least 
eight  tracks  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Washington.  Some 
of  them  are  along  the  coast  all  the  way.  Others  are  farther 
inland,  where  they  would  still  be  available  if  the  first  should 
be  captured  or  put  out  of  commission  by  a  sudden  coup  of 
the  enemy.  Using  only  half  the  tracks  in  one  direction,  and 
leaving  the  others  free  for  the  return  of  empty  cars  to  clear 
the  terminals,  this  gives  four  tracks,  over  each  of  which  two 
trains  an  hour  could  be  dispatched,  every  one  carrying  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  with  all  equipment.  Thus  an  army  of 
200,000  men  could  be  moved  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Boston  to  Washington  in  twenty-four  hours.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  time  the  first  trainload  started  from  Bos- 
ton, the  last  could  be  in  Washington,  allowing  for  accidents 
and  delays.  In  ten  days  1,000,000  men  and  equipment  could 
be  transported  from  one  point  to  the  other,  or  to  any  inter- 
mediate spot.  Mobility  of  such  a  high  degree  would  have 
turned  the  tide  in  the  opening  of  any  hostilities  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

South  of  Washington,  the  railroads  can  offer  at  least 
four  separate  continuous  tracks  to  Florida,  one  line  running 
to  the  very  tip  of  the  peninsula  at  Key  West.  While  the 
east  coast  would  probably  bear  the  brunt  of  an  invasion, 
men  and  supplies  must  be  brought  from  the  West  and  South- 
west. Between  the  coast  and  the  Mississippi  River  there  is 
a  splendid  network  of  railways  with  a  dozen  through  lines. 
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Running  to  Chicago  are  at  least  eight  direct  tracks,  besides 
three  railroads  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  that  may  be  con- 
nected with  Michigan  roads  over  Canadian  routes  or  by 
means  of  Lake  Erie.  These  would  be  invaluable  in  bringing 
food  from  the  great  Northwest  and  minerals  from  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  besides  their  importance  in  transporting 
soldiers  and  equipment  from  Western  mobilization  camps. 
There  are  six  railroads  from  Chicago  that  connect  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  with  the  Union  Pacific  for  the  Coast. 

THE   PACIFIC    COAST 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  railroad  in  the  country 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  Government  with  a  view  to 
its  military  value.  It  was  strongly  urged  by  President 
Buchanan.  The  road  is  double-tracked  nearly  all  the  way  to 
Ogden,  Utah.  From  there  it  can  be  converted  into  a  double 
track  by  utilizing  the  Western  Pacific,  which  parallels  it. 
The  Santa  Fe  owns  a  direct  line  from  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  and  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco  and  down  to  the 
Mexican  border.  The  Santa  Fe  is  double-tracked  much  of 
the  way.  The  Southern  Pacific  extends  east  as  far  as  New 
Orleans,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Eastern  coast  by  the 
Southern  Railway.  In  the  North  there  are  three  strong  rail- 
road systems  extending  from  Chicago  to  the  coast.  So 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  continuous  lines  across  the  conti- 
nent, with  such  a  network  of  laterals  that  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  enemy  to  cut  them  all  off.  Rail- 
roading presents  greater  difficulties  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  every  one  of  these  lines  could  be  depended  on  for  ten 
trains  a  day,  each  carrying  a  regiment  of  men  and  equip- 
ment. This  probably  would  not  be  required,  as  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  needed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  would 
come  from  east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  would  be  employed 
bringing  food  and  supplies — California  fruit  and  vegetables 
direct,  and  Western  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  to  the  packing- 
houses of  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  where  they  would  be 
transformed  into  food  products  and  forwarded  on  East. 

On  the  west  coast  there  is  one  continuous  stretch  of 
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track  near  the  shore,  and  another  farther  inland,  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  the  northern  end  of  California,  while  a 
line  some  distance  from  the  coast  continues  northward  to 
Puget  Sound,  connecting  with  the  rail  networks  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  While  the  great  desert  stretches  and 
mountain  difficulties  have  prevented  the  development  of  all 
the  coastwise  rail  facilities  which  might  be  desired,  there  are 
interior  detours  safely  sheltered  behind  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains which  would  be  valuable  auxiliary  routes.  An  inva- 
sion would  be  difficult  except  at  or  near  the  great  ports,  and 
these  are  served  by  east  and  west  lines  so  well  that  large 
forces  could  be  rushed  across  the  continent  to  meet  almost 
any  emergency. 

In  all,  the  united  railroads  of  the  country  can  offer  the 
government  257,000  miles  of  railway  lines,  as  many  miles 
of  steel  rails  as  there  are  miles  of  highway  outside  the  large 
cities.  All  these  roads  are  connected  and  all  capable  of 
unified,  effective  operation. 

THE    LESSON    OF    MEXICO 

In  moving  the  first  100,000  troops  to  the  Mexican  bor- 
der last  summer,  the  equipment  used  in  350  trains,  over  dis- 
tances varying  from  600  to  3,000  miles,  consisted  of : 

4,900  locomotives  I,3°°  box  cars 

3,900  passenger  cars  800  flat  cars 

2,000  stock  cars  400  baggage  cars 

This  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  equipment. 
Not  only  was  little  or  no  equipment  taken  out  of  the  regular 
train  service,  but  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  at  their 
height  at  that  season  of  the  year,  were  not  interfered  with, 
and  there  was  no  congestion  or  delay  at  any  point.  If  it  be- 
comes necessary,  regular  traffic  will  be  shoved  aside  as  has 
generally  been  done  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Of  course  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  all  the  immense 
amount  of  rolling  stock  of  all  the  American  railroads  at  any 
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one  point.  By  rough  calculation,  the  locomotives  and  cars 
in  the  United  States  constantly  occupy  between  50,000  and 
60,000  miles  of  track.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  them  are 
in  use  at  any  one  time — the  freight  cars  in  the  country,  for 
instance,  traveling  about  one  hour  in  twenty  on  an  average. 
One  of  the  great  efficiency  problems  being  worked  out  is  how 
to  keep  the  engines  and  cars  moving  in  well  scattered  terri- 
tory, each  contributing  its  share  to  the  general  movement  of 
troops,  equipment,  and  supplies,  and  getting  back  to  its  start- 
ing point  without  impeding  the  other  cars  coming  in  the 
same  direction.  This  is  where  the  centrally  organized  rail- 
way body  will  be  of  the  utmost  service.  In  co-operation  with 
the  military  authorities  they  will  plan  the  transportation  cam- 
paign to  meet  every  contingency,  dividing  the  traffic  among 
the  roads  so  as  to  keep  the  terminals  and  junctions  clear  and 
the  cars  and  engines  working  as  many  hours  a  day  as  is 
possible. 

OTHER    LESSONS 

A  great  lesson  was  learned  by  the  government  and  the 
railroads  in  the  Spanish-American  war.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  little  opportunity  to  develop  the  military  use 
of  railroads.  A  few  lines  were  used  in  the  Civil  War,  which 
was  the  first  real  demonstration  of  the  military  efficiency  of 
rail  lines.  Equipment,  especially  in  the  South,  where  all  the 
operations  took  place,  was  of  the  crudest.  Yet  even  as  far 
back  as  the  Civil  War  the  coup  of  Stonewall  Jackson  in  cap- 
turing eight  locomotives  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  divert- 
ing them  to  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  was  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  gained  by  the  South  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Rebellion.  Frail,  spider}/  bridges,  and  light  rails  that 
undulated  with  the  weight  of  the  primitive  little  locomotives 
and  box  cars  of  the  day,  enabled  the  great  Southern  tactician 
to  swing  his  forces  to  strategic  points  in  a  way  that  was  the 
despair  of  his  opponents.  To-day,  the  railways  are  ballasted 
to  carry  the  heaviest  loads  that  can  be  placed  upon  them. 
They  have  engines  that  can  roll  rapidly  up  a  grade  with  10,- 
000  tons  behind  them.  Instead  of  the  old  disconnected  sec- 
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tions  with  varying  gauge,  they  have  physical  connection  with 
standard  tracks.  The  unifying  committee  with  ample  au- 
thority eliminates  all  junction  delays  and  misunderstandings. 
Even  the  interruptions  of  traffic  incidental  to  war  are  pro- 
vided for. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

The  Dayton  flood  of  191 3  washed  out  or  disabled  every 
road  running  into  the  city  and  left  a  population  of  125,000 
cut  of!  from  the  world  and  facing  death  from  exposure  and 
starvation.  All  Central  and  Southern  Ohio  were  paralyzed 
by  the  rushing  waters.  Bridges  were  washed  out  in  all  di- 
rections for  miles.  Yet  within  forty-eight  hours  the  rail- 
roads had  relief  trains  within  accessible  distance  from  the 
sufferers.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  waters  had  receded, 
railway  traffic  was  being  handled  as  before.  Meantime,  three 
great  east  and  west  trunk  lines  passing  through  the  stricken 
district  were  obliged  to  divert  their  trains  over  another  road, 
outside  the  flood  zone.  The  road,  among  the  busiest  in  the 
world  in  normal  times,  accepted  the  additional  burden  and 
carried  it  without  serious  impediment. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  things  that  the  railroad  committee 
on  defense  is  working  with  the  military  authorities.  In  this 
they  have  the  lessons  of  transportation  in  the  European  war 
to  go  by;  but  even  the  railroad  problems  of  that  war  are  be- 
ing worked  out  largely  by  Americans.  It  was  an  American 
citizen  that  taught  the  Germans  how  to  transport  artillery, 
service  wagons,  and  animals  quickly  and  efficiently.  It  is  an 
American  railroad  man,  trained  in  handling  the  New  York 
commuter  rush,  who  is  systematizing  the  transportation  of 
British  troops  to  and  from  mobilization  camps.  More  than 
1,400,000  railroad  men  trained  to  systematic  co-operation 
are  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  serving  their  coun- 
try in  this  war.  When  the  time  comes,  the  American  rail- 
roads will  show  what  they  can  do. 


HOLLAND,    WRIGHT,    LEWIS,    & 

COMPANY 

Inventors  and  Purveyors  Extraordinary 

to  the  Governments  of  the  World 

in  Account  with  Uncle  Sam 

(Talks  With  Three  Big  Munition  Men) 

H.  Thompson  Rich 

WE  have  opened  a  new  account.  The  war  has  com- 
pelled us  to  bank  heavily  upon  three  American 
inventions  we  forced  to  Europe  for  first  recogni- 
tion. Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Government  has  placed 
orders  for  38  submarines,  3500  aeroplanes,  and  6000  machine 
guns.  And  now  comes  the  news  that  Congress  has  voted 
$640,000,000  to  win  the  war  in  the  air,  and  is  talking  seri- 
ously of  spending  $2,500,000,000  on  coast  defense — which 
means  submarines  and  machine  guns,  as  well  as  big  rifles. 
Holland,  Wright,  Lewis.  They  are  magic  names.  And 
behind  them  are  ideas  which  have  so  revolutionized  modern 
warfare  that  the  1914-and-after  article  no  more  resembles 
the  old-fashioned  variety  than  common  powder  resembles 
trinitrotoluol. 

submarines 

J.  P.  Holland  designed  the  first  successful  submarine, 
over  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  amid  the  clatter  and  roar  of 
silk  factories;  and  after  a  long  struggle,  he  finally  won  the 
support  of  Isaac  L.  Rice,  the  financier,  who  backed  the  pro- 
ject and  saw  it  through.  The  result  was  the  Holland, 
launched  in  1900. 

This  craft,  by  its  successful  performance,  won  quick 
favor  abroad.  England,  France,  Russia,  Japan,  and  Ger- 
many immediately  began  laying  plans  for  Holland-type  boats. 
The  United  States  was  the  only  large  nation  that  held  back. 
Here  was  a  weapon  that  could  cruise  like  a  battleship,  dive 
like  a  fish,  and  rise  suddenly  to  deliver  a  death-blow  at  some 
unsuspecting  enemy.    Bui  Uncle  Sam  refused  to  acknowledge 
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its  possibilities,  during  all  the  years  that  Europe  was  eagerly 
taking  it  up.  What  few  under-surface  boats  our  Govern- 
ment did  acquire  were  more  for  experimental  purposes  than 
anything  else,  and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  task  of  helping 
defend  our  3,000  miles  of  coastline.  Yet  our  manufacturers 
during  those  years  were  turning  out  quantities  of  submarines 
for  foreign  governments,  craft  unexcelled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  Submarine  Boat  Company  recently  built  ten 
submersibles  for  a  European  Power,  of  a  type  in  advance 
even  of  Germany's  latest  U-boats. 

By  the  time  the  war  came,  Europe  had  over  400  sub- 
marines, all  up-to-date;  while  we  had  but  2J,  only  nine  of 
which  were  modern.  Now,  after  three  years  of  it,  with  the 
demand  for  these  craft  far  greater  than  the  supply — which  is 
enormous — heaven  alone  knows  how  many  submarines  are 
in  commission  abroad.  The  Central  Powers  are  authentic- 
ally reported  to  have  over  500,  and  it  is  well  known  the  Allies 
are  not  far  behind  them.  Yet  in  those  three  years  of  fiery 
experience,  Uncle  Sam  has  not  added  over  four  boats  to  his 
sub-surface  fleet — and  more  than  that  number  have  been 
wrecked  or  scrapped.  So  as  far  as  submarines  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  worse  off  than  we  were  in  19 14. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  ordered  38  of  these 
boats  to  be  built  at  once,  and  that  there  are  something  like 
J  J  more  under  construction,  is  promising.  But  getting  them 
built  is  quite  another  matter.  With  the  major  portion  of  the 
big  naval  program  not  even  under  way;  with  the  immediate 
and  pressing  need  for  1,000  merchant  ships  confronting  our 
builders ;  with  structural  steel  at  a  premium, — with  these  and 
other  gigantic  problems  of  quick  preparation  for  war  to  face, 
it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  manufacturer  is  up  against  a  stiff 
proposition.  The  fact  that  we  should  have  begun  three  years 
ago  does  not  help  us  now.  We  have  got  to  build  these  boats, 
no  matter  what  obstacles  stand  in  the  way.  Moreover,  we 
have  got  to  build  many  more  like  them  in  the  next  couple  of 
years.  The  foremost  naval  authorities  have  shown  that  we 
need  300  submarines  to  properly  wage  this  war. 

Of  all  the  weapons  that  went  into  the  great  world 
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struggle,  the  submarine  entered  most  clouded  in  doubt.  It 
was  a  dark  horse.  But  like  many  another  dark  horse,  it  has 
come  through  a  winner.  Those  who  had  their  money  up  on 
it  wear  broad  smiles.  Those  who  were  afraid  to  bet  are 
going  around  grumbling.  Europe  put  her  money  up  and 
won.  America  kept  her  money  in  her  pocket.  It  is  not  hard 
to  guess  who  is  doing  the  grumbling. 

AEROPLANES 

Consider  aeroplanes  for  a  moment.  These,  too,  are  an 
American  invention.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the  Wright 
brothers,  of  their  early  experiments  with  kites  and  gliding 
machines  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  of  their  further  experiments 
at  Kittyhawk,  North  Carolina,  where  they  actually  flew. 

The  Wrights  were  patriotic  Americans.  They  offered 
their  invention  to  the  Government,  just  as  Holland  had  done. 
And  as  in  his  case,  Washington  rejected  the  idea.  Then, 
after  a  hard  fight  for  funds,  they  built  two  or  three  more  ma- 
chines and  went  to  Europe.  That  was  in  1908.  In  the  same 
year,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1909,  flights  of  so  successful 
a  character  were  made  that  the  French  Government  became 
interested.  The  brothers  then  returned  to  America,  and 
again  offered  the  United  States  authorities  the  idea.  This 
time  they  were  successful.  Uncle  Sam,  having  been  "shown," 
turned  around  and  bought  back  from  France  the  basic  pat- 
ents of  the  machine,  and  it  was  officially  adopted  by  the 
Government. 

But  having  something  adopted  and  getting  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  for  construction  are  two  entirely  different 
things.  Up  until  1914  we  had  less  than  100  planes,  while 
Europe  had  over  1,000  and  was  acquiring  more  at  the  utmost 
capacity  of  her  factories.  Once  again,  Europe  had  picked  a 
dark  horse.  Once  again,  America  had  kept  her  money  in  her 
pocket. 

American  manufacturers  had  not  been  asleep  though. 
Ever  since  and  even  before  the  war  broke  out,  they  had  been 
busy  developing  new  ideas  in  engines  and  planes.  The 
Wright-Martin  Aeroplane  Company  recently  delivered  450 
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Hispana-Suisa  engines  to  France — a  type  developed  right 
here  in  the  United  States,  that  is  the  equal  of  any  aeroplane 
engine  made.  Moreover,  some  of  the  very  latest  British  and 
French  models,  capable  of  making  over  150  miles  an  hour, 
were  designed  in  this  country. 

MACHINE    GUNS 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  machine  guns.  We  have 
enough  of  the  heavy  Benet  Mercie  types.  It  is  the  light,  air- 
cooled,  600-shot-a-minute  Lewis  model  that  we  need.  Gen- 
eral Sir  Douglas  Haig,  David  Lloyd  George,  and  many 
others  have  come  out  openly  and  said  it  is  the  best  gun  in 
the  world.  And  the  war  has  proved  that  they  are  right. 
Over  80,000  are  in  use  on  the  Western  front  alone,  and  have 
been  one  of  the  dominant  factors  there. 

The  Lewis  gun,  too,  is  an  American  invention.  Colonel 
Lewis,  in  191 1,  brought  a  hand-made  model  to  Washington 
and  exhibited  it.  It  proved  a  revelation,  yet  nothing  hap- 
pened. He  then  went  away  and  built  four  complete  guns, 
at  his  own  expense.  These  he  brought  to  Washington  and 
exhibited  in  19 12.  A  number  of  remarkable  performances 
were  made  before  the  Secretary  of  War  and  officers  of  the 
Army,  the  gun  firing  United  States  service  ammunition.  A 
little  later,  an  equally  remarkable  showing  was  made  at  the 
Signal  Corps  Aviation  School  at  College  Park,  Maryland, 
when  the  gun  was  fired  from  an  aeroplane  in  flight.  This 
was  the  first  time  a  machine  gun  had  ever  been  so  fired  from 
an  aeroplane. 

After  these  tests,  Colonel  Lewis  formally  presented  the 
gun  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification.  And  once 
again,  as  in  the  cases  of  Holland  and  the  Wrights,  the  Gov- 
ernment rejected  an  American  invention  that  was  afterwards 
to  find  recognition  in  Europe  and  return  to  us  with  the  laurel 
of  foreign  praise. 

When  Colonel  Lewis  went  abroad,  in  January  of  19 13, 
he  took  with  him  the  four  guns  he  had  made  for  Government 
demonstration.  These  guns  found  instant  favor  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  among  other  triumphs,  Belgium  took  them  up  and 
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the  Armes  Automatique  Lewis  was  formed.  This  company 
immediately  undertook  the  manufacture  of  the  American  gun 
at  Liege.  But  the  work  was  soon  removed  to  the  Birming- 
ham Small  Arms  Company,  England,  where  operations  were 
begun  on  a  large  scale. 

When  the  war  came,  practically  the  entire  capacity  of 
the  Birmingham  plant  was  turned  over  to  making  Lewis 
guns.  And  the  British  Government,  with  both  Lewis  and 
Vickers  factories  open  to  them,  have  produced  at  least  six 
times  as  many  Lewis  as  Vickers  guns.  In  fact,  the  demand 
for  this  gun  has  been  so  great  that  the  Savage  Arms  Com- 
pany, an  American  firm,  has  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the 
Birmingham  plant,  and  has  been  supplying  Lewis  guns  to 
Great  Britain  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  400  a  week.  A  large 
Lewis  gun  factory  has  also  been  started  in  France. 

Yet  until  our  trouble  with  Mexico  arose  recently,  Uncle 
Sam  had  only  one  of  these  guns,  the  original  model.  When 
the  southern  border  became  turbulent,  Washington  saw  that 
Lewis  guns  were  going  to  be  needed.  The  Government, 
therefore,  borrowed  from  Canada  350  Lewis  guns,  firing 
British  ammunition.  It  was  these  guns  that  sent  the  Mexi- 
cans about  their  business. 

But  still  we  failed  to  act,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
spring  of  19 16  the  Savage  Company  submitted  one  of  the 
Lewis  guns  firing  United  States  ammunition  to  a  severe  test 
at  Springfield  Arsenal,  the  result  of  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. This  was  followed  by  the  still  more  severe  Platts- 
burg  test,  in  which  the  Lewis  gun  competed  for  the  first  time 
in  America  against  the  Benet-Mercie,  with  the  result  that  all 
doubt  of  Lewis  superiority  was  removed.  Yet  a  year  went 
by,  and  just  the  other  day  came  the  first  order,  for  6,000.  Of 
these,  only  half  are  for  the  Army.  The  rest  are  for  the 
other  branches  of  the  service. 

That  6,000  Lewis  guns  is  all  right  for  a  starter.  But 
even  provided  they  can  be  turned  out  in  record  time,  they  are 
insufficient  for  the  army  we  are  planning  to  send  to  Europe. 
Military  men  are  agreed  that  the  proper  number  of  these 
guns  needed  is  not  under  25,000. 
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Only  a  few  years  ago  the  submarine,  aeroplane,  and 
machine  gun  were  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Now  they 
are  accepted  standards  of  warfare,  and  the  industries 
resultant  from  them  represent  an  investment  of  billions  of 
dollars,  giving  employment  to  whole  armies  of  men.  In  so 
short  a  time  as  the  duration  of  the  war,  these  weapons  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  in  battle  the  stern  stuff  that 
American  inventive  genius  is  made  of,  and  have  justified 
their  backers'  confidence  ten  times  over. 

WHAT  MR.  SUTPHEN  SAID 

I  went  to  see  Vice-President  Sutphen  of  the  Submarine 
Boat  Company  the  other  day.  I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  our 
manufacturers  would  be  able  to  supply  the  United  States 
with  enough  submarines,  at  short  notice,  to  win  the  war.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  we  had  delayed  too  long,  or 
whether  there  was  still  time. 

"  It  is  late  enough,"  said  Mr.  Sutphen,  "  but  not  too  late. 
The  great  problems  of  a  hurry-up  job  are  organization  and 
standardization.  If  the  Government  gives  us  the  large  order 
that  we  are  hoping  for,  we  will  guarantee  to  break  all  records. 
But  we  cannot  perform  magic. 

"  Germany  is  said  to  turn  out  submarines  at  the  rate  of 
three  a  week.  Well,  that  is  rather  good.  But  the  submarine 
companies  of  the  United  States,  working  in  unison,  could 
turn  them  out  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day.  This  assertion  is  posi- 
tively so,  and  is  based  upon  actual  past  performances.  For 
instance,  a  British  engineer,  visiting  this  country  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  Government,  asked  our  company  if  we  were  pre- 
pared to  build  submarine  chasers  in  large  numbers.  The 
boats  in  question  are  craft  with  a  length  of  80  feet,  a  beam  of 
12^  feet,  a  speed  of  19  knots  per  hour,  a  draught  of  only 
4^4  feet,  and  a  displacement  of  but  30  tons.  We  replied  that 
we  could  turn  out  such  craft  by  the  hundreds,  provided  we 
were  given  a  big  contract  so  that  we  could  do  everything 
in  wholesale  quantities.  The  English  engineer  went  back 
and  reported  to  his  Government  what  we  had  said.  As  a 
result,  an  order  for  550  boats  was  placed.    These  550  boats 
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were  turned  out  and  delivered  to  the  British  Government, 
complete  from  anchor-ropes  to  gun-mounts,  in  less  than  550 
days. 

"  The  problems  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  producing 
this  remarkable  record  are  the  same  problems  which  would 
arise  in  building  large  numbers  of  submarines  for  the  United 
States  Government.  For  example,  take  the  problem  of  stand- 
ardization. In  the  building  of  these  550  boats  a  single  boat 
was  first  built,  according  to  carefully  drawn  plans.  Then 
this  boat  was  taken  to  pieces  and  550  counterparts  made 
for  each  part.  When  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  each  boat  contained  over  500,000  separate  parts,  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  becomes  apparent.  Think  of  pro- 
ducing 25,000,000  separate  parts!  It  meant  the  organiza- 
tion of  thousands  of  laborers,  the  gathering  together  of 
whole  forests  of  lumber. 

"  The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  erect  a  huge  plant  on  the 
shore  of  Levis,  Canada.  There  our  men  blasted  a  founda- 
tion in  the  solid  rock  and  set  up  their  factory,  covering  over 
30  acres.  They  then  proceeded  to  mobilize  12,000  workmen. 
Next,  they  began  looking  about  for  material.  The  minor 
problems  that  presented  themselves  at  this  point  were  very 
trying.  For  example,  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  board 
feet  of  timber  were  required  for  hull  construction.  We  got 
experts  and  set  them  searching  for  this  lumber.  Contrary 
to  rumors  that  there  was  not  sufficient  timber  in  the  country, 
they  found  that  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  fine  wood 
to  be  had,  provided  one  knew  where  to  look  for  it.  From  a 
single  mill  in  Virginia,  came  4,000,000  feet  of  the  very  best 
hard  oak. 

"  Then  there  was  the  problem  of  metal — a  problem  which 
in  submarine  construction  will  assume  even  greater  magni- 
tude than  it  did  with  the  chasers.  After  a  search  all  over 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  mines  and  factories  were 
found  that  could  produce  the  desired  steel  and  bronze,  and 
were  taken  over. 

"  There  was  also  the  very  great  problem  of  assembling 
the  raw  material  once  it  had  been  gathered.     Special  sec- 
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tions  or  gangs  of  men  were  formed  to  lay  decks,  others  to 
put  together  engines,  others  to  hammer  down  interior  plank- 
ing, others  to  adjust  brass  fittings,  and  so  forth.  In  all,  50 
distinct  gangs  were  employed. 

'  But  perhaps  the  greatest  problem  was  getting  these 
boats  safely  to  England,  through  the  submarine-infested 
Atlantic.  Remember,  they  were  80  feet  long.  One  steamer 
could  accommodate  only  four  on  each  trip.  Moreover,  every 
boat  had  to  be  given  an  exacting  individual  deep-sea  trial 
before  shipment.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the  boats 
were  delivered  safe  and  sound  inside  of  eight  months,  or 
four  months  below  the  allotted  time  limit.  Moreover,  every 
single  boat  exceeded  the  pre-requisite  speed  of  19  knots." 

Mr.  Sutphen,  who  designed  and  built  these  550  boats, 
is  confident  that  he  can  not  only  duplicate  the  record  with 
submarines  but  can  better  it.  But  one  thing  is  required. 
The  Government  must  place  its  order  all  at  one  time  for  the 
total  number  of  boats  it  is  going  to  need.  Only  in  this  way 
can  the  principles  of  rapid  shipbuilding  be  put  into  operation. 

WHAT  MR.  MARTIN  SAID 

Mr.  Martin,  President  of  the  Wright-Martin  Aeroplane 
Company,  expressed  much  the  same  views  as  Mr.  Sutphen, 
when  I  asked  him  about  the  condition  of  the  industry  with 
regard  to  a  big  United  States  war  order,  with  particular 
regard  to  the  3,500  machines  just  given  by  the  Government 
and  the  $640,000,000  recently  appropriated. 

"  We  can  turn  out  those  machines  at  the  rate  of  600  a 
month,"  said  Mr.  Martin.  "  The  great  problem  is  to  get 
enough  experienced  workmen.  It  takes  80  men  one  week  to 
make  a  single  aeroplane.  We  have  at  present  12,800  men. 
If  we  had  20,000  to  30,000  men,  we  could  manufacture  aero- 
planes in  somewhat  the  proportion  they  do  in  England,  where 
the  Government  last  year  turned  them  out  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
a  week.  Such  a  feat  is  largely  getting  your  men,  and  work- 
ing them  at  maximum  efficiency. 

"  We  are  prepared.     Although  the  nation  has  been 
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unprepared  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  yet  Ameri- 
can manufacturing  concerns  such  as  ours  have  brought  them- 
selves to  a  very  high  point  of  efficiency  through  foreign 
orders.  This  industrial  preparedness  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  going  to  save  the  day." 

WHAT  MR.  WRIGHT  SAID 

I  asked  Mr.  Wright  of  the  Savage  Arms  Company  the 
same  questions  I  had  asked  Mr.  Sutphen  and  Mr.  Martin: 
Had  the  United  States  waited  too  long?  Or  was  there  still 
time  ? 

"  The  Government  has  certainly  waited  a  long  while/' 
said  Mr.  Wright/'  especially  in  the  matter  of  Lewis  guns. 
That  order  the  other  day  for  6,000  was  the  first  we  have  ever 
received  from  Washington.  It  will  keep  our  factories  at  maxi- 
mum speed  for  some  time  to  come.  But  it  won't  worry  us 
at  all,  for  we  are  well  prepared  to  handle  a  much  larger  order. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  expect  a  larger  order  soon.  For  an 
army  of  500,000  men  will  require  20,000  guns  of  the  Lewis 
type.  The  British  Army  is  made  up  of  companies  of  250 
men.  There  are  10,000  of  these  companies  on  the  firing  line, 
or  2,500,000  men  in  all.  And  each  company  is  equipped  with 
eight  Lewis  guns.  That  makes  80,000  of  these  weapons  in 
operation.  Of  these  we  furnished  13,000 — 10,000  on  a  single 
order.    The  British  manufacturers  supplied  the  rest. 

"We  furnished  these  13,000  guns  at  the  rate  of  1,600 
a  month,  or  over  50  guns  a  day.  We  could  furnish  the 
United  States  with  15,000  guns  the  first  year,  provided  they 
would  authorize  us.  And  after  the  first  year,  having  ac- 
quired the  organization,  we  would  be  able  to  turn  out  these 
guns  in  quantities  that  would  supply  every  demand.  But  we 
can't  have  that  big  order  we  are  looking  for  sprung  on  us 
at  the  last  minute,  and  expect  to  come  across  with  a  record. 
We  are  organized — but  our  business  is  like  any  other  busi- 
ness, a  matter  of  careful  calculation  and  deliberate  planning. 
When  we  '  take  a  chance  '  we  know  what  we  are  doing.  It 
looks  like  a  gamble  to  the  outsider,  but  it  is  as  safe  as  buying 
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a  Liberty  Bond  to  us.  The  miracles  American  manufac- 
turers accomplish  are  in  reality  not  miracles  at  all.  They 
are  romantic  facts. 

You  can't  turn  out  a  Lewis  gun  in  a  day,  or  a  week,  or 
a  month.  It  takes  nine  months  from  the  day  one  is  begun 
to  the  day  it  leaves  the  factory.  Each  gun  consists  of  62 
separate  parts.  This  is  a  small  number  compared  to  other 
machine  guns,  but  it  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  detail. 
One  of  the  tests  to  which  we  subject  all  our  guns  is  abso- 
lute interchangeability  of  parts.  Every  part  of  every  gun 
must  be  so  exactly  like  the  corresponding  part  of  every  other 
gun,  that  on  the  largest  order  every  single  gun  could  be  taken 
apart  and  the  parts  piled  in  a  heap,  then  re-assembled  at 
random — whereupon  every  gun  would  be  just  exactly  as 
finely  adjusted  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  it  was  before  it  was 
taken  apart,  though  no  two  parts  might  be  in  the  same  posi- 
tion regarding  each  other  as  they  were  before. 

"  Moreover,  these  guns  contain  no  screws  but  are 
equipped  throughout  with  catch-locks,  and  can  be  taken  apart 
and  re-assembled  by  the  employment  of  as  simple  a  thing  as 
a  cartridge.  This  feature  alone,  so  valuable  on  the  battle- 
field, where  intricate  tools  would  not  be  found,  necessitates 
the  most  painstaking  workmanship. 

"  Also,  the  quality  of  steel  employed  in  a  weapon  which 
can  be  speeded  up  to  fire  and  eject  800  times  a  minute  must  be 
of  the  very  best.  Nothing  but  the  hardest  Valadium  nickel- 
steel  is  employed.  For  these  and  other  more  technical  rea- 
sons, the  Lewis  gun  cannot  be  turned  out  in  large  quantities 
upon  short  notice  except  when  backed  by  a  big  order.  When 
the  Government  says  '  go  ahead ! '  and  comes  across  with 
what  we  are  waiting  for,  then  we  will  show  the  country 
what  we  can  do." 

PREPARED AND  WAITING 

The  sentiments  voiced  by  these  three  men  are  strikingly 
similar.  But  that  is  not  remarkable.  Other  manufacturers 
have  voiced  similar  sentiments.    The  rest  would  say  the  same 
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thing.     One  and  all,  American  manufacturers  are  awake 
and  prepared.     They  are  ready  to  produce  the  goods. 

We  have  called  American  inventive  genius  to  our  aid. 
Give  it  a  chance  and  it  will  do  all  we  ask,  but  not  unaided. 
Neither  will  American  manufacturing,  genius  accomplish 
miracles,  alone.  Neither  will  our  vast  national  resources, 
of  themselves,  save  the  day.  But  co-operation  and  co-ordina- 
tion, practised  by  manufacturers  and  the  Government  alike, 
will  bring  us  through  this  war  on  top. 

We  have  Great  Britain's  and  France's  mistakes  to  profit 
from.  They  thought  they  would  go  slow,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  still  fighting,  when  the  war  might  by  this  time  have 
been  wron.  We  are  not  up  against  the  tail  end  of  the  thing. 
We  are  right  in  the  thickest  part  of  it.  "  Preparedness  ' 
as  an  issue  is  dead.  But  as  an  idea  it  was  never  liver.  We 
have  got  to  prepare.  But,  as  in  anything  else,  there  are  two 
ways  of  doing  it — half  way,  and  all  the  way. 

Haven't  we  had  enough  half  way  measures  ? 


DRAWN  HOME 

(In  Memoriam) 
H.  P.  FitzGerald  Marriott 

Where  Amalfi  ever  bathes  her  white  feet  in  the  tideless  blue  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  little  cargo  ships  are  drawn  high  up  on  the  beach.  When  they  take 
the  water,  as  they  gracefully  slide  down  dipping  their  prow,  they  unfold  their 
sails  as  if  endowed  with  the  life  of  some  great  bird  swimming  slowly  out  to  sea. 
But  when  at  evening  one  of  them  returns,  and  very  gently  glides  to  the  beach  in 
the  little  bay  with  her  sails  lozvered  and  the  rigging  bare,  the  darkness  gathering 
under  the  mighty  rocks  above,  and  the  brightness  in  the  western  sky  still  fading, 
there  is  borne  irresistibly  upon  one's  mind  the  impression  that  it  is  the  voyage 
of  a  troubled  and  glorious  life  that  is  at  length  now  ended  in  peace. 

> 

DRAWN  home  into  the  haven  of  her  rest, 
Sails  furled,  stately,  bare-masted,  strangely  lone! 
Naught  hinders  now,  the  troubled  sea  is  past; 
The  sun  down-sinking  low,  her  voyage  finished, 
Calm  waters  take  her  dark  yet  lit-up  form. 

Strange  that  a  life  should  seem  to  him  as  such ; 
Strange  that  the  clouds  should  sadly  glower  o'er 
This  thing  of  man  that  almost  has  a  soul ; 
Man's    most   beautiful    creation,    most    like   unto   his    own 
strange  careworn  life. 

Now  may  the  surf  break  on  the  confines  of  that  calm,  she  is 

at  rest; 
Now  may  the  deep-toned  waves  roar  on  the  cold  bare  rocks 

around  her  bed; 
The  evening  clouds  grow  darker  as  the  sun  sinks  lower  on 

the  world ; 
And  night  comes ;  darkness  for  those  still  left 
To  battle  with  the  fickle  ocean's  musical  and  strange  deep 

waves. 
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THE  ARMY  OF  FRANCE 

Barton  Blake 

One  cause  in  particular  has  raised  France  to  this  pitch:  the  Revolution  has 
awakened  all  powers  and  given  each  power  a  suitable  field  of  activity.  What 
infinite  possibilities  sleep  in  the  womb,  of  the  nation! — Field-Marshal  Count  von 
Gnesenau  of  Prussia. 

4  £  /^V  F  all  great  modern  nations,  France  has  been  most 
1J  deeply  imbued  with  love  of  military  glory." 
The  man  who  wrote  that  sentence  15  years  ago 
as  part  of  a  message  to  America,  went  farther  in  his  teach- 
ings at  home ;  he  contended  that  all  forms  of  patriotism  were 
a  delusion  for  the  worker,  who  would  be  as  well  off  under  one 
"  capitalistic "  government  as  another.  These  teachings, 
violently  phrased,  cost  the  teacher  over  ten  years'  freedom, 
and  purchased  for  him  an  equal  period  of  residence  in  the 
prisons  of  France. 

That  teacher's  name  is  Gustave  Herve,  and  sometime 
after  we  find  him  setting  up  a  weekly  newspaper  and  naming 
it  La  Guerre  So  dale.  He  was  editing  this  fiery  organ  of 
international  socialism  when  the  war  came  to  France  in  19 14. 
And  what  was  the  war's  reaction  upon  this  untamable  revolu- 
tionary ?  Why,  he  changed  the  name  of  his  paper  The  Social 
War  to  The  Victory!  and  made  it  a  daily — so  that  his  sub- 
scribers might  read  his  flamingly  patriotic  editorials  seven 
times  a  week,  yet  Citizen  Herve  remained  an  anti-militarist 
in  spite  of  this  apparent  about-face.  As  he  protested  to  me 
one  day  last  fall,  sitting  in  his  modest  apartment  in  the  rue 
de  Vaugirard :  "  I  am  as  much  a  foe  of  militarism  as  ever 
— even  more  so,  since  we  Frenchmen  now  have  better  reasons 
to  hate  organized  brute  force.  Don't  mistake  me,  however. 
Anti-militarism  doesn't  mean  mental  and  moral  mushiness; 
'  non-resistance  '  and  '  peace-at-any-price  '  aren't  synonyms 
for  anti-militarism.  No  ideal  is  very  real  or  very  dear  that 
you  are  not  willing  to  fight  for,  if  need  be.  We  French  anti- 
militarists  have  not  in  the  past  chosen  our  part  because  it  is 
a  soft  way  of  shirking  disagreeable  duties,  but  because  we 
have  certain  unshakable  convictions;  we  are  willing  to 
suffer,  and  even  to  fight,  for  our  ideal.    Today  the  only  sen- 
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sible  way  of  being  anti-militarist  is  to  shoulder  a  gun  and  help 
smash  the  Prussians.  That  must  be  our  beginning  if  we  are 
ever  to  bring  to  pass  the  International  Union — the  United 
States  of  the  World." 


"  DAS  VOLK  IM  WAFFEN  " 

Not  always  has  such  an  ideal  animated  the  Army  of 
France.  Yet  Nationalism  must  necessarily  precede  interna- 
tionalism (if  there  is  ever  to  be  such  a  thing)  and  France  it 
wTas  that  first  of  all  modern  European  States  developed  na- 
tionalism and  an  approximately  national  army.  Though 
Mirabeau,  a  century  before  Treitschke  and  his  school  crossed 
the  t  of  tyranny  and  dotted  the  i's  of  militarism,  rightly  char- 
acterized Prussia  as  the  country  whose  "  chief  industry  was 
war,"  it  is  in  one  sense  true,  quite  as  Field-Marshal  Baron 
Von  der  Goltz  wrote,  that  "  the  French  Revolution  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  present  era  of  the  conduct  of  war"; 
that  the  Revolution  which  freed  France  from  feudalism  also 
taught  Europe  the  possibilities  of  a  truly  national  army.  For 
the  army  of  the  First  French  Republic,  the  army  which  re- 
pelled the  charge  of  all  Europe  against  the  French  frontiers, 
was,  like  no  earlier  army  in  history,  a  "  nation  in  arms." 

It  was  only  because  the  entire  nation  rose  in  self-defence 
that  the  emergent  democracy  of  France  could  meet  the  attack 
of  all  her  enemies,  and  the  power  developed  by  free  France 
came  to  be,  under  Prussian  adaptation,  the  instrument  of 
universal  impoverishment,  reaction,  cruelty,  oppression,  and 
hate. 

Not  the  Revolution  alone  was  Prussia's  Instructor. 
There  was  also  Bonaparte,  heir  of  that  Revolution  one 
part  of  whose  political  philosophy  was  summed  up  in  his 
own  sayings :  "  Revolution  is  the  soldier's  heyday  '  and 
"  Democracy  raises  up  Sovereignty;  Aristocracy  alone  pre- 
serves it." 

"  Napoleon,"  wrote  Von  der  Goltz  in  our  own  time, 
"  standing  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  period,  taught 
what  war  in  its  unfettered  form  could  accomplish.    Upon  his 
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principles  our  modern  ideas  are  still  mainly  based.  He  re- 
called to  the  world's  mind  the  previous  instruction  of  Prus- 
sia's great  king,  Frederick."  Therefore  we  mark  in  Na- 
poleon the  funeste  fusion  of  Parvenu  and  Reactionary.  And 
France,  of  course,  was  his  primary  victim. 

Napoleon,  the  Revolution's  heir,  was  still  more  truly  the 
Revolutionary  Army's  highest  professional  product ;  and  that 
army  was,  in  part,  an  heritage  of  the  age  when  France  had 
a  ruling  class — a  class  descended  from  its  ancient  feudal 
lords,  whose  natural  career  was  that  of  arms  and  whose  right 
was  dominion. 

Before  the  14th  Century,  the  King  of  France  could  call 
to  arms  none  but  his  own  immediate  vassals.  The  medieval 
system  of  francs  archers  drawn  from  the  villages  in  wartime 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  form  of  French  militia, 
but  after  Louis  XI  we  hear  no  more  from  the  francs  archers. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  each  parish  furnishing  Louis  XIV 
with  its  militiaman — chosen,  at  first,  by  a  local  vote ;  later,  by 
lot  from  among  all  the  countrymen  subject  to  the  draft — that 
is,  from  all  the  bachelors  and  childless  widowers.  In  the  18th 
Century,  the  militia  made  up  an  organized  reserve  for  the 
active  army.  Under  war  conditions,  the  "  provincial  regi- 
ments "  of  militia  were  incorporated  in  various  regiments  of 
the  first  line,  repairing  their  wastage.  And  note  that  this 
militia  was  drawn  from  village  and  countryside — not  from 
the  towns  and  cities  that  were  in  a  better  position  to  oppose 
the  draft. 

OUR  ALLIES  OF  '78 

Americans  are  naturally  interested  in  the  reforms  of 
the  French  military  organization  by  the  Comte  de  Saint- 
Germain,  War  Minister  of  Louis  XVI  from  1775- 1777,  for 
he  adapted  more  than  one  Prussian  idea  (some  of  his  offi- 
cers and  men  protesting  loudly  against  k  barbarous  punish- 
ments, taken  from  the  codes  of  foreign  nations  ")  and  it  was 
he  who  invited  Baron  Von  Steuben  from  Berlin  to  Paris  and 
later  sent  him  to  America  to  help  George  Washington  lick  his 
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ragged  troops  into  some  sort  of  shape.  If,  however,  Edmund 
Burke  was  right  in  asserting  that  by  1775  France  had  fallen, 
4  with  regard  to  effective  military  power,"  from  first  to  fifth 
place,  in  spite  of  possessing  an  army  of  certainly  not  less  than 
160,000  officers  and  men,  it  was  high  time  to  take  radical 
measures  with  the  French  army,  too.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  service  was  a  matter  of  four  years,  with  the 
option  of  reenlistment  for  the  same,  or  a  double,  period. 
Service  in  the  militia  was  set  at  six  years.  In  the  regular 
army  the  French  private  soldier  was  by  this  time  paid  six 
cents  a  day — a  handsome  rate  if  we  consider  the  greater  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  in  those  days,  and  then  compare  that 
six  cents  with  the  present  scale  of  pay  in  European  armies! 
But  if  they  were  thus  regally  paid,  privates  could  seldom  rise 
from  the  ranks.  Ten  years  before  the  Great  Revolution  it  was 
decreed  that  no  one  should  hold  a  captaincy  whose  family  had 
not  been  noble  for  at  least  four  generations. 

And  yet  two  facts  stand  out  in  regard  to  the  French 
army  at  the  moments  of  our,  and  their  own,  Revolutions: 
during  our  Revolution  French  discipline  must  have  been 
much  improved,  since  one  of  the  officers  sent  to  America  to 
guarantee  American  freedom  boasted  that  he  could  bivouac 
his  men  in  a  Yankee  orchard  and  they  would  not  so  much  as 
rob  the  trees,  and  these  same  officers  and  men,  returning  to 
France,  contributed  to  the  growing  sentiment  for  the  reform 
and  liberalisation  of  French  institutions. 

WHAT  THE  REVOLUTION  DID  WITH  THE  ARMY 

The  Great  Revolution  brought  its  changes  in  the  army, 
too. 

First  of  all,  the  Constituent  Assembly  raised  the  pay  in 
the  regular  establishment,  and  opened  up  to  the  rank  and  file 
the  prospect  of  commissions — a  prospect  broadened,  as  the 
Revolution  progressed,  by  field  service,  and  by  the  fact  that 
not  a  few  of  the  old  officers  proved  more  faithful  to  their  king 
and  class  than  to  the  revolutionized  nation.  The  Constitu- 
ante  also  withdrew  from  the  King  his  power  to  name  officers 
other  than  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  Marshals.    Then 
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came  the  abolition  of  the  militia — though  the  Convention 
ultimately  called  upon  the  Communes  to  furnish  men.  The 
standing  army  was  retained  practically  intact :  an  army  made 
up,  theoretically  at  least,  of  volunteers.  The  nomination  of 
subalterns  by  officers  of  their  own  rank,  or  by  the  privates, 
was  now  tolerated.  The  principles  of  universal  military  serv- 
ice was  frankly  declared  in  the  law  governing  the  National 
Guard — that  popular  innovation  which,  for  a  time,  Lafayette 
himself,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  commanded.  In  the 
National  Guard  most  of  the  officers  were  elected.  The 
Guard's  chief  duty  was  the  "  maintenance  of  public  order/' 
but  detachments  of  it  might  be,  and  were,  called  out  against 
an  invader.  The  National  Guard,  in  its  reincarnations,  did 
not  pass  out  of  existence  till  1871.  The  essential  point  in  its 
history  is  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  every  citizen 
owes  the  State  service  as  called  for;  and  the  insistence  upon 
this  principle  on  the  part  of  a  people  which,  passing  through 
violent  revolution,  nevertheless  avoided  that  sophistry  dear  to 
modern  egoists  and  "  radicals,"  the  denial  that  there  can  be 
any  such  thing  as  an  unpleasant  duty.  The  reality  of  the 
French  Revolution  consists,  in  great  measure,  in  these  simple 
facts— so  often  skipped  by  picturesque  historians. 

"  AND  FRANCE  IS  SAVED !" 

The  Revolution  even  more  effectively  established  com- 
pulsory and  universal  service  by  a  Law  of  the  Directory — 
the  law  of  the  6th  Fructidor  of  the  year  VI.  Frenchmen 
from  20  to  25  years  of  age  (termed  defenseurs  con- 
sents) were  divided  into  five  classes.  These  young  men  were 
liable  to  four  years'  active  service.  No  class  was  to  be  called 
till  the  reservoir  of  younger  men,  beginning  at  20,  had  been 
emptied. 

1  We  have  never  accepted  the  Terror,"  writes  Edouard 
Herriot,  long-time  Mayor  of  Lyons,  also  Senator  from  the 
Rhone,  and  an  ex-Minister  of  State;  "  but  let  us  recall  the 
frightful  situation  of  France  in  1793 :  the  Spanish  entrenched 
in  our  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees ;  the  English  hold- 
ing Toulon  and  laying  siege  to  Dunkirk;  the  Austrians  mas- 
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ters  of  the  Conde  and  of  Valenciennes ;  the  Prussians  pushing 
our  troops  back  in  Alsace.  '  The  Republic  is  no  more  than  a 
great  city  beleaguered/  declared  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Yet  at  the  same  time  it  saved  the  country,  the  Con- 
vention gave  France  the  modern  organization  by  which,  ever 
since,  it  has  lived/' 

In  the  last  three  years,  more  than  one  Frenchman  has, 
like  M.  Herriot,  echoed  Danton.  Remember  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  France  was  trembling  for  Verdun,  even  as  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  years  later.  When  Danton  (Min- 
ister of  Justice)  mounted  the  tribune,  "It  is  indeed  a  satis- 
faction/' he  began,  "for  the  Ministers  of  a  free  people  to 
announce  to  the  people's  representatives  that  their  country 
will  be  saved.  From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
everyone  in  France  is  moved;  everyone  thrills;  everyone 
burns  for  the  combat.  You  know  that  Verdun  is  not  yet  in 
your  enemy's  power.  You  know  that  the  garrison  has  sworn 
to  die  rather  than  surrender.  The  tocsin  which  it  sounds  will 
be  heard  throughout  all  France.  Its  ringing  is  not  a  signal 
of  alarm — it  is  a  charge  against  the  enemies  of  our  Mother- 
land. To  conquer,  gentlemen,  we  must  have  audacity,  more 
audacity,  audacity  forever — and  France  is  saved !" 

The  victories  of  Napoleon  may  be  more  brilliant — his 
achievements  were  at  any  rate  less  noble — than  those  of  the 
First  Republic,  which  formed  his  first  battalions.  Napoleon 
cost  his  countrymen  the  lives  of  a  million  of  their  sons.  Yet 
the  sullen  stupidity  of  his  enemies  (and  France's),  in  their 
refusal  to  accept  the  Revolution,  in  their  stubborn  and  wrong- 
headed  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Kings  who  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  (as  if  the  clock  of  all  France 
could  be  set  back  and  kept  back!)  made  Napoleon  seem,  not 
tyrant,  but  child  and  symbol  of  nationalism  and  of  the  Revo- 
lution— the  victim  of  an  alien  tyranny.  Set  on  his  Rodin- 
esque  pedestal  of  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  became  "  a  martyr 
and  a  hero,  almost  a  god."  And  in  glancing  briefly  at  the 
French  Army  and  its  place  in  the  nation  we  need  not  linger 
over  the  record  of  his  successors — even  though  they  waged 
war  on  Spain  and  laid  the  foundations  for  France's  coloni- 
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zation  of  Northern  Africa.  Enough  that  the  Bourbons  did 
not  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  1814  in  its  pledge 
that  there  should  be  no  conscription.  Under  them,  indeed, 
the  term  of  military  service  was  increased  to  six,  and  later 
to  eight  years,  and  they  continued  Napoleon's  undemocratic 
system  by  which  substitutes  could  be  purchased. 

The  principle  of  universal  military  service  (in  war-time) 
was,  moreover,  definitely  adopted  by  the  pinchbeck  militarists 
of  the  Empire  Liberal  (Feb.  1,  1868).  This  military  law  was 
by  no  means  popular.  Men  still  drew  lots  to  learn  whether 
or  not  they  would  serve  in  the  peace-time  army,  and  service 
was  set  at  five  long  years.  Men  not  drafted  into  the  regular 
army  were,  in  theory  at  least,  mustered  into  the  departmental 
Garde  Mobile,  roughly  corresponding  to  America's  State 
Militia;  a  force  that  played  a  brave  but  disappointing  role  in 
the  tragedy  of  1 870-1 871. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC 

Under  the  Third  Republic,  child  of  that  tragedy,  the  in- 
creased pressure  of  the  military  system  weighed  least  heav- 
ily, perhaps,  upon  the  young  men  of  the  middle  classes. 
These  young  men  were,  all  the  same,  the  most  sensitive  to 
that  pressure,  and  voiced  the  loudest  protests  against  serv- 
ing. The  band  of  antimilitarist  agitators,  before  the  war  of 
1 914,  included  such  a  man  as  Urbain  Gohier,  editor  of 
L'Attrore  and  author  of  "  L'Armee  contre  la  Nation,"  who, 
like  Gustave  Herve,  preached  unqualified  resistance  to  the 
ideal  and  practice  of  military  duty — whereas  the  leading 
Socialist  of  France,  Jean  Jaures,  accepted  the  theory,  but 
demanded  a  more  democratic  army,  modeled  in  part  upon  the 
Swiss  system,  and  a  shorter  term  of  military  training. 

"Antimilitarism,"  explained  M.  Gohier  in  an  article  of 
1906,  "is  the  product  of  compulsory  military  service."  In 
1870,  Gohier  goes  on,  France  suffered  a  crushing  defeat. 
To  prepare  for  revenge  or  to  guarantee  the  Republic  a  con- 
tinued national  existence,  it  became  necessary  to  recruit 
huge  battalions,  and  to  adopt  the  system  of  the  "  nation  in 
arms."    This  was  accomplished  by  the  Law  of  July  25,  1872. 
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Henceforth,  every  Frenchman  was  reckoned  a  soldier  from 
the  age  of  20  to  45,  and  had  to  serve  in  barracks  for  five 
years. 

"Sons  of  widows,  eldest  brothers  of  large  families, 
young  men  who  could  pass  a  certain  examination,  or  produce 
certain  diplomas,  and  pay  £60,  had  only  to  serve  one  year" — 
in  peace.  "Thus,"  writes  M.  Gohier,  "the  bourgeoisie  con- 
ferred on  themselves  an  enormous  privilege."  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  the  Empire  had  gone  much  farther,  in  allow- 
ing purchased  exemptions — as  the  North  did  in  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  Precedent  for  this — -not  to  go  back  to  the 
Old  Regime — was  found  in  the  practice  of  the  Restoration 
and  of  one  of  the  Empires.  The  system  of  purchased  substi- 
tutes was  the  weak  spot  in  that  high-sounding  saying  of 
Napoleon:  "Conscription  is  an  admirable  national  institu- 
tion when  it  becomes  a  point  of  honor  for  which  every  citizen 
is  jealous;  then  is  the  nation  great,  glorious,  and  strong;  then 
is  it  that  the  nation  can  defy  reverses,  invasions — and  even 
time."  The  military  law  of  the  Third  Republic  has  at  all 
times  been  more  democratic,  even  when  more  onerous,  than 
any  other  French  Military  Law  since  the  Great  Revolution. 

In  1889,  by  the  Law  of  July  15,  compulsory  service  was 
reduced  to  three  years,  and  the  system  of  one  year's  service 
retained  for  students  of  a  certain  standing — without  the 
payment  of  any  fees.  The  fee  under  the  Law  of  1872  was 
supposed  to  cover  uniform,  equipment,  etc. — the  theory  being 
that  the  young  man  who  thus  served  was  a  "volunteer,"  and 
paid  his  own  way.  From  1889  onward  the  one-year  clause 
favored  only  about  2000  students  annually. 

But  perhaps  the  essential  grievance  of  French  socialists 
and  Syndicalists  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  army  was  used  in 
maintaining  public  order  in  the  time  of  great  strikes.  (The 
Socialists  had  pointed  to  Switzerland  as  a  republic  which 
maintained  an  army  but  was  free  from  militarism — yet  even 
in  Switzerland  the  army  had  been  used  in  strike-time.)  More 
or  less  ironically,  the  ex-Socialist,  Aristide  Briand,  was  in 
power  when  a  great  railway  strike  was  threatened,  and  met 
the  situation  by  calling  all  railway  employees  to  the  colors, 
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and  assigning  them  the  duty  of  service  on  the  railways  of 
France!  This  broke  the  strike. — and  annoyed  many  Social- 
ists. 

"  The  Law  of  1872  was  a  great  misfortune  for  the  army- 
worshippers/'  wrote  another  antimilitarist  in  1902:  and 
gives  as  his  reason,  not  the  inequality  of  it  but  the  fact  that 
it  did  make  military  service  obligatory  even  for  the  "educated 
and  enlightened" — i.  e.,  the  youthful  intellectuals.  These  su- 
perior young  men  strenuously  objected  to  "the  mechanical 
and  stupefying  exercises  of  the  barracks,  to  the  trained-dog 
parades  they  were  obliged  to  undergo,  to  the  brutalities  of 
unbridled  officers  and  all  the  foolishness  and  arrogance  of 
drillmasters."  For  these  young  men  knew  how  to  write. 
Once  free,  they  howled  out  their  grievances  against  the  army 
that  had  "stolen"  whole  years  from  their  eager  young  lives. 
From  these  experiences,  these  grievances,  sprouted  a  great 
stream  of  antimilitary  books  and  pamphlets.  "While  the 
comic  papers  caricatured  the  'Ramollot  and  Ronchonot'  of 
the  barracks,  while  in  his  'Fifty-First  Chasseurs'  Courteline 
turned  to  ridicule  all  the  meanness  and  degradation  of  mili- 
tary life,  Rescaves  wrote  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall  his 
romance  of  a  'Sous-Off/  in  which  he  pilloried  the  brutal  and 
dishonest  non-commisioned  officers  who,  according  to  him, 
crawled  through  the  French  Army;  and  Darien  wrote  his 
'Biribi/  painting  the  horrors  of  the  military  prison."  Coin- 
cidentally,  or  a  little  later,  came  Tolstoy's  pacifist  romances 
and  essays  which  attained  a  great  vogue  in  France. 

THE   LOWEST   EBB 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  two  great  political 
parties  in  France  had  turned  their  faces  against  the  Army  of 
the  Republic :  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists.  Already  anti- 
clerical, the  Radicals  were  converted  to  antimilitarism  by  the 
Boulanger  crisis  and  the  Dreyfus  affair.  Said  Herve  at 
about  this  time:  "The  Radicals  began  to  notice  the  irre- 
ducible antagonism  between  the  military  spirit  of  passive 
obedience  and  the  republican  spirit.  .  .  of  free  inquiry; 
between  the  regime  of  armed  peace,  which  swallows  up  in 
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preparations  for  war  a  thousand  millions  every  year,  and 
the  democratic  republican  regime,  which  demands  material 
amelioration  in  the  lot  of  the  working  class  .  .  .  The  palmy 
days  of  the  sword  are  numbered  in  France." 

"But  it  is  the  Socialist  party  particularly  which  leads 
the  assault,"  he  added  in  1902.  "The  Radical  and  Socialist 
parties  .  .  .  control  two-fifths  of  the  seats  of  the  deputies 
and  senators."  For  15  years  their  power,  that  of  the  Social- 
ists in  particular,  had  been  increasing.  And  Herve,  himself 
a  dismissed  college  professor,  praised  the  part  played  by  the 
antimilitary  school-teachers  in  moulding  the  Young  France, 
and  teaching  suspicion  and  hatred  of  the  army. 

In  1905  the  Republic,  even  more  completely  under  the 
Socialist  influence,  legislated  a  further  reduction  in  the  term 
of  military  service.  This  was  now  set  at  two  years  for  all 
alike.  In  August,  19 13,  however,  in  spite  of  bitter  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Jean  Jaures  and  the  internationalists,  the  term 
of  service  was  again  made  three  years.  By  191 3,  even  the 
coolest  and  most  reluctant  intelligences  had  pretty  much  given 
up  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  Pan-Germanism  and 
the  fulminations  of  such  a  journalist  as  Maximilian  Harden 
meant  nothing,  for  every  portent  showed  that  war  was  only 
a  question  of  months  and  of  Germany's  convenience:  Ger- 
many's overwhelming  war-preparations  and  expenditures, 
open  as  well  as  secret,  left  no  doubt  of  that.  The  French 
Law  of  19 1 3  marked  the  culmination  of  France's  effort  to 
keep  her  "place  in  the  sun"  in  spite  of  pacifist  intentions  at 
home  and  the  fallen  birth-rate  which  prohibited,  even  if 
French  civilization  did  not  forbid,  the  cult  of  aggression 
and  the  pursuit  of  military  glory.  France's  army  was  or- 
ganized under  the  law  of  191 3  when  war  came  to  her  in  1914. 

In  191 1  Herr  Harden,  Bismarck's  man,  and  the  most 
notable  of  German  journalists,  was  writing:  "The  hostile 
arrogance  of  the  western  powers  releases  us  from  all  treaty 

obligations and  forces  our  Empire  to  revive  the 

ancient  Prussian  policy  of  conquest  ....  When  we  can  put 
5.000,000  German  soldiers  into  the  field  we  shall  be  able 
to  dictate  to  France  ....  France  must  learn  once  more 
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that,  should  honor  or  interest  require  it,  Germany  would  not 
take  twelve  hours  to  make  up  her  mind  to  war." 

HOW  FRANCE  FINDS  AN  ARMY 

Now  that  all  America — either  as  participant,  parent,  or 
friend — faces  the  facts  of  a  more  or  less  general  military 
service,  let  us  note  the  means  by  which  France  has  actually 
lived  up  to  the  principles  of  universal  manhood  service. 

One  may  safely  begin  by  asserting  that  there  are  no  ex- 
emptions in  France  save  for  physical  defects.  (If  there  are 
shirkers — embusques  is  the  word  in  current  slang — their 
number  is  beneath  notice.)  Every  year  the  total  of  youths 
attaining  military  age — 20 — is  determined  by  boards  of  mix- 
ed military  and  civilian  membership  which,  in  the  fall,  tour 
their  respective  districts.  The  sum  of  the  lists  drawn  up  by 
these  boards  makes  up  the  "class"  of  that  particular  year. 
Service,  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  so  listed,  is  as  I  have 
said,  limited  to  three  years.  Subsequently  the  soldier  passes 
(for  eleven  years)  into  the  "reserve  of  the  active  army," 
which  is  subject  to  two  training  periods  of  four  weeks  each. 
For  seven  years  thereafter  he  is  a  member  of  the  "territorial 
army  "  that  is  called  out  once  for  a  two-weeks  period.  Finally, 
he  is  graduated  into  the  "reserve  of  the  territorial  army,"  in 
which  he  continues  until  he  is  48  years  of  age.  As  a  member 
of  this  reserve  he  is  not  called  upon  for  service  except  in 
the  emergency  of  war. 

What  was  the  size  of  the  French  Army  when  war  came 
to  France  in  19 14?  It  contained  21  corps,  and  the  national 
territory  was  divided  into  as  many  "regions."  Each  of  these 
regions  (except  Algiers)  furnished  its  corps,  and  it  has  been 
the  theory  that  in  peace  time  each  corps  should  serve  in  its 
own  region,  each  regiment  in  the  territory  from  which  it 
was  recruited.  The  so-called  "regional"  regiments,  however, 
have  not  been  a  part  of  the  local  army  corps  and  have  gen- 
erally been  stationed  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  territoriali- 
zation  of  the  army  has  reduced  its  cost  to  the  nation  besides 
lightening  the  service  for  the  soldier  and  his  family.  It  is 
an  essential  fact  of  universal  military  service,  as  understood 
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in  France,  that  the  soldier  is  carrying  out  an  obligation  to 
the  State — that  he  is  not  a  mercenary,  but  a  citizen  doing  his 
duty.  The  soldier  has  a  cent  a  day  by  way  of  pocket  money 
— but  there  is  no  pretence  that  he  is  "  paid  " — or  should  be 
paid.    War-time  allowances  are  made  to  his  dependents. 

France's  home  army  consisted  of  about  703,000  on  the 
first  of  August,  19 14.  Fler  colonial  army,  for  work  overseas, 
in  which  service  is  in  theory  voluntary,  consisted  of  87,000 
men.  These  numbers  were  greatly  increased  upon  the  de- 
claration of  war. 

The  modern  Army  of  France  is  as  democratic  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Army  of  the  Old  Regime  was  aristocratic,  or  as 
the  Army  of  the  Restoration  and  Empire  Liberal  was  aristo- 
bourgeois.  The  social  and  hierarchic  make-believe  of  the 
Prussians,  the  class  distinctions  of  the  old-time  professional 
British  and  American  armies,  have  had  no  place  in  the  ad- 
mirable instrument  which  is  only  one  expression  of  the  free 
and,  in  our  time,  peace-loving,  people  of  France.  (France 
has  been  peace-loving  since  she  has  been  permitted  to  be 
democratic.)  Anyone  who  knows  either  the  20th  Century 
France  of  Before-the-War,  or  the  tortured  but  unbroken 
France  of  today,  can  attest  to  the  paternal  but  unpatronising 
affection  of  many  a  higher  officer,  no  less  than  to  the 
older-brother  attitude  of  lesser  officers  for  the  private  soldiers 
placed  under  their  command,  not  to  do  homage  to  an  officer's 
vanity,  but  to  save  France  for  herself  and  for  the  world.  One 
of  the  rules  which  helped  to  keep  the  army  democratic,  even 
before  the  war  laid  its  heavy  toll  upon  the  corps  of  officers, 
was  the  rule  that  at  least  one-third  of  those  officers  must 
have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The  devoted  loyalty  of  the  pri- 
vate soldiers  to  their  commanders  is  one  of  the  many  quali- 
ties that  has  made  the  Republic's  army  irrefragable. 

From  the  Marne,  the  Somme,  the  Ancre,  and  again 
from  Verdun,  has  sounded  the  echo  of  Danton's  thunder — 
the  tempestuous  eloquence  of  devotion,  of  truth : 

"Audacity,  more  audacity,  audacity  forever — and 
France  is  saved! " 


SENTIMENTALIZING  OVER  THE 

HUN 

Louise  Maunsell  Field 

AS  a  nation,  we  Americans  are  good-natured,  and  some- 
what sentimental.  Moreover,  our  sentimentality  is  of 
a  peculiarly  amiable  kind.  Not  only  have  we  a  strong 
taste  for  the  pretty  and  the  pleasant,  but  even  while  vigorous- 
ly doing  our  best  to  combat  it,  we  try  to  convince  ourselves 
of  the  concealed  prettiness  and  pleasantness  of  much  that  is 
essentially  ugly.  And  never  has  this  especial  characteristic 
of  ours  been  more  markedly  shown  than  during  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  acknowledged  that  we  are  at 
war  with  Germany. 

After  demonstrating  a  degree  of  patience  nothing  short 
of  phenomenal,  we  were  finally  kicked  into  the  great  strug- 
gle. But  to  our  amiable  sentimentality  war  is  doubly  dis- 
agreeable, not  because  we  are  cowardly,  or  because  we  do 
not  want  to  fight — no  intelligent  nation  wants  to  fight — but 
because  it  makes  us  sorowful  to  think  that  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  could  possibly  want  to  fight  with  us.  Where- 
fore we  promptly  set  up  a  bogy  which  we  called  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  and  declared  that  it  and  it  alone  was 
guilty.  Our  quarrel,  so  we  proclaimed  earnestly  and  fre- 
quently, and  so  only  too  many  of  us  still  maintain,  is  with 
this  Imperial  German  Government  and  not  with  the  German 
people. 

Now  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  denounce 
the  German  Government  unjustly,  or  to  accuse  it  of  any  crime 
of  which  it  is  not  guilty,  there  being  no  crime  known  to  his- 
tory which  it  has  not  committed.  But  when  we  talk  about  it 
as  though  it  were  something  entirely  apart  and  different 
from  the  German  people  we  make  a  mistake  which  is  not 
only  foolish  but  positively  dangerous.  For  if  it  is  a  perilous 
thing  to  under-estimate  one's  opponent  physically,  it  is  at 
least  equally  hazardous  to  over-estimate  him  morally.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  we  arc  doing  when  we  sentimentalize 
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over  the  poor  deluded,  naturally  sweet-tempered  and  gen- 
erally angelic  Hun,  and  weep  about  the  way  his  Government 
forces  him  to  do  things  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  his  kind- 
ly disposition. 

That  the  Imperial  German  Government  can  lie  with  a 
fluency  and  persistency  which  would  bring  a  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheek  of  Ananias,  is  a  manifest  and  undeniable  fact. 
But  what  is  very  far  from  being  a  manifest  fact  is  that  the 
utterly  inhuman  way  in  which  Germany  has  carried  on  this 
war,  the  gospel  of  "frightfulness"  it  has  proclaimed  and 
practiced,  is  to  any  extent  uncongenial  to  the  temper  of  the 
German  people.  On  the  contrary,  practically  every  particle 
of  evidence  indicates  that  it  suits  them  to  perfection. 

It  did  not  shock  the  German  people  to  hear  a  solemn 
treaty  contemptuously  described  as  "a  scrap  of  paper."  Hon- 
or is  to  them,  it  would  seem,  something  which  has  to  do  with 
an  officer's  right  to  thrust  civilians  off  the  sidewalk,  and  not 
with  the  keeping  of  a  plighted  wTord.  The  German  Chan- 
cellor knew  very  well  that  he  ran  no  risk  of  jarring  against 
his  people's  sense  of  national  probity;  it  is  impossible  to  jar 
against  that  which  does  not  exist. 

And  when  the  plighted  word  had  been  broken,  and 
broken  in  a  manner  which  caused  the  whole  civilized  world  to 
cry  out  in  horror  and  indignation,  where  was  the  protesting 
voice  of  the  German  people  ?  While  the  German  soldiers  not 
merely  obeyed  orders — that  might  be  forgiven  them,  though 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  soldiers  on  earth  would  have 
obeyed  such  orders,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Turks 
— but  obeyed  them  joyfully.  To  shoot  unarmed  and  wound- 
ed prisoners  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war,  it  is 
contrary  to  every  decent  instinct  of  ordinary  human  nature. 
But  German  soldiers  not  only  shot  wounded  prisoners  under 
such  direct  orders  as  this,  issued  by  General  Stenger :  "From 
and  after  today  no  more  prisoners  are  to  be  taken.  All 
prisoners,  whether  wounded  or  not  are  to  be  killed;"  they 
did  it  with  pleasure,  and  such  delightful  additions  as  beating 
or  kicking  their  heads  to  a  pulp.  In  an  extract  from  the  note- 
book of  a  German  non-commissioned  officer  we  read:  "The 
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captain  called  us  round  him  and  said:  'In  the  fort  we  are 
going  to  take  there  will  very  probably  be  English  soldiers. 
But  I  don't  wish  to  see  any  English  prisoners  with  my  com- 
pany/ A  general  Bravo!  of  approval  was  the  answer."  A 
general  Bravo!  of  approval  was  the  answer!  Surely  com- 
ment is  superfluous. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  German  army  is  not  the 
German  people.  Then  what,  pray,  are  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  German  army  ?  Do  they  belong  to  a  race  apart  ?  Are 
they  not  the  sons  of  German  parents,  the  husbands  of  Ger- 
man women,  the  fathers  of  German  children,  the  heads  of 
German  families  ?  It  is  a  fact  whose  significance  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  appreciate,  that  the  number  of  German 
children  who  commit  suicide  is  so  large. 

The  officers  and  men  of  whom  the  German  army  is 
composed  belong  to  every  class  and  type  of  the  German  popu- 
lation. And  when  we  hear  of  a  deed  of  mercy  or  even  of 
such  mere  ordinary  kindliness  that  we  would  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  were  it  done  by  an  Englishman  or  a  French- 
man, an  Italian  or  a  Russian,  being  actually  performed  by  a 
German,  it  is  something  so  unusual  that  we  comment  upon  it, 
exclaiming  in  all  probability:  "There  now!  You  see  there 
are  some  decent  men  among  them !  "  as  though  a  decent  man 
were  something  so  out  of  the  ordinary  as  to  be  a  sort  of 
natural  curiosity.  The  tale  of  that  German  soldier  who 
gave  an  apple  to  a  Belgian  child  and  said  to  its  mother: 
"  Madame,  my  heart  is  broken  "  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  always  the  exceptional  which  is 
talked  about. 

And  what  about  those  internment  camps  which  moved 
Ambassador  Gerard  to  indignant  protest?  Not  in  the  begin- 
ning, a  time  for  which  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  make 
excuses,  but  after  two  years  of  war,  he  wrote  of  that  camp  at 
Ruhleben  in  which  British  civilians — civilians,  mind,  not 
soldiers — were  interned. "  It  is  intolerable  that  people  of  ed- 
ucation should  be  herded  six  together  in  a  horse's  stall  .... 
In  the  hayloft  above  the  stables  conditions  were  even 
worse.  "    And  if  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  to  which  interned 
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civilians  were  subjected,  then  consider  the  lot  of  the  prison- 
ers of  war! 

When  the  Lusitania  went  down,  and  through  the  entire 
civilized  world  there  ran  a  thrill  of  pity,  disgust  and  anguish, 
medals  were  struck  in  Germany  to  commemorate  the  glori- 
ous event.  And  among  the  a  kindly  '-'  German  people  with 
whom  we  are  informed  that  we  have  "  no  quarrel  "  those 
medals  were  circulated.  Was  the  deed  they  celebrated  re- 
ceived by  those  people  with  shame  or  with  indignation  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Even  here  in  the  United  States,  Germans  and  so- 
called  German-Americans  endeavored  to  justify  the  mas- 
sacre— and  there  were  those  who  went  even  further  than  an 
attempt  to  justify  the  unjustifiable.  Not  without  reason  did 
the  Cologne  Gazette  only  a  very  little  while  ago  describe  the 
German- Americans  as  "  our  best  allies. '  And  loyal  to  the 
United  States  as  the  great  majority  of  the  German-Ameri- 
cans doubtless  are,  prior  to  April  sixth,  191 7,  they  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions — all  honor  to  those  few! — pro-Ger- 
man, not  pro-Ally.  And  no  one  can  assert  that  they  were 
without  means  of  learning  the  truth. 

But  when  the  Lusitania  went  down,  we  were  amazed. 
Few  if  any  of  us  had  believed  that  even  Germans  would  com- 
mit quite  so  infamous  a  crime.  Today,  so  greatly,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  have  our  expectations  changed,  that  an  item 
like  the  following  is  not  blazoned  out  in  huge  headlines  but 
tucked  away  among  commonplace  occurrences :  "  The  testi- 
mony showed  that  the  submarine  shelled  the  Harold  " — a 
Swedish  ship,  if  you  please,  flying  the  flag  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion— "  without  warning,  continued  the  shelling  after  the 
vessel  had  stopped,  and  during  all  the  time  the  crew  was 
launching  the  boats  in  a  heavy  sea.  One  of  the  life-boats 
was  destroyed  by  a  shell. " 

One  of  the  oldest,  most  sacred  traditions  of  the  sea  is 
the  obligation  to  help  and  rescue  the  shipwrecked,  under  all 
conditions  and  at  any  cost.  But  sailors  belonging  to  German 
submarines  not  only  fire  on  life-boats,  but  rob  the  men  whose 
ship  they  have  destroyed  of  such  poor  little  possessions  as 
they  have  contrived  to  save,  not  to  mention  their  clothing 
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and  their  food.  From  the  report  of  one  survivor  after  an- 
other, we  read  accounts  of  how  the  German  sailors  on  board 
of  German  submarines  laughed  as  they  watched  the  strug- 
gles of  the  drowning.  On  a  certain  memorable  occasion,  and 
before  the  heat  of  battle  had  had  time  to  cool,  Captain  Philip 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  Texas  immortalized  himself  with  his  cry: 
"  Don't  cheer,  men ;  those  poor  fellows  are  dying. ' 

And  these  instances  are  typical,  and  they  demonstrate 
the  difference  and  the  distance — a  distance  infinitely  greater 
than  that  which  separates  pole  from  pole — between  the  spirit 
of  our  nation,  and  the  spirit  of  that  nation  with  which  we 
are  at  war. 

It  is  time  that  we  here  in  the  United  States  looked  the 
truth  squarely  in  the  face,  recognizing  that  we  have  to  fight 
a  united  nation,  not  one  divided  into  a  government  entirely 
vicious,  misleading  a  people  possessed  of  the  innocence,  the 
intelligence  and  the  docility  of  sheep.  We  do  not  intend  to 
sing  hymns  of  hate,  or  indulge  in  any  other  equally  childish 
performances.  But  it  is  time  we  stopped  sentimentalizing 
over  the  Hun,  and  realize  that  if  it  were  repugnant  instead  of 
congenial  to  him  to  perform  such  barbarous  cruelties  that 
beside  his  deeds  those  of  the  Huns  of  old  appear  white  and 
shining,  almost  meritorious,  no  government  on  earth  could 
force  him  to  be  guilty  of  them.  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
Cardinal  Mercier  would  be  alive  to-day,  were  there  not  a 
strong  Catholic  party  in  Germany,  to  enforce  respect,  not  for 
the  hero  but  for  the  prince  of  the  Church? 

We  are  at  war,  not  with  a  mere  government,  but  with  a 
nation  of  moral  perverts,  a  nation  which  exults  in  torture, 
admires  murder,  and  has  no  faintest  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  honor.  There  are  of  course  exceptions ;  here 
and  there  in  the  note-books  of  German  soldiers  we  find  com- 
ments such  as  this :  "  This  method  of  making  war  is  abso- 
lutely barbarous.  I  wonder  how  we  can  have  the  face  to  rail 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Russians  when  we  are  behaving  much 
worse  in  France;  at  every  opportunity,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, we  pillage  and  burn.  But  God  is  just  and  sees  every- 
thing.    His  mills  grind  slowly,  but  they  '  grind  exceeding 
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small.'  A  nation,  however,  must  be  judged  by  the  bulk  of 
its  people,  not  by  the  exceptions.  We  have  learned  to  call 
the  German  soldier  or  sailor  "  the  Hun;  "  but  the  soldier  and 
sailor  are  not  a  race  apart.  The  individual  Hun  comes  from 
a  nation  of  Huns. 

We  are  waging  war  with  a  nation  whose  announced 
contempt  for  and  open  disregard  of  treaties  makes  impossible 
the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  partner  in  any  treaty;  a  nation  whose 
morality  is  of  so  low  an  order  that  we  can  find  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  unless  we  go  back  through  the  centuries  to 
the  days  of  Attila,  and  even  further  yet,  to  the  time  of  that 
Asshurbanipal,  who  proudly  relates  how  he  tore  out  his  ene- 
mies' tongues  and  hacked  off  their  limbs,  how  "  The  wells  of 
drinking  water  I  dried  up  ...  .  waste,  destruction,  servi- 
tude and  drought  I  poured  over  them  .  .  .  good  trees  I  burnt 
off  the  fields."  This  description  reads  very  much  like  an 
account  of  German  behavior  in  Belgium  and  in  France 
though  the  troops  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  were  ignorant  of 
"  Kultur." 

We  have,  very  many  of  us,  taken  our  ideas  of  the  Ger- 
man character  and  temperament  from  the  tales  of  the  Broth- 
ers Grimm  and  the  poems  of  Heine — who,  by  the  way,  lived 
in  France ! — but  we  must  disabuse  our  minds  of  such  mista- 
ken impressions,  stop  sentimentalizing,  and  look  upon  the 
German  people  as  what  they  are:  That  people  whose  bar- 
barity has  earned  for  them  a  nick-name,  the  name  of  greatest 
infamy  that  men  have  been  able  to  remember  or  to  conceive 
— the  Huns. 


IDEALS  -WHAT  WE  LIVE  FOR 

Lady  Henry  Somerset 

IN  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Tower  of  London,  cut  on  the 
stone  wall,  are  these  words: 

"  Vivre  sans  reve,  qu'est-ce?  "  ("  To  live  without  a 
dream,  what  is  that?  ")  We  know  not  the  hand  that  carved 
them — some  prisoner,  perhaps,  waiting  to  be  dragged  out  to 
die  on  the  scaffold  for  his  dream.  Were  the  long  days  of  wait- 
ing so  dreary  that  he  was  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
dream  ?  Did  he  carve  those  words  so  as  to  have  them  before 
his  eyes  to  remind  him  of  the  greatness  of  his  vision,  to  tell 
him  that  the  suffering  was  worth  while  ? 

Some  of  us  in  our  quiet  corners  may  think  it  is  well  for 
the  great  to  have  their  ideals.  If  such  leaders  of  men  have 
not  high  ideals  of  courage,  of  honour,  of  beauty,  and  of 
truth,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  their  country  will 
suffer,  indeed  that  they  are  traitors  to  their  day.  But  what 
of  the  commonplace  people,  what  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  so  far  from  the  centre  of  things  that  they  appear  to  have 
no  influence  on  their  day  and  time,  the  thousands  of  people 
who  live  lives  that  from  beginning  to  end  are  "days  of  small 
things?"  Where  is  there  room,  in  these  everyday  lives,  for 
high  ideals,  for  visions,  or  for  dreams? 

We  grow  accustomed  to  think  of  such  ideals  as  the 
luxuries  of  the  great  or  the  heritage  of  the  leisured,  for  those 
the  background  of  whose  lives  makes  a  fit  setting  for  their 
dreams.  A  great  lady  may  well  have  her  ideal  of  philan- 
thropy. The  figure  of  the  Lady  Bountiful  in  her  rich  clothes, 
stepping  from  her  splendid  surroundings  to  give  a  dole  to  the 
poor,  is  a  picture  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  the  dole 
(which  perhaps  the  most  commonplace  of  us  could  afford) 
acquires  a  certain  romance  by  the  accessories  of  beauty 
which  seem  to  add  a  lustre  even  to  such  a  divine  thing  as 
charity.  Truth,  far-reaching  and  high-sounding  truth,  is 
for  the  writer  and  for  the  preacher,  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  command  eloquent  words  to  express  it,  beauty  for 
the  artist,  courage  for  the  soldier.    We  seek  the  suitable  set- 
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ting,  the  correct  trappings  for  our  ideals,  and  this  to  a  large 
extent  because  we  have  deep  reverence  for  the  high  and 
noble  thing  which  they  express. 

It  might  be  well  sometimes  if  we  who  are  among  the 
commonplace  people  could  see  behind  the  scenes — not  that 
we  might  learn  to  be  sceptical  about  high  ideals,  not  that  we 
might  see  how  shoddy  often  are  the  trappings,  how  unreal 
the  halo  of  romance,  but  rather  that  we  might  see  the  great- 
er beauty  and  wonder  of  those  same  ideals  in  the  grey  light 
of  our  workaday  world. 

What  worth  is  the  charity  of  the  richly-clad  lady,  giving 
of  her  abundance,  compared  to  the  charity  of  the  beggar, 
sleeping  out  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  who  shares  her 
ragged  cape  with  her  shivering  neighbor  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  the  words,  true  as  they  may  be,  of  the  great  preacher, 
compared  with  that  of  the  young  man  in  business  who 
humbly  dares  to  stand  for  honest  and  straightforward  deal- 
ings in  his  work,  and  where  can  one  see  anything  anywhere 
more  noble  than  the  courage  of  the  woman  who  with  tired 
body  and  aching  head  will,  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month,  patiently  go  on  doing  her  dull  round  of  housework, 
hidden  far  away  from  all  approbation  and  applause? 

A  great  teacher  has  said  that  "the  drearier  and  more 
commonplace  the  occupation,  the  higher  must  be  the  ideal  of 
the  man  or  woman  whose  lot  it  is."  We  are  often  struck  by 
the  greyness  of  so  many  lives,  the  long  day  filled  by  tiresome 
little  duties,  the  perpetual  occupation  with  apparently  trivial 
things.  One  realizes  how  true  it  is  that  they,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  need  the  incentive  of  great  ideals.  Those 
people  who  flit  from  one  occupation  to  another,  who  live  in  a 
ceaseless  whirl  of  change  and  excitement,  meeting  new 
friends,  seeing  new  scenes,  reading  new  books,  know  little  of 
the  heroism  of  the  lives  that  are  lived  patiently  and  cheer- 
fully and  courageously  in  a  circle  so  small  that  to  them  it 
would  be  a  prison-cell. 

How  often  we  have  looked  at  the  long  rows  of  little 
villas  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  and  pitied  those  who  are 
called  to  live  in  such  narrow,  dull  surroundings.     Take  for 
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instance  the  mother  of  a  family,  a  woman  who  perhaps  can 
afford  one  cheap  and  inefficient  servant,  and  even  with  this 
help  has  herself  to  work  nearly  all  the  day.  How  many  meals 
will  she  prepare  in  the  year  ?  How  many  times  will  she  wash 
her  cups  and  saucers  ?  How  often  must  the  rooms  be  swept 
and  dusted?  Then  the  children  come  home  from  school 
hungry.  They  must  be  fed.  Their  clothes  are  torn,  and 
those  clothes  must  be  mended.  So  when  the  children  are 
in  bed  at  night  she  sits  by  the  lamp  over  her  work,  and  all 
this  is  done  perhaps  with  the  weary  headache  that  over-work 
and  insufficient  nourishment  often  bring.  How  high  must 
be  that  woman's  ideal  in  order  to  lift  her  over  the  weary 
planes  that  she  is  called  to  walk.  What  love  divine  and 
beautiful,  must  help  her  through  each  dreary  day. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  could  be  no  higher  ideal 
of  service  than  for  an  unoccupied  woman  of  leisure  literally 
to  follow  the  Great  Example,  and  take  upon  herself  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  give  some  time  in  the  year  to  help  such  an 
over-burdened  woman  with  the  dreary,  menial  tasks  that  fill 
her  days  to  overflowing. 

And  yet  the  woman  who  thus  works  little  dreams  that 
her  life  is  lived  by  the  light  of  a  great  ideal.  She  would  tell 
you  that  she  tried  to  do  her  best,  that  she  often  failed  and 
was  irritable,  that  she  let  things  slide,  and  was  not  as  careful 
about  the  tidiness  of  her  house  as  she  would  like  to  be. 

Sometimes  we  learn  most  from  those  who  think  they 
fail,  who  for  a  time  seem  to  have  lost  their  inspiration.  How 
many  there  are  who  still  work  bravely  on,  who  follow  the 
way  although  the  light  may  be  dim.  To  such  everyday  lives 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  working  for  the  highest  ideal 
that  the  world  has  ever  known  would  come  as  a  clear  light  to 
cheer  them  on  and  to  dispel  the  dreariness,  and  would  even 
make  hardships  beautiful.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  would  re- 
mind them  that  ideals  are  like  stars,  so  far  above  us  that  they 
are  easily  lost  to  sight,  but  only  lost  for  a  time.  The  clouds 
may  cover  them,  but  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  they  are 
there  still,  and  that  the  clouds  do  pass,  and  we  see  them 
again. 
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I  think  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  it  is  only  low  ideals 
that  are  never  lost  sight  of.  The  man  or  woman  whose  ideal 
is  wealth  or  pleasure  or  power  has  it  in  sight  all  the  day  long, 
but  the  man  or  woman  whose  ideal  is  love  and  service  knows 
well  it  is  so  high  that  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  lost  among 
the  mists  for  days  together,  but  still  the  star  will  guide  us 
through  the  narrowest  paths  on  darkest  nights.  A  man  may 
serve  all  day  long  in  a  shop,  and  when  the  evening  comes 
may  have  done  no  greater  thing  than  to  have  shown  courtesy 
to  a  tiresome  customer.  He  may  know  that  to-morrow,  and 
all  the  to-morrows,  as  far  as  he  sees,  his  life  will  be  just  the 
same  as  to-day,  but  his  ideal  of  kindness  and  service  is  a 
royal  robe,  and  some  day  it  will  clothe  him  and  make  him  fit 
for  the  presence  of  the  King.  For  there  is  nothing  really 
pretty  or  trivial  in  our  lives ;  there  is  only  the  appearance  of 
triviality,  but  in  spite  of  this  our  smallest  action  is  of  moment- 
ous importance.  Are  we  called  only  to  wash  dishes?  Let 
us  do  that  work  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  see  at  once  what  is 
involved  in  the  work — love,  for  those  we  serve  by  this  menial 
task;  honor,  by  which  we  do  the  work  to  the  best  of  our 
ability;  beauty,  by  which  we  make  our  surroundings  sweet 
with  the  lovelines  of  cleanliness.  Indeed,  there  is  no  work  in 
life  that  cannot  be  transfigured  by  an  ideal.  The  dreariness 
vanishes  when  we  lift  our  minds  from  the  dull  material  with 
which  we  work,  and  learn  something  of  the  mind  of  God  who 
created  that  material.  How  soon  we  should  learn  to  despise 
shoddy  work,  careless,  slovenly  work,  despise  it  in  ourselves 
and  in  others.  How  soon  we  should  demand  beauty  in  the 
common  things  we  handle,  that  the  cups  and  saucers  made 
from  the  common  clay  should  be  of  goodly  shape,  touched 
with  the  wonder  of  color.  And  then  we  should  go  further, 
and  we  should  ask  for  beauty  in  the  lives  of  those  who  made 
them.  Our  ideas  of  work  would  be  changed,  we  should  see 
that  God  and  man  work  together,  that  we  are  not  meant  to 
live  ugly  lives  and  to  produce  mean  things;  but  that  in  the 
smallest  detail  of  life  we  can  give  beauty,  service,  love,  and 
j0y — till  in  some  measure  life  is  touched  with  the  radiance 
of  heaven. 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  THE  POET 

Arthur  Hoag  Howland 

THE  Governor  had  never  enjoyed  so  little  his  winter 
afternoon  stroll.  Usually  the  river  and  the  trees, 
the  blue  hills  and  the  white  fields  had  a  way  of  un- 
tangling matters  and  clearing  his  brain.  But  over  them  all 
to-day  was  a  mysterious  veil.  They  seemed  hardly  familiar. 
They  had  no  message  but  a  dull,  heavy  message  of  con- 
demnation. Matters  of  unusual  importance  had  kept  him 
closely  confined  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  he  had  been 
looking  forward  eagerly  all  day  to  the  freedom  and  luxury 
of  his  afternoon  hour  in  the  woods.  Yet  the  bondage  and 
heaviness  clung  to  him  here  in  the  open  as  in  the  grim  build- 
ing he  had  left  behind,  which  seemed  at  times  so  distressingly 
like  a  prison. 

The  Governor  was  amazed  and  displeased,  not  so  much 
with  the  river  and  the  fields  as  with  himself.  He  had  gone 
into  this  thing  with  his  eyes  wide  open;  he  had  counted  the 
cost.  But  he  had  not  counted  on  finding  that  a  long  forgotten 
organ  of  his  nature  would  come  to  life,  bothering  the  free- 
dom of  his  heart  action,  pricking  his  brain,  and  weaving 
something  like  the  soft,  filmy  beginnings  of  cataracts  over 
his  eyes. 

He  had  not  willingly  and  wittingly  killed  his  conscience. 
He  had  simply  not  been  aware  of  using  it ;  he  had  forgotten 
it.  Business  and  politics  had  long  since  taken  on  the  aspects 
of  a  great  game,  and  he  had  played  to  win.  Yet  he  had  hap- 
pened always  to  find  himself  on  the  side  of  the  reformers. 
He  had  not  taken  their  side  from  any  lofty  or  deep  motives, 
nor  yet  from  sordid  nor  abnormally  selfish  motives.  It  had 
simply  seemed  to  be  the  thing  to  do,  and  he  had  done  it,  done 
it  hard  and  well. 

Then  a  wave  of  popular  enthusiasm,  sweeping  over  the 
state,  had  caught  him  and  cast  him  upon  the  throne.  He 
was  not  surprised  to  find  himself  there;  he  felt  that  he  be- 
longed there.  He  could  do  the  work  required,  bring  about 
the  results  expected  and  needed. 
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But  just  then  the  overtures  of  the  other  side  had  taken 
on  a  new  note.  They  appealed  to  him  in  unexpected  places ; 
they  opened  up  unthought-of  possibilities;  they  made  him 
almost  ashamed  of  the  past  meagerness  of  his  life.  The  first 
subtle  suggestions  had  come  from  one  of  his  closest  friends. 
He  little  dreamed  how  much  it  had  cost  the  enemy  to  make 
that  interview  possible.  Then  another  of  his  good  friends 
dropped  a  hint ;  then  another.  One  after  another  of  his  asso- 
ciates happened  to  let  him  know  that  to  surrender,  to  make 
a  noble  and  generous  change  of  mind  was  the  thing  expected 
of  him. 

A  few  hornets  in  the  legislature  buzzed  and  stormed 
and  stung,  but  they  were  crazy,  inconsequential  fellows,  quite 
off  the  main  line  of  steady  human  progress;  they  were  tor- 
mentors, merely,  of  the  men  who  were  trying,  quietly  and 
obediently,  to  do  the  work  of  the  world. 

So  the  Governor  had  yielded,  had  changed  his  policy, 
had  thrown  his  weight  and  his  voice  on  the  other  side,  and 
now — no,  he  could  scarcely  ever  hope  to  be  President  now. 
But  at  least  his  family  should  never  be  in  want.  They  should 
live  royally,  more  royally  than  they  could  ever  have  lived 
at  the  White  House,  even  if  he  had  accomplished  the  thorny 
journey  thither;  and  they  could  live  royally  forever  instead 
of  for  only  four  or  eight  years.  And,  if  he  himself  chose  to 
continue  a  life  of  activity  instead  of  leisure  after  his  work 
at  the  state  capitol  was  done,  he  was  assured  of  all  the  law 
business  he  could  touch,  and  at  such  prices  as  Croesus  could 
hardly  have  comprehended. 

But  the  river  frowned — though  the  sun  was  shining 
gloriously. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Your  Honor!  " 

A  shabby  man  had  stepped  up  to  him,  his  feet  cracking 
the  twigs  lying  in  the  snow  off  the  path.  He  touched  his  hat. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  the  Governor.  He  was  not 
startled  nor  anxious.  Family  and  friends  had  warned  him 
against  these  unguarded,  unarmed  walks  in  the  woods,  but 
he  laughed  at  their  fears.  "  Nobody  wants  to  shoot  me/' 
he  declared.  And  indeed  this  was  truer  now  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.    So  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
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"  Would  you  mind  sitting  down  a  minute,  Governor  ? 
It's  always  hard  for  me  to  talk  standing  up  or  walking  along, 
and  there's  something  I  should  like  to  say  to  you." 

The  Governor  was  astonished  no  less  at  the  fluency  and 
correctness  of  the  man's  speech  than  at  the  audacity  of  his 
suggestion.  But,  with  an  air  of  relief  at  finding  an  inter- 
viewer who  would  say  directly  and  quickly  what  he  had  to 
say,  he  motioned  to  a  fallen  log  near  the  path,  and  upon  it 
they  both  sat  down. 

It  was  a  radiant  day  in  mid-February.  Snow  lay  on  the 
ground,  but  had  melted  from  roofs  and  fences,  from  small 
and  large  branches  of  the  standing  trees,  and  from  the  pros- 
trate trunks  and  logs  awaiting  teamsters.  Sunlight  streamed 
among  the  grey  boughs  overhead  and  danced  about  them, 
but  the  Governor  hardly  believed  the  stranger  could  be  com- 
fortable while  seated,  for  his  overcoat  was  far  from  satis- 
factory. But  it  was  he  who  had  chosen  to  sit  down,  so  the 
Governor  snuggled  his  chin  down  into  the  fur  lining  of  his 
own  big  coat  and  waited. 

"  It's  a  fine  day,  Your  Honor, "  said  the  man. 

'  It  is,  indeed,"  said  the  Governor.  "  What  was  it  you 
wanted  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

The  stranger  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  handful  of  soiled 
paper, 

"  Just  cast  your  eye  over  that,"  he  said  succinctly. 

His  Excellency  took  the  sheets  from  the  man's  hand, 
somewhat  awkwardly  because  most  reluctantly.  But  he  saw 
no  comfortable  way  of  retreating  now  he  had  gone  so  far; 
then,  too,  he  had  his  gloves  on.  For  ten  minutes  he  shuffled 
the  bits  of  paper,  sometimes  bending  down  to  make  out 
something  that  was  blurred  or  daubed,  sometimes  appearing 
to  read  easily  a  number  of  lines.  There  were  large  blank 
spaces,  hopelessly  soiled,  many  laboriously  written  lines, 
hopelessly  scratched.  But  on  each  of  the  sheets  from  one 
to  a  half  dozen  lines  were  fairly  legible.  The  Governor  la- 
bored through  to  the  bottom  line  of  the  last  page.  He  turned 
to  the  man. 

"Well?" 
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1  Well/'  echoed  the  man,  "  what  do  you  make  of  it?  " 
'  I  make  of  it  in  the  first  place,"  answered  the  Governor, 
"  a  handful  of  excessively  dirty  paper." 

'  Well,"  the  man  assented,  with  evident  relish,  "  that's 
appropriate,  isn't  it?  " 

The  Governor  started. 

"  What  else?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  It  appears  to  be,"  the  Governor  answered,  with  the 
merest  trace  of  hesitation  and  anxiety,  "  an  unfinished,  or  a 
scarcely  begun  poem  about  some  public  individual." 

The  man  nodded. 

"  You  don't  find  yourself  able  to  guess  about  whom  the 
lines  were  to  have  been  written  ?  " 

"  There  are  many  men  in  relation  to  whom  similar  lines 
might  have  been  planned,"  said  the  Governor. 

"  But  about  three  months  ago  now.  Say  just  after  last 
election.  Who  was  it  would  have  been  likely  to  inspire  such 
lines  then?  " 

The  Governor  laughed.  "  Oh,  there's  no  use  beating 
about  the  bush.  I  suppose  you  mean  you  planned  to  write 
that  poem  about  me." 

"  Precisely!  "  said  the  man,  with  the  emphasis  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  Why  didn't  you  finish  it?  "  asked  the  Governor. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  the  other  drawled  dejectedly.  "  It 
was  always  easy  for  me  not  to  finish  things.  Whenever  I  do 
finish  'em  I  sell  'em  all  right.  You'd  know  my  name  well 
enough  if  I  should  tell  you.  But  lately  it's  been  growing 
easier  not  to  finish  them,  so  I've  sort  of  dropped  out  of  the 
race.    I  can  do  it  right,  though,  when  I  stick  to  it." 

The  Governor  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  "This  is  good  verse.  I  can  see  that. 
It  would  have  made  a  strong  bit.  You  certainly  should  have 
finished  it." 

'  You're  right,"  assented  the  other.  "  It  would  have 
been  good.  I  had  an  unusual  inspiration  when  I  began  that. 
But  last  fall,  and  during  the  winter,  I  went  somewhat  to 
pieces." 
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He  straightened  up  suddenly,  and  out  from  the  tramp 
there  began  to  emerge  a  man.  A  mantle  of  indolence  and 
uncleanness  seemed  to  fall  from  his  body,  a  mantle  of  mental 
dullness  from  face  and  eyes.  He  looked  out  sharply  at  the 
river,  and  up  through  the  trees  at  the  sky.  Then  there  came 
anger  and  scorn  to  his  eyes  as  well  as  alertness. 

"  I  did  have  a  tremendous  inspiration,"  he  affirmed. 
'  Do  you  know,  friend,  that  you  had  an  opportunity  such  as 
has  seldom  been  granted  a  man  in  all  the  days  of  the  world. 
You  know  it;  you  knew  it  then." 

He  leapied  to  his  feet.  He  had  said  he  could  not  talk  stand- 
ing, but  he  seemed  to  be  about  to  disprove  his  words.  The 
Governor  felt  extremely  awkward  to  find  himself  sitting  on 
a  log,  listening  to  the  harranguings  of  a  tramp,  but  he  could 
think  of  no  adequate  excuse  for  rising,  so  he  sat  still.  The 
man  went  on  vehemently.  The  Governor  continued  to  hold 
the  sheets  in  his  hand,  though  he  had  made  several  ineffectual, 
unobserved  attempts  to  get  the  man  to  take  them  back. 

"  Look  what  you  might  have  done !  You  know,  you 
knew  the  whole  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  reconstruc- 
tion.   We  were  getting  a  new  conscience." 

The  Governor  winced.  That  was  the  second  time  this 
afternoon  the  word  had  been  brought  to  his  attention. 

"And  behind  America  waited  the  world.  Always  a  few 
men  become,  more  often  one  man  becomes  the  leader,  the 
exponent,  the  voice  of  the  new  movement.  There  were  other 
men  leading,  but  you  were  caught  up  and  put  in  one  place 
of  opportunity,  where  one  specific  piece  of  this  new  work 
had  to  be  done.  You  knew  why  you  were  put  into  that 
place.  You  understood  it  all.  You  knew  what  God  Almighty, 
and  the  people  of  your  state,  and  of  America  wanted  you 
to  do,  expected  you  to  do.  And  you  could  have  done  it.  All 
the  ages  of  the  past  had  led  up  to  you  and  your  hour.  All 
the  future  and  soundness  and  real  greatness  of  America  were 
waiting  for  your  touch  and  your  voice. 

"  You  knew  the  fight  was  acute  in  this  particular  state. 
You  knew  the  one  issue  that  faced  you  was  a  little  gate  upon 
which  a  flood  of  other  issues  waited.     You  had  the  power 
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of  determining  whether  the  flood  of  events  sweeping  through 
that  gate  should  be  foul  or  clean. 

'  And  now  you  know  what  you  have  done!  " 

His  voice  rang  out  among  the  silent  trees.  The  Gover- 
nor's face  was  white.  He  sat,  holding  the  soiled  paper  in 
his  hand. 

'  Why  didn't  you  finish  the  poem?  "  he  demanded  stern- 
ly, in  a  strange,  dry  voice. 

The  tramp  laughed.    The  man  and  poet  had  vanished. 

'  Oh,  so  you  are  going  to  try  to  put  it  up  to  me,  are 
you?" 

"  Who  knows?  "  said  the  Governor  quietly.  "  It  might 
have  been  different ;  if  you  had  finished  this,  and  it  had  been 
printed,  and  I  had  seen  it,  and  other  people  had  been  talking 
about  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  the  form  of  a  prayer, 
doesn't  it?  "  he  finished  absently. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  tramp.  "  It  was  a  prayer,  a  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  you.    And  I  never  really  made  it." 

He  turned  to  walk  away.  The  Governor  held  out  the 
paper.    "  Here!  "  he  cried.    "  Take  this  away!  " 

The  tramp  stopped  and  looked  down  at  him,  giving  an 
odd  twist  to  his  lips  and,  as  he  spoke,  an  odd  twist  to  his 
voice. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  keep  it  because  it  is  un- 
finished and  dirty." 

The  man  on  the  log  looked  up  and  nodded,  awkwardly. 

The  poet  made  as  if  to  speak,  but  closed  his  lips  and 
turned  away,  his  odd  smile  grown  still  odder.  And  he  strode 
off  through  the  woods,  leaving  his  soiled  and  broken  prayer 
in  the  Governor's  fingers. 


FIGHTING  IT  OUT  IN  THE  FOOD 

TRENCHES 

John  Bruce  Mitchell 

A  MAN'S  chief  concern  is  his  stomach — deny  it  if  he  will. 
Napoleon  was  right.    It  is  the  organ  an  army  fights 
on,  and  the  bayonet  is  useless  unless  that  organ  func- 
tions as  it  was  designed.     Napoleon,  however,  didn't  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  civilian  as  well  as  the 
soldier  has  a  stomach. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the  needs  of  the  spirit, 
but  the  inner  man  must  be  satisfied  first.  The  world  has  got 
to  be  fed,  or  it  will  quickly  tire  of  hearing  the  words  Liberty, 
Democracy,  Ideals.  To  a  starving  man,  the  word  Food  is 
the  foremost  word  in  the  dictionary. 

The  biggest  fight  of  all  is  being  waged  by  the  non-com- 
batants right  now,  on  every  hand — the  fight  for  food. 

WAYS  OF  WINNING  THE  FOOD  FIGHT 

There  are  a  good  many  ways  of  winning  the  fight  for 
food.  We  can  increase  production;  we  can  decrease  con- 
sumption ;  we  can  minimize  waste. 

These  are  some  of  the  way.  There  are  other  ways. 
There  are  a  lot  of  fool  ways.  There  are  organized  charities 
that  feed  loafers  and  encourage  idleness  in  cities,  when  the 
men  who  accept  this  alms  should  be  out  on  the  farms,  earn- 
ing an  honest  living.  There  are  societies  of  well-meaning 
women,  thousands  of  them  throughout  the  country,  that 
accomplish  nothing  useful,  and  dissipate  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  might  otherwise 
serve  the  nation. 

How  can  we  increase  production?  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  two  assumptions  that  must  be  knocked  in  the  head 
before  we  will  be  able  to  get  anywhere :  First,  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  is  the  food-bin  of  the  world,  and  that 
there  is  and  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  enough  for 
all ;  and  second,  the  assumption  that  even  if  Europe  does  need 
American  food,  the  need  is  only  temporary. 
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Both  of  those  assumptions  are  dead  wrong,  and  this  is 
why.  Take  them  in  order.  To  begin  with,  the  United  States 
is  not  the  food-bin  of  the  world  and  hasn't  been  for  years. 
A  few  simple  figures  will  show  it.  In  1880,  we  produced  8.5 
bushels  of  wheat  per  person  per  annum.  By  1910,  this  had 
decreased  to  7.7.  Up  to  1900,  we  shipped  abroad  yearly  one- 
third  of  our  wheat.  By  1914,  we  were  shipping  only  one- 
fifth.  Then  came  the  war — and  our  shipments  to  Europe  in- 
creased 177  per  cent  the  first  two  years,  while  production 
increased  only  normally.  Lots  going  out  and  little  coming  in. 
That  explains  $3  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Exchange.  But  it 
doesn't  explain  why  the  farmer  gets  only  $1.50  for  it  now  and 
less  than  half  that  before  1914. 

Turn  to  the  other  assumption,  that  the  need  in  Europe 
for  American  food  is  only  temporary.  Far  from  being  tem- 
porary, this  need  will  exist  pressingly  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  generation  that  wages  war  is  never  able  to  recoup. 
The  burden  falls  upon  the  children.  After  this  titanic 
struggle  is  over,  the  whole  world  will  be  disorganized,  and 
Europe  will  need  all  the  wheat  we  can  possibly  spare  for  her. 

The  Allies,  during  the  coming  year,  will  require  550,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  half  of  which  they  look  to  us  to 
supply.  We  ourselves  will  require  over  600,000,000  bushels. 
How  are  we  going  to  supply  this  total  of  900,000,000  bushels, 
when  our  crop  last  year,  which  was  average,  totaled  a  scant 
640,000,000  bushels?  True,  we  have  on  hand  29,000,000 
bushels ;  but  that  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  is  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  already  bought  up  abroad. 

Unless  this  country  can  actually  become  the  food-bin  of 
the  world,  the  end  of  19 18  is  going  to  see  the  world  hungry. 
Inside  another  twelve  months,  unless  prodigious  exertions 
are  made  by  our  producers,  meat  will  be  50c  a  pound  and 
flour  $20  a  barrel. 

What  about  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  available  grain 
and  grazing  acreage  all  about  us,  at  present  lying  idle  ?  Why 
not  put  some  of  this  land  under  cultivation  next  year  and 
make  it  do  its  bit?  We  now  have  only  59,000,000  acres  of 
wheat  lands  in  the  country,  and  two  million  or  more  loafers. 
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Since  labor  is  the  big  problem,  why  not  get  those  two  million 
non-producers  on  the  job.  They  could  put  under  cultivation 
another  50,000,000  acres  of  wheat.  That  acreage  would  pro- 
duce 500,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  That  grain  would 
produce  100,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  five  bushels  to  the  bar- 
rel. That  flour  would  feed  100,000,000  people  for  a  year,  as 
one  barrel  per  person  per  annum  has  been  the  normal  rate  of 
consumption  for  years.  Therefore,  it  is  seen  that  by  making 
these  two  million  loafers  work,  we  are  not  only  saving  the 
2,000,000  barrels  of  flour  which  they  consume  annually,  but 
are  creating  by  their  labor  another  100,000,000  barrels.  Fig- 
ured in  money,  at  $20  a  barrel,  this  represents  an  increase  in 
the  national  wealth  of  $2,000,000,000. 

Inure  two  million  loafers  to  farm  life,  and  you  will  make 
men  of  them.  Take  the  dope  fiends  and  whiskey  hounds  out 
of  the  cities,  let  them  get  up  when  the  sun  does,  smell  good 
rich  earth  all  day,  eat  healthy  food  and  drink  pure  water, 
and  go  to  bed  when  the  sun  does — and  you  will  add  to  our 
citizenship  two  million  useful  males. 

What  of  the  women  ?  Let  them  work,  too.  The  simple 
life  will  do  them  good.  They  will  soon  find  that  walking  the 
hills  has  got  it  all  over  walking  the  streets. 

Another  way  to  increase  production  is  to  plow  up  the 
tennis  courts,  lawns,  parks,  campuses,  and  golf  links,  and 
set  to  vital  effort  the  classes  thus  denied  recreation.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  college  boys,  clubmen,  athletes,  and  so 
forth  will  in  that  way  be  brought  into  the  ranks  of  more 
active  citizenship. 

Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and  other  colleges  are  doing  this. 
Country  clubs  throughout  the  country  are  following  their 
example.  Rich  men  are  lining  up.  William  K.  Vanderbilt 
has  plowed  under  his  beautiful  Long  Island  lawns  and  has 
set  them  to  potatoes.  It  is  estimated  that  12,000,000  acres  of 
fertile  soil  and  500,000  able-bodied  men  can  be  obtained  this 
way — men  exempt  from  ordinary  military  service.  These 
men  should  produce  $300,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs 
annually. 

Then  there  are  the  children's  gardens.  In  every  com- 
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munity,  however  small,  in  every  State  throughout  the  Union, 
these  little,  carefully  tended  plots  are  to  be  seen.  Though 
they  appear  small,  yet  their  aggregate  acreage  totals  millions. 
In  co-operation  with  thrifty  mothers,  the  produce  of  these 
plots  will  be  carefully  canned  in  jars  and  stored  away — repre- 
senting just  so  much  food  that  will  not  have  to  be  bought, 
and  leaving  that  much  more  to  the  city  inhabitants  who  are 
necessarily  non-producers. 

Another  way  in  which  production  may  be  furthered,  to 
meet  the  unprecedented  demands  now  being  made  upon  it,  is 
by  intensive  cultivation  practiced  on  a  large  scale.  Truck 
farmers  with  ten  or  twenty  acres  or  under  have  always  prac- 
ticed this.  They  have  done  surprisingly  well  on  next  to 
nothing.  They  have  raised  more  cabbages  and  beans  on  a 
little  piece  of  land  no  bigger  than  your  front  lawn  than  you 
would  have  thought  possible.  But  why  not  raise  cabbages 
and  beans  as  we  do  wheat — thousands  of  acres  at  a  time? 

I  saw  a  four-pound  cabbage  sold  the  other  day  for  $1.00. 
That  is  25c  a  pound,  and  puts  cabbage  in  the  luxury  class, 
when  it  should  be  the  main-stay  of  the  workingman.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  potatoes.  I  paid  10c  for  a  potato 
the  other  day.  It  weighed  a  scant  pound.  That  puts  potatoes 
in  the  class  with  truffles,  and  removes  from  you  and  me  our 
oldest  and  most  reliable  standby.  How  are  we  going  to 
economize  when  such  prices  prevail? 

TEACHING  THE  WORLD  TO  LIKE  RICE 

There  is  only  one  answer — increased  production.  But 
there  is  a  substitute — rice.  It  grows  in  swampy  land,  that 
will  produce  nothing  else  but  frogs  and  cat-tails,  and  is  more 
nourishing  than  the  god  of  the  pot — potato.  It  is  even  more 
nourishing  than  the  king  of  the  pancake — wheat.  Yet  most 
people  in  this  country  think  it  is  a  dessert,  and  put  maple 
syrup  on  it. 

We  are  the  smallest  consumers  of  rice  in  the  world, 
barring  the  Esquimos.  We  consume  only  six  pounds  per  per- 
son per  year,  while  Canada  consumes  two  times  as  much, 
Europe  five  times,  and  Asia  forty  times. 
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We  are  learning  to  like  rice.  In  191 6  our  crop  was  40,- 
000,000  bushels,  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  previous 
year.  And  in  191 7  it  is  hoped  to  see  an  even  greater  increase. 
An  acre  of  land  will  produce  1,000  pounds  of  rice.  If  we 
devoted  10,000,000  acres  to  this  crop,  we  could  grow  10,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  rice  in  theUnited  States  yearly,  or  one- 
half  the  present  world  supply. 

DECREASING  CONSUMPTION 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  problem  of  decreasing  our 
food  consumption,  we  are  at  once  faced  with  the  fact  that 
we  eat  too  much — particularly  too  much  meat.  Last  year 
alone,  we  consumed  3,000,000,000  pounds  more  meat  than 
the  year  before.  At  that  rate,  how  long  will  it  be  before  our 
animal  resources  are  exhausted? 

We  must  conserve  our  cattle  for  future  breeding,  if  we 
are  going  to  weather  the  wrack  of  reconstruction  following 
the  war,  so  as  to  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  starving  nations 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  eat  meat  three  times  a  day, 
as  a  great  many  of  us  seem  to  think,  or  even  once  a  day.  A 
little  meat  is  beneficial,  but  an  excess  of  this  highly  complex 
food  acts  as  a  poison  and  works  incalculable  harm  to  the 
system.  Many  a  confirmed  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic  owes  his 
condition  to  over-indulgence  in  meat. 

Less  meat  and  more  vegetables — and  more  bread.  Bread 
and  vegetable  soup  are  good  enough  for  anybody,  and  within 
the  means  of  all  of  us.  White  bread  is  not  essential,  and  con- 
tains less  nourishment  than  whole  wheat  bread,  which  uses 
85  per  cent  of  the  kernel  instead  of  73  per  cent.  If  everyone 
would  substitute  this  "  war  bread  "  for  the  ordinary  white 
loaf,  18,000,000  barrels  of  flour  a  year  could  be  saved,  and  all 
of  Belgium  fed  on  it. 

Another  great  thing  is  to  eat  scientifically.  It  has  been 
determined  in  the  laboratory  that  the  human  system  requires 
about  1,800  calories  of  food  a  day.  Calories  represent  mod- 
ern scientific  energy.  Yet  most  of  us  cram  into  our  stomachs 
between  4,000  and  5,000  food  calories  between  one  day  and 
the  next.    Result :  our  whole  system  is  put  to  that  much  extra 
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work  without  any  additional  gain.  Such  wear  and  tear  is 
bound  to  tell.  The  waysides  of  the  world  are  littered  with 
the  wrecks  of  overeating. 

CUTTING  OUT  THE  WASTE 

But  when  all  that  is  humanly  possible  has  been  done  to 
reduce  consumption  to  our  actual  needs,  there  still  remains 
a  fearful  breach  in  the  wall  of  food  economy — waste. 

We  could  win  the  war  by  saving  the  food  we  waste. 
Every  year  we  wilfully  squander  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
edibles.  The  garbage  mounds  of  America  are  a  colossal 
monument  to  our  national  extravagance,  which  seems  to  have 
for  its  motto :  "  I  should  worry !  There  is  plenty  more  where 
that  came  from."  But  there  is  not  plenty  more.  You  can't 
expect  to  have  your  pie  and  eat  it.  We  have  been  eating  it, 
and  it  is  mighty  near  gone.  And  now  that  food  is  scarce  and 
the  prices  high,  we  growl.  But  we  have  nothing  to  growl 
about,  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.  We  made  the  prices 
high.    Now  we  have  got  to  pay  them  or  go  hungry. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  a  good  many  of  us  still  fail  to  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  We  joke  about  it  and  keep 
on  wasting,  while  prices  continue  to  soar.  As  long  as  our 
salaries  keep  soaring  too,  we  don't  care.  But  our  salaries 
aren't  always  going  to  soar — and  food  is,  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful. In  the  race  between  the  dollar  and  the  meal,  the  meal 
will  win  out  in  the  long  run.  It  is  an  unequal  race,  and  we 
might  as  well  realize  it  and  stop. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  call  off  the  race  is  to  punish  the 
speculators.  Legislation  and  food  dictator  Hoover  will  tend 
to  that.  Another  excellent  way  to  lasso  food  prices  and 
bring  them  back  to  earth  is  by  direct  distribution.  This  will 
guard  against  the  middleman,  one  of  the  worst  offenders 
under  a  bad  system.    Hoover's  hand  will  be  felt  here  also. 

But  the  best  and  surest  way  to  put  the  brakes  on  ex- 
travagance is  at  the  table.  Simple  food — enough,  not  too 
little  or  too  much — and  no  waste.  That  is  the  secret.  Order 
no  more  than  you  need,  and  prepare  nothing  that  will  not 
be  eaten.     The  American  housewife  has  gained  the  reputa- 
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tion  of  an  excellent  but  prodigal  cook,  and  her  husband  a 
genial  but  overgenerous  host.  Now  is  the  time  to  tone  that 
reputation  down  and  mellow  it  with  common  sense.  There 
should  be  less  entertaining  from  now  on,  and  fewer  dishes  on 
the  table. 

The  restaurants,  however,  are  the  most  willful  wasters. 
I  happened  recently  to  be  stopping  at  one  of  the  well-known 
city  hotels,  and  was  struck  with  the  senseless  extravagance 
of  the  menu.  For  breakfast  there  were  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fresh  fruit,  three  or  four  relishes,  ten  cereals, 
fish  of  all  sorts,  scores  of  vegetables,  eggs  a  la  everything 
you  could  think  of,  many  kinds  of  meat  and  game,  entrees, 
special  dishes, — until  I  was  fairly  disgusted.  And  then, 
as  though  that  were  not  enough,  there  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bill-of-fare  the  following  modest  announcement: 
"  An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  articles  not  mentioned 
above." 

Well,  I  couldn't  think  of  anything  that  hadn't  been 
"  mentioned  above  " — unless  it  was  that  such  a  hotel  was  an 
enemy  to  the  country.  Yet  luncheon  was  even  more 
extravagant.  And  dinner  that  night,  comprising  20  courses, 
was  a  piece  of  unexampled  folly. 

The  same  thing  is  going  on  in  every  hotel  and  restaurant 
and  cafe  throughout  the  country,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
while  over  in  Poland  children  are  existing  on  one  dish  of 
thin  broth  and  a  stale  cracker  a  day — and  dying  of  starva- 
tion at  that,  a  whole  nation,  while  we  sit  here  and  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fed  12-course  breakfasts  and  20-course  din- 
ners. 

'  You  don't  have  to  eat  it  all,"  the  proprietor  told  me, 
winking.    No !    But  you  have  to  pay  for  it  all,  every  bit  of  it. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  Cut  out  the  table  d'hote 
system,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Let  a  man 
order  what  he  wants,  and  only  what  he  wants,  and  pay  for 
that  and  nothing  more. 

Cut  out  the  tips,  too.  They  are  just  as  wasteful  and 
as  useless  as  table  d'hote  meals.  In  the  end  the  proprietor 
gets  your  money,  no  matter  who  you  give  it  to,  just  as  he 
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profits  by  what  you  don't  eat  on  his  menu.  And  your  tip 
doesn't  get  you  any  better  service.  You  only  deceive  your- 
self into  thinking  so.  If  the  waiter  complains,  call  the  man- 
ager and  ask  him  why  he  does  not  pay  his  help  proper  wages 
for  their  services,  so  they  will  not  have  to  act  like  common 
street  beggars. 

If  we  are  brave  enough  to  fight  for  the  right,  to  give 
our  sons  and  our  money  to  the  Government — to  give  our- 
selves, if  need  be — let  us,  for  God's  sake,  not  be  groveling 
cowards  before  a  tip  system  that  we  know  is  wrong. 

WHAT  MISSOURI  IS  DOING 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can  help  win 
the  fight  for  food.  But  do  you  know  what  Missouri  is  doing? 
Missouri  has  determined  to  add  to  her  wealth,  in  one  year, 
for  war  purposes,  a  brand-new  billion  dollars  right  out  of 
the  soil.  Business  men  from  the  different  cities  of  the  State 
have  organized  a  Federation  of  Commercial  Clubs  to  raise 
that  billion.  As  an  initial  fund  for  getting  this  started,  St. 
Louis  has  pledged  $150,000,  Kansas  City  $75,000,  St.  Joseph 
$30,000,  and  other  cities  in  proportion. 

The  way  it  came  about  was  this.  Some  enterprising 
citizens  in  St.  Louis  one  day  discovered  that  if  half  the 
untilled  good  land  in  Missouri  were  put  under  cultivation,  a 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  foodstuffs  could  be  raised  the  first 
year.    So  they  said,  "  Let's  do  it!  "    And  they  did. 

This  is  how  they  did  it.  They  established  live  Commer- 
cial Clubs  in  every  one  of  Missouri's  114  counties.  They 
secured  an  expert  farm  adviser  for  each  county.  They 
showed  every  farmer  how  to  swell  his  bank-account  by  scien- 
tific farming.  They  made  investigations  and  surveys  to  de- 
termine the  potential  wealth  of  each  county.  They  promoted 
broadcast  cleaning  and  fire-prevention  campaigns.  They 
formed  consolidated  rural  school  districts.  They  gave  each 
county  a  seed-testing  and  distributing  bureau.  They  or- 
ganized pig  and  calf  clubs  for  boys,  canning  and  cooking 
clubs  for  girls.  They  taught  small  town  merchants  the  mys- 
teries of  scientific  merchandizing. 
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Result:  Missouri  this  year  not  only  will  produce  the 
biggest  crop  in  her  history,  but  will  be  thoroughly  organized 
and  equipped  for  even  greater  efforts  in  the  years  to  come. 

What  Missouri  has  done  every  State  can  and  should  do. 

"  We  must  all  speak,  act,  and  serve  together."  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  said  it.    Let's  do  it! 


AWAKENING 

Harry  Kemp 

HE  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  and,  from  sleep — 
Like  to  a  Hindoo  diver  from  vague  Deep 
To  Deep  swift-mounting  through  wide  waters  green 
Where  many  an  uncouth  shape  is  dimly  seen 
And  mighty  ribs,  half-bare,  of  storm-slain  things, 
And  old,  forgotten  argosies  of  kings — 
So  mounted  I  from  sleep,  as  from  a  sea, 
Into  another  day's  mortality, 
So,  gradual,  gained  control  of  sluggish  sense 
And  picked  up  threads  of  past  experience.     .     .     . 
Thus  must  the  soul  mount  into  light  when  she 
Wakes  at  the  touch  of  immortality. 
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CROP 

Aaron  Hardy  Ulm 

IN  June  of  this  year,  cotton  sold  for  more  than  27  cents 
a  pound,  or  nearly  $140  a  bale,  the  highest  price  paid 

for  upland  staple  in  more  than  40  years. 

In  September,  1914,  the  writer  was  walking  along  the 
streets  of  a  town  located  in  the  Georgia  cotton  belt.  The 
few  stores  were  empty,  the  streets  silent,  the  people  pre- 
occupied and  gloomy.  Suddenly  an  old  negro  lunged  from 
an  office  shanty  and  came  staggering  down  the  street  roaring 
with  laughter.  His  outburst  echoed  through  the  town  in 
contrast  to  the  depressing  aspect  of  the  general  environment. 

"What's  the  matter,  uncle  ?"  I  asked.  "  Why,  boss," 
he  began,  and  extended  a  palm  in  which  there  were  probably 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  in  bills  and  small  coin.  "  Why, 
boss — ha,  ha, — I'se  latin' — yaw,  yaw,  yaw — I'se  lafm' — 
eyow!! — jes'  to  keep  from  cryin' !" 

The  old  darkey  had  toiled  and  gone  in  debt  through  the 
year  to  produce  a  crop  of  cotton.  The  elements  smiled  on 
his  efforts;  there  had  never  been  a  better  crop  year;  as  had 
rarely  been  the  case  before  with  big  yield  in  prospect,  prices 
had  held  up.  Cotton  was  quoted  at  12  to  13  cents  throughout 
the  spring  and  most  of  the  summer.  Not  since  the  Civil  War 
was  the  outlook  more  propitious  for  great  prosperity 
throughout  the  South — until  a  pistol  shot  in  Sarajevo  cut 
the  tendons  of  trade.  For  a  bale  of  cotton  for  which  he  had 
expected  to  receive  from  $60  to  $75,  the  old  negro  had  man- 
aged to  wheedle  a  pittance  of  $15  or  $20  from  some  kindly 
white  friend — and  was  "  lafin'  to  keep  from  cryin' !  " 

Majestic  King  Cotton  had  been  dethroned  by  the  angry 
god  Mars.  The  great  staple,  which  in  July  had  com- 
manded the  abiesance  of  the  financial  world,  was  forced  in 
September  to  "  pass  the  hat  "  to  a  generous  country.  The 
"  Buy  a  Bale  "  movement  bordered  on  an  appeal  to  charity. 

The  boom  of  German  guns  vibrating  across  the  Atlantic 
brought  home  to  the  South  what  economists  had  been  teach- 
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ing  for  two  generations,  the  danger  in  a  one-crop  agriculture. 
So  in  191 5  there  was  a  great  fall-off  in  the  production  of 
cotton;  it  continued  in  19 16;  and,  despite  marvelously  high 
prices,  there  is  another  acreage  reduction  this  year  and  a 
prospective  short  crop. 

Quite  to  the  surprise  of  even  the  best  experts,  war, 
instead  of  lessening,  quickened  the  demand  for  cotton.  Dur- 
ing the  last  three  years  consumption  has  greatly  exceeded 
production.  But  nature,  in  seeming  anticipation  of  the  com- 
ing cataclysm,  took  pains  in  19 14  to  lay  up  the  largest  surplus 
of  cotton  that  the  world  has  ever  possessed.  It  is  that  sur- 
plus which  has  enabled  the  mills  of  America  and  Europe — 
excepting  Germany  and  Austria — to  keep  going  at  a  rate 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  cotton  manufacturing. 

cotton's  romance  and  tragedy 

No  commercial  romance  or  tragedy  of  all  the  war  is 
more  unique  than  that  of  cotton.  Less  than  three  years  ago, 
it  was  without  a  market ;  hardly  more  than  two  years  ago  it 
had  to  plead  for  7  cents  a  pound ;  ten  months  ago  it  brought 
nearly  22  cents  a  pound;  then  it  dropped  to  13;  then  it  came 
back  in  midsummer,  191 7,  when  it  reached  27  cents;  and  in 
a  year  it  may . 

Candidly,  prediction  is  futile,  for  cotton  is  one  thing  that 
has  defied  the  most  expert  and  confounded  the  wisest.  In 
late  19 14,  no  one  expected  cotton  to  sell  for  more  than  10 
cents  a  pound  until  after  the  war.  In  the  spring  of  19 16, 
when  it  scorned  both  bull  and  bear  and  climbed  upwards  to 
13J/2,  H.  L.  McElroy,  a  broker's  expert,  put  forth  this  seem- 
ingly timid  suggestion :  '  If  peace  or  rumors  of  peace 
should  develop  before  another  new  crop  can  be  planted,  who 
will  venture  to  predict  that  20-cent  cotton  is  not  a  possi- 
bility ?" 

He  was  laughed  at  by  the  habitues  of  Beaver  and  Broad 
streets,  New  York;  yet  before  the  fall  of  1916  had  half 
passed,  men  scrambled  to  get  cotton  at  21  cents,  with  no 
peace  in  prospect.  In  the  late  fall  of  1916  the  writer  made 
some  inquiries  among  the  cotton  crowd.     The  bulls  were 
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then  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  then  advance  would 
stand  or  go  forward — provided  the  U-boats  didn't  come. 

"  Cotton  can  stand  anything  but  that,"  said  the  bulls. 
"  Ruthless  U-boat  warfare  will  send  the  market  back  to  the 
Sargossa  Sea."  .     ^  ,j 

The  U-boats  came  and  the  bulls  scrambled  to  unload. 
On  February  i  the  market  crashed ;  amid  riots  of  demorali- 
zation in  the  cotton  exchanges  of  New  York,  Liverpool,  and 
New  Orleans,  prices  fell  40  per  cent  in  an  hour.  Then, 
despite  the  panic  over  the  U-boats,  the  market  recovered  by 
force  of  its  own  unsupported  momentum,  and  next  day  prices 
were  back  within  reaching  distance  of  previous  high  levels ! 

The  U-boats  did  their  work,  and  at  their  worst  actually 
aided  in  sending  cotton  prices  to  the  highest  points  reached 
in  four  decades.  The  decline  in  volume  of  British  stocks, 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  shipping,  emphasized  the 
world's  dependence  on  America,  and  visualized  the  narrow- 
ing margin  between  supply  and  demand. 

When  the  diplomatists  gather  to  retouch  the  world's 
physiognomy  and  define  the  beginning  of  a  new  age,  a  prod- 
uct of  mother  earth  in  the  uppermost  thoughts  of  those 
shrewd  gamblers  for  advantage  will  be  cotton.  Commerce 
more  than  geography  will  prompt  thought  and  action  at  that 
greatest  of  diplomatic  congresses.  There  will  be  no  dream 
of  commercial  conquest  in  which  cotton  won't  be  a  dominant 
figure ;  and  the  most  baffling  nightmare  to  all  Europe's  play- 
ers for  commercial  vantage  will  be  Dixie  Land. 

For  our  own  South  is  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
raw  cotton  and  whatever  the  future  may  portend  or  make 
possible,  from  Dixie  must  be  drawn  most  of  the  staple  with 
which  the  world's  textile  trade  will  be  reorganized.  That 
trade  is  a  most  significant  factor  in  world  commerce.  With 
it  has  gone  commercial  empire.  It  might  be  said  without 
great  exaggeration  that  the  Hag  follows  the  shirt.  Around 
it  dominance  in  the  Pacific  revolves,  together  with  trade 
supremacy  in  South  America — which  questions  will  haunt, 
as  few  others  will,  the  room  where  the  biggest  iron  dice,  ever 
rattled  by  diplomats  will  decide  the  course  of  centuries. 
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The  whirligig  of  events  bids  fair  to  make  the  South 
which,  in  a  commercial  sense,  was  most  debased  by  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  keeper  of  a  master  key  to  the  inner  commer- 
cial problems  crystallized  by  and  growing  out  of  the  war. 
Events  are  more  than  bearing  out  the  assertion  made  by 
Ambassador  Page  that  "  the  cotton  grower  in  the  old  slave 
States  is  to  become  the  most  prosperous  tiller  of  the  soil." 
They  are  making  him  a  figure  around  which  the  rebuilding 
of  empires  may  revolve. 

LAST  YEAR'S  CROP 

Last  year's  harvest^  of  cotton  was  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  agricultural  crop  ever  grown  on  a  large  scale. 
It  was  produced  at  an  average  cost  of  8  or  9  cents  a  pound, 
and  sold  at  from  17  to  25  cents.  Still  this  large  profit,  when 
added  to  his  profits  of  the  previous  twenty  years  and  bal- 
anced against  his  losses  in  those  years,  left  the  Southern 
farmer  with  not  much  more  than  an  "  even  break  "  for  the 
period. 

But  for  the  first  time  since  he  began  to  grow  cotton,  the 
Southern  planter  can  look  forward  to  reasonably  certain 
high  prices  for  his  staple  for  the  next  five  or  six  years,  and 
probably  longer.  This  opinion  is  shared  by  virtually  every 
variety  of  thought  in  the  cotton  world.  Many,  however, 
believe  he  can  look  forward  to  more  than  "  high  prices ;" 
that  he  may  anticipate  bonanza-like  returns. 

During  the  season  of  191 5-16  we  produced  a  total  of 
12,000,000  bales,  including  linters,  while  there  were  con- 
sumed at  least  14,000,000  bales.  Though  the  production  of 
the  last  season  was  a  few  hundred  thousand  more  bales,  con- 
sumption perhaps  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  one.  In 
May,  1 9 14,  there  were  in  operation  31,000,000  American 
spindles;  in  May,  1916,  32,200,000;  in  May,  1917,  33,450,000. 
In  addition,  heavy  demand  caused  an  unusually  heavy  output 
per  spindle.  Ammunition  is  accounting  for  more  than 
1,000,000  bales  yearly.  Fifty  thousand  bales  were  shot  aivay 
in  the  first  attack  on  the  Dardanelles.  The  stringency  in  the 
cotton  manufacturing  world  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
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that  our  government  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  cloth  to  clothe 
the  new  army,  which  will  be  sheltered  mostly  in  wooden  bar- 
racks because  of  the  scarcity  of  canvas  for  tents. 

Government  needs  alone,  due  to  our  entering  the  war, 
give  reasonable  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  lessening  of 
demand  for  cotton  products  during  the  next  year.  The 
immense  surplus  of  cotton  piled  up  by  the  zenith  crop  of  1914 
has  been  absorbed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new  statistical 
year  on  August  1,  the  visible  supplies  of  the  world  were  less 
than  3,000,000  bales,  enough  to  feed  the  world's  spindles 
only  two  months. 

The  visible  supplies  of  American  cotton  were  only 
1,500,000  bales,  about  the  normal  floating  carry-over.  It  is 
a  logical  deduction,  however,  that  the  epochal  high  prices  of 
mid-summer  drew  from  concealment  virtually  all  cotton  here- 
tofore classed  as  "  invisible  supply  "  and  amounting  ordina- 
rily from  700,000  to  800,000  bales.  The  same  high  prices 
caused  some  reduction  in  American  mill  stocks;  and,  to- 
gether with  shipping  difficulties,  they  lowered  stocks  in  the 
English  mills  to  a  point  close  to  exhaustion.  Analysis  of 
the  statistics  of  the  situation  should  greatly  discount  the  cus- 
tomary approximation  of  the  world's  visible  supplies  on 
August  1. 

A  forced  curtailment  of  consumption  in  England  would 
be  made  up  for  mostly  by  increased  consumption  later  on. 
Ii  may  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  curtailment.  Britain  has  fought  for  its 
foreign  cotton  goods  trade  as  valiantly  as  for  Ypres,  and 
despite  the  vagaries  of  war  has  not  only  held  most  of  it  but 
has  taken  over  much  of  Germany's.  Nothing  less  than  a 
defeat  in  Flanders  would  be  more  disastrous  than  the  loss  of 
that  trade.  Germany's  yearnings  for  the  selfsame  trade 
helped  to  bring  on  the  war.  So  long  as  British  ships  ply  the 
Atlantic,  bottoms  zvill  be  allotted  to  cotton. 

THIS    YEARNS    CROP 

Much  depends  on  the  crop  now  being  harvested  in  the 
South.     Even  without  peace,  the  world  will  need  15,000,000 
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bales  of  American  cotton  during  the  present  season.  Before 
the  war,  experts  agreed  that  world  demand  had  reached  the 
point  where  it  required  a  minimum  American  crop  of  that 
amount. 

Cotton  is  the  basis  of  most  of  the  propulsive  explosives 
employed.  So  important  is  it  as  an  adjunct  of  battle  that 
many  believe  that  had  it  been  excluded  from  Germany  at  the 
start,  the  war  could  have  been  ended  in  a  year.  During  the 
months  when  it  was  permitted  to  enter  German  ports,  the 
empire  accumulated  a  surplus  directly  and  through  nearby 
neutrals.  This  may  have  enabled  it  to  tide  over  the  period 
necessary  to  changing  old  guns  and  manufacturing  new  ones 
suitable  for  nitro-cellulose  made  from  wood  fibre. 

As  I  write  this,  early  in  August,  the  maximum  prospect 
is  for  a  crop  of  only  about  12,000,000  bales.  Added  to  re- 
duced acreage,  climatic  conditions  were  poor  through  most 
of  the  summer.  There  was  some  improvement  in  the  latter 
part  of  July,  but  the  crop  is  late,  which  enhances  the  danger 
of  early  frost  and  appreciably  increases  the  boll  weevil's 
opportunities. 

With  the  Southern  farmer  cotton  is  a  habit.  The  near- 
tragedy  of  1 9 14,  when  the  ghost  of  hunger  danced  in  the 
cotton  fields,  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  him  than  all  the 
lecturing  and  newspaper  editorializing  on  the  one-crop  evil 
of  the  past  half  century.  But  it  couldn't  quite  uproot  habit. 
So  deeply  embedded  is  this  habit  that,  I  verily  believe,  did 
conditions  make  the  cultivation  of  cotton  wholly  and  pros- 
pectively unprofitable,  it  would  take  the  period  of  a  genera- 
tion to  wean  Southern  farmers  from  it. 

This  was  proven  in  the  nineties,  when  thousands  pyra- 
mided mortgages  and  went  half  famished  on  a  constant  diet 
of  the  plainest  corn  meal  and  white  bacon  in  limited  quan- 
tities, to  produce  cotton  at  almost  certain  loss  when  they 
could  have  easily  abandoned  the  staple  and  lived  comfort- 
ably, if  not  luxuriously,  by  growing  home  necessities  alone. 
And  it  is  likewise  proven  by  the  tenacity  with  which  many  in 
some  boll  weevil  sections  cling  to  cotton  when  profit  in  pro- 
ducing it  is  next  to  impossible. 
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COTTON  AFTER  THE  WAR 

Germany  and  Austria  have  been  without  cotton  over 
two  years.  Therefore,  a  normal  market  for  nearly  5,000,- 
000  bales  has  been  suspended.  You  can  accumulate  clothing 
needs.  That's  what  Germany  and  Austria  are  doing.  When 
the  war  ends,  their  normal  or  usual  needs  will  not  only  exist, 
but  also  the  accumulated  needs  of  several  years.  One  of 
the  first  things  they  will  do  will  be  to  start  their  cotton  mills 
on  day  and  night  time,  which  means  an  outlet  the  first  year 
of  peace  for  four  or  five  million  bales  of  cotton — virtually 
additional  to  present  demand.  Cotton  has  practically  no 
substitutes,  but  may  be  one  for  all  other  clothing  products. 
It  is  generally  believed  among  cotton  experts  that  the  Ger- 
mans already  own  about  800,000  bales  of  American  cotton 
bought  for  reserve  at  less  than  10  cents  and  never  delivered. 

The  most  interesting  speculation  of  all  has  to  do  with 
that  fight  which  will  follow  peace  for  the  textile  trade  of  the 
world,  now  largely  torn  from  its  old  moorings  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  war.  For  with  the  textile  trade,  goes  dominance 
in  many  lines.  With  raw  cotton  scarce,  as  it  seems  bound 
to  be,  the  country  possessing  most  will  be  best  armed  for 
that  fight.  And  one  of  the  skirmishes  in  that  commercial 
war  bound  to  follow  the  present  contest  of  guns  may  be  a 
battle  royal  between  the  nations  for  control  of  Dixie's  supply 
of  cotton. 

These  speculations  seem  fanciful,  but  no  more  so  than 
predictions  two  and  a  half  years  ago  of  what  already  has 
occurred  would  have  been.  And  they  are  no  more  startling 
than  the  career  of  cotton  during  and  following  our  own  Civil 
War.  The  cotton  planter's  good  fortune  has  been  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  cotton  manufacturer.  Meteoric  rises  in  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  were  outdistanced  by  increased  de- 
mand, and  consequent  rising  prices,  of  the  manufactured 
product. 

Some  of  the  most  bearish  experts,  say  manufacturers, 
could  have  paid  30  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  during  the  last 
year  and  yet  earned  unusual  profits.     The  chief  difficulty 
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faced  by  the  mills  during  the  past  18  months  has  been  in 
filling  orders.  During  the  past  two  years  cotton  mill  earn- 
ings have  been  the  highest  in  history. 

What  of  the  future  ? 

Dixie  has  the  whip  hand.  Southern  spots  have  sold 
steadily  above  New  York  futures.  Many  times  during  the 
past  year  the  slack  in  futures  was  taken  up  by  Southern  spots 
refusing  to  sag.  As  indicated  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  in 
justifying  government  aid  to  Southern  growers  in  19 14,  cot- 
ton is  as  staple  as  gold.  It  is  imperishable.  Strands  of  lint 
taken  recently  from  old  Egyptian  tombs  were  as  pliable  as 
new  fibre.  William  B.  Dana  long  ago  said  that  cotton  com- 
bined all  the  qualities  of  a  legal  tender  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  commodity  except  gold. 

Financial  recoupment,  brought  about  through  industrial 
progress  and  given  virility  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banking 
act,  enables  the  Dixie  farmer  to  finance  his  cotton  crop. 
He  can  "  hold  "  indefinitely.  In  recent  years  vast  ware- 
houses wherein  the  staple  may  be  stored  cheaply  have  been 
constructed  throughout  the  belt.  A  receipt  from  a  bonded 
warehouse  is  as  good  at  a  Southern  bank  as  a  government 
bond. 

A  TWO   BILLION   DOLLAR  A  YEAR   CROP 

An  annual  return  of  over  $2,000,000,000  on  cotton, 
including  seed  and  added  values  to  its  manufactures,  maybe 
much  more,  for  its  one  big  crop,  seems  an  assurance  for 
several  years.  For  the  world  is  going  to  need  more  cotton 
than  the  world  is  producing;  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  South 
its  price. 

But  how  about  that  period  following  the  reorganization 
of  the  world's  commerce,  that  brand-new  epoch  in  trade? 
Will  the  world  wrench  its  garments  loose  from  Dixie's  grasp, 
and  set  up  cotton  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  elsewhere? 
It  is  the  belief  of  this  writer  that  it  will. 

The  South's  traditional  claim  that  nature  has  given  it 
an  inviolable  monopoly  in  the  production  of  cotton  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  present-day  students,  a  delusion.     The  Civil 
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War  test,  as  so  eloquently  portrayed,  by  Henry  Grady  thirty 
years  ago,  was  falsely  accepted  as  final.  For  today  the  out- 
side world  is  producing  twice  as  much  commercial  cotton  as 
the  South  sent  to  market  in  i860,  and  we  furnished  only  57 
per  cent  of  the  19 16  world  supply. 

The  former  British  view  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
velop competition  with  the  South  within  the  Empire  has 
given  way  to  the  firm  conviction,  based  on  experiments,  that 
it  not  only  can  be  done  but  will  be  done. 

The  Chairman  of  the  British  Cotton  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, speaking  at  London  in  June,  1914,  declared  that  it  had 
been  "  definitely  proved  that  the  British  Empire  can  produce 
the  cotton  which  Lancashire  requires  ,:  and  was  going  to 
do  it. 

Professor  James  A.  B.  Scherer  in  his  recent  book,  "  Cot- 
ton as  a  World  Power,"  after  quoting  the  above,  declares: 
"The  writer,  for  many  years  a  believer  in  the  ability  of  the 
cotton  belt  to  retain  monopolistic  control  of  cotton  produc- 
tion, has  come  to  the  conclusion  after  a  study  of  the  subject 
in  several  different  parts  of  the  world  that  his  former  opinion 
was  wrong." 

Aside  from  the  demonstrated  ability  to  double  Egypt's 
crop  and  increase  that  of  India  indefinitely,  the  experiments 
of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association  prove  that  several 
sections  of  Africa,  particularly  East  Africa  and  Uganda, 
offer  almost  illimitable  soil  facilities  for  producing  cotton. 
There  they  have  the  same  labor  which  makes  cotton  profitable 
to  the  South.  The  Association's  activities  have  progressed 
beyond  the  experimental;  its  work  has  been  commended  by 
the  King  in  remarks  from  the  throne,  and  is  backed  by  Par- 
liament as  well  as  the  great  textile  industry  of  Manchester. 

In  twelve  years  Russia  developed  the  cotton-growing 
industry  from  almost  nothing  to  an  annual  production  of  a 
million  and  a  half  bales.  Japan  is  manufacturing  more  than 
2,000,000  bales  a  year,  of  which,  in  normal  times,  only  250,- 
000  are  American.  The  wizard  of  the  Far  East  is  laying 
extensive  plans  to  not  only  supplant  American  raw  cotton 
and  cotton  goods  in  the  Orient,  but  to  gain  complete  control 
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of  the  textile  trade  in  that  immense  section  where  are  to  be 
staged  the  Verduns  and  the  Sommes  of  future  world  com- 
merce. He  is  doing  the  first  by  encouraging  cultivation  of 
the  staple  on  practicable  lines  in  China,  where  production 
already,  according  to  some  investigators,  equals  our  own 
(about  a  million  bales  entering  the  general  market);  by 
developing  it  in  his  own  dominions,  in  Korea,  Manchuria, 
Formosa. 

We  already  buy  considerable  textiles  from  the  Japanese 
and  sell  them  practically  none.  Competing  ultimately  with 
coolie  labor  of  the  Far  East  either  in  cotton  cultivation  or 
cotton  manufacturing,  except  along  some  specialized  lines, 
is  something  we  cannot  do,  without  exceptional  aid  from 
nature  or  man's  mechanical  genius. 

Edward  Atkinson,  Dixie's  greatest  high  prophet,  de- 
clared many  years  ago  that  climatic  and  soil  conditions  made 
vast  areas  of  South  America  highly  fitted  for  profitable  cot- 
ton culture.  Brazil  is  proving  this  to  be  true  by  producing 
its  own  needs,  with  some  to  spare. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  THE  SOUTH 

One  thing  may  save  cotton  lastingly  to  the  South — ma- 
chinery. With  a  successful  cotton-picker,  the  South  could 
defy  the  world  for  many  decades  to  come.  Only  with  it,  or 
by  the  importation  of  cheap  labor,  can  it  ultimately  meet  the 
labor  factor  which  some  day  will  enter  and  control  the  race 
for  dominance  in  cotton  production.  The  first  seems  beyond 
the  inventor;  the  latter,  for  reasons  social,  is  beyond  con- 
templation. 

You  may  ask :  What  of  the  future  South,  that  land  so 
romantically,  so  traditionally  identified  with  cotton?  What 
of  the  South  40,  50,  75  years  hence,  when  railroads  and  irri- 
gation will  be  turning  the  plateaus  of  Trans-Caucasia,  the 
pampas  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  the  plains  of  Uganda 
and  the  wide  sweeps  of  mysterious  China  into  fields  of  blos- 
soming white? 

It  is  a  picture  more  bizarre  than  threatening.  As  many 
have  long  believed,  the  South  not  only  would  have  been  better 
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off  in  the  past  but  would  be  in  the  future — without  cotton. 
But  for  cotton,  Dixie's  splendid  history  would  not  be  dark- 
ened by  the  last  shadow  of  chattel  slavery.  There  would 
have  been  no  Civil  War.  That  passing  provincialism  which 
held  the  South's  thought  aloof  from  the  world  at  large,  and 
caused  its  people  to  be  unjustly  misunderstood,  is  due  to 
cotton. 

And  that  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  as  a  Southerner 
I  refer  to  in  sadness  and  solely  out  of  fidelity  to  truth,  which 
renders  the  people  in  some  remote  communities  of  the  South 
objects  of  pity  such  as  we  feel  for  few  spots  in  the  New  or 
Old  World,  can  be  traced  to  cotton's  strange  fondness  for 
extremes.  And  about  all  of  big  quality  that  can  be  credited 
to  it  is  a  distinctive  civilization  (modernized  by  the  blood  of 
brothers),  the  relics  and  memories  of  which  will  ever  charm 
historians  and  romanticists;  and  a  foreign  trade  of  for  a 
new  nation. 

Those  blue  months  of  early  fall,  1914,  demonstrated  more 
than  was  apparent.  The  Prussian  bayonet  had  caused  the 
South's  business  structure  to  reel.  The  South  stood  in  awe, 
dazed.  Though  famine  dared  put  forth  its  fearful  threat, 
the  South  didn't  tremble  or  lose  its  nerve.  For  the  South 
could  have  thrown  every  bale  of  cotton  into  the  sea,  burned 
every  ginhouse,  destroyed  every  cotton  seed  and  interjected 
further  planting  of  cotton,  and  still  would  have  been  in  a 
better  financial  and  commercial  situation,  aye  by  fifty  times, 
than  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  For  the  South  has  out- 
grown cotton.  Relatively,  cotton  is  in  the  minority.  Though 
it  still  dominates  Southern  finance,  being  a  product  peculiarly 
financial,  it  no  longer  tyrannizes  Southern  commerce,  except 
in  a  remotely  banking  sense.  It  is  exceeded  in  volume  by 
the  production  of  foodstuffs.  The  value  of  the  South's  man- 
ufactures double  it.  Combine  lumber,  minerals,  naval  stores, 
tobacco,  fruits,  and  a  score  of  products  in  which  the  section 
is  leading  or  might  lead,  and  you  have  a  commercial  giant 
by  which  cotton  would  be  a  pigmy.  Then  remember  that 
all  these  are  "  infant  industries  " ;  that  the  industrial  South 
is  in  its  childhood;  that  its  natural  wealth  has  hardly  been 
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'  discovered,"  much  less  massed  for  development — and  you 
find  that  cotton  can  be  eliminated  and  leave  a  land  rich  in 
fact  and  in  prospect. 

A  suspicion  of  all  this  is  creeping  into  the  mind  of  the 
Southerner  and  is  influencing  his  attitude  toward  the  nation 
and  the  world.  For  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  the  main- 
spring of  political  and  business  opinion  in  the  South  was 
cotton.  Unravel  the  often  complicated  texture  of  Southern 
sentiment  and  you  find  the  binding  thread  was  ever  cotton. 

It  is  so  no  longer.  Great  Britain's  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  was  apparently  the  heaviest  blow  ever  dealt  cotton. 
Yet  the  South  was  with  Great  Britain.  The  British  embargo 
delayed  as  to  cotton  out  of  deference  to  Southern  opinion  but 
put  into  full  effect  in  191 5,  cost  the  South  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  There  was  some  ground  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  embargo  was  illegal.  Still  the  South  made 
no  protest — it  really  approved  the  move,  and  was  glad  to 
contribute  its  losses  to  the  cause  it  now  joins  in  openly 
espousing.  Efforts  to  arouse  sentiment  there  against  the 
embargo,  made  by  able  men  whose  leadership  is  usually 
accepted,  brought  forth  general  condemnation.  The  South's 
opinion  rose  above  the  interests  of  cotton.  For  the  South  at 
last  is  independent — even  of  cotton,  its  king  and  former 
tyrant,  though  King  Cotton  now  occupies  his  throne  more 
majestically  than  ever  before. 


THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  ACT 

David  Shelton  Kennedy 

THE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  opens  a  new  epoch  in 
American  agriculture.  It  lifts  farming  from  the 
morass  of  individualistic  effort  and  places  the 
planter  in  the  forefront  of  co-operative  enterprise.  For  the 
first  time  the  American  genius  for  organization,  which  has 
recorded  its  achievements  in  railroading,  finance,  and  most 
of  all  in  our  great  manufacturing  industries,  has  turned  its 
full  powers  towards  solving  the  money  problems  of  the 
farmers. 

These  appear  to  be  extravagant  statements,  but  they 
hardly  measure  the  importance  of  the  step  which  has  been 
taken.  While  the  Farm  Loan  Act  may  prove  to  be  faulty 
and  in  need  of  frequent  revision,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
the  basis  has  been  laid  for  radical  changes  in  rural  life.  Sys- 
tems with  a  similar  purpose  have  reached  full  success  in 
Denmark  and  Germany.  This  plan,  formed  with  a  view  to 
American  needs,  is  an  experiment,  on  a  colossal  scale,  which 
has  every  prospect  of  satisfactory  operation. 

The  personnel  of  the  Farm  Loan  Board  has  been  de- 
termined and  the  system  is  organized  for  business.  Com- 
ing into  existence  at  the  moment  when  the  United  States 
enters  the  world  war,  the  first  task  of  the  Board  is  to  aid  in 
solving  the  problems  of  national  defence.  Through  the  ex- 
tending of  loans  to  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
the  new  credits  plan  is  a  means  of  vital  assistance  to  the 
country.  The  Board  estimates  that  $125,000,000  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  farmers  in  191 7  for  this  purpose  and  it  is  prepar- 
ing to  float  bonds  to  that  amount. 

Approximately  $100,000,000  a  year  will  be  saved  to  the 
farmers  in  interest  charges  when  the  plan  is  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  ultimately  the  $4,000,000,000  of 
farm  mortgages  outstanding  will  be  converted  into  the  new 
mortgages.  The  average  interest  rate  over  the  entire  coun- 
try at  present  is  7.4  per  cent.  The  rate  established  by  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  is  5  per  cent  flat.     This  compares  with 
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the  exorbitant  rates  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent  in  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  and  with  the  minimum  rate 
°f  5-3  Per  cent  m  New  Hampshire. 

Under  the  old,  disjointed  system,  mortgage  rates  were 
high  in  the  West  and  South  where  capital  was  lacking  and 
low  in  the  East  where  funds  were  more  plentiful.  The  Farm 
Loan  Act  establishes  uniformity  throughout  the  nation  by 
the  mobilization  of  credit. 

The  bonds  issued  under  the  system  will  sell  at  a  4j4 
per  cent  rate,  while  the  farmers  obtaining  the  money  will  pay 
5  per  cent.  The  difference  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  de- 
frays the  entire  expense  of  the  business.  The  farmer  will 
accordingly  be  able  to  borrow  money  needed  for  the  growth 
of  his  farm  at  the  lowest  rates  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

About  47  per  cent  of  our  population,  or  nearly  50,000,- 
000  persons,  lives  in  rural  communities  or  in  villages  which 
are  next  door  to  the  farms.  They  not  only  furnish  most  of 
the  foodstuffs  for  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  but  they 
supply  80  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials  which  are  utilized 
by  the  factories  of  the  country. 

At  present,  also,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
the  one  defence  standing  between  the  world  and  famine. 
Germany  faces  starvation  today  because  she  is  cut  off  from 
the  food  supplies  of  the  United  States.  Food  is  scarce  in 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  because 
the  blockade  prevents  free  importation  from  this  country. 
The  one  hope  which  Germany  retains  of  starving  Great 
Britain  into  submission  is  that  the  submarines  may  be  able 
to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

These  facts  are  conclusive  in  showing  the  primary  im- 
portance of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  nation.  Fig- 
ures will  emphasize  this.  For  instance,  in  the  fiscal  year 
19 1 6  the  total  valuation  of  the  crops  and  the  animal  pro- 
duction was  $13,449,000,000,  an  increase  of  $2,674,000,000 
over  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  sum,  $9,111,000,000  repre- 
sented crops  and  the  remainder,  $4,338,000,000,  the  value 
of  animal  products. 
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These  figures  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  rural  popu- 
lation constitutes  the  largest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the 
nation.  Since  the  formation  of  the  republic  agriculture  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  national  life,  while  we  have  reached 
industrial  and  financial  prominence  only  in  the  last  two  gen- 
erations. Yet  we  have  had  meetings  of  one  Congress  after 
another  in  which  a  multitude  of  measures  have  been  enacted 
for  the  benefit  or  control  of  corporations  and  banks,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  laws  to  assist  farm- 
ing on  a  national  scale. 

According  to  many  bankers  and  corporation  special- 
ists, the  farmers  have  not  needed  assistance.  This  is  untrue. 
Farming  is  now  the  greatest  of  the  country's  industries,  but 
it  has  been  restricted  from  reaching  a  far  greater  power  by 
a  lack  of  adequate  financing.  While  our  banks  are  now  on 
a  sound  and  scientific  basis  and  our  corporation  methods  are 
admittedly  the  most  effective  in  the  world,  the  financing  of 
the  farmers  and  farm  products  has  been  carried  on  under  a 
credit  system  which  is  a  relic  of  Revolutionary  days. 

The  financial  needs  of  the  farmers  fall  naturally  into 
three  divisions:  personal  credits,  commercial  credits,  and 
long  term  financing  for  the  acquiring  of  land  and  its 
improvement. 

The  operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has  done 
much  to  relieve  the  first  two.  With  the  freer  circulation  of 
money  in  the  rural  states  since  the  Reserve  System  was  put 
into  operation,  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain  money  on 
promissory  notes  at  lower  average  rates  than  before.  Each 
loan  of  this  character  is  a  matter  to  be  negotiated  between 
the  banker  and  the  individual  planter.  Similarly  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Reserve  banks  have  proved  of  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers by  making  funds  easier  to  obtain  on  acceptances,  bills  of 
lading  and  warehouse  receipts.  These  are  forms  of  paper 
which  have  acquired  a  far  greater  significance  since  the 
Reserve  banks  have  come  into  existence.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  chiefly  methods  of  financing  the  middleman  rather  than 
the  farmers,  who  rarely  attend  to  the  shipping  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  markets  themselves.    In  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
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especially  in  the  South,  the  products  of  the  farms  arc  sold  at 
the  railroad  stations  to  middlemen. 

It  is  the  third  kind  of  financing,  that  of  long  term  loans, 
which  the  Farm  Loan  Board  is  designed  to  solve.  In  order  to 
define  the  difference  between  the  present  method  and  the  new 
system,  let  me  describe  each  in  turn. 

In  every  rural  community  there  is  the  neighborhood 
David  Harum.  In  some  communities  his  number  is  ten  or 
twenty.  He  is  a  man  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  put 
by  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  local  banks  he  lends  his  money 
on  mortgages  at  high  rates  of  interest,  as  compared  with 
rates  in  the  large  cities.  In  many  cases  the  mortgages  are 
not  paid  off  for  a  generation  or  for  two  generations.  The 
lender  lives  upon  his  interest  and  is  not  concerned  with  the 
paying  of  the  mortgages  so  long  as  the  rates  are  paid.  If  the 
farmer  is  finally  forced  to  give  up  the  burden  the  farm  is 
taken  over  and  sold,  thus  providing  new  money  with  which 
to  repeat  the  process.  The  local  Shylock  lives  upon  the  life- 
blood  of  his  neighbors. 

Money  loaned  out,  principally  under  this  method,  now 
amounts  to  about  $4,000,000,000.  While  there  are  excep- 
tions to  the  situation,  it  is  true  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
Let  us  compare  this  with  the  conditions  to  prevail  under  the 
Farm  Loan  Act. 

The  Farm  Loan  System  combines  the  credit  of  all  the 
rural  borrowers  of  the  country,  thus  giving  a  system  which 
is  almost  as  sound  as  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Board  establishes  twelve  Federal  land  bank  districts. 
Each  bank  starts  with  a  capital  of  $750,000,  but  it  gets  addi- 
tional money  for  lending  by  automatic  increases  in  its  capital 
stock  and  by  the  sale  of  its  bonds.  In  every  community  the 
farmers  who  wish  to  borrow  money  form  a  local  Farm  Loan 
Association,  which  passes  upon  the  desirability  of  each  loan 
and  upon  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  issued.  This,  in 
turn,  is  subject  to  approval  by  a  land  bank  examiner.  No  one 
farmer  may  borrow  more  than  $10,000  nor  less  than  $100. 
No  national  farm  loan  association  may  start  with  less  than 
$20,000  in  loans. 
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When  a  bank  has  loaned  $50,000  and  taken  $50,000  in 
first  mortgages,  which  are  not  issued  for  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land,  it  may  then  issue 
$50,000  of  bonds  against  the  mortgages  to  produce  another 
$50,000  to  lend  the  farmers.  This  process  may  be  repeated 
until  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  turned  over  twenty  times.  If 
the  capital  of  the  bank  were  limited  to  $750,000  it  would  have 
a  lending  capacity  of  $15,000,000,  but  the  law  provides  for 
the  automatic  increase  in  the  capital  of  the  bank  through  the 
requirement  that  each  national  farm  loan  association  must 
buy  stock  in  the  bank  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  its  loans.  Since 
the  bank  is  permitted  to  lend  twenty  times  its  capital,  it  is 
observed  that  as  $1,000  is  added  to  the  capital,  the  lending 
capacity  is  increased  $20,000  and  the  ratio  between  the  capi- 
tal and  the  lending  capacity  remains  the  same.  Practically 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  farmers,  so  long  as  it  can  sell  its  bonds. 

The  Government  stock  is  gradually  paid  off  and  retired 
as  the  subscriptions  by  farm  loan  associations  increase.  This 
is  essentially  a  farmers'  banking  system  and  the  law  contem- 
plates that  the  farmers  shall  eventually  own  and  control  it. 
The  Government  intends  to  benefit  the  actual  farmer,  not  the 
landlord  or  speculator.  Limiting  the  size  of  the  loans  to 
$10,000  prevents  the  use  of  the  act  for  the  purposes  of  land 
monopoly.  The  farmer  cannot  borrow  more  than  one-half 
of  the  value  of  his  land  and  20  per  cent  additional  of  the 
value  of  the  permanent  insured  improvements.  Let  me  illus- 
trate this.  If  the  land  is  worth  $15,000,  the  farmer  would 
be  entitled  to  borrow  $7,500,  and  if  the  improvements  were 
worth  $5,000,  he  could  borrow  $1,000  more  or  $8,500  in  all. 

The  effect  of  the  system  is  to  apply  to  farming  the 
methods  of  financing  corporations,  which  by  the  issue  of 
stocks  and  bonds  have  built  up  our  remarkable  industrial 
structure,  having  about  50  per  cent  of  the  labor-saving 
machinery  of  the  world. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  is  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  bonds  will  sell.  Let  me  illustrate  this  also.  As 
the  bonds  are  selling  at  4^  per  cent,  the  rate  on  money  lent 
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to  the  farmers  is  placed  at  5  per  cent.  The  law  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  margin  of  not  more  than  i  per  cent  between 
the  price  of  the  bonds  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  money 
for  the  borrower.  This  margin  is  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
bank.  If  the  expenses  are  less  than  i  per  cent  the  interest 
will  be  reduced  by  that  sum.  In  no  event  will  the  rate  to 
farmers  be  more  than  6  per  cent. 

Having  studied  the  operation  of  the  proposed  system  of 
rural  credits,  let  us  look  into  the  rural  conditions  in  the  South 
and  West  which  the  Farm  Loan  plan  will  aid  in  solving.  The 
problem  of  the  farm  is  broader  and  more  far-reaching  than 
a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Take  the  cotton  farmer  as  an  instance.  He  has  been  ad- 
vised by  government  officials  and  by  his  farm  papers  to  di- 
versify his  crop  and  not  to  depend  upon  one  staple  product. 
The  reason  why  the  Southern  farmer  continues  to  raise  cot- 
ton is  because  it  is  his  only  "  money  crop,"  that  is, — the  one 
product  upon  which  in  the  fall  of  the  year  he  can  be  sure  to 
get  dollars  with  which  to  pay  of!  his  notes,  buy  his  clothes, 
and  get  funds  for  other  personal  needs.  In  fact  he  is  forced 
by  his  creditors  to  raise  cotton. 

Early  in  the  spring,  when  plowing  time  begins,  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  have  money  to  pay  his  laborers  and 
to  buy  his  seed  and  fertilizer.  To  get  this  he  gives  his  prom- 
issory note  to  the  local  banker.  The  note  runs  for  nine 
months  and  is  payable  about  November  15  of  the  same  year. 
Throughout  the  summer  he  buys  groceries  and  other  neces- 
sities at  the  village  store.  It  is  understood  that  the  account 
at  the  grocer's  shall  remain  open  until  the  crop  is  sold  in  the 
fall.  In  September  and  October  the  cotton  is  picked  and 
ginned.  By  the  first  or  middle  of  November  the  farmer  is 
compelled  to  sell,  regardless  of  the  market,  to  meet  his  obli- 
gations. No  other  crop  brings  ready  money  so  surely  as 
cotton.  The  cotton  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  middlemen 
and  then  to  the  brokers  at  New  Orleans  and  New  York  or 
Liverpool.     Finally  it  reaches  the  mills. 

This  was  the  situation  before  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  law  and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.     The 
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farmer  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  capitalists.  Under  the 
operation  of  these  two  systems  the  farmer  is  enabled  better 
to  store  his  cotton  in  a  warehouse,  borrow  money  from  the 
bank  upon  a  receipt,  pay  off  his  debts  and  hold  his  crop 
until  he  is  ready  to  sell.  If  he  desires  to  sell  it  direct  to  a 
New  York  broker  he  can  finance  the  transaction  by  means 
of  acceptances.  If  he  wishes  to  buy  more  land  or  improve 
his  property,  he  can  obtain  funds  from  the  farm  loan  system 
when  it  becomes  effective.  His  prospect  is  brighter  than 
ever  before. 

The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  West  in  regard  to 
the  wheat  farmers. 

The  farm  loan  system  will  prove  a  benefit  not  only  to 
the  planters  but  also  to  the  capitalists  who  now  own  mort- 
gages and  to  the  bankers  as  well.  The  money  lenders  who 
now  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  and  take  indi- 
vidual risks  in  investing  their  funds  will  be  enabled  to  buy 
the  new  farm  bonds  issued  by  the  government  banks.  They 
will  obtain  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  but  will  be  compensated 
for  this  by  a  feeling  of  absolute  security  in  their  investments. 
The  law  provides  that  the  farmers  may  borrow  money  from 
the  new  system  with  which  to  pay  off  their  mortgages  now 
outstanding.  In  a  similar  manner  institutions,  trust  compa- 
nies, insurance  companies  and  other  concerns  which  are  al- 
ways seeking  profitable  and  at  the  same  time  safe  means  of 
investment  will  find  in  the  new  land  bonds  a  satisfactory  out- 
let. The  local  bankers  who  see  in  the  Federal  land  bank 
plan  a  menace  to  their  profits  will  ultimately  realize  that  the 
greatest  profits  come  from  communities  where  the  farmers 
are  prosperous  and  progressive  and  not  from  meagre  inter- 
est ground  from  struggling  planters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  a  system 
similar  in  many  respects  has  already  been  introduced  in  Can- 
ada. The  Province  of  British  Columbia  put  into  force  on 
May  i,  19 1 6,  the  first  agricultural  credits  plan  ever  estab- 
lished by  a  Canadian  community,  though  there  is  precedent 
for  it  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  British  Co- 
lumbia plan  started  upon  a  modest  scale,  with  only  $1,000,- 
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ooo  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agricultural  Credits 
Board,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  system  will  ex- 
pand rapidly.  Hundreds  of  applications  were  received  be- 
fore the  Board  was  properly  constituted  for  business.  The 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  Board  are  provided  by  the  govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  about  5^  per  cent  and  will  be  lent  to  farm- 
ers at  less  than  7  per  cent. 

While  condemning  some  features  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act,  Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  New  York  touched  upon  the 
real  need  for  farm  credits  when  he  stated  that  the  New  York 
financial  interests  should  not  oppose  a  plan  which  would  give 
the  farmers  something  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  had 
already  received. 

"  This  is  not  only  a  very  great,  but  also  a  very  vast 
country/'  said  Mr.  Schiff.  "  Conditions  are  different  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Southern 
farmer  does  not  need  government  aid,  but  he  needs  certain 
government  encouragement.  We  bankers  know  that  deben- 
tures based  on  farm  mortgages  cannot  be  as  readily  sold  as 
bonds  of  industrial  concerns  or  bonds  of  railroads,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  New  York  hold  out  some  encouragement 
to  that  great  West,  to  the  varying  interests  which  are  the 
backbone  of  this  country." 

Farmers  from  the  United  States  are  moving  to  Canada 
in  great  numbers.  This  is  a  significant  feature  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation  in  this  country.  While  a  considerable 
number  of  planters  own  their  farms,  there  is  also  a  great 
shifting  population  of  tenants  who  rent  their  land  for  a  year 
or  two,  milk  the  soil  of  its  fertility  on  a  scanty  use  of  fer- 
tilizer and  then  move  on  to  another  community.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  tenant  is  one  of  the  most  important  now  confront- 
ing the  South  and  the  West.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  Farm  Loan 
Board  that  easier  facilities  for  obtaining  money  to  buy  land 
will  encourage  the  wandering  farmer  to  purchase  property 
and  settle  down.  The  tenant  is  shiftless  and  irresponsible. 
The  landowner  seeks  to  improve  his  holdings,  to  educate  his 
children  and  to  become  a  better  citizen. 

The  farm  loan  plan  will  encourage  the  breaking  up  of 
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landlordism  in  the  South,  which  has  been  in  the  process  of 
dissolution  for  a  generation.  The  number  of  small  farmers 
is  becoming  greater  in  many  states  and  in  this  direction  lies 
improvement  in  rural  conditions.  The  farming  sections  of 
the  country  are  far  from  overpopulated.  Let  me  give  some 
facts  to  prove  this. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane  states  that 
254,945,589  acres  of  land  remain  in  the  public  domain. 
These  acres  are  located  in  twenty-five  states,  extending  from 
California  to  Michigan,  from  Florida  to  Washington.  All 
but  2,290,000  acres  of  it  lies  in  the  Far  West,  with  Nevada 
containing  the  highest  acreage,  55,375,077.  An  even  dozen 
of  the  extreme  Western  states  alone  hold  more  than  250,000,- 
000  acres.  Of  this  amount  practically  92,000,000  acres  are 
unsurveyed. 

With  this  stupendous  area  of  land  unoccupied,  there  is 
no  need  that  American  farmers  should  emigrate  to  Canada. 
There  is  a  need  for  the  present  farm  loan  system  which  will 
encourage  and  aid  farmers  to  extend  their  occupation  of  our 
own  public  lands. 

There  is  also  another  feature  of  the  land  situation  which 
is  significant.  Approximately  100,000,000  acres  of  swamp 
lands  exist  in  the  United  States,  of  which  75,000,000  acres 
can  be  reclaimed  for  agriculture.  A.  W.  Douglas  of  St. 
Louis,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Stand- 
ards of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
states  that  this  vast  expanse  of  land  which  could  be  made 
available  is  72  per  cent  of  the  entire  acreage  of  our  present 
corn  crop  and  twice  the  average  acreage  planted  in  cotton. 

The  cost  of  drainage  varies  according  to  conditions  and 
localities.  In  Missouri  it  ranges  from  three  dollars  to  seven 
dollars  an  acre,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  clear- 
ing the  land  when  timbered,  which  varies  from  twelve  dol- 
lars to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre.  Once  cleared  the  price 
of  the  land  ranges  from  fifty  dollars  an  acre  upwards. 

The  work  of  the  government  is  adding  many  millions  of 
acres  to  the  productiveness  of  the  nation.  Secretary  Lane, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  announced  that  the  reclamation 
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service  had  made  available  250,000  acres,  or  5,000  farms,  for 
agriculture,  by  providing  means  of  irrigation.  Twenty  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  were  taken  in  1916  as  homesteads,  com- 
pared with  17,000,000  acres  in  the  year  before. 

The  potentialities  of  the  farm  life  of  the  United  States 
are  enormous.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  will  undoubt- 
edly give  a  tremendous  impetus  to  agricultural  development, 
which  is  already  progressing  at  a  moderate  pace.  The  value 
of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States,  without  improvements, 
is  now  estimated  at  $45.55  an  acre,  as  compared  with  $40.85 
a  year  ago,  $40.31  two  years  ago,  $38.10  three  years  ago, 
and  $36.23  four  years  ago. 

These  figures  show  that  farm  values  have  increased 
about  25  per  cent  in  the  last  four  years.  If  they  meant  that 
conditions  in  farming  communities  are  growing  better  at  the 
same  rate  the  showing  would  be  satisfactory.  Unfortu- 
nately a  considerable  part  of  the  increase,  especially  the 
marked  advance  in  the  last  year,  is  due  the  general  infla- 
tion of  values  which  has  followed  the  European  war  with 
the  great  influx  of  gold  into  this  country.  Part  of  the  in- 
crease is  due  also  to  speculation  in  land,  which  is  not  a 
healthy  growth.  The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  does  not  as- 
sist speculators,  but  will  aid  farmers  to  own  their  own  homes 
and  develop  a  property  which  will  give  returns  in  wheat,  cot- 
ton, corn  and  bacon. 

There  are  90,000  students  in  agricultural  colleges  and 
high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Every  four  years 
this  number  of  trained  and  aggressive  young  men  become 
potential  farmers.  Many  of  them  probably  settle  upon  an- 
cestral estates.  Other  thousands  have  the  training,  but  do 
not  possess  the  capital  to  purchase  farms  for  themselves. 
Under  the  present  system  of  financing  the  farmer  these  men 
might  find  it  impossible  to  become  landowners,  but  under  the 
Farm  Loan  Act  there  is  an  incentive  to  save  half  of  the  sum 
necessary,  when  it  will  become  possible  for  them  to  borrow 
the  remainder. 


DEFEAT  OF   FEDERAL   INSPEC- 
TION OF  GRAIN 

J.  E.  Kelley 

IT  7ITH  the  enactment  of  the  general  Agricultural  bill, 
V V  the  farmers  of  this  country  sustained  another 
defeat. 

For  twelve  years  they  have  been  pleading  with  and 
petitioning  Congress  to  enact  a  law  establishing  complete 
"  Federal  Grading  and  Inspection  of  Grain,"  but  the  amend- 
ment that  was  attached  to  the  above  bill  simply  established 
federal  supervision  of  local  inspection.  This  measure  may 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  it  may  remedy  some  of  the 
glaring  evils  that  exist;  but  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
its  promoters,  the  speculative  grain  interests,  to  extend 
through  such  a  medium  any  real  measure  of  relief  to  the 
grain  growers  is  perfectly  apparent. 

The  demand  of  the  grain  grower  is  that  the  man  who 
sells  grain  and  the  man  who  buys  grain  should  stand  upon 
a  plane  of  perfect  equality  before  the  man  who  grades  and 
inspects  grain.  For  regardless  of  what  rules  may  hedge 
him  about,  the  inspector  of  grain  is  clothed  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  which  if  used  in  the  interest  of  either  buyer 
or  seller  is  worth  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  course  of  a  sea- 
son's business. 

Consequently,  the  inspector  of  grain  should  be  as  free 
from  the  influence  of  either  seller  or  buyer  as  the  judge  upon 
the  bench  or  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  a  cause.  Yet  the  men 
engaged  in  America's  greatest  industry  pleaded  in  vain  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  poor  privilege  of 
a  grain-inspection  system  that  would  at  least  stop  one  of  the 
many  ways  by  which  the  farmers  are  separated  from  their 
wealth. 

WHY   THE   GAMBLERS    WANT    FEDERAL   SUPERVISION 

The  uninitiated  may  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  grain 
speculators,  the  great  terminal  combine,  desire  federal  super- 
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vision  of  local  inspection,  but  bitterly  oppose  complete  federal 
inspection.  There  is  a  reason.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  business 
acumen  to  be  able  to  control  the  inspection  department  of  a 
great  terminal  market,  and  have  the  discretionary  power 
therein  vested  thrown  in  one's  favor — it  is  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  thing  is  so  easily  accomplished!  Does  not 
the  elevator  combine  have  its  own  hired  men  do  the  job  for 
it  as  a  rule?  It  surely  does,  for  of  the  forty  odd  grain  ex- 
changes in  the  country  not  more  than  five  of  them  are  even 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  in  which  they  exist.  And 
even  where  there  is  a  pretense  of  state  inspection,  as  is  the 
case  in  Minnesota,  the  situation  is  no  better,  for  not  only  does 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis  dominate  the 
grading  department  of  that  state,  but  the  entire  state,  legis- 
lature and  all,  as  well. 

The  men  who  actually  do  the  inspection  are,  however, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  average  men.  They  probably 
rarely,  if  ever,  see  the  grower  of  the  grain  they  inspect. 
They  do  not  know  him;  they  do  not  hear  his  complaint,  if 
such  he  has.  He  is  far  removed  from  them.  In  fact,  the 
grower  sells  to  a  local  elevator  agent  and  he  alone  has  to 
contend  with  the  inspection  at  the  terminal.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  business  of  the  local  elevator  man  to  see  to  it  that  he 
grades  the  grain  he  takes  in  from  the  farmers  sufficiently 
low  to  enable  him  to  meet  whatever  deal  he  may  get  from 
the  terminal  inspection  department  without  loss,  and  the 
records  do  not  reveal  an  instance  where  they  have  failed 
in  this  particular. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  grain  growers  whose  grain  is 
graded  and  sold  in  the  Minneapolis  exchange  have  neither 
voice  nor  vote  in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  They  reside  for 
the  most  part  in  the  states  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana  and  Wisconsin,  and  have  as  little  influence  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota,  and  are  as  impotent  to  effect  conditions 
favorable  to  honest  inspection  of  the  grain  they  produce,  as 
if  they  were  inhabitants  of  a  South  Sea  island.  Hence  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  the  grain  trust  of  Minneapolis  to  have 
grain  graded  severely  low  as  it  is  coming  into  their  hands, 
and  graded  "  easy  "  and  lightly  as  it  goes  out  of  their  hands. 
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A  PRODUCT  OF  ENVIRONMENT 

The  question  is  often  asked :  "  Are  so-called  grain 
gamblers  as  black  as  they  are  painted  ?  "  The  answer  is  that 
good  and  bad  men  are  engaged  in  this  business  the  same 
as  in  all  other  callings.  If  men  engaged  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness are  guilty  of  reprehensible  conduct  in  a  greater  degree 
than  are  men  engaged  in  other  occupations,  it  is  because  a 
vicious  system  has  grown  up  about  them  and  many  of  them 
are  in  a  great  measure  the  product  of  environment.  They 
have  been  exercising  their  own  sweet  will  for  so  long  a  time, 
as  between  them  and  the  grain  producer,  that  they  naturally 
look  upon  the  latter  as  a  class  having  no  rights  that  anybody 
is  bound  to  respect.  Hence  the  farmer  is  left  out  of  their 
calculations  entirely  with  this  exception — they  never  intend 
to  strip  him  completely  so  as  to  stop  production.  Thus 
through  all  of  their  manipulations,  peculations  and  price- 
fixing  they  usually  stop  the  downward  trend  of  prices  at  mar- 
keting time  at  about  the  cost  of  production.  If  by  any  chance 
the  producer  should  escape  with  anything  above  this  figure, 
however,  the  grain  interests  have  many  different  schemes  by 
which  to  get  him  later. 

A  review  of  the  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  grain 
for  Minnesota  will  convince  anybody  that  the  above  state- 
ments are  true.  The  report  for  19 13  discloses  the  following 
facts:  During  the  ten  years  from  1903  to  1912,  reinspection 
was  called  for  on  160,857  cars  of  grain.  Of  this  number 
the  grade  was  lowered  on  24,952  cars  and  raised  on  135,899 
cars  on  reinspection,  which  shows  that  more  than  five  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  such  cars  was  graded  low,  as  compared 
with  those  graded  too  high.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
producer  had  but  about  one  chance  in  six  as  against  the  ter- 
minal buyer.  On  cases  of  appeals,  conditions  are  shown  to 
be  even  worse. 

The  total  number  of  cars  on  which  appeals  were  taken 
is  63,066.  Of  this  number  4,414  cars  were  lowered  and 
58,652  cars  were  raised,  showing  that  for  the  ten  year  aver- 
age the  grain  producer  had  but  one  chance  in  thirteen  as 
against  the  speculative  buyer. 

The  reports  show  also  that  during  the  year  1909  60 
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per  cent  of  all  barley  entering  the  Minnesota  markets  was 
graded  above  No.  i  feed  barley,  and  that  68  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  was  graded  as  No.  i  feed;  while  during  the  sea- 
son of  191 3  but  1 1.9  per  cent  of  all  shipments  of  barley  is 
given  a  grade  above  No.  1  feed,  and  but  38  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  only  is  graded  as  high  as  No.  1  feed.  This  lower- 
ing of  the  price  of  barley  by  more  severe  grading  means  a 
great  loss  to  the  producer  and  a  corresponding  gain  to  the 
grain  speculators.  And  should  the  present  scheme  of  grad- 
ing continue  for  a  few  years  more,  and  in  the  same  down- 
ward proportion  as  for  the  previous  five  years,  not  a  single 
bushel  of  barley  entering  the  terminal  markets  of  Minnesota 
will  be  graded  above  the  feed  standard. 

Nor  can  this  condition  be  attributed  to  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  grain  grown,  for  the  decline  in  grade  has 
been  constant  and  continuous. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LADD 

Dr.  Ladd,  president  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  and  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  of  this  country 
on  wheat,  wheat  grading,  and  milling,  published  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  the  Nonpartisan  Leader  in  its  issue  of  July 
21,  1916: 

1 1  can  take  the  records  of  the  Minnesota  elevators  and 
show  you  a  huge  discrepancy  between  their  records  of  pur- 
chases of  wheat  and  their  shipments.  No.  1  Northern  wheat 
shipped  out  of  the  elevator  is  very  different  grain  from  No.  1 
Northern  as  received  by  the  elevator.  The  elevator  man, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  miller,  makes  his  big  profits  by  the 
mixing  of  wheat,  a  thing  he  is  well  able  to  do  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  system  of  grading  grain  is  obsolete 
and  well  adapted  to  juggling  of  just  this  sort.  This  is  doubly 
unfair  to  the  producer.  The  producer  is  robbed  in  the  sale 
of  his  grain  and  he  is  robbed  again  through  the  bad  influence 
exerted  on  the  price  of  his  product  by  this  leveling  of  the 
grades  through  the  mixture  of  different  qualities  of  wheat 
to  get  a  grade  which  will  just  pass  inspection  as  No.  1." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Stuhr,  crop  specialist  and  barley  expert,  of 
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Davenport,  Iowa,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  63d  Congress, 
2nd  session,  House  roll  14,493,  Page  456,  answering  a 
question  put  by  a  member  of  the  Committee,  said :  "  What 
makes  the  present  system  of  inspection  so  unreliable?  Sim- 
ply because  they  do  not  inspect  and  grade  honestly  according 
to  the  inspection  and  grading  rules  and  regulations ;  and  bear 
in  mind  that  practically  all  of  the  grain  is  sold  out  by  sample 
on  its  merits  and  not  by  grade.  The  present  grades  are  sim- 
ply used  for  speculative  purposes,  pure  and  simple,  to  estab- 
lish cash  trading  values." 

Con.  Moss :  "  Are  you  willing  to  leave  that  work  of 
standardization  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  " 

Mr.  Stuhr :  "  I  am  willing,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
get  ahead  and  to  get  some  sort  of  protection  and  minimize 
the  awful  existing  unjust  grading  system.  There  are  grad- 
ings  referred  to  which  would  show  a  difference  of  10  to  20 
cents  a  bushel.  These  grades  referred  to  in  the  analytical 
report  were  taken  in  as  feed  barley  when  it  was  absolutely 
malting  barley.  All  of  this  barley  goes  out  of  these  markets 
as  malting  barley." 

Mr.  James  A.  Patten,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  best-known 
grain  men  in  the  world,  gave  the  following  testimony  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Illinois — pages  299,  306- 
307  of  the  abstract  of  record :  "  I  was  affected  by  the  compe- 
tition to  a  certain  extent.  The  New  England  trade  makes 
a  specialty  of  yellow  corn.  There  are  grades  in  our  markets 
or  2  and  3  yellow  corn.  They  would  buy  both  grades  to  go  to 
store,  but  I  noticed  that  they  rarely  inspected  any  3  yellow 
corn  out  of  store.  It  always  came  out  No.  2.  They  didn't 
give  the  trade  East  what  they  claimed  to,  although  they  gave 
them  the  inspection  certificate  of  out  inspection.,, 

Testimony  of  Frank  R.  Crumpton  of  Duluth:  Q.  "  Mr. 
Crumpton,  where  do  you  reside?"  A.  'Superior,  Wis." 
Q.  "  How  long  have  you  lived  there  and  carried  on  a  grain 
business?  "  A.  "  About  16  years."  Q.  "  Most  of  the  grain, 
I  take  it,  handled  by  you  came  from  the  West?  "  A.  "  Yes." 
Q.  "  What  was  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
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grain  reported  by  the  Minnesota  Railroad  Commission  as 
received  in  Superior?"  A.  "Well,  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  question  more  fully.  These  figures  here  are  taken  for 
Duluth  and  Superior."  Q.  "  They  were  all  under  the  man- 
agement and  inspection  and  weighing  of  the  Minnesota  Rail- 
road and  Warehouse  Commission  and  its  appointees,  were 
they  not?'  A.  "  Yes."  Objected  to  as  irrelevant  and  im- 
material. The  Court:  'I  suppose  he  wants  to  get  those 
figures  before  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  court 
know  generally  the  amount  of  business,  is  that  right,  Mr. 
Luse?"  Mr.  Luse:  "  Certainly."  The  Court:  "  This  evi- 
dence is  offered  as  tending  to  show  that  their  inspection  was 
unfair?"  Mr.  Luse:  "  Certainly."  Mr.  Crumpton:  "The 
report  shows  more  shipped  and  manufactured  than  was  re- 
ceived." Q.  "  To  what  extent  ?  "  A.  "  According  to  these 
figures,  twenty-six  million  bushels."  Q.  "  For  what  time?  ' 
A.  "  Ten  years."  Q.  "  Fourteen  years,  covering  a  period 
of  ten  years,  twenty-six  million  more  shipped  out — that  is, 
taking  the  amount  manufactured — than  was  received  into 
the  market?  "  A.  "  Yes,  sir."  Q.  "  What  ten  years  does  that 
cover?"  A.  "That's  from  1893  to  1902,  inclusive." 
Q.  "  Were  these  facts,  as  you  have  testified  to  them  now, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commis- 
sion, brought  before  the  committees  of  the  Legislature  of 
Wisconsin  by  yourself?"  A.  "Yes."  The  Court:  "What 
has  been  said  in  this  opinion  respecting  changes  of  weight, 
dockage  and  arbitrary  changes  of  grades  is  borne  out  by 
the  record  as  presented  on  these  motions,  nor  was  there  upon 
the  argument  any  substantial  denial  of  the  facts  charged." 
The  Court  continued:  "  It  is  also  clear  to  me  that  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  as  fixing  the  grades  by  which  grain  in  inter- 
state commerce  can  be  sold  admits  of  one  uniform  system  or 
plan  of  regulation  and  only  one,  and  therefore  falls  within 
the  exclusive  power  of  Congress." 

A  Protest  from  the  Italian  Government:  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  bulletin,  published  the  fol- 
lowing protest  from  the  Italian  government  as  to  the  grading 
and  inspection  of  grain  coming  from  the  United  States  to 
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ports  of  Italy:  "  The  Italian  embassy  begs  to  inform  the  State 
Department  that  in  the  last  few  months  there  have  arrived 
in  Italy  from  the  United  States  quite  a  number  of  shipments 
of  wheat  which  were  found  to  be  in  very  poor  condition, 
largely  unfit  for  consumption,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  regular  inspection  certificates 
issued  by  competent  State  authorities.  These  occurrences 
have  created  a  most  unfavorable  impression  in  Italian  com- 
mercial circles."  The  Department  of  Agriculture  then  adds : 
"  It  is  evident  that  after  repeated  experiences  with  grain 
which  arrives  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  European 
buyers  will  not  and  do  not  bid  as  high  a  price  for  grain 
covered  by  certificates,  in  which  there  is  such  a  widespread 
lack  of  confidence,  as  they  would  be  willing  to  bid  for  the 
same  grain  if  assured  that  the  grain  indicated  by  the  certi- 
ficates under  the  grade  rules  would  be  delivered. 

"  It  is  likewise  clearly  evident  that  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  American  grain  certificates  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  our  producers,  in  that  the  price  they  receive  for 
their  grain  at  the  country  elevator  is,  in  a  large  measure, 
under  normal  conditions  influenced  by  quotations  from 
Liverpool" 

FARMERS  IN  REVOLT 

Volumes  of  testimony  might  be  piled  up,  almost  with- 
out limit,  proving  the  utter  abandonment  by  the  grain  com- 
bine of  every  consideration  of  decency  or  honesty  in  its 
attitude  toward  either  producer  or  consumer.  Enriched 
almost  beyond  measure  by  the  accumulated  spoils  of  its  depre- 
dations, and  emboldened  more  and  more  as  each  new  suc- 
cess adds  to  its  potential  power  of  aggression  and  accumu- 
lation, organized  piracy,  disguised  under  the  names  of 
different  grain  exchanges,  has  fastened  its  hooks  upon  the 
industrial  people  of  this  country  in  a  manner  that  would  put 
to  shame  the  most  artistic  accomplishments  of  a  Captain 
Kidd.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  a  proper 
characterization  of  this  powerful  but  infamous  organiza- 
tion of  organizations,  the  evidence  of  whose  acts  exist  in 
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every  city,  town  and  hamlet  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  in  vanished  fortunes,  wrecked  homes 
and  blighted  lives.  Yet  for  twelve  successive  years  it  has 
held  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  its  grip,  while  the 
men  who  by  their  industry  and  perseverance  furnish  food 
for  our  hundred  million  of  people  wasted  their  efforts  upon 
the  desert  air. 

So  intolerable  have  conditions  become  that  the  farmers 
of  the  agricultural  Northwest  are  in  open  revolt  against  the 
wholesale  robberies  that  have  been  practised  against  them 
continuously  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Over  three 
thousands  of  the  most  progressive  farmers,  living  in  the 
States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  have  banded  together  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  ravages  of  the  mighty  octopus,  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  building  a  large  terminal  elevator  at  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, where  an  independent  terminal  selling  agency  has 
been  established  under  the  name  of  The  Equity  Co-Operative 
Exchange.  Last  year,  even  without  a  terminal  elevator, 
over  fifteen  million  bushels  of  grain  was  handled  by  this 
farmers'  institution,  in  the  face  of  the  most  terrific  commer- 
cial warfare  waged  by  the  powerful  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Minneapolis.  Not  only  has  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Minneapolis  controlled  the  city  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
entire  State  of  Minnesota  in  the  past,  but  it  likewise  con- 
trolled the  State  of  North  Dakota.  The  farmers  of  North 
Dakota,  however,  have  thrown  off  the  yoke.  Last  spring 
they  nominated  a  non-partisan  ticket  at  the  primary  election 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
of  their  success  at  the  general  election. 

Thus  while  Legislatures  and  Congresses  are  bowing  to 
the  power  of  the  grain  combine  and  ignoring  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  grain  growers,  a  movement  is  on  foot  by  which 
at  least  a  part  of  the  glaring  existing  wrongs  shall  be 
righted;  and  the  prediction  is  here  ventured  that  before 
many  years  pass  by  a  Congress  shall  be  assembled  that  will 
hear  and  heed  the  voice  of  the  food  producers  of  this  coun- 
try. 


LUMBER  FOR  A  THOUSAND 

SHIPS 

(WHAT  IT  MEANS  AND  WHERE  IT  WILL  COME 

FROM) 

Charles  J.  Storey 

IT  was  not  many  years  ago  when  we  had  our  first  billion 
dollar  Congress  and  that  expenditure  rather  took  us  off 

our  feet.  But  we  have  gotten  used  to  talking  in  billions 
and  our  first  Liberty  Loan  was  taken  up  as  though  it  had  been 
thousands  instead  of  billions.  And  now  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defence  announces  that  we  shall  use  at  least  two 
billion  feet  of  lumber  in  our  war  preparations. 

To  comprehend  what  this  enormous  amount  of  timber 
means  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  idea  of  what  it  will  con- 
struct. At  present  we  are  somewhat  like  the  man  who  would 
build  a  house  and  is  overwhelmed  by  the  architects'  estimates 
as  to  the  quantity  of  material  needed  for  it. 

Two  billion  feet  of  timber  is  approximately  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  yearly  production  of  the  United  States.  To  get 
this  lumber  quickly  and  at  a  reasonable  price  various  lumber 
organizations  in  the  country  have  pledged  themselves  to  the 
Government  to  make  every  effort  to  have  the  timber  cut  and 
the  lumber  manufactured  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  No 
recruits  from  the  first  draft  can  be  received  until  some 
500,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  converted  into  barracks  to 
house  the  soldiers  in  training.  We  cannot  begin  to  train 
aviators  for  the  flying  corps  until  several  million  feet  of  pine 
has  been  made  into  nests  for  the  giant  birds  when  they  come 
down  after  their  flight.  And  our  fleet  of  wooden  merchant 
ships  will  still  sail  on  paper  until  the  timbers  alloted  to  their 
construction  have  been  hewn  and  mortised  and  bolted  into 
place. 

Approximately  400,000,000  feet  of  lumber  is  to  be  used 
in  building  the  merchant  fleet  of  3,000  ton  vessels  which  are 
to  help  break  the  submarine  blockade  and  carry  food  and 
munitions  to  our  allies.    Each  ship  will  take  about  a  million 
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and  a  half  feet  of  yellow  pine  or  western  fir  to  build  it.  Over 
250  vessels  will  be  built  from  this  amount  of  lumber  each  281 
feet  long  and  with  a  carrying  capacity  large  enough  to  trans- 
port enough  food  to  feed  a  small  town  several  months.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  boats  is  a  good  sized  fleet,  considering  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  never  gone  into  ship  building  to  any  great 
extent  before.  If  the  boats  all  went  steaming  out  to  sea  bow 
to  stern,  they  would  make  a  column  nearly  thirteen  miles 
long.  It  would  keep  a  U  boat  rather  busy  trying  to  sink  all 
these,  especially  if  they  were  well  armed  fore  and  aft. 

The  great  army  cantoments  which  are  needed  for  the 
training  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  who  will  be  called 
to  the  colors  the  first  of  September,  will  require  500,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  almost  a  foot  of  timber  for  every  man  enlisted. 
This  construction  will  include  barracks  in  which  the  soldiers 
will  be  housed,  mess  halls  with  tables,  chairs  and  benches, 
lavatories  equipped  with  shower  baths,  army  post  offices, 
telephone  and  telegraph  offices  and  all  the  buildings  which 
go  to  make  up  the  vast  cities  in  which  the  first  soldiers  mobil- 
ized will  train  in. 

At  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  barracks  and  other  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  3,300  soldiers  have  already  been 
erected.  This  soldiers'  hotel  took  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  feet  of  lumber.  To  house  these  21  companies,  42  bar- 
racks were  built,  with  21  mess  buildings  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  other  buildings,  such  as  lavatories,  post  offices,  etc. 
Even  the  furniture  in  the  mess  building,  the  tables  and 
benches,  were  made  on  the  spot. 

There  is  no  waiting  where  wood  is  used.  This  par- 
ticular camp  was  erected  within  ten  days  from  the  time  the 
order  was  received  at  the  Chicago  office  of  the  contractors. 
To  convert  this  million  and  a  half  feet  of  lumber  into  build- 
ings, 785  workmen  were  employed,  working  one  shift  only. 
And  all  this  lumber  will  house  only  3,300  soldiers.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  good  many  million  feet  must  be  necessary  to 
make  comfortable  quarters  for  over  half  a  million  men. 

To  construct  training  camps  for  the  7,500  aviators  which 
the  Government  needs,  120,000,000  feet  of  lumber  will  be 
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used.  This  includes  not  only  barracks  for  the  men  but  also 
sheds  for  the  1,800  aeroplanes.  Then  there  must  be  repair 
shops  built,  supply  building  and  other  necessary  construc- 
tions. These  camps  will  be  scattered  over  the  country,  per- 
haps as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  of  them.  The  cost  of  the 
timber  alone,  without  labor,  will  be  about  $4,200,000. 

The  ship  building,  barracks  and  aviation  camps  will  take 
only  about  half  of  the  2,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber  estimated 
for.  The  other  billion  feet  will  be  used  up  in  wood  for  army 
wagons,  automobiles,  army  cots,  tent  poles,  gunstocks,  etc. 
Shipping  cases  for  army  and  navy  supplies  will  eat  up  a  good 
many  feet.  Docks  and  piers  have  to  be  built  for  the  special 
needs  of  the  War  Department.  Then  there  will  have  to  be 
lumber  for  the  practice  trenches  at  all  camps,  mine  timbers 
for  the  engineers,  lumber  for  railroad  construction.  Some 
wood  will  undoubtedly  be  shipped  to  France,  as  timber  there 
has  always  been  scarce  and  is  now  being  used  up  or  destroyed 
in  the  war.  Large  quantities  are  used  at  the  front  for  dug- 
outs, flooring  and  walks.  The  French  army  employ  the 
Territorials,  men  of  middle  age,  in  lumbering  and  preparing 
timbers  for  use  in  the  trenches.  It  is  said  that  the  French 
and  English  have  taken  to  building  what  they  call  in  the 
South,  corduroy  roads.  These  are  simply  logs  laid  in  rows 
across  the  road  where  it  is  marshy.  This  makes  a  rough 
but  quickly  laid  road. 

The  bill  for  the  two  billion  feet  of  lumber  will  be  about 
$70,000,000.  Some  of  it  will  be  sold  to  the  Government  at 
a  price  fixed  by  the  lumber  manufacturers  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  They  have  agreed  to  sell  all  lumber  for  the 
Government's  ship  building  scheme  for  $35  a  thousand  feet, 
which  is  $5  below  the  regular  market  price.  This  price  will 
not  apply  to  lumber  sold  to  private  concerns  who  are  doing 
government  work,  but  still  it  will  be  a  substantial  saving  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

If  we  reduce  this  two  billion  feet  of  boards  and  joints 
to  terms  which  every  one  is  familiar  with,  some  86,000  dwell- 
ing houses  could  be  built  of  it.  These,  of  course,  would  not 
be  mansions,  just  the  six  room  and  bath  variety,  with  a  porch 
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and  wooden  steps.  If  built  in  one  place  they  would  make 
a  city  with  the  population  of  Buffalo.  If  we  wanted  to  make 
a  sort  of  Atlantic  City  board  walk  along  our  coasts,  the  lum- 
ber would  be  sufficient  to  build  one  twenty-five  feet  wide  from 
Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  California  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  400,000,000  feet  of  pine  and  fir  used  in  each  ship 
to  be  built  would  construct  68  neat  wooden  detached  houses, 
a  whole  street  full  of  them,  and  have  some  odd  boards  left 
over  for  chicken  houses  and  fences.  The  timber  used  in  the 
aviation  sheds  and  barracks  would  furnish  120,000  owners 
of  autos  with  a  fine  12  by  14  garage  apiece. 


THE  GOLD  RUSH  OF  1917 

E.  R.  Crowell 

THE  gold  rush  is  on  again  in  California.  Not  the  boil- 
ing stampede  of  '49  and  Klondyke  days,  but  a  steady, 
deliberate  filling  of  old  trails  and  searching  for  new 
ones.  Underneath,  it's  the  same  gambling  game  of  hot  blood 
and  racing  dreams.  But  the  blood  and  dreams  are  harnessed 
now  and  they  are  doing  things  to  the  gold. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  tourist  folders,  California  is 
not  a  rose-embowered  parlor  car  reposing  amidst  venerable 
missions,  howling  round-ups,  serenades  (in  melodious  but 
garlicy  Spanish),  and  chicken  tamales.  That  is  the  highly 
decorative  fringe  the  tourist  touches  and  for  which  he  is 
"  touched/'  The  real  California  is  a  country  of  appalling 
horizons,  raw  hills,  newly  heaved  into  being  with  the  mark 
still  on  them,  lost  ranges  where  the  glaciers  never  melt  and 
men's  bones  crumble  on  forgotten  peaks,  valleys  and  deserts 
wide  as  rolled-out  worlds.  Not  an  arrangement  for  pleasing 
the  eye  and  the  nose  and  divers  railroad  heads.  But  a  place 
for  the  wrenching  and  stretching  of  souls,  vitalizing  through 
its  stupendous  power.  Such  was  the  California  of  '49,  that 
dealt  rugged  death  to  as  many  as  it  enriched.  Such,  despite 
its  manicured  edge,  is  the  California  of  today. 

The  Coast  Range  runs  along  the  ocean  from  end  to 
end — a  seal  wall  of  hills,  averaging  about  3000  feet,  wooded 
in  places  but,  for  long  stretches,  bare,  empty  of  life.  The 
hills  carry  little  gold.  Their  mineral  wealth  lies  in  baser 
metals:  magnesite,  quicksilver,  magnesia,  chrome,  mangan- 
ese. With  the  war  these  are  gradually  being  exploited.  But 
the  value  or  extent  of  the  deposits  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
yet.  Beyond  the  Coast  Range  two  great  rivers  with  their 
plains  form  the  central  basin — California's  workroom,  little 
known  to  tourists — flat,  deep  soiled,  of  wealth  beyond  estima- 
tion. Springing  from  these  abruptly  are  the  foothills,  the 
Sierras — and  gold. 

Jim  Marshall  found  gold  at  Sutter's  Fort  in  '48.  Then 
came  pandemonium.     Days  and  deeds  befell  that  have  be- 
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come  national  wonder  tales.  For  some  ten  years  they  turned 
the  country's  blood  and  soil  upside  down.  Then  something 
else  came  along.  For  a  generation  the  hills  have  been  very 
still.  Now,  with  unrest  in  the  city  markets,  the  old  call  comes 
again  and  the  boom  is  on. 

AN   UNSYMPATHETIC   GOVERNMENT 

The  interference  of  an  unsympathetic  government  put 
an  end  to  that  sport,  and  to  the  kindred  work  of  ground- 
sluicing,  where  young  rivers  were  carried  by  flumes  from 
their  natural  courses  to  assist  in  the  wholesale  gutting.  The 
mighty  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Rivers  began  to  choke. 
Their  channels  no  longer  floated  deep-draft  vessels.  More- 
over, at  the  spring  meltings  they  cast  themselves  furiously 
from  their  silt-obstructed  beds  and  worked  havoc  on  the 
plains.  So  the  law  came  which  prevents  hydraulicing  on 
tributaries  entering  navigable  streams.  Hydraulicing  is  still 
going  on — on  the  Rogue  River  in  Oregon,  which  empties 
directly  into  the  ocean,  and  in  a  few  other  places.  And 
hydraulicing  and  extensive  ground-sluicing  made  and  make 
Klondyke  finds  possible.  But  as  California  games  they  are 
done. 

Last,  and  least  known  of  old  mining  work,  was  "  pocket 
mining.''  Thanks  to  those  unspeakably  dreary  school 
"  g'ographies  "  with  which  our  youth  was  hampered,  we  all 
retain  pictures  of  milling  and  hydraulicing  processes.  The 
latter  method  was  endeared  to  me  by  a  picture  of  a  jaunty 
gentleman  with  much  feet  and  whiskers  daintily  manipu- 
lating what  seemed  to  be  a  garden  hose  of  motherly  propor- 
tions— the  whole  affair  as  little  like  the  booming  reality  as 
a  Japanese  garden  is  like  Pike's  Peak.  But  there  was  never 
the  slightest  attempt  to  lay  before  us  the  eye  cracking  joys 
of  pocket  mining.  There  was  a  job  for  you!  As  whimsical, 
maddening,  and  intoxicating  a  deal  as  the  most  ravishing 
Nick  Carter  tale  that  ever  wrapt  a  youngster  in  gooseflesh. 
To  the  small  boy  in  man  nature  it  holds  unescapable  lure. 
And  because  the  Mexicans  are  preeminently  children  and 
gamblers    it    became    a    peculiarly    Mexican    game.      Also 
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because  it  afforded  more  hours  for  the  laying  on  one's  back 
and  the  feeding  of  one's  soul  with  dreams  and  "  Dago  red." 

Unlike  milling  values,  pocket  gold  follows  no  regular 
chute  and  is  subject  to  no  orthodox  calculation.  Through 
the  rock  it  goes  on  a  will-o'-the-wisp  trail.  Here  a  glimmer, 
there  a  gleam,  now  a  prospect  that  hints  at  an  Aztec  hoard 
will  end  in  worthless  "  bull  quartz."  Again,  without  warn- 
ing, the  clearing  of  the  powder  smoke  will  expose  a  mass 
of  gold  wired  or  spattered  through  the  rock,  or  welded  into  a 
core  of  almost  pure  metal  that  will  run  in  value  from  several 
hundred  dollars  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
the  largest  pocket  ever  found  (the  Bonanza  Mine).  Gen- 
erally it  "  makes  "  in  the  quartz,  but  with  beautiful  disregard 
for  all  conventions  it  may  bunch  in  the  soft  "  gouge  "  or 
the  porphyry  surrounding  the  ore,  or  even  in  the  despised 
"  country  rock  "  itself  which  forms  the  "  foot  wall '  and 
"  hanging  wall  "  of  the  vein. 

Of  course,  one  can  write  coolly  and  nonchalantly  of 
things  like  this,  as  if  one  chucked  the  Judgment  Day  under 
the  chin.  But  there  is  nothing  cool  in  the  finding.  Be  you 
lean  and  brown  in  overalls  or  fat  and  pink  in  tweeds,  the 
chances  are  you  will  go  temporarily  quite  insane  and  with  a 
quantity  of  unnecessary  conversation  assure  everyone  that 
you  "  knew  it  was  coming  all  along — didn't  surprise  you,  by 
gosh! — not  in  the  least  excited — no  sir-ee!"  The  while 
wiping  your  face  violently  on  anything  handy,  oily  waste 
preferred.  Or  you  may  jump  about  suddenly,  hitting  your 
chest  and  embracing  the  hoist  man.     It  has  been  done. 

Such  were,  and  are,  the  simple  joys  of  pocket  mining — 
culminating  usually,  under  the  Mexican  regime,  in  a  pro- 
longed orgy  of  strong  drink,  violent  new  clothes,  and  much 
versatile  loving  and  knifing.  All  of  which,  I  protest,  they 
left  quite  out  of  our  school  books. 

So  they  mined,  those  men  of  '49,  in  a  staggering  wilder- 
ness, through  dreariness  and  hardships  incredible.  What 
it  meant  to  most  of  them  coming  from  the  safe  snugness, 
the  expectedness  of  the  east,  we  can  hardly  guess.  A  few 
jovial  tales  have  come  down — the  echoes  of  dance  halls  and 
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gambling  bouts — to  cavort  with  the  tourist  folders.  But 
of  the  real  thing — the  fury  and  fever,  the  immensity  and 
savagery,  the  monotony  of  labor,  the  loneliness  of  freedom, 
and  the  death  around  the  corner — only  those  who  follow 
their  trail  can  tell. 

THE  NEW  RUSH 

They  went.  Again  from  the  plains  the  hills  rose  silent 
into  mountain  wilderness.  Under  the  winter  rains  the  'dobe 
houses  melted  and  became  earth  mounds.  Machines  grew 
rusty  red,  then  crumbled.  Bunk  houses  fell  to  rotting  piles. 
A  tide  of  grass  swept  in,  covering  the  ruins,  filling  the  trails. 
And  now  comes  191 7. 

Sixty  years — and  another  world.  Hand  work  and  man 
power  discarded  faiths,  the  day  of  the  little  job  and  the  indi- 
vidual venture  passed  with  the  nation's  babyhood.  All 
along  the  line,  in  homes,  in  schools,  in  factories,  in  stores, 
in  governing  bodies,  there  is  an  altered  viewpoint.  Altered 
perhaps  for  the  better,  perhaps  for  the  worst,  but  altered  be- 
yond recall.  Growth,  cooling,  hardening.  The  same  human 
nature,  greed  and  lust,  envy  and  ambition,  childishness  and 
heroism,  but  working  under  different  pressure  toward  ends 
less  readily  seen. 

So  the  gold  rush  of  19 17  is  a  sternly  different  thing  on 
the  outside  than  that  brawling  advance  of  '49.  How  they 
spread  themselves  and  their  moods,  those  other  men!  Such 
broadcast  dreaming  and  splurging,  rejoicing  and  adventur- 
ing ;  such  an  unstinted  hurling  of  misdirected  energy  against 
the  work  in  hand ;  such  cheerful  lack  of  judgment  and  whole- 
sale waste;  and  such  kingly  contempt  for  small  returns. 
Well,  these  are  different  days,  though  much  less  entertaining. 

The  gold  rush  of  191 7  is  outwardly  as  cool  and  direct 
an  affair  as  a  congressional  meeting.  On  afterthought,  it 
is  considerably  cooler  and  much  more  direct.  Two  hundred 
miles  of  mountain  territory,  almost  uninhabited,  roads  hope- 
lessly rutted,  trails  obliterated,  gaping  shaft-holes  where 
famous  mines  once  roared,  kildees  nesting  in  dry  creek  beds 
that   yielded   five  hundred   a   day,   cows   munching  where 
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Tarantula  Bill  shot  up  the  town  on  Saturday  nights.  Up 
from  the  plains  men  in  machines.  Not  many,  a  few,  singly 
or  in  couples,  high-pressure  men,  big  machines.  Fast  travel- 
ing, cautious,  scant-talking.  Deliberate  examination  of 
claims,  mining  engineers  and  geologists,  sampling  for  assay. 
No  banking  on  chance  "  colors/'  no  excitement  over  freak 
"  high  grade  "  rock.  There's  a  new  slogan  now — "  Big 
bodies  of  low  grade  ore."  Ore  that  gives  four  dollars  a  ton, 
that  leaves  you  (under  average  conditions)  about  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  of  profit,  with  your  mining,  milling  and  over- 
head expense  deducted.  Doesn't  sound  exciting,  does  it? 
But  if  you  are  milling  five  hundred  tons  a  day — that's  quite  a 
different  matter. 

Very  slowly  the  work  shapes  up.  Long  days  of  investi- 
gating deeds,  titles,  and  abstracts,  with  a  mining  lawyer 
probably  retained  to  help  on  the  job.  One  claim  is  found  to 
be  "  open  "  land,  owned  and  worked  by  no  one.  Such  a  claim 
can  be  held  by  exactly  the  same  process  that  held  it  in  '49, 
secured  by  a  location  notice,  and  assessment  work  done  on 
it  every  year  to  the  value  of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars. 
This,  with  the  payment  of  regular  taxes,  holds  it. 

Or  a  claim  may  be  owned  with  deeds  to  prove  all  previ- 
ous real  estate  transactions.  Still  the  assessment  work  may 
have  lapsed,  for  one  or  more  years.  If  it  legally  comes  under 
the  class  of  "  mining  claim,"  it  may  then  be  "  jumped," 
although  it  has  served  continuously  as  cattle  range  or  farm 
— for  mineral  interests  take  precedent  over  all  others  in  the 
eyes  of  the  government.  Said  "  jumping  "  theoretically  con- 
sists in  the  placing  of  a  small  piece  of  paper,  a  location  notice, 
upon  the  desired  ground.  Practically  it  involves  anything 
from  a  bloody  nose  to  a  hasty  death.  This  pleasant  little 
sport  is  usually  indulged  in  at  the  midnight  dawn  of  the  new 
year,  though  the  dark  of  any  moon  may  see  its  prowling 
devotees  on  their  way. 

Or,  finally,  a  claim  may  have  been  "  patented."  This 
consists  in  its  being  surveyed  and  mapped  by  a  licensed  gov- 
ernment surveyor,  proper  application  then  being  made  to  the 
government  for  a  patent,  the  advertising  of  the  application 
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for  sixty  days  on  the  ground  and  in  the  nearest  newspaper, 
and  then  (if  no  demurrer  has  been  entered)  the  payment  to 
the  government  of  five  dollars  per  acre  (a  mining  claim  is 
supposed  to  consist  of  twenty  acres).  After  the  acknowl- 
edged payment  of  this  money  the  claim  is  safe  from  "  jump- 
ing "  or  further  location  to  the  end  of  time,  provided  taxes 
are  paid.  No  assessment  work  need  to  be  done  on  such  a 
claim.  The  non-payment  of  taxes  on  any  claim,  located, 
jumped,  or  patented,  means  the  selling  by  the  county  of  that 
claim  at  auction. 

TANGLED  CLAIMS 

All  such  mining  rights  have  become  marvelously  tangled 
in  the  Sierras.  The  yoking  of  law  with  pandemonium 
resulted  in  queer  mix-ups.  Owners  and  heirs  were  disposed 
of  with  a  promptness  and  completeness  highly  satisfying  to 
the  operating  parties  but  disconcerting  to  latter-day  buyers. 
When  Pedro  Tornetti  in  '56  eliminated  Tim  Bryan  from  a 
promising  pocket  claim  by  means  of  a  highly  efficient  bowie 
knife,  he  naturally  did  not  place  a  death  certificate  on  record 
to  account  for  Tim's  prolonged  "  vacation  "  down  the  aban- 
doned mining  shaft.  So  that  Charles  Brown,  capitalist, 
wishing  to  buy  and  patent  said  claim  in  the  year  1917,  is  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  unexplained  lapse  in  the  missing 
Timothy's  title.  Such  homely  bits  of  human  interest  are 
apt  to  underlie  all  legalities  in  the  gold  belt.  Of  course,  they 
do  it  more  politely  in  Wall  Street — but  it  leaves  Tim  feeling 
about  the  same. 

In  '49  the  only  necessary  preliminary  to  a  mine  opening 
was  a  "  bust  " — as  juicy  and  prolonged  as  finances  admitted. 
The  recovery  from  said  "  bust  "  alone  delayed  the  game. 
Immediately  thereafter,  things  hummed.  Deals  do  not  con- 
summate so  easily,  or  with  such  gratifying  festivities,  in 
1917. 

The  days  go  into  weeks.  Each  move  is  made  slowly, 
with  utmost  attention  to  detail.  Lands  are  bought,  titles 
cleared  or  started  on  the  process  to  clearing,  mill  sites  found, 
machinery  inspected  and  compared.     Every  big  factory  has 
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a  salesman  call  around.  Gradually,  quietly,  it  builds — The 
Game.  All  emotion  in  leash,  used  as  deliberately  as  powder 
or  money.  But  never  forget  the  emotion  is  there.  For  no 
one  who  is  not  at  heart  a  gambler  makes  a  business  of  min- 
ing. Steel-eyed,  care-hardened,  still  they  are  one  with  the 
audacious  band  who  ever  since  the  dawn  of  time  have  flung 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  winds  of  chance.  The  other 
kind  of  man  makes — lard. 

Then  come  the  surveyors.  A  toughened  crew,  eating 
their  daily  ham  and  beans  in  a  murk  of  dust,  sweat,  "  char- 
nise y  brush,  rocks,  tar-weed,  and  probable  rattlesnakes. 
Such  is  the  "  freedom  of  the  West,"  that  fresh  and  virile 
life  so  pleasant  to  dream  of  while  sitting  under  New  England 
shade-trees  consuming  ginger  pop.  The  "  freedom  of  the 
West " — freedom  to  grow  a  sunburned  neck,  two  blistered 
feet,  alkali  in  your  teeth  and  hair;  freedom  to  prowl  like  a 
lone  coyote;  freedom  to  shed  all  your  pretty  aches  and  your 
pompous  prides  as  scaled  off  skin;  freedom  to  come  at  last, 
simple  and  small  and  new,  to  face  your  God  in  his  timeless 
space  and  know  you  are  a  man. 

In  the  meantime,  if  you're  one  of  that  surveying  gang, 
you  curse,  soulfully,  in  at  least  two  languages.  But  you  run 
your  lines  to  a  wire's  breadth  (with  a  canny  eye  to  the  bosses' 
interest)  through  a  country  hot  as  the  rim  of  an  active  hell. 
Then  at  last,  maps  made,  claims  patented,  corporation 
drawn  up,  construction  work  begins  with  a  smash.  Here 
more  than  ever  the  contrast  strikes.  Speed — but  not  haste. 
Tremendous  pressure — but  all  focused.  Eagerness  at  melt- 
ing heat — but  kept  in  hand,  hardened  to  a  drill  point. 
Nothing  overlooked.  In  '49  a  man  took  his  life  in  his  hand, 
bunked  where  he  could,  ate  what  was  offered,  or  shot  the 
Chinee  cook  and  stole  "  high  grade  "  as  his  natural  per- 
quisite. Not  so  now.  Conscience,  in  the  form  of  "  state 
compensation '  and  modern  mining  laws,  has  descended 
upon  us.  Here  the  powder-house  must  be  placed  so  many 
feet  from  the  workings.  Just  so  must  your  shaft  be  sunk 
and  timbered — so  many  air  outlets,  so  many  man  ways,  so 
many  hours  to  work,  so  near  must  the  doctor  be.     No  hit 
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or  miss  feeding.  Decent  "  change  houses."  By  the  owners 
there  is  exacted  a  strict  accounting  for  hours  and  ore — and, 
strangest  of  all  Sierra  changes,  no  drinking.  "  Hit  the  bottle 
an'  you're  canned."     So  cries  the  voice  in  the  wilderness. 

It  works.  Houses  and  machines  assembled.  Day 
shift,  "  graveyard  gang,"  night  shift,  miners  and  muckers, 
hoist  men,  blacksmiths,  mill  men,  foremen,  superintendent, 
pushing  her  along  each  in  his  groove,  work  interlocking. 
Against  blank  planes  of  hills  the  gaunt  thing  takes  on  shape. 
The  "  gallows  frame  "  spraddles  across  the  sky,  ore  bins  gape 
hungry  mouths,  the  huge  mill  sprawls  and  waits.  Black 
webs  of  rails  and  cables  for  the  hoist  stretch  from  the  "  gal- 
lows "  down  the  old  shafts  ragged  night.  More  delicate,  the 
deadly  wires  spin  from  transmitters  charged  with  fiery  power 
— death.  The  forges  are  lit.  The  first  hoist  bell  clangs  out. 
The  great  compressor  wheels  begin  to  whirr.  Waking,  the 
giant  lunges  into  life.     It's  on ! 

So  the  feet  come  back  to  the  Sierras — carefully,  slowly, 
but  shod  with  the  same  old  nails.  One  by  one  the  big  mines 
are  re-opening — new  mills,  new  extraction  processes,  new 
labor  laws,  electricity  used  in  place  of  steam  and  gasoline, 
tailings  cyanided  where  they  once  were  thrown  away.  They 
figure  it  down  to  the  fraction  of  a  cent,  these  modern  argo- 
nauts. But  after  they  have  figured  they  sit  quiet,  crunching 
cigars,  and  their  eyes  glow.  Not  so  far  from  Tarantula  Bill 
after  all. 

And  the  towns — but  that's  not  for  the  telling  here.  A 
life  so  complacently  lawless,  so  cheerfully  shiftless,  and  so 
ingenious  in  its  evasion  of  work  and  other  gloom  needs  a 
range  of  its  own  to  ride  in.  But  this  you  may  know  to  a 
certainty — be  they  miners  or  cowboys,  gamblers  or  pro- 
moters, or  tramps  with  pan  and  pick,  they  are  brothers  again 
on  the  trail,  as  they  were  in  '49. 


PEANUTS  AND  PATRIOTISM 

Judson  D.  Stuart 

EVERY  acre  of  peanuts  grown  this  season  has  meant 
an  extra  acre  of  ground  for  growing  grain,  since 
the  foliage  of  the  peanut  is  a  valuable  fodder,  prac- 
tically as  nutritious  for  stock  as  alfalfa,  and  has  thus  released 
a  large  alfalfa  acreage  to  the  planting  of  grain. 

Unless  one  has  visited  the  great  peanut  belts  through  the 
Norfolk  and  Carolinas  coast  section,  in  Tennessee  and  espe- 
cially in  Texas,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  surprising 
value  of  the  peanut  crop.  In  1908  it  amounted  to  $12,- 
000,000.  Last  year  it  was  $56,000,000,  while  this  year's 
peanut  crop  will,  according  to  all  conservative  estimates, 
reach  a  value  of  $75,000,000. 

Aside  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  peanut  crop,  there 
is  the  great  help  that  it  extends  to  Uncle  Sam  in  his  war 
times.  The  crisp  little  kernel  of  the  peanut,  so  dear  to  child- 
hood and  circus  days,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  the 
plant,  for  today  we  have  learned  how  to  utilize  every  scrap 
of  it,  from  the  tips  of  the  green  leaves  to  the  very  soil  cling- 
ing around  the  nodules  on  the  roots. 

1  Whatever  happens,  whatever  demands  may  be  made 
upon  us  by  our  Allies,"  says  Dr.  Simon  Baruch  of  New  York, 
"  do  not  sacrifice  any  of  our  dairy  cattle  fodder.  Milk  is  the 
most  vitally  important  article  of  food  we  have.  It  means  the 
health  and  strength  of  coming  generations.  When  the  Eng- 
lish Food  Controller  ordered  the  milling  of  wheat  up  to  fifty 
per  cent,  the  quick  result  was  a  deplorably  insufficient  supply 
of  milk." 

Thanks  to  the  biggest  crop  of  peanuts  in  the  history  of 
our  country,  the  threatened  shortage  of  fodder  for  dairy 
cattle  did  not  materialize.  Added  to  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
peanut  hay,  which  helped  to  make  up  for  the  decrease  in  ordi- 
nary hay,  is  the  great  bulk  of  oil  cakes  which  will  result  from 
this  year's  bumper  crop.  There  is  no  richer  fodder  for  dairy 
cattle  than  the  oil  cakes.  This  is  made  from  the  broken  bits 
of  peanuts,  the  "  thirds  "  or  stunted,  malformed  peanuts  that 
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cannot  be  sold  either  in  the  shells  or  salted,  and  all  similar 
scraps. 

First  the  oil  is  extracted  from  these  poor  quality  nuts, 
and  there  is  also  great  quantities  of  oil  extracted  from  good 
grade  nuts.  The  mass  that  remains  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
which  is  fed  to  dairy  cattle.  The  cows  are  extremely  fond  of 
these  oil  cakes,  the  nutrition  in  them  is  much  higher  than  in 
cottonseed  meal  or  any  other  form  of  stock  food,  and  it 
makes  for  a  larger  and  richer  supply  of  milk. 

Here,  then,  is  one  method  by  which  the  peanut  demon- 
strates its  "  patriotism."  This  crop  is,  in  reality,  of  extreme 
value  in  helping  to  conserve  food.  It  is  a  many  sided  crop,  its 
values  work  out  in  various  and  surprising  ways.  The  grain 
foods  that  would  have  to  be  fed  to  dairy  cattle  are  milled  and 
added  to  our  stock  of  breadstuff,  and  yet  there  has  been  no 
lessening  of  dairy  stock,  or  of  the  milk  supply.  Dr.  Graham 
Lusk,  Professor  of  Physiology  at  Cornell  Medical  College, 
recently  said: 

1  We  could  destroy  the  cattle  not  needed  for  milk  and 
we  could  put  roast  beef  in  the  same  category  as  canvasback 
duck  and  serve  it  with  champagne  without  serious  conse- 
quence, but  we  must  maintain  our  milk  supply." 

Dr.  Lusk  is  one  of  our  highest  of  authorities  on  foods 
and  food  values.  His  books  on  the  subject  are  accepted  as 
standard.  Consequently,  when  such  an  authority  demands 
that  our  milk  supply  be  maintained,  and  when  our  country 
demands  that  our  grain  crops  be  increased,  it  is  plain  that  the 
once  humble  peanut  is  doing  its  "  bit  "  surprisingly. 

The  value  of  the  peanut  plant  is  amazing.  The  foliage, 
it  has  been  explained,  is  excellent  fodder,  rich  in  proteins  so 
much  needed  by  cattle.  The  peanuts  bring  the  planters  from 
$1.50  up  to  $2.30  per  bushel,  depending  upon  the  time  the 
crop  is  sold.  When  I  was  in  the  peanut  belt  the  quotations 
from  Norfolk,  which  controls  the  prices,  read : 

Spanish.     Farmer's  stock.     Market  firm  at  $2.30  bu. 

Virginias.    Market  firm.    Fancy  jumbo.  .  .8^ c.  per  lb. 

Extra  prime   .  .8j4c.  per  lb. 
Prime 8     c.  per  lb. 
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The  cost  of  planting  an  acre  of  peanuts  must  always 
vary  according  to  the  price  of  seed,  but  especially  according 
to  the  cost  of  labor.  It  frequently  happens  that  peanuts  may 
be  planted  at  a  cost  of  no  more  than  twelve  cents  per  bushel. 
However,  it  is  safer  to  set  the  average  at  40  cents  the  bushel, 
since  it  sometimes  costs  as  much  as  70  or  80  cents. 

One  example  of  the  prosperity  that  the  peanut  brings  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  a  Sussex  County,  Va.,  planter.  His  cotton 
planting  was  a  failure,  the  cold  spring  and  heavy,  cold  rains 
prevented  more  than  10  per  cent  of  it  from  coming  up  and 
that  was  stunted.  In  disgust  he  refused  to  replant  to  cotton 
and  put  in  peanuts.  Some  of  his  friends  felt  that  he  was 
planting  too  many  peanuts.  But  he  averaged  fifty  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  he  planted  seventy  acres.  Last  fall  he  sold  2500 
bushels  at  $1.50  a  bushel  and  held  the  other  thousand  bushels. 
Late  this  spring  he  sold  the  remaining  thousand  at  $2.30.  His 
judgment  was  good,  and  if  he  had  not  need  of  ready  money 
he  would  have  held  his  whole  crop  for  the  increase  in  prices. 
But  as  it  was  his  entire  crop  brought  him  $6,050,  of  which 
$4,625  was  clear  profit. 

And  here  is  the  big  point— instead  of  planting  seventy 
acres  to  alfalfa,  he  planted  it  to  grain  this  spring,  knowing 
that  he  would  have  seventy  acres  of  peanut  hay,  which  was 
equally  as  good  for  his  stock.  Here  is  a  concrete  example 
of  what  has  happened  all  through  the  great  peanut  belt — 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  good,  fertile  soil  was 
given  up  to  grain  growing  which,  were  it  not  for  the  big 
boom  in  peanut  growing,  would  have  been  planted  to  alfalfa 
and  hay. 

The  peanuts  are  picked  from  the  plants  and  sacked. 
They  go  directly  to  the  peanut  factories,  or  plants  where 
peanuts  are  cleaned  and  sorted.  Dirt,  sticks,  and  all  are  sold, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  out. 

These  peanuts  are  sorted,  some  are  shelled  for  salted 
peanuts,  some  are  left  in  big  shells  for  sale,  and  the  so-called 
"  waste  "  goes  into  oil  making,  and  that  refuse  goes  into  oil 
cakes.  Much  of  the  oil  we  use  on  our  tables  under  the  name 
of  "  Pure  Olive  Oil  "  is  really  peanut  oil.    It  is  quite  as  rich, 
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quite  as  palatable  as  the  best  olive  oil  and  far  superior  to  any 
other  olive  oil  substitute. 

The  shells  are  saved.  There  was  once  a  story  going  the 
round  that  certain  rolled  out  grain  flakes  served  as  a  break- 
fast food  were  made  from  peanut  shells.  This  is  not  true. 
The  shells  are  sold  to  manufacturers  of  tin  plate.  Right  here 
is  where  the  peanut  becomes  "  patriotic  "  again,  and  helps 
conserve  food.  There  are  only  two  things  that  will  put  a 
polish  on  tin  plate  without  leaving  a  scratch,  one  is  middlings 
or  the  chaff  and  waste  from  milled  wheat,  and  the  other  is 
peanut  shells.  When  ground  these  shells  make  a  soft,  white 
powder,  almost  like  talcum.  Peanut  shell  polish  is  being  used 
altogether  and  this  releases  the  middlings  to  be  used  as  food 
for  cattle. 

The  peanut  is  a  leguminous  plant.  It  gathers  nitrogen 
from  the  air  and  deposits  it  in  nodules  on  the  roots.  Like 
clover,  beans,  soy  peas,  and  other  leguminous  plants,  the  roots 
so  filled  with  nodules  of  pure  nitrogen  form  the  best  possible 
fertilizer  for  soil.  By  plowing  the  roots  back  the  peanuts 
fertilize  their  own  soil  and  save  extra  cost  for  that. 

The  peanut  is  doing  something  far  greater  than  con- 
serving food,  or  helping  keep  up  the  milk  supply,  or  bringing 
good  dollars  into  farmers'  pockets — it  is  keeping  farmers' 
sons  on  the  farm  and  contented.  The  greatest  danger  in  our 
country,  in  the  last  decade  especially,  has  been  the  constant 
influx  of  young  men  from  farms  to  the  city.  They  have  been 
needed  on  our  farms  but  the  lure  of  a  regular  pay  envelope 
every  Saturday  and  the  glare  of  the  street  lights  and  the 
show  posters  on  billboards,  and  similar  city  attractions,  have 
been  the  cause  of  making  the  average  farm  boy  rush  to  the 
city  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  get  a  job. 

To  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm,  to  make  him  an  experi- 
enced, skillful  farmer,  has  been  a  seemingly  impossible  task. 
But  Uncle  Sam's  men  in  our  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  organizing  clubs  among  boys  and  sending  agents  and 
demonstrators  about  teaching  the  boys  scientific  farming. 
As  a  result  many  a  lad  has  grown  two  stalks  of  corn  where 
his  father  could  grow  but  one,  or  has  taken  a  pig  from  a  litter 
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and  raised  it  to  360  pounds  weight  by  means  of  Government 
instruction  while  his  father  could  only  get  another  pig  from 
the  same  litter  to  weigh  60  pounds  in  the  same  time. 

Peanut  growing  was  included  in  these  Government  clubs 
and  before  long  many  Southern  boys  found  they  were  making 
money.  They  have  to  rent  the  acre  from  their  father  or 
guardian,  grow  their  peanuts  according  to  instructions,  keep 
accounts  of  every  cost  and  make  their  reports.  The  winners 
get  certificates  of  merit. 

Then  along  came  a  Northern  packing  company  and 
offered  cash  prizes  to  the  members  of  these  Government 
clubs.  Only  members  of  the  Government  clubs  could  com- 
pete, this  to  induce  them  to  join  the  clubs.  The  success  of 
these  boys  all  through  the  peanut  belt  was  astounding.  In 
Greenville  County,  Va.,  I  talked  with  Gordon  Grizzard,  six- 
teen.   His  story  was  a  revelation. 

"  No,  sir,1'  he  told  me,  "  I  don't  aim  to  quit  the  farm 
and  go  to  the  city.  Why  should  I  ?  I  couldn't  make  as  much 
money  in  the  city.  I  started  in  growing  peanuts  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  club  when  this  packing  company 
offered  cash  prizes.  I  was  surprised  at  the  money  I  made 
with  my  crop,  in  addition  to  the  cash  prizes  I  won.  As  a 
result  of  my  Beechnut  Company  prize  money  and  my  crop 
sales  I  now  have  a  couple  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank,  a 
typewriter  that  cost  a  hundred  dollars,  and  a  Ford  car.  I  am 
going  to  agricultural  school  this  fall  and  am  going  to  stick  to 
the  farm.  When  I  want  to  see  the  movies  I  can  jump  in  my 
car  and  go  to  Emporia,  take  a  friend  along,  see  the  show,  get 
the  papers  and  magazines,  and  get  back  home  in  time  to  be  in 
bed  early  enough  for  a  good  night's  sleep.  No,  sir,  I  wouldn't 
go  to  the  city.    I  am  going  to  buy  a  big  farm." 

I  met  and  talked  with  more  than  twenty  such  boys,  most 
of  them  prize  winners,  many  of  whom  were  doing  as  well  as 
the  Grizzard  boy. 

'  When  Mr.  J.  S.  Ellithorpe  of  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  came 
down  here  in  connection  with  the  packing  company  prizes," 
declared  N.  K.  Ellis,  of  Waverly,  Va.,  Sussex  County  demon- 
strator, "  he  did  more  to  keep  our  boys  on  the  farms  than  all 
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else.  Working  with  the  Government,  he  with  the  Beech- 
nut cash  prizes  and  Uncle  Sam  with  his  agents  and  demon- 
strators, has  been  the  biggest  boom  our  section  ever  knew. 
Labor  is  scarce  and  it  seemed  that  almost  as  fast  as  our 
likely  boys  grew  up  they  quit  the  farm  for  the  city.  It  was 
discouraging.  But  the  money  our  boys  are  making  in  pea- 
nuts, since  they  were  taught  how  to  make  two  and  three 
dollars  by  the  new  method  to  one  dollar  by  the  old,  haphaz- 
ard plan  of  '  plant  'em  and  let  'em,  grow/  is  what  saved  the 
day  for  the  farmers.  We  are  assured  of  a  new  generation  of 
skilled,  scientific  farmers,  and  that  means  steady  prosperity/' 

Down  through  Dunwiddie,  Sussex,  and  Greenville  Coun- 
ties I  found  planter  after  planter  who  declared  that  his  pea- 
nuts brought  him  from  $10  to  $28  more  an  acre  than  his 
cotton  did  and  while  none  declared  they  would  give  up  the 
old  Southern  standby,  cotton,  every  one  frankly  declared  that 
he  was  going  to  put  more  land  into  peanuts. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  some  slogan-makers  said 
something  about  "  nailing  the  flag  to  the  plow."  Those 
Southern  boys — and  fathers,  too — took  this  literally.  On 
scores  of  farms  I  found  boys  plowing,  or  driving  a  peanut- 
planter,  with  a  little  flag  nailed  to  the  handle. 

The  patriotic  peanut  is  certainly  doing  its  bit  for  Uncle 
Sam. 
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THE  HOOVER  FOOD-CONTROL 

FAILURE 

A  FRANK  CRITICISM  OF  THIS  POPULAR  PUBLIC  FIGURE, 
THAT    IS    NEITHER    PRO-GERMAN    NOR    ANTI-      » 
BRITISH,  NOR  PRO   OR  ANTI  ANYTHING 
ELSE— BUT  JUST  SOUND   AMERI- 
CAN COMMON  SENSE 

Alfred  W.  McCann 

HOOVERISM,  as  a  form  of  philosophy  designed  to 
offset  the  hunger  and  famine  that  follow  war,  is 
destined  to  leave  the  world  no  better  than  it  found  it. 
The  new  gospel,  which  since  January,  191 7,  has  been 
talked  of  in  the  public  press  more  than  the.  ten  command- 
ments or  the  seven  deadlv  sins  are  talked  of  in  a  hundred 
years,  is  based  on  the  well-supported  assumption  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  employing  17,000  scientists,  spe- 
cialists, experts,  administrators  and  field  agents,  and  spend- 
ing annually  $25,000,000,  has  no  real  knowledge  of  the  food 
problems  of  the  United  States  and  is  wholly  unequipped  to 
undertake  their  solution. 

The  costly  machinery,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  treasury  to  serve  the  politics  of  peace-time  administra- 
tions in  their  policy  of  pandering  to  unhealthy  food  indus- 
tries, had  left  such  a  record  of  impotence  and  inefficiency  be- 
hind it  that  the  entire  country,  face  to  face  with  war,  found 
it  not  only  expedient  but  necessary  to  ignore  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department. of  Justice  and  to 
create  a  new  machine,  the  description  of  whose  powers,  func- 
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tions  and  purposes  might  win  the  confidence  of  an  aroused 
and  anxious  people. 

The  new  machine,  it  was  urged,  would  have  to  be  a  one- 
man  machine.  It  would  have  to  earn  a  reputation  for  effici- 
ency even  before  its  wheels  were  ready  to  revolve.  Faith  in 
it  would  have  to  be  rooted  in  the  very  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  one-man  machine  with  a  glowing  reputation  was  at 
hand.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  had  rendered  spectacular  service 
in  the  cause  of  stricken  humanity.  The  whole  world  was 
talking  about  him.  He  had  built  up  an  organization  some- 
what similar  in  character  to  any  one  of  the  ten  thousand 
wholesale  grocery  or  jobbing  houses  of  the  United  States. 

This  organization,  receiving  shiploads  of  provisions 
supplied  through  the  charity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  distributed  them  to  the  hungry  civilians  of  outraged 
Belgium,  which  had  an  area  in  square  miles  about  one-fifth 
the  area  of  New  York  State  and  a  population  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  population  of  New  York  City. 

No  board  of  directors  sat  by  in  this  Hoover  organization 
to  urge  larger  profits  and  no  selling  organization  had  to  be 
managed  in  the  field  against  competition. 

Hoover  was  not  handicapped  by  commercialism  in  his 
undertaking  and  had  no  comparative  statistics  or  profit  and 
loss  accounts  to  handicap  him. 

Thus,  almost  overnight,  the  mining  engineer,  endowed 
with  promoting  talents  of  rare  order  and  considerable  execu- 
tive ability,  was  transformed  into  a  food  administrator. 

He  took  what  was  handed  him  and  turned  it  over  to 
hungry  mouths.  Into  his  work  of  philanthropy,  praiseworthy 
in  the  extreme,  there  entered  none  of  the  complex  problems 
of  production,  of  buying  and  selling,  of  keeping  overhead 
expense  well  within  the  margin  of  profit,  none  of  the  problems 
of  wages,  commissions,  contracts. 

Associated  as  he  was  with  a  noble  relief  movement  that 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world, 
his  reputation  as  a  food  authority  grew  until  Belgian  relief 
became  synonymous  with  Hoover  and,  as  his  own  press 
bureau  announced,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  miracle  man. 
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An  efficient  department  store  manager  would  have  done 
the  job  with  precisely  the  same  results.  A  train  dispatcher 
would  have  been  equal  to  the  work  and  either  a  department 
store  manager  or  a  train  dispatcher  (with  a  press  agent  as 
skillful  as  the  metallurgist's)  would  have  become  equally 
famous. 

In  testimony  of  the  miracle-working  genius  of  the  man, 
his  own  press  agent  gave  to  the  newspapers  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  a  letter  addressed,  "  The  Miracle  Man,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,"  was  instinctively  delivered  by  the  postal  authori- 
ties to  Herbert  C.  Hoover  and  that  upon  opening  the  letter 
Hoover  found  the  intuition  which  had  picked  him  out  as  its 
legitimate  recipient  was  well  justified.  The  letter  was  indeed 
intended  for  Hoover. 

The  preparation  of  the  American  mind,  by  Hoover,  to 
accept  Hoover  was  undertaken  with  adroit  persistence,  and 
Hooverism,  born  of  public  enthusiasm  for  heroic  and 
benevolent  accomplishments  at  a  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory when  hysteria  ran  riot  and  fear  of  the  future  wrinkled 
every  brow,  took  on  the  hypnotizing  characteristics  of  the 
supernatural. 

Hooverism  involved  belief  in  the  ability  of  a  twentieth 
century  product  of  flesh  and  blood  to  perform  miracles.  It 
was  well  known  that  among  the  100,000,000  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  no  miracle  workers  were  to  be  found. 

There  were  food  manufacturers  and  wholesale  distribu- 
tors aplenty,  all  of  them  representing  specialized  industries 
employing  agents  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  They  were 
big  men  but  they  were  not  miracle  workers. 

Hoover  possessed  a  glamor  and  though  he  had  not  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years  and  knew  nothing  of  its 
food  problems  he  had,  according  to  his  own  mouthpiece,  a 
miracle  working  talent  and  so,  as  the  Belgian  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium became  synonymous  with  Hoover,  the  one-man  anti- 
famine  machine  of  the  United  States  became  synonymous 
with  Hoover. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  early  development  of 
Hooverism,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  humiliated  to  a 
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degree  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department,  stood  by  watching  the  growth 
of  Hooverism  with  a  critical  attitude,  the  external  evidence  of 
which  has  been  well  concealed. 

The  imported  miracle  man,  unfamiliar  with  the  com- 
plicated processes  of  food  production  and  distribution  in  a 
country  from  which  he  had  expatriated  himself,  had  assured 
the  American  people,  through  his  own  press  bureau,  that 
unless  he  were  endowed  by  Congress  with  heroic  powers  the 
cause  of  democracy  would  perish  in  famine. 

Every  form  of  anxiety  which  the  human  heart  can  suffer 
was  tortured  by  dismal  prophecies  of  disaster  until  Hoover- 
ism became  an  obsession  and  a  mania.  The  people  clamored 
for  it. 

'  Give  this  metallurgist  the  authority  he  asks,"  thundered 
the  press.  '  Let  him  behead  the  hoarders,  gamblers  and 
speculators/'  cried  the  populace. 

"  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  farmers  will  refuse  to 
plant  seed,  the  grain  elevators  will  be  empty,  the  mills  will 
have  nothing  to  grind,  the  gamblers  will  grab  everything  in 
sight  and  the  American  people  will  not  only  be  unable  to 
feed  the  armies  of  the  Entente  but  there  will  be  no  bread  or 
meat  on  their  own  tables  at  home." 

With  this  sort  of  prophecy  filling  every  mouth,  even  Con- 
gress fell  under  the  spell. 

So  terrifying  was  the  prospect  of  famine  that  the  house- 
wife who  ordinarily  bought  ten  pounds  of  sugar  and  forty- 
nine  pounds  of  flour,  rushed  to  the  retail  grocer  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sugar,  a  barrel  of  flour  and  ten  cases  of 
canned  goods. 

The  retail  grocer  passed  the  hysterical  orders  on  to  the 
wholesale  grocer.  The  demand,  inspired  by  a  mad  effort  to 
lay  up  stores  for  a  lean  and  hungry  year,  was  like  a  run  on  a 
bank. 

The  net  result  of  Hoover's  proclamations  expressed 
itself  in  the  most  spectacular  advance  in  prices  that  the  coun- 
try had  witnessed  since  the  Civil  War. 

The  real  hoarders  were  the  converts  to  Hooverism  who 
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tried  to  fill  their  cellars  and  pantries  with  foodstuffs  which 
they  were  assured  would  be  unobtainable  in  sixty  days. 

The  whole  country  was  plunged  in  confusion.  The  very 
wholesale  grocers  who  were  charged  with  all  sorts  of  crimes 
and  who  are  now  high  in  the  counsels  of  Hoover  were  forced, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  to  make  money.  Their  books  show 
that  they  made  larger  profits  during  the  first  period  of 
Hoover  excitement  than  they  had  ever  made  before. 

The  situation  became  so  critical  and  public  sentiment 
ran  so  high  that  the  few  men  who  kept  their  heads  were  tried 
before  the  tribunal  of  public  wrath  and  condemned  as  traitors. 

Senator  Reed  of  Missouri,  who,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  attempted  to  stem  the  torrents  of  Hooverism  pouring 
from  the  floodgates  of  panic,  was  castigated  and  villified  by 
every  editorial  pen  in  the  land. 

For  six  months  Hoover,  with  offices  in  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  had  been  building  his  anti-famine  ma- 
chine as  if  Congress  had  already  acted.  When  Congress 
did  act  the  machine  was  ready  to  operate.  Today  the  people 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  products  it  has  evolved. 

HOOVERISM  ON  THE  DECLINE 

Faith  in  Hooverism  as  a  miracle-working  religion  is 
already  on  the  decline. 

The  quantity  of  meat  available  for  domestic  use  and  the 
price  at  which  the  consumer  may  obtain  it  constitute  issues 
which  Hoover  admits  he  cannot  control. 

His  last  public  proclamation,  covering  the  prospect  of 
a  meat  shortage  in  the  United  States,  was  followed  within 
twelve  hours  by  a  nation-wide  advance  in  price. 

Lamb  jumped  immediately  from  22  cents  a  pound  whole- 
sale to  26  cents  a  pound.  Beef  jumped  at  wholesale,  two  cents 
a  pound  overnight.  The  price  of  pork  in  its  climb  skyward 
has  never  stopped. 

The  production  of  milk  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  consumer,  Hoover  admits  he  cannot  control. 

The  price  of  stock  feed,  the  price  of  agricultural  and 
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dairy  apparatus,  the  price  of  farm  labor,  Hoover  admits  he 
cannot  control. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  been  fixed  by  the  Wheat  Fair 
Price  Committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Garfield. 

When  the  farmers  withhold  their  shipments  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  pro-German  conspirators  are  blamed  for  seducing  the 
tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  Hooverites  for  the  failure  of 
Hooverism  to  work  the  miracles  promised  are  based  on  a 
form  of  libel  which  in  substance  declares  that  the  farmer  has 
no  love  of  country  in  his  heart.  Yet  the  farmer  today,  par- 
ticularly the  truck  farmer,  who  planted  heavily  in  response 
to  the  urgent  appeals  from  Washington,  has  been  the  great 
est  victim  of  patriotism. 

Under  the  application  of  Hooverism  the  people  are  urged 
to  eat  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  but  the  most  effective 
method  of  preserving  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  so  exten- 
sively and  successfully  applied  in  Germany,  has  been  ignored 
and  discouraged. 

Due  to  the  suppression  of  the  dehydration  industry,  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  being  ploughed 
under  the  soil  or  rotting  on  the  ground.  Germany  would 
give  millions  for  the  191 7  glut  consigned  by  the  United  States 
to  the  final  resting  place  of  non-utilizable  waste. 

Under  the  application  of  Hooverism  the  people  are  urged 
to  eat  fish  but  the  inland  cities  cannot  find  the  fish,  and  the 
fish  industry,  rotten  to  the  core,  has  not  yet  been  asked  to 
reform. 

The  efforts  of  Hooverism  to  regulate  the  grain  rations 
of  the  world  have  ignored  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  very  fundamentals  of 
economics.  As  they  have  been  applied  to  a  period  of  world 
stress  their  only  result  so  far  has  been  to  perpetuate  a  milling 
system  that  takes  81,729,092  barrels  (of  a  hundred  and 
ninety-six  pounds  each)  of  wheat  out  of  the  mouths  of  soldier 
and  civilian,  turning  it  over  to  cattle  that  do  not  need  it. 

Our  750,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  weighing  57  pounds 
each,  will  produce  217,704,092  barrels  of  whole  grain  meal. 
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The  cost  of  a  barrel  of  whole  grain  meal,  at  the  Government 
price  of  wheat,  $2.20  a  bushel,  is  $7.70. 

Today,  under  the  operation  of  Hooverism,  wheat  flour 
costs  $14.00  for  spot  flour  in  "New  York  City  and  will  cost 
between  $11.50  and  $12.50  during  the  coming  year,  and  there 
are  only  135,912,000  barrels  for  export  and  home  consump- 
tion instead  of  217,704,092  barrels,  which  a  properly  Hoover- 
ized  control  of  the  grain  elevators  and  mills  would  produce, 
at  figures  averaging  at  least  $4.00  a  barrel  less  than  the 
present  Hooverized  price. 

In  defense  of  his  toleration  of  this  wheat  situation, 
Hoover  relies  on  two  fallacies.  One  of  these  fallacies  has 
been  proposed  by  Professor  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  who  declares 
that  the  milling  of  the  entire  grain  would  involve  great  waste 
for  the  reason  that  the  human  body  cannot  utilize  the  entire 
grain,  and  that,  therefore,  a  great  saving  results  when  the 
'  non-utilizable '  elements  of  the  grain  are  consumed  by 
cattle. 

Professor  Taylor  knows  that  the  same  sophistry  could 
be  applied  to  cattle,  the  droppings  of  which  are  so  full  of 
'  non-utilized  "  elements  that  they  sustain  a  hog  for  every 
cow,  steer,  stag  or  bull  in  the  herd. 

Henry  C.  Sherman,  of  Columbia  University,  has  urged 
as  a  public  health  measure  the  use  of  the  discarded  "  red  dog  " 
and  germ  of  the  wheat  berry  by  the  entire  nation.  His 
recommendations,  published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  been  conveniently  ignored  by  the  Hooverites. 

The  other  fallacy  arises  from  Hoover's  own  experience 
in  Belgium,  in  which  he  says  that  his  efforts  to  feed  whole 
meal  to  the  famished  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  country 
were  followed  by  the  deaths  of  a  thousand  men,  women  and 
children  and  that,  therefore,  he  does  not  propose  to  become 
an  engine  to  force  the  American  people  to  eat  food  of  such 
deadly  character. 

Hoover  did  not  know  when  he  made  this  statement,  so 
pleasing  to  the  patent  flour  millers,  that  the  Belgian  Relief 
had  shipped  him  large  quantities  of  mouldy,  smutted,  green, 
immature  and  frozen  wheat,  a  fact  which  has  since  been 
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proved  to  the  consternation  of  the  Belgian  Relief  and  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  deceived  metallurgist. 

Hoover's  failure  to  readjust  America's  wheat  situation 
to  the  needs  of  the  world  is  directly  responsible  for  the  dimin- 
ishing of  the  wheat  supply  for  human  consumption  by  nearly 
38  per  cent  and  an  artificial  advance  in  its  cost  of  25  per  cent, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  a  readjustment  would 
immeasurably  increase  the  food  value  of  the  whole,  convert- 
ing an  inadequate  food  into  a  complete,  life-sustaining  prod- 
uct, containing  every  element  necessary  to  human  nutrition. 

WORDS  THAT  SPELL  FAILURE 

One  of  Hoover's  greatest  failures  is  described  in  four 
letters— C-O-R-N. 

In  the  manufacture  of  degerminated  corn  meal  the 
United  States  loses  25  per  cent  of  the  protein,  23  per  cent 
of  the  fat  and  60  per  cent  of  the  mineral  salts  of  the  whole 
kernel. 

Like  wheat,  corn  has  a  fibrous  outer  skin,  beneath  which 
is  a  layer  rich  in  protein,  phosphorus,  iron  and  lime  com- 
pounds. These  are  the  gluten  layers.  Within  these  layers 
lies  the  germ,  rich  in  fat,  constituting  nearly  10  per  cent  of 
the  entire  weight  of  the  kernel. 

In  the  production  of  hominy,  cornmeal,  grits,  corn 
flakes  and  corn  flour  the  germ  is  discarded. 

"  In  view  of  the  high  feed  value  of  the  germ/'  says  Sher- 
man, "  it  seems  unfortunate  that  it  enters  so  little  into  human 
consumption." 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  as  a  result  of 
its  study  of  the  origin  of  anemia  and  malnutrition,  reports 
that  both  conditions  are  corrected  promptly  when  the  germ 
and  tissue  salts  of  corn  and  wheat  are  added  to  the  diet. 

Yet,  under  the  influence  of  Hooverism  people  are  urged 
to  consume  ever-increasing  quantities  of  degerminated  corn 
as  a  substitute  for  wheat  of  which,  under  real  food  control, 
there  would  be  an  abundance  for  home  use  and  export. 

Defending  the  failure  of  Hooverism  to  cover  these  essen- 
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tials,  the  Hooverites  declare  that  the  live-stock  industry 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  obtain  from  the 
wheat  mills  and  corn  mills  the  bran,  "  red  dog,"  germ  and 
other  discarded  elements  thrown  off  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  flour  and  refined  corn  meal,  without  which  we  would 
suffer  a  famine  in  milk,  bacon,  eggs  and  pork. 

These  objections  are  absurd.  The  United  States  pro- 
duces annually  3,000,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  of  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  informs  us  that  85  to  90  per  cent 
is  fed  to  animals  on  the  farms,  leaving  but  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  for  the  human  family. 

According  to  Hoover  himself,  the  number  of  farm  ani- 
mals has  been  so  reduced  that  the  entire  nation  is  now 
alarmed  for  fear  all  the  cattle  food  available  will  not  be  ocn- 
sumed.  This  cattle  food  includes  14,000,000  bushels  flaxseed, 
85,000,000  tons  hay,  20,000,000  bushels  peanuts,  1,229,182,- 
000  bushels  oats,  the  grass  of  100,000,000  acres  of  grazing 
land,  the  grass  of  240,000,000  additional  acres  that  can  be 
used  as  grazing  land  and  millions  of  tons  of  cotton  seed  meal, 
cotton  seed  feeds,  linseed  meal,  pea  meal,  bean  meal,  cocoanut 
meal,  sugar  feeds,  rice  meal,  dried  beet  pulp,  dried  molasses 
pulp,  corn  stover,  soya  bean  meal  and  the  other  concentrated 
commercial  feeding  stuffs  now  used  in  enormous  quantities  in 
nourishing  milk  cows,  horses,  chickens  and  pigs  for  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  steaks,  roasts,  ham,  bacon  and  eggs. 

The  total  savings  which  a  properly  Hooverized  reform 
system  of  wheat  and  corn  milling,  ignored  by  Hoover,  would 
transfer  from  the  food  of  cattle  to  the  food  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  the  production  of  whole  meal  bread,  would 
amount  to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  food  now  avail- 
able for  our  animal  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  present  prices  of  all  foods,  including  the  so-called 
"  offsetting  "  foods  which  the  patent  flour  millers  of  the 
United  States  and  their  commercial  scientists  declare  are 
fully  adequate  to  the  task  of  restoring  to  the  diet  of  Ameri- 
cans the  indispensable  elements  removed  in  the  refinement 
of  wheat  and  corn,  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  buying 
capacity  of  the  average  daily  wage. 
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Bread,  according  to  Professor  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  one 
of  Hoover's  advisers,  constitutes  from  50  to  55  per  cent  of 
the  total  food  consumed  by  the  plain  people.  For  this  reason 
alone  bread  should  provide  the  bulk  of  the  body's  needs. 

Thirty  years  ago  grist  mills  existed  all  over  the  United 
States.  These  mills  still  exist  but  they  no  longer  grind.  The 
local  farmer  who  formerly  sent  his  grain  to  the  local  mill 
is  now  forced  to  send  it  to  the  large  centralized  mills. 

These  mills  realize  that  if  Hoover  were  to  really  Hoover- 
ize  the  grain  and  flour  situation  of  the  United  States,  the 
local  mills  would  be  revived  and  after  the  war  the  direct  ship- 
ment of  grain  to  these  local  mills  would  never  return  to  the 
tracks  leading  to  the  centralized  mills  and  the  centralized 
millers  would  never  again  be  able  to  develop  a  situation 
wherein  they  would  be  able  to  take  toll  from  all  the  grain  of 
the  country  as  they  do  now. 

Wheat  and  corn  will  keep  unwetted  and  unground  a 
hundred  years.  Ground  locally  as  needed  there  would  be  and 
could  be  no  spoilage.  Coffee  is  ground  as  needed.  Crackers 
and  bread  are  baked  as  needed. 

Hoover,  by  a  word,  could  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the 
present  system — but  he  has  not  spoken  that  word. 

The  winning  of  the  war  may  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
withstand  a  long  siege.  It  certainly  depends  upon  adequately 
fed  armies  and  navies.  It  certainly  depends  upon  the  health 
of  the  people  at  home. 

Tuberculosis  must  not  be  permitted  to  gain,  as  it  will 
gain,  if  the  nutrition  of  the  people  is  impaired. 

The  mistakes  of  Hooverism  are  not  impossible  of  rem- 
edy. Hoover  can  still  redeem  his  pledge  to  work  miracles. 
Hoover  can  still  become  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
the  winning  of  this  war.  But,  to  achieve  such  distinction 
and  to  restore  the  rapidly  fading  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  miracle-working  gifts,  he  will  have  to  open  his  eyes. 

I  have  endeavored  by  every  means  within  my  power  to 
influence  Hoover,  privately,  to  consider  these  issues.  Public 
criticism  may  force  him  to  do  his  full  duty.  It  is  in  such  a 
hope  that  I  have  written  this. 


WILLIAM  G.  McADOO-THE  MAN 
BEHIND  THE  TREASURY 

Edwin  Wildman 

SO  little  a  thing  as  selecting  a  college  for  your  son  may 
have  a  hearing  upon  national  affairs.  It  did  in  the  case 
of  William  G.  McAdoo.  Perhaps  he  knew  Woodrow 
Wilson  before  he  selected  Princeton  for  his  boys,  but  it  was 
there  that  the  two  men  became  friends.  In  his  political  life 
Mr.  Wilson  has  reposed  great  confidence  in  friends.  He  has 
surrounded  himself  with  men  tried  by  long  association.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  his  friend 
and  confidential  advisor;  it  is  illustrated  in  his  selection  of 
McAdoo  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Today  Mr.  McAdoo  looms  large  on  the  world's  horizon. 
He  is  the  world's  greatest  money  raiser.  The  achievements 
of  the  Barings  of  London,  the  Rothschilds  of  Paris,  even  the 
Morgans  of  Wall  Street,  pale  by  comparison  with  the  finan- 
cial transactions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  McAdoo 
is  thinking  in  terms  of  billions — not  one,  two,  or  three  bill- 
ions of  dollars;  but  five,  ten,  twenty  billions.  Nearly  $10,000,- 
000,000  has  been  appropriated;  $10,000,000,000  more  are 
asked  for.  Some  $7,000,000,000  goes  to  our  Allies ;  the  bal- 
ance of  the  great  total  will  be  spent  on  the  war ;  perhaps  more. 
These  are  undreamed  of  sums,  but  Mr.  McAdoo  must  raise 
them  and  must  disburse  thern.  It  is  a  vast  financial  undertak- 
ing, this  collecting  and  handling  of  one-tenth  of  our  national 
wealth  without  disturbing  our  complex  industrial  life. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  man  in  charge  of  this,  the 
nation's  greatest  financial  undertaking,  was  called  an  imprac- 
tical dreamer.  His  dreams  of  tunneling  the  Hudson  River, 
connecting  New  York  and  the  Jersey  shores,  was  looked  upon 
by  Wall  Street  with  disfavor.  It  was  only  a  $100,000,000 
project,  but  our  greatest  bankers  refused  to  put  themselves 
behind  the  unknown  southern  lawyer  who  conceived  the  plan. 

It  came  to  him  when  one  morning,  as  a  commuter,  he 
stood  at  the  Jersey  Ferry,  waiting  his  turn  to  cross  to  New 
York. 
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'  If  I  could  only  step  into  a  car  and  shoot  under  the 
river,  think  of  the  valuable  time  I  would  save  myself  in  a 
year,"  was  one  of  his  dreams.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
two  ways  to  get  across,  either  go  by  boat  or  travel  by  train  to 
Poughkeepsie  and  cross  on  the  last  down  stream  bridge. 
Frequently  Mr.  McAdoo  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
Poughkeepsie  route  would  get  him_across  quicker  than  the 
ferry. 

Before  he  mentioned  his  plan  to  anyone,  he  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  conditions  and  what  he  learned  was 
far  from  encouraging.  An  English  engineer  had  bored  some 
1800  feet  into  the  river  bed,  and  at  the  same  time  bored  away 
about  $2,000,000  of  American  investors'  money.  Then  the 
tunnel  caved  in  and  killed  twenty  men  and  that  was  the  at- 
tempt of  that  builder.  That  was  in  1878.  Again  the  task 
was  undertaken,  in  1891,  but  when  the  tunnel  heading  had 
been  advanced  3700  feet  from  shore,  the  company  failed  and 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  understand  what  an  enormous 
undertaking  it  was  to  seriously  interest  anyone  in  such  a 
project.  When  Mr.  McAdoo  first  suggested  it  he  was 
laughed  at.  He  struggled  through  a  sea  of  rebuffs,  disap- 
pointments, doubts,  and  heart-breaking  refusals  for  many 
weary  days  and  months,  but  he  stuck  to  it  and  all  the  comment 
he  ever  made  in  referring  to  this  struggle  was :  u  It  was  a 
period  of  great  difficulty." 

Finally  he  was  rewarded  with  success  and  a  company  of 
supporters  headed  by  Walter  G.  Oakman  and  Pliny  Fisk  was 
organized  in  1902  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  had  been 
left  off. 

It  was  an  unusual  and  difficult  task.  The  river  channel 
was  65  feet  deep,  the  bottom  was  soft  silt  and  the  water 
seeped  through,  while  below  that  was  solid  rock.  Mr. 
McAdoo  decided  he  wouldn't  dig,  but  would  actually  drive 
the  solid  tunnel  through.  How  he  carried  this  out  is  pretty 
well  known.  He  gave  up  his  law  business  and  he  nearly  gave 
up  his  life,  going  down  and  in  and  out  of  that  tunnel,  but  he 
stuck  to  it.    His  doctor  told  him  his  heart  wouldn't  stand  it, 
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and  declared  that  it  would  take  fifteen  years  out  of  his  life. 
"  If  it  takes  it  out  of  the  last  end  instead  of  the  middle,  I 
won't  mind  it,"  he  declared,  and  he  kept  right  on  the  job. 
Once  when  there  was  a  big  leakage  he  was  nearly  drowned, 
but  he  stayed  long  enough  to  see  that  the  men  were  out  of 
danger  and  to  actually  scoop  up  a  fish  that  had  fallen  through 
from  the  river  above. 

"  I  am  the  only  man  on  record,"  he  said,  as  he  emerged 
to  safety,  carrying  the  fish,  "  who  ever  adopted  this  method 
of  fishing. "  And  the  next  day,  after  being  warned  that  his 
heart  was  weak,  he  stepped  into  the  hook  of  a  derrick  and  was 
slowly  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  Hudson  Tunnel  Building, 
more  than  a  score  of  stories  in  mid-air,  "  just  to  prove  to  the 
doctor  that  my  heart  is  all  right,"  he  said. 

Everyone  knows  the  history  of  the  great  Hudson 
Tunnel.  It  is  estimated  that  the  McAdoo  dream  is  now  sav- 
ing half  a  million  people  half  an  hour  a  day.  Furthermore,  it 
instituted  a  new  corporate  policy  toward  the  public.  The 
famous  adage  of  an  ancient  railroad  magnate,  ' '  the  public 
be  damned,"  was  reversed  by  McAdoo.  "  Public  complaints 
and  public  conveniences  are  entitled  to  profound  considera- 
tion '  was  the  policy  of  the  McAdoo  tunnels.  It  was  a 
thought  that  led  Mr.  McAdoo  into  politics  and  finally  into 
the  Wilson  campaign  for  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey. 
It  drew  him  into  the  Baltimore  convention  as  a  worker  for 
Wilson  and  it  made  him  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee.  It  landed  him  into  Wilson's  Cabinet 
and  it  put  him  behind  the  world  shibboleth  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in  opposition  to  those 
rulers  who  reign  for  self-aggrandizement  and  self-exploita- 
tion. 

When  William  of  Germany  made  a  scrap  of  paper  of 
his  treaty  with  little  Belgium  and  thrust  his  spike-helmeted 
legions  across  his  frontier  into  Fianders  and  France,  the 
foreign  exchange  was  demoralized  and  disorganized,  ship- 
ping was  paralyzed,  and  credit  facilities  were  destroyed. 
Unless  the  situation  were  immediately  relieved,  declared  New 
York  bankers,  their  banks  would  be  unable  to  open  their 
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doors  on  the  third  day  of  August,  1914.  And  so  they  made 
their  appeal  to  the  ex-dreamer  of  Wall  Street — William  G. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

How  he  saved  this  country  from  the  greatest  financial 
panic  any  country  ever  feared  is  now  history. 

"  If  specie  payments  are  suspended,  if  we  fail  to  secure 
the  currency  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  credit  in  these 
dark  days,  financial  chaos  will  result,"  the  bankers  told  him 
in  their  appeal.  But,  fortunately  for  every  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  hundred  million  citizens  and  for  every  one  in  many 
great  European  countries,  McAdoo  was  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place  in  the  greatest  financial  emergency  known  in  the 
history  of  money.  Without  delay  he  placed  all  the  resources 
of  the  Government's  treasury  at  the  service  of  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  emer- 
gency national  bank  notes  in  the  strong-box  of  the  Treasury, 
but  it  was  scarcely  an  available  sum,  for  it  could  be  doled 
out  only  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  capital  of  any 
bank  secured  by  United  States  bonds. 

Mr.  McAdoo  went  to  Congress  about  it  and  with  most 
amazing  success  obtained  authority  to  issue  to  any  national 
bank  emergency  circulation  equal  to  125  per  cent  of  its  un- 
impaired capital  and  surplus. 

Mr.  McAdoo  saved  the  day.  On  the  third  of  August 
in  the  memorable  summer  of  19 14  forty  million  dollars  in 
emergency  cash  had  been  shipped  to  New  York  from  the 
national  capital  and  the  bankers  were  instructed  to  hand  it 
out  across  their  counters  to  depositors  and  to  correspondents 
throughout  the  country,  upon  demand.  The  crash  that 
threatened  chaos,  ruin,  disaster  to  the  big  and  the  small  alike 
did  not  crash.. 

Mr.  McAdoo  was  not  widely  known  outside  of  New 
York  City  until  he  became  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  and  finally  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Even  then,  the  sort  of  man  he  was  and  his  record  were  little 
known  outside  his  own  Manhattan  stamping  grounds  and  in 
the  memory  of  his  circle  of  acquaintances  down  in  Tennessee 
in  the  days  when  he  built  up  a  small  law  practice  and  finally 
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came  to  grief  with  a  sickly  street  railway  property.  But  all 
the  world  knows  him  today. 

To  establish  a  Federal  system  of  Banking  and  Currency 
that  makes  his  country  immune  to  financial  panics  is  a  big 
enough  achievement  for  one  man  unless  that  man  happen  to 
be  a  dreamer.  In  public  office  McAdoo  did  not  begin  to  do 
big  things,  for  he  had  been  doing  them  for  years.  He  merely 
came  into  public  notice.  In  public  office  he  started  with  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  and  today,  this  month,  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year,  he  is  urging  the  passage  of  the  War  Insurance  Measure 
to  furnish  insurance  to  the  men  of  our  army  and  navy  for 
their  families.  He  has  built  up  a  system  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  finance  a  world  war  and  he  is  working  away  at  it 
just  as  complacently  as  he  worked  away  at  washing  his 
mother's  dishes  in  his  mother's  humble  home  back  in  Georgia 
during  the  dread  Reconstruction  days  following  the  Civil 
War  which  swept  away  everything  his  people  possessed  and, 
seemingly,  every  opportunity  for  possessing  anything  in  the 
future. 

William  G.  McAdoo  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  great 
dreamer.  Many  will  shake  their  heads  at  this  statement  and 
declare  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  quite  of  different 
stuff  than  dreamers  are  made ;  they  will  insist  that  he  is  noth- 
ing at  all  if  not  a  hard-headed,  unromantic,  unimaginative 
practical  man. 

There  are  many  axioms  such  as  "  Don't  be  a  dreamer, 
be  a  doer."  Only  a  man  with  imagination,  a  man  who  can 
dream  great  dreams  of  splendid  achievements,  can  do  really 
great  things.  McAdoo  arose  from  the  direst  need  to  become 
a  member  of  the  bar,  a  street  railway  owner  which  brought 
financial  disaster,  and  the  builder  of  a  hundred  million  dollar 
tunnel  system. 

Only  a  man  with  great  imagination,  a  man  who  could 
dream  great  dreams,  could  achieve  his  success.  A  practical 
man  without  the  ability  to  dream  could  never  do  it.  A 
dreamer  without  the  ability  to  put  his  dreams  into  practice 
could  never  do  it;  only  a  practical  dreamer  could  achieve 
these  things — and  Mr.  McAdoo  is  the  most  successful  prac- 
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tical  dreamer  in  the  great  scientific  world  of  today. 
Invariably  when  a  man  does  big  things  we  ask:  "  What 
manner  of  man  is  he?  "  Mr.  McAdoo  is  a  most  interesting 
man  who  looks  not  at  all  like  a  dreamer,  but  more  like  a  suc- 
cessful farmer;  yet  he  smiles  and  speaks  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  time  "  befo'  de  war  "  gentleman  that  his  forebears 
were.  Decidedly  human,  yet  rather  hypnotic,  with  his  soft 
voice  and  low  drawl,  his  inclination  is  to  refer  to  a  friend 
as  "  you  all/'  and  the  smile  that  ripples  into  a  merry  fret- 
work, the  skin  over  his  prominent  Scotch  cheek-bones,  is  one 
that  invites  confidence. 

Six  feet  one  and  a  half  inches  he  stands,  as  straight  as 
a  West  Pointer.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  decidedly  slender, 
weighing  not  more  than  140  pounds,  but  lately,  despite  of 
his  responsibilities,  he  has  taken  on  weight.  Yet  he  gives 
you  the  truthful  impression  that  he  is  a  very  live  wire,  full 
of  energy,  both  mental  and  physical.  He  plays  as  hard  as  he 
works,  and  seems  like  a  man  who  would  come  at  you  rather 
harshly  in  an  argument,  until  he  suddenly  smiles  and  speaks 
in  his  delightful  soft  drawl.  His  eyes  are  wide  apart  and 
deep  set.  Brown  with  tints  of  grey.  He  has  the  aquiline  nose 
of  a  conqueror,  and  the  large  mobile  mouth  of  one  who  is 
gentle  and  human,  but  the  lips  are  thin  and  can  be  drawn 
down  straight  from  their  usually  pleasant  up-curved  lines 
when  he  decides  to  have  his  way — which  happens  on  occa- 
sions with  invariable  success. 

So  swiftly  have  events  moved  since  Mr.  McAdoo  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  dramatic,  shocking,  and 
pyrotechnical  have  these  events  been  in  their  daily  history- 
making  of  the  world's  greatest  war,  that  possibly  a  consider- 
able part  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  work  has  thus  been  kept  somewhat 
in  the  background.  Furthermore,  he  has  not  been  one  to  seek 
publicity  or  notoriety,  and  he  has  refused  to  take  credit  or 
his  full  share  of  credit,  in  a  great  many  things  he  has  done. 

Largely  due  to  his  efforts  is  our  Federal  Reserve  system 
of  banking,  the  greatest  instance  of  constructive  legislation 
in  our  political  history.  The  very  financial  leaders  who  op- 
posed this  at  the  time  have  since  greatly  profited  by  it,  and 
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would  not  go  back  to  the  old  system  which  served  so  well  at 
the  time,  but  was  not  keeping  pace  with  our  growth.  Few 
bankers  and  business  men  had  much  confidence  in  it  at  the 
time,  yet  these  men  now  admit  that  it  has  made  the  country 
practically  immune  to  financial  panics.  It  proved  to  be  a 
system  that  gave  them  cheaper  money  and  money  for  an 
emergency.  All  who  opposed  Mr.  McAdoo's  plans  at  the 
time,  approve  now  and  admit  that  without  this  system  our 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  last  two  and  a  half  years 
could  not  have  prevailed. 

Secretary  McAdoo  was  solidly  behind  that  legislation. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  Districts.  He  personally  selected  the  local- 
ities for  the  establishment  for  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  today,  as  chairman  of  that  reserve  board,  he  is 
at  the  literal  head  of  every  operation  of  that  great  system. 

"  We  will  place  cotton  on  the  contraband  list/'  declared 
the  British  Government  and  its  Allies,  three  years  ago. 

"  You  may  have  $50,000,000  in  gold  deposited  in  our 
Reserve  Banks  in  Virginia,  Georgia  and  Texas,  if  you  need 
it,"  Secretary  McAdoo  promptly  told  the  people  of  the  South, 
and  so  in  a  sentence  he  destroyed  the  great  panic  in  the  South, 
restored  confidence,  and  boosted  the  price  of  cotton  three 
cents  a  pound.  Instead  of  the  $50,000,000  only  $15,000,000 
was  needed.  Within  two  weeks  after  his  announcement  of 
this  plan,  his  Federal  Reserve  Board  went  to  the  rescue  of 
the  general  crop-growing  situation,  aside  from  that  of  cotton, 
by  enabling  planters  everywhere  to  secure  credit  at  no  higher 
than  six  per  cent,  and  generally  at  a  lower  rate. 

"Anything  to  serve  my  country,"  has  been  the  McAdoo 
motto,  not  only  since  he  obtained  his  cabinet  position,  but 
long  before,  and  while  in  office  he  has  increased  his  labors 
by  doing  far  more  than  his  official  duties.  He  was  really 
behind  the  Pan-American  financial  conference,  conducted  in 
Washington  in  191 5,  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  weld- 
ing the  political,  commercial  and  business  interests  of  twenty 
leading  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  President 
Wilson  approved  this  plan,  the  International  High  Commis- 
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sion  was  organized,  which  worked  through  a  central  council 
of  which  Mr.  McAdoo  was  made  chairman.  Through  his 
influence,  Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of  laws,  which 
promotes  our  commerce  with  these  other  countries  of  the 
new  world. 

No  other  Secretary  of  the  National  Treasury  ever  went 
so  far  as  to  require  our  national  banks  to  pay  interest  on  all 
government  deposits.  When  protests  were  made,  as  was 
natural,  Secretary  McAdoo  replied,  "  It  is  merely  a  sound 
business  principle  to  demand  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  for 
the  use  of  the  money  of  the  people."  The  result  of  this  was 
that  in  three  years  the  plan  earned  over  $3,500,000  for  our 
Government  Treasury,  by  charging  the  banks  two  per  cent, 
annual  interest  on  all  the  government  deposits.  Compare 
this  with  the  $732,000  earned  in  the  previous  five  years. 

All  the  financial  world  knew  of  the  troublesome  shortage 
of  currency  during  every  crop-harvesting  season.  When  Mr. 
McAdoo  took  office  in  19 13,  the  usual  complaint  in  financial 
circles  was  heard  on  every  hand.  McAdoo  investigated  be- 
cause he  knew  that  it  was  an  artificial  condition,  and  that 
such  a  condition  could  be  improved.  The  result  was  his 
decision  to  place  sufficient  funds  at  the  command  of  the  banks 
in  the  localities  where  the  scarcity  of  currency  became  most 
burdensome.  In  the  Far  West  he  deposited  $4,950,000,  in 
the  Northwest  $19,000,000  and  in  the  South  $22,550,000. 
This  restored  confidence  at  once  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
distribute  a  part  of  this  sum.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  things 
that  McAdoo  ever  did,  without  it  our  prosperity  of  the  last 
two  years  would  not  have  materialized. 

It  seems  that  this  man  saw  everything,  heard  every- 
thing, understood  everything  and  could  so  ably  foresee  even- 
tualities that  he  was  able  to  prepare  for  them  in  advance. 
He  believed  in  the  mammoth  American  Merchant  Marine. 
Of  course  anyone  could  not  help  believing  in  that,  with  Eng- 
land and  France  commandeering  practically  every  bottom 
for  use  in  warfare,  and  with  Germany's  ships  interned  or 
fearful  to  leave  neutral  ports.  He  knew  that  the  great  prod- 
ucts of  this  country  must  be  moved  to  foreign  markets  if  our 
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prosperity  were  to  continue,  and  he  wanted  the  American  flag 
restored  to  the  seas.  For  this  reason  he  proposed  legislation 
that  would  have  remedied  this  and  all  the  country  knows  the 
disgrace  of  the  filibuster  in  the  Senate  that  lost  our  country 
such  a  wonderful  opportunity.  Finally,  through  his  efforts, 
Congress  created  a  United  States  Shipping  Board,  which  is 
a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

All  of  these  things  Mr.  McAdoo  did  while  we  were  still 
a  neutral  country.  Since  then  his  fmanceering  has  been  of 
a  magnitude  that  has  taught  us  to  think  in  billions. 

One  would  think  that  a  man  of  this  calibre  must  have 
been  born  of  a  long  line  of  financiers,  used  the  front  steps 
of  a  bank  as  a  playground,  and  secured  his  education  in  the 
cashier's  cage  of  a  big  banking  house.  But  the  truth  is  no 
such  opportunities  came  into  the  life  of  Mr.  McAdoo.  He 
was  nearing  forty  years  of  age  before  he  began  to  deal  in 
sums  that  would  make  an  ordinary  banker  elevate  his  eye- 
brows at  their  mention. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  a  family  of  McAdoos  sailed 
from  Scotland  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  them 
drifted  down  into  Georgia  and  Secretary  McAdoo's  father, 
who  was  also  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  became  the  conven- 
tional Southern  lawyer.  He  fought  throughout  the  Mexican 
War  as  a  lieutenant,  and  also  as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army  through  the  Civil  War.  His  mother  was  Floyd,  of  the 
famous  old  Southern  family.  She  was  a  grand-daughter  of 
General  John  Floyd  who  drove  the  savage  Cherokee  Indians 
back  to  their  Western  reservation. 

When  Secretary  McAdoo  was  three  weeks  old  there 
seemed  small  likelihood  that  he  would  ever  be  handling 
a  $100,000,000  enterprise  for  digging  a  hole  underneath 
the  Hudson  River,  or  much  less  borrowing  $20,000,000,000 
and  financing  half  a  dozen  European  powers,  for  at  that 
tender  age  his  father's  beautiful  Southern  home  was  un- 
fortunately in  the  path  of  Sherman  and  his  army  as  they 
marched  through  to  Georgia  and  left  that  smoking  blackened 
trail  of  ruins. 

There  may  be  today  a  glamor  of  romance  over  the  lives 
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of  those  Southern  families  who  were  suddenly  bereft  of  every- 
thing ;  of  refined  Southern  women,  reared  in  luxurious  homes 
and  attended  by  scores  of  servants,  who  were  suddenly  forced 
to  flee  to  hide  in  huts,  to  wash  and  scrub  and  bake  and  forage 
for  enough  to  keep  alive  their  little  ones.  But  there  was  no 
glamor  of  romance  to  it  in  those  days.  In  this  environment 
Mr.  McAdoo  grew  up  until  he  was  fourteen.  Following  the 
war,  the  twelve  torturous  years  of  "  reconstruction  "  helped 
to  make  life  anything  but  comfortable.  He  was  born  near 
Marietta,  Ga.,  but  three  weeks  later  along  came  Sherman. 
His  father  was  away  with  the  Confederate  army,  his  mother's 
slaves  had  fled  in  terror  and  she  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Milledgeville. 

"  They  have  no  particular  love  of  old  Sherman's  memory 
down  in  Georgia  to  this  day,"  Mr.  McAdoo  once  remarked, 
"  but  I  bear  him  no  grudge.  In  fact,  I  owe  him  a  great  deal. 
If  my  early  years  had  been  lived  in  luxury  I  would  not  have 
been  fitted  for  anything  worth  while.  The  destitution  in 
which  Sherman's  men  left  us  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
struggle  constantly  to  keep  alive  and  to  help  my  mother." 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  during  the  "  reconstruction  "  period, 
did  not  offer  anything  in  the  way  of  educational  opportunities 
to  a  boy,  and  his  first  fourteen  years  of  life,  while  full  ones, 
were  not  full  of  ease,  or  study  or  pleasure.  They  were  full 
of  hard  work,  all  sorts  of  work,  anything  to  help  lighten  his 
mother's  burdens.  But  even  in  those  dark  days  McAdoo, 
the  boy,  was  a  dreamer  as  well  as  a  worker.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  would  stand  at  the  back  door  of  his  little  cabin  home 
while  washing  the  few  family  dishes  and  with  a  plate  and 
dishwiper  in  hand  stare  off  into  space  for  many  minutes  at 
a  time.  Even  in  those  days  he  aspired  to  become  a  lawyer. 
Just  how  he  was  to  do  it  he  didn't  know,  for  what  with  sweep- 
ing and  cooking,  when  his  mother  wasn't  able  to  do  the  work, 
and  with  helping  to  cultivate  their  meagre  plot  of  ground, 
there  seemed  no  chance  for  him  to  get  away  from  that  un- 
happy environment. 

Fortunately  his  father  was  a  wise,  as  well  as  an  educated 
man.    There  is  always  a  difference.    His  father's  misfortunes 
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were  heavy,  but  he  felt  that  he  must  educate  his  son.  Twice 
he  had  been  attorney  general  for  the  Knoxville  Circuit  of 
Tennessee,  and  he  was  finally  able  to  secure  the  chair  of 
English  and  History  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  He 
might  have  practised  law,  but  in  those  days  few  in  the  South 
could  afford  such  luxuries  as  litigation.  By  securing  the 
professorship  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  he  was  able  to 
educate  his  boy. 

Secretary  McAdoo  was  never  satisfied  with  anything 
that  hinted  at  a  rut.  He  made  many  changes,  encountered 
considerable  financial  trouble  in  his  early  days,  but  always 
dreamed  of  new  things  to  do  and  big  things  to  achieve.  Fame 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  thrust  upon  a  man  over  night,  but 
there  is  nothing  sudden  about  achievement.  Such  of  the 
"  high  spots  "  along  McAdoo's  way  are  of  interest,  but  there 
is  nothing  sudden  about  them.  There  was  always  time  in 
between  for  his  dreaming,  and  then  he  would  hustle  to  make 
his  dreams  come  true.  That  was  the  practical  part  of  the 
man.    This  is  his  synopsis : 

At  fourteen  a  penniless  boy  in  a  little  Georgia  town,  with  no 
prospects. 

At  nineteen  a  deputy  clerk  in  a  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
Eastern  District  of  Tennessee. 

At  twenty-two  admitted  to  the  bar,  married  and  struggling 
to  build  up  a  practice. 

At  twenty-eight  owner  of  a  somewhat  unhealthy  street  rail- 
way property  in  Knoxville  which  went  to  smash  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  sweeping  with  it  his  earnings  and 
leaving  him  poorer  in  funds  than  ever,  but  leaving  him 
vastly  richer  in  experience  in  general  and  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  transportation  in  particular. 

At  twenty-nine  an  unknown  lawyer  in  New  York  City  in  a 
little  Wall  Street  office. 

At  forty-one  the  successful  builder  of  the  Hudson  Tunnel,  a 
hundred  million  dollar  enterprise. 

At  forty-nine  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 
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At  fifty-one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
in  President  Wilson's  cabinet. 

But  the  fact  that  William  McAdoo  struggled  up  from 
poverty,  that  he  bought  and  lost  a  street  railroad  when 
scarcely  more  than  a  "  kid/'  and  that  he  dreamed,  planned 
and  built  the  great  tubes  driven  under  the  Hudson  River  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  accomplishments  that  have 
been  his  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Once  we  howled  dolefully  against  a  "  billion  dollar  Con- 
gress," yet  we  are  now  a  greater  world  power  and  we  have  a 
twenty  billion  dollar  Congress,  and  it  will  probably  be  a 
twenty-five  billion  dollar  Congress  before  it  is  through. 

It  is  Secretary  McAdoo's  task,  in  an  extremely  large 
measure,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  meeting  any  situation 
that  may  develop. 

We  may  be  sure  that  so  practical  a  dreamer  as  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo  is  quite  certain  to  devise  those  means  in  a 
manner  that  will  redound  to  the  everlasting  benefit  and  glory 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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U.  S.  Senator  James  A.  Reed 

NOTE:  Loyal  citizens  do  not  always  agree.  Senator  Reed  has  some 
opinions  of  his  own.  Merely  because  these  opinions  do  not  happen  to  be  the 
opinions  of  the  majority,  is  no  reason  why  they  are  not  fust  as  valid.  The 
minority  is  not  necessarily  wrong.  We  present  herezvith  Senator  Reed's  views. 
Next  month  a  popular  majority  Congressman  will  answer.  The  discussion  is 
bound  to  be  an  interesting  one. 

A  SENATOR  in  a  great  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  defense  of  democracy  said:  "  If  we  are  to  win  this 
war  the  greatest  asset  we  can  have  is  the  confidence 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  people."  I  am  entirely  in 
accord  with  his  views.  The  safety  of  democracy  depends 
upon  that  issue.  Given  the  enthusiastic  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people ;  given  competent  generals  to  command  the 
army,  and  this  nation  is  invincible  against  all  forces  of  the 
earth. 

By  some  mysterious  complication  of  national  allegiance 
to  the  Administration,  however,  it  has  transpired  that  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  cannot  express  upon  the  floor  his  opinion 
that  a  certain  measure  makes  for  the  weakness  of  his  country 
instead  of  for  its  strength  without  some  braying  animal, 
somewhere,  in  some  town  or  some  state,  in  discordant  voice 
roaring  out:    {  You  are  the  enemy  of  the  United  States!" 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  injustice  of  attacks  upon 
members  of  Congress,  because  in  the  performing  of  their 
constitutional  duties  they  have  dared  to  exercise  their  inde- 
pendent judgment.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  given  to  the  President  upon  all  great  war  measures  an 
enthusiastic  and  patriotic  support. 

Throughout  some  of  the  debates  of  the  last  session  it  has 
been  insinuated  that  all  who  seek  to  alter  or  oppose  a  single 
provision  of  certain  bills  are  therefore  bad  citizens,  enemies 
of  the  public,  friends  of  Germany,  and  altogether  traitorous 
scoundrels.  There  has  been  a  policy  of  coercion  and  abuse 
extended  to  all  measures  branded  "  Administration."  The 
purpose  has  been  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  prejudice 
against  members  of  Congress  who  venture  even  occasionally 
to  exercise  an  independent,  judgment.     It  is  a  strange  and 
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new  doctrine,  which,  if  it  be  not  arrested,  may  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  the  people,  because  it  denies  to  their  repre- 
sentatives freedom  of  action. 

No  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  so 
unanimously  supported  the  will  of  the  Administration  as  the 
present  one.  It  has  given  without  question  nearly  $7,000,- 
000,000,  by  various  appropriations,  to  prosecute  the  war.  The 
expenditure  of  this  money  in  the  great  cause  of  our  patriotic 
duty  has  not  disturbed  Congress.  The  amount  of  money  it 
is  going  to  cost  us  is  negligible  compared  to  the  national  spirit 
of  defense  and  national  safety  which  we  can  only  secure  by 
extreme  competence  of  men  in  whom  we  intrust  the  lives  and 
the  homes  of  our  country. 

The  selection  of  these  men,  in  whom  a  power  has  been 
vested  equal  to  that  of  dictatorship,  is  vital  to  every  Amer- 
ican. In  some  cases  they  have  been  strangely  selected.  I  can 
compare  the  system  of  their  selection  to  the  operations  of  a 
magnet.  You  may  lay  all  manner  of  metals  on  the  table,  and 
as  the  magnet  passes  over  them,  it  will  attract  only  iron  fil- 
ings. There  may  be  gold,  and  silver,  and  platinum,  yet  the 
magnet  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  inclination  will  have  none  of 
them — eagerly  seizing  upon  the  iron  filings. 

The  system  of  establishing  individual  dictatorship  in  a 
republican  government  is  not  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  In  opposing  the  Food  Bill  it  was  urged  that 
opposition  to  it  on  the  floor  of  Congress  indicated  that  there 
was  dissension  in  our  ranks,  that  in  this  way  we  gave  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  If  such  a  proposition  is  ac- 
cepted as  being  true,  it  would  put  an  end  to  both  freedom  of 
debate  and  freedom  of  vote.  By  such  a  proposition  the  func- 
tions of  Congress  are  paralyzed.  It  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
board  of  registrars,  whose  authority  in  the  executive  trans- 
forms our  democracy  into  an  oligarchy  and  attacks  the  tem- 
ple of  liberty  at  its  very  foundations. 

The  assertion  that  opposition  to  a  measure  by  members 
of  the  Congress  who  do  not  believe  it  wise,  "  renders  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  "  is  monstrous.  There  is  no  member  of 
Congress  who  would  not  make  any  sacrifice,  incur  displeasure 
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or  suffer  any  penalty,  rather  than  render  assistance  willingly 
to  those  who  make  war  upon  our  beloved  Republic.  To 
justify  the  safety  of  democracy,  this  is  a  charge  which  cannot 
be  too  seriously  examined. 

AID  TO  THE  ENEMY 

What  has  transpired  in  the  Senate  or  outside  the  Senate 
best  calculated  to  be  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  ?  Let  me 
answer  by  illustration.  If  a  distinguished  German  leader 
from  his  place  in  the  Reichstag  were  to  repeatedly  denounce 
his  fellow  members  as  "  American  sympathizers  conspiring 
to  accomplish^ the  overthrow  of  the  German  Empire,"  would 
not  America  thrill  with  pleasure  and  confidence  ?  Would  not 
such  a  declaration,  strengthen  our  arms,  stiffen  our  demands, 
and  inspire  us  to  vigorously  pursue  the  war  until  Germany 
should  abjectly  sue  for  peace? 

When,  therefore,  in  the  Senate  it  is  asserted  or  intimated 
that  a  considerable  body  of  Senators  are  deliberately  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  Germany,  when  such  statements  are  re- 
peated from  day  to  day,  when  great  newspapers  print  these 
things  and  by  news  and  editorial  certify  to  all  the  world  that 
there  exists  "  a  Germany  party  in  Congress,  backed  by  a  pow- 
erful and  seditious  element  of  the  people,  which  constantly 
seeks  to  harass,  handicap,  and  betray  the  United  States," 
what  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  German  Government  ? 

Candor  compels  the  answer  that  such  assertions  give  to 
the  enemy  the  most  substantial  aid  and  comfort  that  he  ever 
has  or  ever  will  receive  in  America.  Moreover  the  charges, 
being  monstrously  false,  infamously  wicked,  and  criminally 
slanderous,  their  enormity  thereby  is  infinitely  magnified. 
And  yet  Congress  has  acted  at  times  as  though  its  sole  duty 
was  to  carry  out  the  decree  of  the  Executive  Department. 
This  followed  whether  the  mandates  emanated  from  the  brain 
of  the  President  himself  or  from  that  of  a  subordinate  clerk. 
Even  though  Congress  may  deem  the  Executive  mandate  un- 
just to  the  people  and  injurious  to  the  State,  it  must  neverthe- 
less be  recorded  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Such  a  doctrine  de- 
feats the  purpose  for  which  Congress  was  created,  deprives 
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the  people  of  their  constitutional  right  to  speak  through  le- 
gally constituted  agents.  Notwithstanding  these  intemperate 
charges,  the  indubitable  truth  remains  that  there  is  not  as 
much  disloyalty  in  America  within  all  her  vast  borders  as 
there  is  disloyalty  and  hatred  of  the  Kaiser  zvithin  a  single 
petty  province  of  the  Empire  of  Germany. 

The  brain  of  America  thrills  with  one  impulse,  the  soul 
of  America  is  inspired  with  one  hope,  the  heart  of  America 
beats  with  one  desire,  the  lips  of  America  breathe  with  one 
prayer, — that  we  may  gloriously  win  this  war,  establish  the 
primacy  of  democracy,  prove  to  all  races,  kindreds,  and  peo- 
ple, that  the  United  States  can  and  will  defend  its  own  rights. 

But,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  questions  inevitably  arise  over 
which  men  of  independent  minds  are  likely  to  differ  widely. 
Some  of  these  questions  relate  to  domestic,  others  to  foreign 
policy. 

PROBLEMS 

Among  the  domestic  problems  may  be  mentioned  these : 
Can  we  best  strengthen  the  United  States  by 

leaving  business  free  or  by  placing  it  in  leading 

strings  ? 

Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  really  need 

a  guardian  or  dictator  to  rule  them  ? 

Will  industry  and  business,  free,  produce  more 

than  industry  and  business  in  chains  ? 

Some  of  our  problems  are : 

Should  America  try  to  revise  the  map  of 
Europe  ? 

Should  America  try  to  force  upon  a  foreign 
government  a  particular  form  of  government  ? 

Is  it  our  business  to  try  to  democratize  the 
world,  or  should  we  endeavor  to  maintain  our  own 
democracy  ? 

More  serious  than  these  is  the  question — under 
what  circumstances  may  we  in  honor  insist  on 
peace? 
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In  answering  such  questions,  men  alike  inspired  by  love 
of  country  may  nevertheless  disagree.  This  is  especially  true 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are  unprecedented  and 
the  ultimate  answers  lie  largely  writhin  the  uncertain  future. 

One  distinguished  Senator  argues  that  "  we  owe  Russia 
an  obligation  of  support  because  Russia  is  now  following  the 
principles  we  planted."  I  cannot  agree  with  that  Senator.  We 
are  in  no  way  bound  for  Russia  or  to  Russia.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  frontiers  of  foreign  states.  We  are  not  an- 
swerable for  the  form  of  government  established  in  European 
or  Asiatic  countries.  Whenever  we  shall  receive  full  satisfac- 
tion for  wrongs  done  and  guaranties  against  the  future  viola- 
tions of  our  rights,  negotiations  should  begin,  though  of 
course  we  should  not  contemplate  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
flict until  whatever  just  obligations  we  may  owe  to  our  asso- 
ciates in  arms  have  been  faithfully  discharged. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE 

Let  us  see  what  has  been  done.  As  we  proceed  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  in  all  history  no  free  legislative  body  has 
ever  rendered  king  or  president  a  more  ardent,  prompt, 
and  efficient  cooperation  in  war  measures  than  this  Congress 
has  accorded  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not 
endeavor  to  recite  the  complete  record.  A  reference  to  the 
more  important  acts  will  prove  abundantly  sufficient. 

When  the  European  war  broke  upon  the  world  and  the 
President  declared  "  for  strict  neutrality,"  Congress  put  a 
padlock  on  its  lips  and  remained  silent — even  when  Belgium 
was  invaded,  when  the  death  cries  of  the  Lusitania's  victims 
rang  in  the  ears  of  the  world,  when  American  ships  were  find- 
ing graves  at  the  ocean's  bottom.  More  than  a  year  before 
we  declared  war  upon  Germany,  while  we  were  yet  pursuing 
a  policy  of  non-intervention  and  inditing  paeans  to  peace,  at 
the  mere  suggestion  of  the  President  Congress  revolutional- 
ized  our  traditional  policy  of  a  small  army  and  navy.  The 
willingness  of  Congress  to  thus  cooperate  was  evidenced  by 
numerous  important  acts. 

March  17,  1916,  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  Army  Re- 
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organization  bill,  which  authorized  the  President  to  increase 
the  regular  army  from  90,000  to  290,000  and  raise  the  militia 
to  457,000.  It  provided  for  the  organization  of  machine  gun 
companies;  increase  in  the  Medical,  Signal,  Engineers  and 
Quartermasters  Corps.  The  Ordnance  Department  was  vastly 
strengthened.  Officers  were  provided  for  training  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  students  of  colleges  and  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing new  organizations  were  created:  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  Officers'  Training  Corps,  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps, 
Citizens'  Training  Corps.  Provision  was  made  for  a  vast  ex- 
tension of  the  Aerial  Service  at  a  cost  of  over  $13,000,000. 
The  foregoing  program  involved  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  $267,579,000  for  the  first  year. 

At  the  same  time  the  President  was  authorized  to  draft 
the  National  Guard  into  military  service  for  the  period  of  any 
war.  The  President  was,  by  the  same  bill,  empowered  in  time 
of  war  or  imminent  danger  to  order  any  factory  to  make  any- 
thing it  could  produce,  and  to  compel  it  to  give  his  order 
precedence  over  all  other  business;  to  order  all  ammunition 
factories  to  produce  the  kind  of  arms  and  ammunition  de- 
sired; to  compel  the  owners  of  factories  to  transform  them 
into  ammunition  plants;  to  force  owners  of  factories  to  sell 
their  products  at  prices  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War ; 
if  satisfactory  prices  were  not  given  to  seize  the  plant.  Fail- 
ure to  obey  any  of  these  commands  was  made  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  $50,000  and  imprisonment  for  three  years. 

Authority  was  granted  the  President  to  appoint  a 
board  for  the  mobilization  of  industries  essential  for  military 
preparedness.  A  board  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment manufacturing  arms  and  ammunition  was  author- 
ized. A  Government  nitrate  plant  was  authorized  and  $20,- 
000,000  appropriated  to  pay  the  bill. 

July  1,  19 1 6,  Congress  declared  an  emergency  and  gave 
the  President  full  authority  to  draft  the  entire  National 
Guard.  On  the  same  date  it  passed  a  bill  carrying  the  follow- 
ing important  appropriations  for  improvement  of  the  per- 
manent Military  Establishment: 

To  create  a  powder  factory,  $500,000. 
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For  additional  facilities  for  manufacturing 
field  artillery,  $1,000,000. 

For  additional  capacity  for  manufacturing  gun 
carriages,  $500,000. 

For  additional  capacity  for  manufacturing 
armor  plate  projectiles,  $215,000. 

For  improvement  of  military  posts  in  Hawaii, 
$1,000,000. 

For  seacoast  defenses,  $420,000. 

Altogether  the  bill  carried  approximately  $8,- 
000,000,  largely  for  new  works  or  permanent  bet- 
terments. 

July  6,  191 6,  authority  was  granted  to  spend 
for  purchase  of  seacoast  cannon  $540,000 ; 

For  purchase  and  test  of  ammunition  for  sea- 
coast cannon,  $2,200,000; 

For  purchase  of  tools,  etc.,  for  manufacture  of 
arms,  etc.,  $1,000,000. 

At  the  same  time  enormous  additional  appro- 
priations were  made. 

August  29,  1916,  provision  was  made  to  improve 
and  equip  for  the  construction  of  war  vessels  the  navy 
yards  at  Puget  Sound,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  New  York, 
Boston,  Portsmouth,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans; 
and  $6,000,000  was  appropriated.  A  naval  program  great 
beyond  all  precedents  was  entered  upon.  By  it  the  construc- 
tion of  157  vessels  was  authorized  at  a  cost  of  $588,180,576. 
This  was  nearly  five  times  the  average  annual  appropria- 
tion under  any  of  Mr.  Wilson's  predecessors.  The  naval 
program  above  specified  has  since  been  increased  to  embrace 
204  vessels  at  a  total  cost  of  $618,600,000.  In  addition  there 
are  now  being  built  out  of  the  naval  emergency  fund  85  de- 
stroyers, tugs,  and  mine-sweepers  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$67,000,000.  Approximately  350  submarine  chasers,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $26,320,000.  Ordnance  stores  and  mate- 
rials have  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  $379,000,000.  The  en- 
listed strength  of  the  navy,  (exclusive  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
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and   Naval   Militia),   has   been   increased   from   51,500   to 
1 50,000. 

August  29,  19 1 6,  the  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  was  increased  50  per  cent.  On  the  same  date, 
with  an  almost  lavish  hand,  Congress  made  appropriations 
carrying  out  a  great  scheme  of  preparedness.  I  cite  but  a 
few : 

For  automatic  machine  rifles  for  the  army, 
$6,000,000. 

For  automatic  machine  rifles  for  the  National 
Guard,  $6,000,000. 

For  army  motors,  $500,000. 

For  manufacturing  field  artillery  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  $10,000,000. 

For   manufacturing  reserve   ammunition   for 
field  artillery  for  the  National  Guard,  $10,000,000. 

To  provide  camps  for  instruction  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  $500,000. 

For  a  projectile  plant,  $1,411,000. 

For  an  armor  plate  factory,  $11,000,000. 

For  batteries  for  merchant  auxiliaries,  $3,- 
300,000. 

For  reserve  ordnance  supplies,  $4,500,000. 

For  navy  aeronautic  station  at  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida, $420,000. 

For  stocks  and  docks  at  Norfolk,  $1,242,000. 

For  dry  dock  at  Hawaii,  $700,000. 

For  depots  for  coal  at  various  foreign  ports, 
$460,000. 

A  total  for  public  works  of  $8,350,000  was  ap- 
propriated.   Provision  was  made  for: 

Organization  of  a  complete  naval  flying  corps ; 

Organizing  complete  naval  reserve  forces ; 

Organization  of  naval  auxiliary  reesrve ; 

Organization  of  naval  coast  defense  reserve; 

Organization  of  naval  reserve  flying  corps ; 

Organization  of  marine  corps  reserve ; 
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Organization   of   naval   militia   and   national 
naval  volunteers;  and 

Establishment  of  marine  corps  training  camps. 

The  President  was  given  express  authority  to  assume 
control,  take  possession  of,  and  to  utilize  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  traffic  for  the  transfer  of  war  materials,  troops,  etc., 
all  systems  of  transportation.  This  includes  that  vast  network 
of  railroads  which  covers  like  a  spider's  web  the  United 
States,  comprising  a  mileage  greater  than  the  total  railroad 
mileage  of  all  Europe.  At  the  same  time  a  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  was  created,  with  authority  to  choose  an  ad- 
visory commission  to  co-ordinate  industries  and  resources  of 
the  entire  nation  for  the  purpose  of  the  national  security  and 
welfare. 

Having  made  all  this  prepaartion  for  war,  Congress  on 
the  same  date,  evidently  to  complete  the  program  by  covering 
all  possible  phases  of  the  question,  authorized  the  President  to 
call  a  conference  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  create  a 
court  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  to  provide  for  universal  disarmament.  To  this  end 
the  President  was  empowered  to  appoint  members  of  such 
tribunal  and  given  $200,000  to  pay  their  expenses. 

March  4,  1917,  the  last  day  of  the  old  Congress,  the  naval 
program  was  further  increased  by  the  addition  of  18  torpedo 
boats  at  a  cost  of  $6,115,000.  Twenty-six  coast  submarines 
were  authorized  to  cost  $50,000,000.  The  President  was 
given  authority  to  expend  in  his  discretion,  in  order  to  secure 
more  expeditious  delivery  of  materials,  $215,000,000.  The 
President  was  authorized  to  order  ships  built  or  war  materials 
from  any  person  capable  of  producing  the  same.  The  accept- 
ance and  filling  of  such  orders  was  made  obligatory  and  to  be 
given  precedence  over  all  other  orders  or  contracts.  Failure 
to  accept  such  order  and  give  such  preference  or  supply 
materials  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  President  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  factory  and  to 
operate  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  President  was  also  given  authority  to  modify  or 
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cancel  any  existing  contract  for  the  building  or  production 
of  ships  or  war  materials  and  if  the  contractor  refuses  to 
obey,  the  President  may  take  immediate  possession  of  his 
factory  or  plant.  The  President  was  further  authorized  to 
requisition  and  take  over  any  factory  of  any  kind  or  any 
part  of  such  factory  at  any  place  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  war  materials.  This  authority  con- 
tinues until  March  i,  1918.  The  President  was  likewise  au- 
thorized in  certain  contingencies  to  expend  $12,000,000  to 
equip  a  navy  yard  in  order  to  produce  any  of  the  ships  au- 
thorized. 

January  22,  191 7,  the  Senate  enthusiastically  cheered 
the  President's  address  in  which  he  declared  for  "peace  with- 
out victory."  Twelve  days  later,  February  3rd,  the  entire 
Congress  received  with  vociferous  applause  the  President's 
announcement  of  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  April  2nd,  the  same  Congress  again  shook  the 
Capitol  with  cheers  for  the  President's  demand  for  war. 
Within  three  days  thereafter,  (April  5th),  Congress  passed 
the  momentous  resolution  which  plunged  us  into  that  mighty 
conflict  which  in  itself  exceeds  all  the  wars  of  all  history. 
April  17th,  1 91 7,  (as  I  recollect  without  a  debate  of  even 
five  minutes),  Congress  gave  the  President  authority  to  ex- 
pend as  he  saw  fit  $100,000,000.  April  24th,  Congress  gave 
the  President  authority  to  issue  $7,000,000,000  of  bonds  and 
certificates  of  indebtedness.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  three  days  after  it  was  introduced.  It  reached  the 
Senate  on  April  16th  and  was  passed  April  17th. 

This  is  the  most  stupendous  sum  of  money  ever  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  any  earthly  Prince,  King,  Czar,  Kaiser,  Em- 
peror, or  President.  It  was  justly  put  at  the  disposition  of  the 
President  without  hesitancy,  without  opposition,  almost  with- 
out debate.  It  was  at  once  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Pres- 
ident, and  a  proclamation  of  the  willingness  of  Congress  to 
wage  the  war  with  every  resource  of  the  land  until  our  ene- 
mies shall  lie  prostrate. 

In  pursuit  of  the  same  policy  of  hearty  cooperation,  on 
various    dates    Congress    passed    acts    conferring    on    the 
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President  most  extraordinary  and  far-reaching  powers.  May 
1 2th,  19 1 7,  the  President  was  authorized  to  seize  all  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  enemy  nations.  May  18th,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  draft  approximately  1,250,000  men, 
including  the  entire  National  Guard,  bringing  the  total  of 
the  army  to  over  2,000,000.  June  15th,  espionage  prohibited 
and  punished  by  stringent  act.  The  President  was  granted 
absolute  control  over  movements  of  all  vessels,  foreign  and 
domestic,  in  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  with  right 
to  take  possession  of  the  same.  On  the  same  date,  injury  to 
foreign  vessels  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  Interfer- 
ence with  or  obstruction  of  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
prohibited  and  punished.  The  neutrality  act  was  passed  on 
this  date,  authorizing  the  President  to  withhold  clearance  of 
vessels  carrying  supplies  or  information  to  belligerent  na- 
tions ;  also  authorizing  detention  of  any  armed  vessel,  domes- 
tic or  foreign,  coming  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  was  further  authorized  to  seize  arms  and  am- 
munition intended  for  export. 

June  15th  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  embargo  act 
whereby  the  President  was  authorized  to  prohibit  exporta- 
tion from  the  United  States  to  any  or  all  countries  named  in 
his  proclamation  except  at  such  times  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  fix,  and  also  empowered  to  refuse  clearance 
to  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  carrying  such  goods. 

June  15th,  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  Administration 
passed  an  act  to  prevent  disturbance  of  foreign  relations. 
This  act  prohibited  willful  misstatements  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  any  foreign  government  to  the  injury  of 
the  United  States.  The  act  further  penalized  offenses  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  the  diplomatic  relations,  etc. ;  punished 
making  false  application  for  passport  and  counterfeiting  of 
government  seals.  The  act  also  provided  for  a  drastic  use  of 
search  warrants  and  denied  the  use  of  the  mails  to  the  pub- 
lications carrying  any  matter  prohibited  by  the  act.  All  of 
the  foregoing  measures  of  date  of  June  15th  were  consid- 
ered in  one  act  known  as  the  Espionage  Bill. 

June  15th,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  order 
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from  any  person  ships  and  materials ;  to  suspend  or  cancel  or 
requisition  any  ships  building  or  built ;  to  require  the  owner  of 
any  plant  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  any  part 
of  his  output.  On  the  same  date  the  right  of  the  President  to 
requisition  all  ships,  ship  yards,  plants  capable  of  producing 
materials  for  ships ;  to  cancel  all  existing  contracts,  and  gen- 
erally to  take  over  all  and  everything  necessary  to  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  a  navy  was  renewed  and  extended.  The 
President  was  further  authorized  to  expend  in  building  an 
emergency  merchant  fleet,  $750,000,000.  Enormous  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  coast  defense,  aggregating  $621,- 
000,000.  It  was  the  general  opinion  in  Congress  that  these 
enormous  grant  sof  power  and  money  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  but  the  Administration  concluded  it  to  be  advisable 
to  build  the  greatest  aviation  fleet  ever  conceived  by  the  brain 
of  man.  It  asked  for  $640,000,000.  When  the  bill  came  be- 
fore the  Military  Committee  I  had  the  honor  to  suggest  that 
although  it  contained  many  provisions  objectionable  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  we  should  nevertheless  report  it 
out  immediately  so  that  the  work  of  construction  could  begin 
without  delay.  The  bill  was  so  reported,  every  man  on  the 
committee  waiving  his  objections.  Within  two  days'  time  it 
was  passed  with  less  than  fifty  minutes  of  debate  and  no  dis- 
senting vote. 

Other  staggering  sums,  possibly  aggregating  $10,000,- 
000,000  will  be  soon  demanded.  There  has  not  thus  far  been 
a  hint  of  Congressional  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  theer 
is  a  complete  concert  of  opinion  that  the  sinnews  of  war  must 
be  furnished  without  limit. 

For  weeks  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  been 
bending  to  the  difficult  task  of  preparing  a  bill  that  will  raise 
the  immense  revenues  necessary.  There  has  been  no  disposi- 
tion to  shirk  responsibility,  or  to  evade  the  full  performance 
of  the  very  unpleasant  duty.  When  the  bill  is  ready  it  will  be 
scrutinized,  debated,  and  possibly  improved.  In  any  event, 
Congress  has  made  every  effort  to  produce  the  best  results 
possible. 

This  is  what  I  call  backing  up  the  President. 
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Congress  has  given  him  every  soldier,  every  ship,  and 
every  dollar  he  has  asked ;  every  cannon,  every  fortress,  every 
ship  yard  he  has  requested.  He  has  authority  to  commandeer 
the  railways  and  lines  of  transportation,  and  he  is  author- 
ized to  seize  great  factories,  requisition  mighty  plants,  and  to 
summon  at  will  almost  the  entire  resources  of  the  country. 

HONEST   COUNSEL 

But  Congress  will  not  fulfill  its  entire  duty  unless  it  gives 
him  one  more  thing — honest  counsel.  If  Congress  fails  in 
this  it  is  recreant  to  its  trust ;  if  it  does  not  give  him  that  then 
Congress  has  betrayed  the  American  people.  But  if  all  in 
Congress  shall  do  their  part  as  God  gives  to  them  the  light, 
then  it  will  not  fail. 

Never  before  has  the  spectacle  occurred  of  Senators  de- 
claring a  measure  "unwise,"  "unsound,  "of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality," "uncertain  in  its  effects,"  and  yet  asserting  their 
intent  to  vote  for  such  measures. 

Some  Senators  have  found  solace  in  the  statement  that 
by  so  voting  they  pass  the  responsibility  on  to  the  President. 
Thus  they  shirk  the  responsibility  they  owe  our  country.  Con- 
gressional loyalty  to  the  country  consists  in  giving  it  honest 
service,  and  to  the  President  honest  counsel.  The  curse  of 
great  men  is  the  sycophancy  of  courtiers.  Because  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  Congress  have  differed  from  the  President 
are  they  therefore  traitorous  rogues  ?  Then  it  can  be  shown 
that  80  per  cent,  of  both  Houses  are  disloyal.  The  net  so 
spread  may  catch  the  feet  of  those  who  accuse  others.  The 
names  of  the  "Holier  Than  Thou"  may  yet  be  found  in  the 
ignominious  list.  I  fear  it  will  embrace  nearly  all  members 
of  the  Senate. 

It  was  of  common  understanding  that  the  President  op- 
posed the  creation  of  an  Auditing  Committee,  yet  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  voted  in  the  teeth  of  his  insistence.  Messengers 
repeatedly  came,  oppressed  with  the  weighty  burden  of  Ad- 
ministration advice,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Senate  impudently 
insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  the  peo- 
ple's money  be  honestly  expended.     If  the  test  of  loyalty  is 
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blind  obedience  then  there  are  others  whose  names  must  be 
written  in  dishonor's  growing  scroll. 

The  men  in  Congress  represent  great  commonwealths — 
mighty  states — whose  teeming  millions  constitute  the  puis- 
sant citizenry  of  the  Republic.  They  hold  their  powers  from 
the  people.  They  are  trustees  of  a  great  and  sacred  trust. 
The  warrant  of  their  authority  is  the  Constitution ;  by  it  they 
are  bound  in  law ;  to  it  they  are  bound  by  honor  and  by  oath. 
Who  gives  consent  to  breaking  down  the  form  and  structure 
of  our  Government  is  a  traitor  to  America — assassin  of  Lib- 
erty. For  myself  I  decline  to  confuse  sycophancy  with  patri- 
otism, to  mistake  cringing  for  statesmanship,  or  to  confound 
abdication  with  service. 

I  make  bold  to  suggest  that  it  may  help  win  this  war  if 
Members  of  Congress  extend  to  each  other  that  decent  respect 
due  to  membership  in  a  great  body.  I  employ  the  term 
"  great  "  because  Congress  has  been  constituted  by  the  great- 
est people  on  earth,  because  Congress  is  the  only  instrumen- 
tality through  which  that  great  people  may  speak  their  senti- 
ments by  legislative  acts.  Doubtless  Members  of  Congress 
are  less  efficient  than  their  critics.  But  for  the  present  they 
are  here  charged  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  legislating. 
That  responsibility  they  cannot  shirk.  That  duty  they  may 
not  transfer  to  another  without  violence  to  the  Republic  and 
the  safety  of  democracy. 


THE  FIGHT  FOR  A  DISEASE- 
PROOF  ARMY 

Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  M.D. 

THE  American  Army  is  about  to  engage  in  a  fight  to  the 
finish  on  the  battlefields  of  France,  with  the  most 
unscrupulous,  brutal  and  unchivalric  foe  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  conflict  is  the  most  terrible  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  history,  and  its  issues  the  most  precious  ever 
fought  for,  because  of  their  magnitude,  and  their  influence 
on  civilization.  It  has  brought  its  ravages,  and  cleared  the 
vision,  so  that  events  which  before  were  enigmatical  are  today 
presented  in  clear  perspective  and  we  see  them  in  their  true 
light.  Those  who  view  the  tragedy  from  a  moral  standpoint 
regard  it  as  the  most  logical  event  in  history.  For  more  than 
a  century — indeed,  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  dynasty,  Prussian  philosophy  has  taught  that  war 
is  good  business,  and  that  to  secure  its  ends  any  diabolic 
methods  are  justifiable.  The  LIuns  have  resurrected  every 
fiendish  cruelty  of  past  ages,  to  secure  their  ends,  even  resort- 
ing to  methods  discarded  by  savages.  The  catapult  and 
stink-pot  of  the  ancients  are  being  employed  under  new  forms 
to  spread  poison  gases,  liquid  fire,  and  poisoning  wells.  In- 
fectious diseases  have  been  spread  through  germ  cultures,  in 
candies  distributed  by  aeroplanes  in  crowded  cities,  with 
intent  of  creating  epidemics  among  children. 

The  Prussian  population,  and  especially  the  army,  have 
been  so  thoroughly  educated  and  drilled  in  these  methods  of 
war  that  no  one  is  longer  surprised  at  their  barbarities. 
From  Zeppelin  raids  to  the  breaking  of  treaties,  the  murder 
of  hostages,  the  bayoneting  of  the  wounded,  and  unmention- 
able crimes,  to  the  deportation  of  inhabitants  of  captured 
territories  and  their  reduction  to  abject  slavery,  all  is  but  a 
repetition  of  what  I  have  seen  of  their  practices  in  the  Boxer 
War  in  China,  and  in  the  German  colonies  in  Africa. 

Despite  these  horrors,  the  American  people  can  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  final  success  of  the  Allies,  for 
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they  know  the  ideals  and  traditions  of  our  army,  which  has 
never  lowered  its  flag,  never  been  defeated,  never  sought  con- 
quest, but  always  stood  for  freedom  and  liberty,  will  be  main- 
tained, and  the  result  will  be  victory. 

We  are  not  a  fighting  nation.  Our  army  is  maintained 
to  enforce  law  and  order  within  American  boundaries  and  to 
protect  American  rights  from  foreign  aggression,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  In  this  fair  land  alone,  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  is  determined,  not  by  an  autocrat  or  a  war 
junket,  but  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  American  soldier 
is  not,  therefore,  an  automaton,  but  is  a  man  away  from  his 
home  on  the  business  of  his  country.  In  the  great  struggle 
now  convulsing  the  world,  the  stake  is  Autocracy  versus 
Democracy — dictatorship,  supported  by  brutal  militarism, 
versus  equal  rights  and  justice  for  all — barbarism  versus 
civilization;  and  when  these  issues  are  at  stake,  America 
could  not  fail  to  be  a  participant.  As  the  immortal  Lincoln 
has  said:  'Many  a  free  country  has  lost  its  liberties  by 
failing  to  protect  them." 

Lest  we  forget  that  in  our  last  war  the  sacrifice  of  life 
from  preventable  causes  amounted  to  thirteen  times  the  num- 
ber lost  through  the  casualties  of  battle;  and  in  the  name  of 
that  vast  army  of  American  dead,  whose  lives  in  past  wars 
have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  through  disease,  red  tape  and 
incompetency,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  conflict  many 
necessary  reforms  in  the  medical  and  other  departments  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  unnecessary  losses.    For 

"  What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defense, 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe  ?  " 

It  is  gratifying  to  feel  that  some  of  the  dangers  which  in 
former  wars  have  encompassed  our  forces  are  likely  in  this 
contest  to  be  abolished. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  every  great  campaign 
an  army  faces  two  enemies;  first,  the  armed  forces  of  the 
opposing  foe,  with  its  various  machines  for  human  destruc- 
tion, that  are  met  at  intervals  in  open  battle ;  and  second,  the 
hidden  foe,  always  found  lurking  in  every  camp — the  grim 
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spectre,  ever  present,  which  gathers  its  victims  while  sol- 
diers slumber  in  dug-out,  in  barrack  or  in  bivouac — the  far 
greater,  silent  enemy — Disease. 

Of  these  enemies,  the  history  of  wars  for  centuries  has 
proven  that  in  prolonged  campaigns,  the  first,  or  open  enemy, 
is  responsible  for  20  per  cent,  of  the  mortality;  while  the 
second,  or  the  silent  enemy  has  killed  80  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  of  every  hundred  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  great 
wars  of  history,  twenty  died  from  bullets  or  wounds  while 
eighty  perished  from  disease,  most  of  which  was  preventable. 
This  dreadful  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life  was  a  most 
ghastly  proposition  until  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  when, 
through  rational  dietary  and  the  application  of  practical  sani- 
tation, the  medical  officers  of  the  army  did  much  toward 
conquering  or  eliminating  preventable  disease.  Methods  em- 
ployed in  that  war  and  the  immunization  of  the  troops  against 
typhoid  fever  tetanus  and  many  other  diseases,  will  undoubt- 
edly lead  to  a  radical  difference  in  the  proportion  of  mor- 
tality from  battle  casualties  and  diseases  in  the  present  con- 
flict. Many  noticeable  changes  may  already  be  seen  when 
visiting  the  trenches,  in  the  improvements  in  sanitation,  the 
superior  hygiene  of  the  troops,  and  the  rapid  transport  of  the 
wounded,  so  that  even  the  battlefield  itself  has  lost  some  of  its 
terrors.  No  longer  do  men  lie  on  the  bloody  field  twenty-four 
and  sometimes  thirty-six  hours  without  medical  attention  or 
even  a  drink  of  water,  as  occurred  in  the  great  pivotal  battle 
of  the  Marne  three  years  ago,  when  I  was  there. 

The  American  Volunteer  Motor  Ambulance,  with  its 
American  drivers,  has  largely  contributed  to  this  change, 
and  now  many  reach  Paris,  or  even  London,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  wounded. 

Wonderful  improvement,  too,  is  seen  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  Preventive  sera,  administered  on  the  field,  stop  the 
development  of  tetanus,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  wrar.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
conflict  I  inspected  five  hospitals  in  France,  for  the  British 
Red  Cross  in  Paris,  and  counted  456  cases  of  typhoid  fever. 
Last  summer  in  these  same  institutions  I  failed  to  discover 
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a  case.  But  most  important  is  the  wonderful  success  of  Dr. 
Alex.  Carrel  in  his  treatment  of  compound  comminuted  frac- 
tures by  continuous  saline  irrigation,  whereby  he  has  solved 
the  problem  of  destroying  infection,  and  robbed  war  of  one  of 
its  most  fatal  allies.  The  solution  used  to  accomplish  this 
benign  result  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Dakin,  also  an  Ameri- 
can, who,  with  Dr.  Carrel,  is  attached  to  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute. It  is  a  very  simple  solution  of  salts,  which  possesses 
the  power  of  destroying  septic  germs  and  thoroughly  steri- 
lizing wounds,  without  deleterious  effect  to  the  surrounding 
tissues.  As  a  result  wounds  of  the  extremities  which  were 
formerly  almost  invariably  treated  by  amputation,  and  fre- 
quently resulted  fatally,  are  to-day  cured  in  a  period  of  three 
to  four  months.  It  has  the  additional  advantage  of  relieving 
the  agonizing  pain  of  the  patient.  As  soon  as  the  wound 
becomes  sterile,  which  is  usually  after  three  to  six  days,  all 
pain  ceases,  and  the  convalescence  of  the  patient  is  rapid  and 
comparatively  comfortable. 

The  character  of  the  wounds  differs  radically  from  those 
in  former  conflicts.  No  longer  does  the  bullet  play  the  lead- 
ing role;  ragged  slivers  of  shrapnel  from  bursting  shells 
have  supplanted  it.  Shrapnel  carries  infection  with  it  and  its 
ravages  are  serious.  Poisonous  gases  and  liquid  lire — new 
deviltries  invented  by  the  Huns — are  also  serious  factors. 

War  as  practised  to-day  is  entirely  different  from  any- 
thing heretofore  known  in  history.  There  is  none  of  the 
pageantry  of  battle,  as  pictured  in  the  historic  works  of 
Meissonier  and  Detaille,  or  Verestchagen,  with  legions  in 
brilliant  uniforms  marching  toward  each  other  with  fixed 
bayonets  or  flashing  sabres,  while  gaily  plumed  aide-de- 
camps on  dashing  steeds  rush  to  and  fro  with  orders,  and 
generals  sit  on  their  mounts,  issuing  occasional  commands, 
as  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  boom  of  artillery  fill  the  air  with 
their  thunder — all  that  has  passed — dead  as  the  age  of 
romance.  Never  again  will  a  great  war  take  place  in  which 
the  contestants  can  even  see  each  other.  Never  again  will  a 
great  war  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  on  the  sea. 
It  will  be  fought  largely  under  ground,  in  the  air,  or  under 
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water.  To-day,  war  is  a  game  of  hide  and  seek,  where  the 
righting  armies  live  under  ground,  in  dugouts  or  trenches, 
while  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  reserves  are  completely 
concealed  in  woods  or  hidden  covers  in  the  rear.  The  fight- 
ing fronts  are  the  most  advanced  line  of  trenches,  and  "  No 
Man's  Land  "  is  between — a  space  possibly  not  more  than 
one  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  artillery  of  the  opposing 
forces  hurl  their  shells  of  enormous  calibre  by  thousands  over 
the  heads  of  their  own  armies  to  the  lines  of  the  enemy  far 
beyond,  or  to  his  trenches,  in  an  effort  to  destroy  him  or  drive 
him  from  his  cover,  thus  giving  the  opposing  force  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  and  capture  the  trench.  It  is  then  that  the 
terrible  charges  occur,  when  men  are  slaughtered  by  the 
hundreds  by  rapid  firing  guns,  hand  grenades  or  bayonets 
in  hand  to  hand  fighting.  To  show  one's  self  at  other  times 
is  only  to  become  an  instant  target  for  some  vigilant  sniper 
who  quickly  puts  the  exposed  soldier  hors  de  combat.  Avions, 
who  are  the  eyes  of  the  army,  direct  the  fire  of  the  artillery  by 
wireless  messages  sent  from  great  heights.  At  other  times 
the  battlefield  often  looks  as  lonely  as  a  deserted  graveyard 
— where  are  seen  only  puffs  of  white  smoke  as  it  bursts  from 
some  exploding  shell. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to  the  humanity 
of  the  American  people,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
flict, have  done  so  much  to  relieve  human  suffering  through 
their  great  War  Charities. 

The  first  of  these  to  be  established  in  this  country  was 
The  British  War  Relief  Association,  which  was  formed  in 
August,  1914,  three  days  after  war  was  declared.  Since 
its  incorporation  it  has  sent  more  than  six  thousand  cases 
of  medical,  surgical,  and  other  supplies  and  ambulances  to 
the  hospitals  in  Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium,  also  to 
Italy,  Rumania  and  Serbia,  and  to  the  refugees  in  Holland. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Association,  when  the  workers 
were  completing  the  first  one  thousand  cases  of  supplies,  it 
was  decided  to  prepare  case  No.  1,000  with  dainty  comforts 
and  personal  gifts  for  the  soldiers  in  LTiopital  Ocean  at 
La  Panne.    This  was  addressed  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen 
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of  the  Belgians,  for  her  personal  distribution  in  the  wards 
of  this  hospital,  to  which  she  is  giving  her  entire  time.  In 
response  to  the  gift  the  Queen  sent  a  cordial  letter  of  accept- 
ance and  appreciation. 

Case  No.  2,000,  reached  in  August,  1916,  was  addressed 
to  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Mary  of  England,  as  President  of  the 
Grand  Priory  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Pier 
Majesty  sent  a  gracious  acknowledgment.  This  case  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  Allied  Bazaar  and  the  list  of  contents  wras 
printed  and  widely  distributed,  showing  the  various  dressings 
prepared  by  the  Association. 

In  November,  1916,  No.  3,000  was  reached,  and  ten 
huge  cases  of  personal  comforts,  including  a  thousand  bath- 
towels,  a  thousand  cakes  of  soap  and  a  thousand  safety  razors 
were  addressed  to  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
for  his  Grenadier  Guards  in  the  trenches,  and  were  distrib- 
uted by  him  personally. 

Case  No.  4,000,  in  January,  191 7,  was  directed  to  Her 
Majesty,  Queen  Alexandra,  at  Marlborough  House.  In  her 
letter  of  appreciation  "Pier  Majesty  wishes  me  to  say  how 
truly  grateful  she  is  to  the  Association  for  the  kindness  and 
generosity  which  has  been  extended  to  the  Queen  Alexandra 
Military  Hospital." 

In  April,  191 7,  ten  cases  were  addressed  to  Queen  Mary, 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  to  commemorate  case  No.  5,000.  In- 
cluded in  this  contribution  were  rubber  gloves  and  other 
rubber  supplies,  gauze  compresses,  bandages,  pillows  and 
knitted  articles.  Her  Majesty's  letter  of  acknowledgment 
has  been  copied  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 
Her  secretary  states :  "  I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
convey  to  the  members  of  the  British  War  Relief  Association 
an  expression  of  Her  Majesty's  grateful  thanks  for  the  ten 
cases  of  hospital  supplies,  which  they  have  been  kind  enough 
to  send  for  distributuion  among  some  of  the  hospitals  in 
England.  The  Queen  is  much  touched  by  the  kindly  thought 
which  prompted  this  gift,  and  she  desires  me  to  assure  the 
members  that  the  generous  and  useful  comforts  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  our  sailors  and  soldiers." 
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One  of  the  privileges  the  Association  has  had  has  been 
that  of  sending  $500  worth  of  ether  each  month  to  the 
various  hospitals  in  France,  from  the  Isaac  L.  Rice  Fund  for 
Ether,  which  was  established  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Rice.  It  has  been  directed  to  the  various  hospitals 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  firing  line  where  it  has  been  re- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  the  surgeons  in  charge,  and 
where  it  brought  untold  relief  to  the  soldiers  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  operated  upon  without  anasthaesia. 

A  benefit  matinee  was  given  for  the  Association  by 
E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia  Marlowe.  A  cable  was  sent  to  His 
Majesty,  King  George,  asking  his  direction  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  funds  received  from  it,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  King,  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  were  sent 
to  the  British  Red  Cross  at  Boulogne. 

Among  other  notable  gifts  have  been  cases  of  surgical 
instruments  and  hundreds  of  pounds  of  knitting  wool, 
donated  by  Miss  Codman  of  Newport,  and  sent  to  Belgium 
for  the  use  of  the  women  there  in  preparing  garments  for 
their  soldiers  and  children;  ambulances  donated  through 
Mrs.  Herford,  and  by  Mrs.  Gustav  Stromberg,  Mrs.  Van 
Norden  and  various  local  charitable  associations. 

Other  donations  of  material  have  been  made  to  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  value  of  $150,000.  Upon  one  occasion  the 
Association  purchased  and  sent  four  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  underwear  to  the  civilian  populace  of  Northern  France 
and  Belgium.  Gifts  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Queen  of 
Italy  and  the  Queen  of  Roumania  for  distribution  to  the 
suffering  soldiers  and  people  of  those  unhappy  lands. 

Many  of  the  hospitals  of  London  are  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  special  injuries,  as  for  instance,  fractures  of  the 
jaw,  which  are  treated  mostly  at  Morvay  and  Alder  shot, 
which  I  visited  with  Sir  Arbuthnot  Lane,  and  saw  surgical 
reconstruction  work  similar  to  that  practised  in  the  Ameri- 
can Ambulance  in  Paris.  Conservative  surgery  is  the  rule 
in  all  British  hospitals  and  amputations  are  comparatively 
rare. 

In  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  engaged, 
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disease  has  been  responsible  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  mortality,  more  than  half  of  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  been  prop- 
erly empowered,  organized  and  equipped.  Deaths  from 
preventable  diseases,  more  than  from  wounds,  swell  the  pen- 
sion lists.  Statistics  of  the  Pension  Office  prove  that  if  this 
unnecessary  loss  had  been  avoided,  the  saving  in  pensions 
alone  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  resulting  war  every 
twenty-five  years.  Aside  from  the  thousands  of  homes  made 
desolate,  consider  the  economic  value  of  the  70  per  cent  of 
lives  uselessly  sacrificed  that  might  have  been  saved,  as  bread- 
winners in  industrial  pursuits.  Will  our  authorities  still 
prefer  pensions  to  prevention  ? 

The  mistake  in  the  past  was  largely  due  to  the  faulty 
organization  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  which 
in  this  war  it  is  hoped  may  be  remedied.  The  rank  of  Sur- 
geon-General should  be  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  the  department  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  he  should 
be  responsible  only  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent. There  should  be  conferred  upon  him  and  his  subor- 
dinates final  authority  in  all  matters  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  except  in  the  emergency  of  battle,  when,  of  course, 
all  authority  should  devolve  upon  the  officers  of  the  line. 

The  importance  of  the  Medical,  as  compared  with  other 
Staff  Departments,  has  never  been  sufficiently  recognized 
or  appreciated  in  our  country.  Until  it  is  more  clearly 
realized  that  the  most  important  function  of  the  Medical 
Officer  is  in  the  prevention  of  disease  rather  than  its  cure, 
the  old  custom  will  prevail.  To  be  efficient,  the  Medical 
Officer  must  not  only  be  a  good  physician,  but  a  sanitarian, 
a  bacteriologist,  a  chemist,  and  an  administrator.  Upon  him 
devolves  the  duty  of  preventing  disease,  and  his  part  in 
maintaining  the  effectiveness  of  the  units  makes  him  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  military  establishment. 

The  present  war  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  re- 
forming the  laws  governing  this  department.  We  go  on 
spending  millions  of  dollars  a  day  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  military  schools,  the  education  of  men  in  the  art  of  war, 
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the  manufacture  of  machines  for  human  destruction,  and  in 
the  plans  necessary  for  putting  those  machines  into  execu- 
tion, while  the  study  of  the  equally  important  subject  of  pre- 
vention of  disease,  the  foe  that  kills  four  times  as  many  as  the 
enemy's  bullets  in  the  war,  is  left  comparatively  unheeded. 

Every  death  from  preventable  disease  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  when  it  occurs  in  the  army, 
where  the  units  are  subject  to  discipline,  it  becomes  a  gov- 
ernmental crime.  The  State  deprives  the  soldier  of  his  lib- 
erty, prescribes  his  hours  of  rest,  his  exercise,  equipment, 
dress,  diet,  and  the  locality  in  which  he  shall  reside,  and  in 
the  hour  of  danger  expects  him,  if  necessary,  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  defense  of  its  honor.  It  should,  therefore,  give  him 
the  best  sanitation  and  the  best  medical  supervision  that  the 
science  of  the  age  can  devise.  For  just  as  surely  as  the  engi- 
neer who  disregards  the  signal,  or  the  train-dispatcher  who 
gives  wrong  orders,  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  human  life 
which  follows,  so  Congress  is  responsible  for  the  thousands 
of  soldiers'  lives  stupidly,  criminally  sacrificed,  not  on  the 
glorious  field  of  battle,  but  in  camps  from  known  preventable 
causes. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
Army  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  in  which, 
as  stated  in  the  Surgeon-General's  report,  293  deaths 
occurred  from  battle  casualties,  while  3,681  died  from  dis- 
ease. This  in  a  war  of  less  than  three  months'  duration,  and 
in  which  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  troops  engaged 
never  left  the  camps  of  their  native  land !  The  average  mean 
strength  of  our  Army  in  that  war  was  about  170,000,  and 
the  total  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospitals  in  four 
months  was  over  158,000,  or  90  per  cent.  In  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  for  the  same  period,  the  Japanese  had  4  per 
cent  hospital  admissions,  or  about  one  twenty-second  as  many 
as  our  own.  The  vast  difference  in  these  figures  illustrates 
the  value  of  a  Medical  and  Sanitary  Department  properly 
equipped  and  empowered  to  enforce  practical  sanitation  and 
supervision  of  the  dietary.  I  believe  that  if  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  our  Army  had  been  properly  systematized,  with 
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sufficient  numbers,  with  supervisory  control  over  the  ration, 
and  with  power  to  ehforce^sanitary  and  hygienic  regulations, 
the  units  of  our  Army  would  have  returned  to  their  homes 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  better  physical  condition  than 
when  they  entered  it — improved  by  their  summer  outing. 

The  Japanese  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  an 
Army  Medical  Corps.  The  solution  of  the  great  problem 
of  conserving  the  health  of  the  fighting  force  of  the  men  in 
the  field,  by  prevention  of  disease,  by  the  careful  supervision 
of  the  details  of  clothing,  subsistence,  and  sheltering  of  the 
units,  was  their  first  and  most  important  duty.  I  was  with 
that  Army  from  almost  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  its  end, 
and  the  Medical  Officer  seemed  omnipresent.  He  was  found 
in  countless  places  where  an  American  Army  Medical  Officer 
would  have  had  no  place.  He  was  as  much  at  the  front  as  at 
the  rear;  he  was  with  the  first  screen  of  scouts  with  his 
microscope  and  chemicals,  testing  the  wells  so  that  the  army 
which  should  follow  should  drink  no  contaminated  water. 
Nothing  seemed  too  small  to  escape  his  vigilance,  or  too 
tedious  to  weary  his  patience.  He  was  a  bacteriological 
expert,  fully  equipped  with  his  chemicals  and  microscope  to 
make  necessary  tests.  He  was  found  in  every  camp  lectur- 
ing the  men  on  sanitation,  the  use  and  application  of  first-aid 
dressings  of  minor  wounds,  and  the  hundred  and  one  details 
of  personal  hygiene — how  to  cook,  to  eat,  and  when  not  to 
drink,  to  bathe,  how  to  trap  flies,  and  even  to  the  care  and 
cleansing  of  the  finger-nails,  to  prevent  danger  from  bacteria. 
Long  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he  was  with  the  ad- 
vance agents  of  the  Army,  testing  provisions  that  were  being 
collected  for  troops  that  were  to  follow,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  these  precautions,  he  was  not  found  treating  thousands 
of  cases  of  intestinal  diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  conta- 
gious diseases  and  fevers,  which  invariably  follow  improper 
subsistence  and  neglected  sanitation — diseases  that  have 
brought  more  campaigns  to  disastrouus  terminations  than 
the  strategy  of  opposing  generals,  or  shrapnel  shells  and 
poisonous  gases. 

In  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  did  their  kill- 
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ing,  but  they  did  it  differently.  They  had  their  tragedies  but 
they  were  the  legitimate  tragedies  of  grim  war,  not  govern- 
mental murders  through  criminal  neglect.  The  total  mor- 
tality in  their  war  with  Russia  was  about  80,000,  of  which 
60,000  died  from  battle  casualties  and  20,000  from  disease, 
or  one  to  four,  instead  of  thirteen  to  one  as  occurred  in  our 
last  war,  thus  reversing  all  the  statistics  of  all  history. 

A  measure  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  for  a  re- 
organization of  the  Medical  Department  of  our  Army,  which, 
if  passed,  will  give  to  the  Medical  Officer  advanced  rank, 
supervision  and  control  of  the  commissariat  hygiene,  and 
sanitation  of  posts,  camps,  commands  and  troops,  with  final 
authority  to  enforce  such  regulations  as  will  prevent  or 
diminish  disease,  except  that,  when  such  orders  interfere 
with  necessary  war  operations,  the  military  commander  may 
suspend  them.  Without  its  rank,  its  pay  and  its  dignities,  it 
is  impossible  to  enforce  the  respect  and  discipline  necessary 
for  obedience  and  order.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  Synthetic 
Philosophy,  refers  to  "  the  ill-treatment  accorded  the  medical 
officers  of  the  army  "  as  "  a  late  survival  of  the  days  of  feu- 
dalism, and  contempt  for  the  purely  scientific." 

But  changes  sometimes  come  unexpectedly.  Fortunate 
indeed  and  to  be  congratulated  are  our  boys  at  the  front  in 
France  and  in  the  home  training  camps  of  our  country  that 
the  Army  Canteen,  as  a  moral  and  sanitary  necessity,  has 
through  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  been  practically  restored.  The  abolition  of  this 
institution,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1900,  was  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  age.  It  combined  the  features  of  a 
reading-room,  a  recreation-room,  a  co-operative  store  and  a 
restaurant.  Its  primary  purpose  was  to  furnish  the  troops 
at  reasonable  prices  the  articles  of  ordinary  use,  wear  and 
consumption,  not  supplied  by  the  Government,  and  to  afford 
them  means  of  rational  entertainment  suited  to  their  tastes 
and  stations  in  life,  which,  if  denied,  they  would  seek  outside 
the  limits  of  camp.  The  soldier's  life  is  often  a  very  lonely 
one,  far  from  home  and  with  few  opportunities  of  enjoying 
his  brief  hours  when  not  on  duty,  he  has  little  to  employ  his 
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leisure,  but  in  the  Post-Exchange  or  Canteen  he  finds  com- 
panionship and  some  relief  from  the  monotony  that  exists 
under  such  restricted  conditions  of  life.  Books,  opportuni- 
ties for  writing  letters,  etc.,  perhaps  a  game  of  billiards, 
dominos  or  checkers,  or  other  light  amusements,  serve  to 
relieve  many  a  weary  hour.  It  was  under  military  super- 
vision, where  drunkenness  was  never  tolerated  but  where 
many  little  articles  not  obtainable  at  the  company's  mess  were 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  soldier,  and  the  monotony 
of  camp  cookery  was  agreeably  interrupted.  Its  privileges 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  men  were  permitted  to  buy  a  glass 
or  two  of  light  beer — never  whiskey,  rum,  or  stronger  drink, 
and  a  sandwich  or  biscuit,  and  the  soldier's  purchases  for 
this  purpose  were  limited  to  three  dollars  a  month.  Treat- 
ing, one  of  the  most  vicious  customs  of  the  American  people, 
was  never  permitted,  gambling  was  forbidden,  and  the  Can- 
teen was  always  closed  on  Sunday.  Under  new  regulations 
no  wine  or  beer  will  be  sold,  but  the  rooms  will  be  open  on 
Sundays  and  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association, 
which  is  to  participate  in  its  manageemnt,  is  bringing  the 
healthy  moral  companionship  so  valuable  in  hours  of  recrea- 
tion. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  army,  drunkenness 
was  very  common,  and  the  sick  list  and  death  rate  from 
alcoholism  were  alarming.  As  stated  by  the  Reverend  S.  B. 
Dexter,  secretary  of  the  Ministerial  Commission  of  Investi- 
gation at  Port  Sheridan :  "  It  was  a  time  when  pay  day  meant 
absence  from  the  post  of  almost  half  the  command;  when 
men  were  robbed  by  divekeepers  on  all  sides,  and  when  they 
were  imprisoned  in  the  guard  house  by  the  score  for  drunk- 
enness. Liquor  saloons  were  in  abundance  at  the  gates  of 
every  post ;  vile  liquors,  and  sometimes  vile  drugs,  were  given 
out  over  the  bar,  and  all  the  abominations  annexed  to  such 
places  were  put  in  the  pathway  of  the  young  men  of  the 
army." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  harvest  day  of  the  divekeepers. 
Conditions  were  so  monstrous  and  revolting  that  reform 
became  imperative,  and  with  this  purpose  in  view  the  ablest 
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and  sanest  officers  of  the  Army  suggested  the  establishment 
of  the  post-exchange  or  canteen,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
service  in  1890.  This  institution  was  really  a  soldier's  club 
located  within  the  reservation  or  post;  and  had  it  originally 
been  named  the  Soldier's  Club,  the  campaign  that  resulted 
in  its  abolition  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  Thrusting 
it  into  contempt  and  ignominy  by  calling  it  a  canteen  was  as 
unfair  and  illogical  as  would  be  the  calling  of  any  club  on 
Fifth  Avenue  a  dramshop  or  a  groggery. 

Alcohol,  in  the  army  as  well  as  out  of  it,  is  often  the 
connecting  link  between  health  and  disease — between  decency 
and  degradation.  It  was  to  reduce  to  its  minimum  this 
influence  that  the  soldier's  club  or  canteen  was  established. 
The  amount  of  sickness  resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from 
intoxicants  diminished  50  per  cent  during  the  first  six  months 
following  its  introduction.  Such  was  its  origin  and  such  its 
beneficent  results.     Seventeen  years  ago  it  was  abolished. 

The  testimony  of  a  few  witnesses,  masters  of  military 
administration,  on  the  results  that  have  followed,  may  be  of 
interest.  It  may  be  supposed  that  these  gentlemen  are  as 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  army  and  have  its  welfare  as 
deeply  at  heart,  and  are  as  well  qualified  to  govern  it  as  the 
whiskey  dealers  and  others  through  whose  influence  the  can- 
teen was  abolished. 

The  present  commanding  officer  of  the  army,  General 
Leonard  Wood — himself  a  physician  of  high  standing — says : 
"  The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Canteen  has  been  almost 
unqualifiedly  bad." 

General  Corbin,  who  commanded  the  Army  in  1902, 
says :  "  It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  argue  to  a  fair-minded 
person  the  superiority  of  a  system  which  provided  a  mild 
alcoholic  beverage  at  reasonable  cost  in  moderate  quantities, 
under  strict  military  control,  to  one  which  results  in  luring 
the  soldier  away  from  his  barracks  to  neighboring  dives 
where  his  body  and  soul  are  poisoned  by  vile  liquors,  with 
the  accompanying  vice  of  harlotry,  and  where  his  money  is 
taken  from  him  by  gamblers  and  thieves." 

General  Young  states :   "  Reports  from  officers  of  all 
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grades  exhibit  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  evil 
effects  of  this  restriction,  in  increased  drunkenness,  loath- 
some diseases  contracted  by  men  while  under  the  influence 
of  a  bad  or  drugged  liquor,  in  increased  desertions  from 
drunkenness  from  the  same  cause,  the  men,  while  in  a 
drugged  condition,  being  robbed  by  their  associates  of  both 
sexes,  and  for  this  reason  reluctant  to  return  to  their  posts." 

I  was  with  the  American  troops  stationed  at  Peking 
during  the  Boxer  war,  after  the  abolition  of  the  canteen, 
when  an  inspection  showed  that  over  50  per  cent  of  all  hos- 
pital patients  were  suffering  from  venereal  diseases.  This 
alarming  factor  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  canteen 
is  the  most  momentous  that  menaces  the  health  of  the  army 
to-day.  Venereal  disease  always  claims  a  large  proportion  of 
patients  in  a  military  hospital,  but  since  the  abolition  of  the 
canteen  the  percentage  of  these  cases  has  more  than  doubled. 

The  curse  of  the  army  is  the  groggeries  and  the  brothels 
that  flourish  near  the  outskirts  of  the  posts  where  alcohol  is 
dispensed,  and  the  frightfully  high  percentage  of  venereal 
diseases  resulting  from  and  depending  upon  it.  In  Porto 
Rico  I  once  saw  fifty-seven  of  the  ninety-three  patients  in  a 
military  hospital  suffering  from  this  disease  alone.  Personal 
observation  of  the  hospitals  in  Cuba  during  and  since  the 
Spanish-American  war,  in  China  during  the  Boxer  insur- 
rection, in  the  Philippines  and  other  places  where  our  troops 
were  stationed,  confirms  the  view  that  since  the  abolition  of 
the  canteen  the  percentage  of  these  cases  has  enormously 
increased.  Recent  conditions  in  Mexico  show  no  improve- 
ment. 

In  1889,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  canteen,  the 
admission  to  hospitals  for  venereal  diseases  was  84.66  in  2 
thousand.  In  1893,  after  the  canteen  was  established,  it  was 
reduced  to  seventy- three  in  a  thousand.  In  1901  the  canteen 
was  abolished,  and  the  following  year,  in  an  address  before 
the  United  States  Association  of  Military  Surgeons,  I  pointed 
out  in  no  uncertain  language  the  danger  to  the  Army  from  the 
great  increase  of  venereal  diseases  likely  to  follow  and  Con- 
gress was  memorialized  to  restore  it,  but  nothing  was  done 
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by  the  Government.  Nine  years  later  the  admissions  from 
venereal  diseases  increased  to  over  200  in  a  thousand,  and 
at  last  some  of  the  departments  at  Washington  awakened 
from  their  Rip^Van  Winkle  lethargy  to  a  realization  of  this 
startling  condition. 

In  191 1,  the  Surgeon-General  in  his  report  said:  "  The 
venereal  terror  has  come  to  outweigh  in  proportion  any  sani- 
tary question  which  now  confronts  the  Army,  and  neither 
our  national  optimism  nor  the  Anglo-Saxon  disposition  to 
ignore  a  subject  which  is  offensive  to  public  prudery  can 
longer  excuse  a  frank  and  honest  confrontation  of  the 
problem." 

In  19 10  there  were  14,640  hospital  admissions  from  this 
cause  alone,  or  about  20  per  cent — or  fifteen  regiments — or 
one-fifth  of  the  total  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army.  This  is 
one  year.  These  figures  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
which  obtain  in  European  armies,  in  all  of  which  canteens 
are  maintained.  In  the  British  Army  for  the  same  year  the 
admissions  from  venereal  diseases  were  7,6  per  cent;  in  the 
Hungarian  Army,  4.5;  in  the  French,  3.5;  in  the  Bavarian, 
1.5;  in  the  United  States,  19.7. 

These  frightful  conditions  led  to  the  reintroduction  of 
the  canteen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
and  its  restoration  under  such  admirable  management  and 
discipline  is  a  moral  and  sanitary  victory  of  incomparable 
and  far-reaching  import.  It  will  prove  a  potential  and  ele- 
vating factor  in  its  influence  on  our  men;  for  as  President 
Wilson  recently  said  to  the  National  Army,  "  The  eyes  of  all 
the  world  will  be  upon  you,  because  you  are  in  some  special 
sense  the  soldiers  of  freedom.  Let  it  be  your  pride,  therefore, 
to  show  all  men  everywhere  not  only  what  good  soldiers  you 
are,  but  also  what  good  men  you  are,  keeping  yourselves  fit 
and  straight  in  everything,  and  pure  and  clean  through  and 
through." 

Do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  an  advocate  of 
alcohol.  As  resident  surgeon,  or  chief  of  the  medical  staff, 
for  eight  years  of  Ward's  or  Blackwcll's  Islands,   I  wit- 
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nessed  in  my  daily  inspections  of  hospitals,  prisons,  alms- 
houses and  asylums,  scenes  which  no  modern  Hogarth  could 
depict.  It  is  no  metaphor  to  attribute  the  moribund,  hope- 
less, repulsive,  excrescent  population  of  those  institutions  to 
the  parentage  of  strong  drink — for  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery are  inseparable,  and  crime,  poverty,  and  pestilence 
are  their  progeny.  Personally,  almost  a  total  abstainer,  I 
would,  if  possible,  have  alcohol  eliminated  as  a  product  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Personally,  too,  I  would  abolish  wars, 
as  well  as  armies,  and  therefore  the  necessity  for  canteens — 
but  unfortunately  this  is  not  a  personal  matter.  Of  course, 
the  canteen  is  not  an  ideal  institution.  Its  most  ardent  ad- 
vocates frankly  admit  that  the  total  abolition  of  intoxicants 
in  the  Army,  as  in  the  world  at  large,  is  a  desideratum  devout- 
ly to  be  wished.  But  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  this 
ideal,  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Army  devised 
the  soldier's  club  or  canteen  as  its  nearest  approach,  and  its 
restoration  under  such  admirable  management  and  discipline 
is  a  moral  and  sanitary  victory  of  incomparable  and  far- 
reaching  import. 

America,  too,  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
various  War  Relief  Societies  which  so  generously  contrib- 
uted to  the  sufferers  of  Europe  before  our  country  joined 
the  Allies.  Our  long  delay  in  entering  the  war  when  Bel- 
gium and  France  were  shedding  their  life  blood  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  liberties  as  well  as  their  own  threatened  to 
end  the  traditional  friendship  begun  by  Lafayette  and  Wash- 
ington and  little  remained  of  it  but  a  memory.  It  would 
have  vanished  altogether  had  not  these  great  relief  organiza- 
tions kept  it  alive,  and  it  is  to  them,  and  our  surgeons,  our 
hospitals  and  nurses,  our  motor  ambulance  corps  and  brave 
avions  that  America  owes  the  preservation  of  the  entente 
cordial  now  existing  between  our  countries,  which,  thank 
God,  is  stronger  today  than  ever  before.  Well  did  General 
Pershing  say  at  the  grave  of  the  great  French  hero,  "  Lafay- 
ette (Nous  voila)  we  are  here/' 
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By  the  Editor 

4  C  ? I  lO  hell  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes!" 

What  would  you  do  if  you  heard  someone  say 
those  words?  That  is  what  Cleveland  Moffett 
asked  Chief  Inspector  James  E.  Dillon  at  New  York  Police 
Headquarters  on  the  morning  of  August  14th,  after  he  had 
been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  for  inter- 
fering with  a  seditious  and  pro-German  street  gathering. 

"Kick  him!"  replied  Inspector  Dillon,  emphatically.  He 
further  added  that  he  would  help  in  any  way  within  his 
power  to  put  down  the  seditious  gatherings. 

Mr.  Moffett  had  been  arrested  the  previous  night  while 
passing  the  corner  of  37th  Street  and  Broadway,  where  he 
paused  to  hear  some  remarks  that  were  being  made  by  a 
speaker  who  was  addressing  a  large  crowd  of  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  so  termed.  The  speaker  was  W.  J.  Robinson, 
who  used  equally  offensive  and  treasonable  language  to  the 
above,  comparing  American  patriots — Washington  and 
Franklin  among  others — with  Sir  Roger  Casement,  and  ut- 
tering libelous  statements  against  such  honored  citizens  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Elihu  Root,  one  of  which  statements 
was :  "  When  a  man  in  their  position  advocates  the  sending 
of  troops  three  thousand  miles  azvay  and  spilling  blood  in 
foreign  lands,  that  man  is  dangerously  near  to  treason  in  the 
United  States  today." 

Mr.  Moffett  replied:  "  This  is  pure  pro-Germanism,  in 
spite  of  this  mans  attempt  to  disguise  it  as  a  speech  in  favor 
of  Irish  freedom  and  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  treason, 
and  I  am  surprised  that  a  body  of  men  like  you  would  listen 
to  it." 

Policeman  Emil  Slitting  edged  his  way  towards  Mr. 
Moffett  and  said:  "  Move  on  and  don't  interrupt  this  meeting. 
They  have  a  license  to  preach  here." 

488 
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To  which  Mr.  Moffett  replied:  i(  Yes,  but  they  have  no 
license  to  preach  treason!' 

After  an  argument  in  which  Mr.  Moffett  insisted  that 
no  speaker  had  a  right  to  assail  America's  Allies  or  attack 
her  national  heroes,  excitement  was  created,  and  he  was  in- 
structed that  he  would  either  have  to  go  away  or  submit  to 
arrest.  Mr.  Moffett  refused  to  go  away,  whereupon  the 
policeman  took  him  to  the  Men's  Night  Court  before  Magis- 
trate Murphy  and  charged  him  with  disorderly  conduct.  But 
when  he  presented  his  case  he  was  honorably  discharged 
immediately. 

Mr.  William  H.  Hines  was  also  a  witness  to  the  state- 
ments quoted  above,  and  appealed  to  the  patrolman  to  have 
Mr.  Robinson  locked  up.  This  was  done  and  a  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct  was  lodged  against  him.  He  was  later 
released  on  bail  of  $1,000,  pending  further  examination.  He 
gave  his  occupation  as  a  stenographer  and  said  he  lived  at 
209  West  87th  Street.  To  a  reporter  he  began :  ' '  While  I 
do  not  know  Mr.  Moffett,  I  wish  I  did!  There  ought  to  be 
an  organization — "  when  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
crowd,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Steven  W.  Johnson  of  339  West 
48th  Street. 

Mr.  Johnson  said :  "  There  will  be  an  organization  in 
this  country  soon  enough  against  the  Anglo-Saxons!" 

John  D.  Moore,  national  secretary  of  the  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom,  was  present  at  Mr.  Moflett's  hearing  next 
morning,  and  said  that  despite  their  interest  in  Irish  Home 
Rule,  the  Irish  people  in  this  country  were  just  as  patriotic 
as  any  other  people.  But  then  he  turned  around  and  ad- 
dressed a  pettish  letter  to  Mayor  Mitchel,  denouncing  Police 
Inspector  Dillon  for  having  advised  Mr.  Moffett  when  he 
heard  a  public  utterance  of  treason  to  "  kick  "  the  speaker, 
and  demanding  that  Dillion  be  made  to  retract  this  statement 
publicly  inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  encourage  riot  and  disorder, 
and  defending  Robinson's  utterances  at  the  meetings. 

"  If  the  American  Defense  Society  proposes  to  see  that 
free  speech  is  suppressed,  we  are  just  as  determined  to  see 
that  it  shall  continue,"  Mr.  Moore  said.     He  also  said  that 
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the  Sinn  Fein  meetings  would  go  on,  and  he  intended  to  make 
a  test  case  of  every  arrest  where  an  orator  of  Robinson's 
type  was  involved. 

Immediately  gutter  orators  espoused  the  cause  of  Irish 
Freedom,  turned  their  attacks  in  various  parts  of  the  city 
as  mentioned  below  to  vitriolic  attacks  on  "  John  Bull  and 
his  flag,"  Mayor  Mitchel,  and  what  was  dubbed  his  "  treach- 
ery/' and  were  ail  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  three  thousand 
frenzied,  booing,  and  jeering  zealots  who  blocked  the  traffic 
completely  on  37th  Street  between  Sixth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way, for  three  hours. 

Steven  Johnson  was  the  speaker  on  the  night  of  August 
14th,  and  eulogized  John  Mitchel,  grandfather  of  Mayor 
Mitchel,  as  the  man  who  had  said :  "HI  could  gather  the 
flames  of  hell  in  my  hands,  I  would  hurl  them  in  the  face  of 
England." 

"  And  to  think  such  a  man  should  have  such  a  grandson 
as  John  Purroy  Mitchel/'  he  went  on ;  "a  man  who  has 
turned  his  back  on  Ireland's  fight  for  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment, and  a  man  we  all  know  to  be  a  traitor  to  the  cause. 
We  hope  you  will  remember  this  a  few  months  hence  when 
he  comes  before  you  as  a  candidate  for  re-election  and  justly 
punish  his  treason/' 

Mayor  Mitchel  need  have  no  fear.  He  is  not  depending 
on  traitors  and  pro-Germans  for  his  re-election,  and  such 
talk  will  win  him  votes. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  14th,  besides  Steven  Johnson, 
there  was  a  speaker  introduced  as  Mr.  J.  Laughlin,  who  was 
just  released  on  bail  in  Chicago.  There  was  also  a  Miss  Cur- 
ley  of  Boston.  Both  were  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  England 
and  her  flag,  and  both  waved  the  "  bloody  shirt  "  in  the  course 
of  their  remarks.  Laughlin  took  it  upon  himself  to  refer  to 
Mr.  Moffett,  or  "  Little  Mr.  Muffitt,"  as  he  called  him,  as 
his  Royal  Highness,  who  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
remove  the  Court  of  St.  James  to  Washington,  where  he 
could  sit  on  a  footstool  and  worship  royalty  at  close  range. 

On  August  2 1  st,  another  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
Irish  Freedom  was  held,  at  32d  Street  and  Broadway,  at 
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which  Steven  Johnson  was  the  first  speaker  and  shouted  that 
Mr.  Moflett  was  "  a  damn  bad  American  " — which  Mr.  Mof- 
f ett,  who  was  present,  violently  resented,  but  was  not  arrested. 
At  this  meeting  an  elderly  woman  raised  a  pole  having  an 
American  Flag  and  a  Union  Jack  below  it,  and  a  young  man 
sprang  toward  the  woman  and  snatched  the  flags  from  her 
hands,  and  threw  them  into  the  street.  This  young  man  was 
arrested  by  Detective  Cheady  and  taken  to  the  West  30th 
Street  Police  Station.  He  gave  his  name  as  W.  Hearer,  a 
mechanic,  living  at  358  West  48th  Street,  saying  he  was  born 
in  Dublin  and  had  been  in  America  one  year.  A  charge  was 
lodged  against  him  of  disorderly  conduct.  Seditious  litera- 
ture entitled  "  Bull  and  Anglophobiac  "  was  sold  among  the 
crowd  by  women  in  sympathy  with  the  meeting,  inciting 
people  by  other  remarks  such  as :  "  Wilson's  own  father  was 
a  traitor  to  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  a  man 
you  have  for  President/' 

On  Saturday  night,  August  25th,  another  riotous  meet- 
ing was  held,  at  which  three  thousand  people  collected  at 
their  usual  place,  37th  Street.  A  sailor  in  uniform  addressed 
this  meeting,  denouncing  England  as  an  unworthy  ally  of 
America  in  this  war,  and  after  considerable  boisterous  enthu- 
siasm marched  down  Broadway,  blocking  traffic  and  cheering 
for  America  and  Irish  liberty.  Five  arrests  were  made, 
among  them  the  sailor  and  a  man  giving  his  name  as  Patrick 
J.  Hoey. 

On  the  night  of  August  29th,  a  patriotic  recruiting  meet- 
ing was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Defense 
Society  at  this  identical  location,  37th  Street  and  Broadway. 
A  considerable  crowd  gathered  in  anticipation  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Friends  of  Irish  Freedom,  but  immediately  ad- 
journed to  35th  Street,  west  of  Broadway,  which  created  a 
crowd  of  six  thousand  people.  The  speakers  were  Steven 
Johnson,  John  D.  Moore,  Margaret  J.  Curley,  James  E. 
Cook,  Thomas  McCoy,  and  John  WifTenbach. 

And  so  one  might  continue  yet  for  over  a  month,  since 
Cleveland  Moflett  made  his  protest,  the  seditious  meetings 
have  run  on,  with  occasional  arrests,  but  largely  uninter- 
rupted.    Sedition  and  treason  have  been  openly  voiced,  and 
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the  traitors  who  have  dared  attack  the  very  vitals  of  our 
Democracy  have  gone  unpunished.  Why?  Because  the  au- 
thorities seem  unable  to  decide  whether  or  not  these  utter- 
ances are  really  seditious  and  treasonable,  and  in  what 
degree. 

The  punishment  of  treason  is  death.  But  what  consti- 
tutes treason  ?  And  are  there  not  gradations  of  the  offense  ? 
Clearly,  legislation  is  needed. 

ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    AMERICAN    DEFENSE    SOCIETY 

In  the  year  following  the  ruthless  massacre  of  Belgium 
by  the  Imperial  German  Government,  when  the  standard  of 
world  democracy  was  borne,  almost  alone,  by  our  sister  re- 
public France,  the  Administration  at  Washington  deliberately 
ignored  the  subject  of  our  own  national  preparedness,  thus 
inviting  the  organization  of  a  citizen  movement  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  American  ideals  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
American  Defense  Society.  The  Society  was  formally  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  York,  the  signers,  irrespective 
of  their  political  faith,  pledging  their  time,  money  and  faith 
to  the  cause  of  American  liberty  through  adequate  national 
defense. 

The  first  thing  done  by  this  small  group  of  citizens,  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Defense  Society,  was  to  address 
an  open  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  calling  upon  him  to 
state  publicly  whether  "  his  name  was  being  used  by  his  per- 
mission to  suppress  the  agitation  in  favor  of  American  pre- 
paredness." The  letter  itself  has  yet  to  be  answered.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  within  a  week  after  the 
publication  of  this  open  letter  came  the  news  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  reports  on  the  condition  of  our  defenses, 
and  for  plans  looking  toward  their  improvement. 

The  failure  of  the  Administration  to  heed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy  were  matters  which  received  the  prompt, 
effective  attention  of  the  Society.    At  a  private  luncheon,  at- 
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tended  by  both  Army  and  Navy  officers,  the  Society  organized 
a  publicity  committee  composed  of  the  foremost  American 
authors.  Military  exhibits,  motion  pictures,  mass  meetings, 
and  a  national  magazine  devoted  to  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  were  instituted  without  further  loss  of  time.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board,  held  in  New  York  City 
on  July  6,  191 6,  the  American  Defense  Society  formally  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  universal  military  service — the  first 
national  organization  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
of  patriotic  service. 

The  attempt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  discredit  an 
able  officer,  one  rewarded  for  merit  at  the  Battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Defense  Society.  The 
facts  of  our  naval  unpreparedness  had  long  been  commented 
upon  by  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske.  As  early  as  No- 
vember, 1 9 14,  he  had  made  a  report  on  the  needs  of  our  Navy. 
But  the  report  had  been  suppressed.  The  Secretary  at- 
tempted to  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  report,  and  appar- 
ently succeeded  in  courting  public  favor — until,  at  the  request 
of  the  Defense  Society,  the  matter  received  the  consideration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  result  was  in 
every  way  a  complete  justification  of  Admiral  Fiske. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  in  April,  19 17,  the  Defense 
Society  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon  citizens  to  support  the 
President  in  his  bill  for  selective  military  service.  Through 
an  unsolicited  gift  from  Dr.  Lee  deForest,  the  Society  had 
funds  sufficient  to  call  for  patriotic  mass  meetings  and  public 
memorials  in  the  home  districts  of  those  Congressmen  who, 
through  one  reason  or  another,  were  opposed  to  this  essential 
legislation.  The  result  was  in  many  instances  a  swift  align- 
ment in  favor  of  the  program  favored  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  the  beginning  of  our  war  with  Germany,  the  work 
of  the  Society  has  gone  on  without  interruption — except  for 
delays  occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety who  have  themselves  volunteered  to  serve  at  the  front. 
Suggestions  on  the  formation  of  Home  Defense  Leagues, 
and  Food  Conservation,  have  each  in  turn  been  taken  up  by 
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the  Society.  Recently,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  the 
attention  of  the  public  press  was  centered  upon  the  valuable 
war  information  obtained  through  German  insurance  com- 
panies, and  following  swiftly  upon  this  exposure  of  enemy 
activity  came  the  proclamation  from  the  President  forbidding 
further  marine  insurance  in  German  companies. 

The  unpublished  facts  of  German  victories  up-to-date, 
the  world-wide  aims  of  the  Prussian  Empire,  as  given  by 
German  writers  themselves — these  are  the  immediate  mat- 
ters to  which  the  American  Defense  Society  is  now  directing 
public  attention,  in  addition  to  bringing  public  support  to  the 
war  program  outlined  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Altogether,  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  through  generous 
public  support,  much  has  been  accomplished,  but  there  is 
more  to  be  done,  not  the  least  of  which  concerns  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Imperial  German  Government  within  our  borders. 
Political  treachery,  dynamite,  peace  meetings  for  Americans, 
deadly  germs  and  poison  distributed  in  the  guise  of  medicine 
— these  are  the  weapons  of  Imperial  Germany  in  America  to- 
day, and  these  are  matters  which  should  receive  the  attention 
of  all  those  Americans  who  hold  dear  the  cause  of  liberty,  to 
which  our  forefathers  dedicated  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  honor. 

THE   VARIOUS    COMMITTEES 

The  National  Committee  of  The  American  Defense  So- 
ciety consists  of  more  than  one  thousand  men  of  prominence, 
representing  every  state  in  the  union.  These  men  are  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Society  and  have  been 
of  inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  preparedness. 

The  Women's  National  Committee  is  composed  of 
women  who  are  taking  a  leading  part  in  patriotic  war  relief 
work.  At  the  head  of  this  organization  is  Mrs.  William 
Cumming  Story,  until  recently  President  General  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Junior  American  Defense  Society  detachments  have 
been  formed  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States.  These 
detachments  consist  of  able-bodied  volunteers  in  the  junior 
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and  senior  classes.  The  purpose  is  to  train  the  boys  under 
competent  and  expert  supervision,  so  that  when  Universal 
Military  Training  is  adopted  they  can  enter  the  service  phys- 
ically and  morally  prepared,  and  skilled  in  military  funda- 
mentals. 

In  addition,  under  the  leadership  of  Cleveland  Moffett, 
the  Vigilance  Corps  has  been  formed.  Mr.  Moffett,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Alien  Enemies  and  Traitors  of  the 
Society,  is  the  acting  head  of  this  Corps.  Formed  of  picked 
men,  they  are  patrolling  the  streets  of  New  York  and  nearby 
cities  and  towns  daily  and  nightly,  looking  for  cases  of  law 
violations  by  disloyal  men  and  women  street-corner  speakers. 
The  Vigilance  Corps  will  be  extended  throughout  the  United 
States. 

A  CHANCE  TO  SERVE 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  patriotic  citizens 
who  are  unable  to  go  to  the  Front  to  serve  their  country — at 
home.  For  there  are  great  battles  for  freedom  to  be  fought 
right  here  among  us. 

We  are  at  war  with  the  leading  military  nation  of  the 
world.  The  first  of  our  troops  are  now  under  fire  in  France. 
Our  sailors  on  the  high  seas  are  facing  the  attack  of  sub- 
marines. We  have  established  a  line  of  troop  ships.  The 
National  Guard  has  been  called  into  Federal  service.  We 
are  building  enormous  army  camps.  We  have  registered 
10,000,000  young  men  for  service. 

Congress  has  voted  a  war  credit  of  billions.  There  is 
$640,000,000  for  airplanes  alone.  The  navy  yards  are  work- 
ing three  shifts  a  day.  The  shipbuilding  companies  are 
launching  a  fleet  of  wood  and  steel.  The  President,  the 
Cabinet,  Congress,  the  men  in  the  Navy,  those  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  great  army  in  training  camps  are  all  doing  their 
part.    But  that  is  not  enough. 

Since  August,  1914,  German  military  forces  have  trebled 
their  recruiting  capacity.  Today  German  dominion  extends 
from  the  North  Sea,  through  Constantinople,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.     German  armies  are  in  Belgium,  France,  and  Russia. 
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German  aviators  are  repeatedly  bombarding  the  City  of  Lon- 
don.   German  submarines  have  sunk  millions  of  tonnage. 

Well  water  is  poisoned,  aged  citizens  are  coldly  shot 
down,  women  and  girls  are  outraged  in  the  public  squares, 
and  little  children  are  bayoneted,  when  German  troops  enter 
the  towns  of  Belgium  and  France.  It  is  well  that  we  should 
bear  all  this  in  mind,  for  such  atrocities  go  to  show  the  kind 
of  an  enemy  our  troops  are  now  facing  in  the  trenches. 

It  is  further  vital  to  our  immediate  well  being,  and  to 
our  future,  that  we  know  of  such  uncivilized  warfare  and 
of  such  savage  ideals  of  strength;  above  all,  when  we  find 
German  writings  today  filled  with  dreams  of  world  dominion, 
not  only  in  this  present  war  but  "  in  the  wars  to  come." 
The  danger  is  one  that  threatens  the  immediate  safety  and 
future  of  our  democracy. 

In  this  war,  if  you  cannot  go  to  the  front,  you  will  hardly 
be  content  unless  you  are  doing  your  share  at  home,  especially 
when  you  read  of  the  great  disaster  in  Russia  and  of  the 
great  inroads  of  the  German  submarines. 

Germany  today  is  mobilized  to  the  last  man  and  woman, 
and  if  America  is  to  win  this  war,  America  must  mobilize, 
not  only  men  at  the  front,  but  those  at  home.  If  you  are  one 
of  those  at  home,  you  will  want  to  know  how  you  can  best 
help  to  back  up  the  men  in  the  trenches.  Service  at  home 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  give  up  family  obliga- 
tions, or  the  time  necessary  for  earning  your  livelihood. 
Such  service  can  and  should  be  given  in  your  spare  time. 

The  first  thing  you  can  do  is  to  concern  yourself  with 
the  desperate  activities  of  the  German  Empire  in  this  country. 
Some  of  these  activities  are  political;  others  are  attempts  at 
dynamiting  our  war  plants,  spreading  German  propaganda 
through  the  medium  of  peace  talk  or  infecting  our  people 
through  deadly  germs  sold,  or  given  away,  in  the  guise  of 
medicine. 

If  you  are  an  American  citizen,  if  you  believe  in  the  ideal 
of  life,  liberty  and  happiness  for  which  our  forefathers  gave 
their  lives  in  the  Revolution;  if  you  are  not  at  the  front — 
then  it  is  high  time  that  you  aid  in  patriotic  American  work 
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at  home  by  enrolling  in  an  organization  like  the  American 
Defense  Society  which  is  made  up  of  citizens  who,  without 
thought  of  personal  gain,  are  giving  their  time,  enthusiasm 
and  money  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  HOME  DEFENSE  LEAGUES 

Here  are  a  dozen  things  home  guards  can  do:  i.  Sup- 
press local  disorders.  2.  Guard  bridges,  public  buildings,  and 
utilities  and  important  industrial  plants.  3.  Patrol  towns, 
surrounding  country,  rivers,  harbors,  and  sea-coast.  4.  Help 
naturalize  good  citizens;  record  and  supervise  persons  of 
questionable  loyalty.  5.  Cooperate  with  police  and  military, 
city  and  state  government,  and  Defense  Leagues  of  adjoin- 
ing towns.  6.  Organize  mounted  squads,  horse,  motor,  and 
cycle;  provide  uniforms  or  insignia,  night-sticks,  revolvers, 
etc. ;  have  some  system  of  emergency  calls,  and  answer  them ; 
swear  in  firemen,  janitors,  and  trolleymen  as  home  guards 
or  local  police.  7.  Help  take  the  census — military,  industrial, 
farming  and  personal.  8.  Arouse  interest  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  National  Guard,  and  Reserve  Corps ;  get  more 
people  interested  and  at  work  every  day.  9.  Cooperate  with 
the  Board  of  Health  and  Fire  Department;  help  the  Red 
Cross,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  international  organizations. 
10.  Help  enroll  men  for  industrial  service,  as  well  as  enlist 
for  military  service;  help  organize  non-combatant  divisions 
for  national  service.  11.  Register  motors,  vehicles,  etc.,  for 
home  defense  and  military  use.  12.  In  general,  act  as  an 
emergency  police  body,  supplementing  both  the  military  and 
the  police. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  requested  all  Governors  to  or- 
ganize Public  Safety  Commissions  to  administer  war  activi- 
ties in  the  several  states.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  state- 
wide organization  of  Home  Defense  Leagues  which  will  sup- 
plement and  extend  the  activities  of  municipal  governments, 
and  serve  as  local  clearing  houses  for  war  activities  in  every 
community.  Hundreds  of  these  local  leagues  are  already  or- 
ganized under  various  names  and  doing  good  work. 

In  response  to  a  multitude  of  queries,  the  American 
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Defense  Society  submits  the  following  general  scheme  of 
organization  and  activities  for  Home  Defense  Leagues 
throughout  the  country.  While  the  primary  purpose  of  each 
League  is  local  deefnse  and  protection,  it  should  organize 
along  broad  lines  in  contemplation  of  expansion  to  meet  all 
war  demands  which  might  overtax  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  distribute  the  work  according  to  the  character  of 
local  industries,  resources  and  population. 

The  most  efficient  and  progressive  Leagues  have  a  large 
and  well-balanced  General  Committee  including  one  or  more 
members  of  the  municipal  government  and  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  most  influential  and  essential  elements  of 
the  community.  In  common  with  your  municipal  govern- 
ment, assume  that  every  man  and  woman  and  acre  and  in- 
dustry in  your  community  is  under  your  jurisdiction,  and  a 
unit  in  your  League.  This  is  your  field.  Since  all  are  pa- 
triots like  yourself,  you  are  at  liberty  to  call  on  them  for  any- 
thing.   If  they  really  cannot  do  it,  try  some  one  else. 

Organize  one  or  more  companies  of  Home  Guards  of 
loyal  citizens.  They  should  be  physically  fit,  and  of  sober 
habits  and  cool  heads.  Select  men  who  are  over  the  pre- 
scribed military  age,  men  with  families,  business  men  with 
some  leisure  time,  men  in  professional,  scientific,  educational 
and  industrial  pursuits,  who  cannot  be  spared  for  soldiering, 
but  should  continue  their  normal  labors  in  the  community 
with  as  little  interruption  as  possible. 

WHAT   IS   BEING  DONE 

There  are  traitors  in  our  midst,  traitors  and  spies.  The 
American  Defense  Society  and  other  praiseworthy  organiza- 
tions are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  fight  these  enemies  of 
the  Nation.  But  something  more  must  be  done.  Summary 
and  lasting  action  must  be  taken  at  Washington.  Decisions 
must  be  handed  down,  putting  in  black  and  white  for  once 
and  all  just  what  treason  is  and  just  what  punishment  it  shall 
receive.  Only  in  that  way  will  the  present  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  and  confusion  be  eliminated.  How  can  the  situ- 
ation be  handled  under  the  existing  conditions,  when  the 
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police  say  one  thing  and  the  judges  say  another,  and  the  law 
still  another. 

Mr.  MofTett,  in  demanding  that  immediate  action  be 
taken  against  the  "  soap  box  "  traitors,  said: 

"  I  urged  the  American  Defense  Vigilantes  to  make  no 
arrests  on  Saturday  night  in  the  hope  that,  after  all  this  pub- 
licity, the  great  mass  of  patriotic  citizens,  the  Broadway 
throng,  would  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  and 
voluntarily  stop  these  disloyal  attacks  on  our  ally,  England. 
Alas,  not  one  hand  was  lifted,  not  one  voice  was  raised  in 
protest  during  an  hour  of  bitter  insult. 

'  Is  it  possible  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  are  indif- 
ferent to  these  things?  Have  they  no  feeling  of  solidarity 
with  the  great  nation  that  is  guarding  the  high  seas  for  us  ? 
Do  they  not  realize  that  this  soap  box  oratory  is  paid  German 
propaganda,  hiding  behind  the  skirts  of  Ireland? 

"  I  am  not  an  Anglomaniac.  I  am  half  Irish  and,  in 
normal  times,  I  prefer  Ireland  to  England.  But  these  are  not 
normal  times.  These  are  war  times,  when  we  must  stand 
united  against  Germany  or  fall. 

"  A  man  does  not  stop  to  fix  the  plumbing  in  his  house 
when  the  house  is  on  fire.    He  puts  out  the  fire  first. 

"  In  a  cablegram  from  France  published  this  morning 
General  Pershing  deplores  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  this  war.  We  must  listen  to  him.  We 
must  rouse  ourselves.  We  must  act  against  treason.  We 
must  stamp  out  disloyalty  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere. 
We  must  be  ready  to  take  personal  trouble,  glad  to  take  per- 
sonal risks,  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 

"  Let  us  remember  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  white  souls 
of  a  million  dead  soldiers,  American  lads,  our  dear  sons,  will 
be  speaking  to  us  from  their  graves,  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  asking  what  we  did  over  here  to  stand  behind  them ; 
what  we  did  over  here  for  the  cause  of  world  liberty. 

"  Was  it  merely  a  matter  of  talking?  Was  it  merely 
a  matter  of  signing  cheques  and  folding  bandages,  of  cold 
business  efficiency?  Is  that  all;  did  we  face  no  personal  dan- 
ger?    Did  we  suffer  no  personal  inconvenience?     In  what 
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way  did  we  actually,  with  our  own  bodies,  get  into  the 
trenches  of  sedition  here,  into  the  foul  and  slimy  labyrinths 
of  treachery  and  disunion  that  are  spreading  and  burrowing 
into  the  heart  of  this  nation? 

"  That  is  what  the  white  souls  of  a  million  American 
lads,  our  sons,  will  be  asking  us  in  a  year  or  two  from  their 
graves  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  And  we  must  answer 
them.     God,  let  us  answer  worthily." 

Mr.  Moffett  took  further  steps  in  the  matter,  addressing 
to  President  Wilson  the  following  letter : 

'  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  disloyalty  working  in  various 
high  and  low  places  (not  much  disloyalty,  thank  God,  but 
some),  the  time  has  come  when  Americans,  including  the 
police,  must  be  told  clearly  what  is  treason  and  what  is  not 
treason.  What  is  sedition  and  what  is  not  sedition?  How 
far  can  a  street  speaker  go  in  attacking  and  insulting  our 
Allies,  our  flag,  our  most  sacred  traditions?  Are  there  no 
limits  to  the  right  of  free  speech?  If  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guarantees  to  orators  a  certain  wide  latitude 
in  time  of  peace  does  that  latitude  obtain  in  time  of  war, 
when  it  may  constitute  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  ? 

'  I  respectfully  submit,  inasmuch  as  we  have  entered 
this  war  for  the  loftiest  reasons,  for  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
that  we  must  regard  loyalty  to  our  Allies  as  a  sacred  duty 
and  disloyalty  to  our  Allies  as  not  less  treasonable  than  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Those  who  are  not  against 
Germany  are  for  Germany — there  is  no  middle  ground.  Any 
American  who  assails  the  enemies  of  Germany  assails  Amer- 
ica itself.  All  Germans  know  this.  All  Americans  should 
know  it.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  love  England  or 
hate  her — I  myself  am  half  Irish  and  sympathize  with  Irish 
wrongs — that  is  not  the  question  now  ;  the  question  is  whether 
this  nation  is  going  to  fight  or  die? 

"  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a  very  grave  state 
of  affairs  and  I  make  bold  to  urge  that  you  define  clearly  what 
constitute  treason  and  sedition,  and  that  you  deal  vigorously 
with  these  well  attested  evils  of  disloyal  street  speaking-  all 
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over  the  land  by  such  means,  legislative  or  other,  as  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  your  wise  judgment." 

THE    TIME   TO    ACT    IS    NOW 

We  must  prepare  ourselves  spiritually  as  well  as  mater- 
ially for  the  great  struggle  that  is  before  us.  We  must 
rid  ourselves  of  the  forces  of  sedition  and  treason  that  are 
everywhere  manifest  and  strip  ourselves  for  action.  The 
spiritual  soul  of  America  can  and  will  be  touched.  But  let 
it  be  touched  right  away.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  until  the 
lists  of  dead  begin  to  come  in.    Let  us  act  now — 

i.     To  procure  the  legislation  necessary  for 
the  punishment  of  spies  and  traitors. 

2.  To  put  down  anarchy  and  sedition. 

3.  To  suppress  pro-German  propaganda. 

4.  To  stop  all  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

This  is  the  best  and  surest  way  to  whip  the  Hun  in 
America.  Our  Armies,  in  connection  with  those  of  our  brave 
Allies,  can  be  depended  upon  to  whip  him  on  his  foreign 
fronts. 

ERASED 

Thomas  Grant  Springer 

I  DREAMED  I  trod  a  space  of  wave-washed  sand 
Close  to  the  rushes  of  the  raging  sea; 
And  one  who  was  my  guide  and  held  my  hand 
Stopped  as  we  roamed  and  pointed  out  to  me 
A  maiden  writing,  on  the  damp  sea  floor, 

Names  here  and  there  with  aimless  finger  traced. 

But  as  she  wrote  the  hissing  foam  swept  o'er 

Her  handiwork,  and  it  was  all  erased. 
Perplexed,  I  asked  my  guide:   "  Pray  who  is  she? 

Under  the  ebbing  wave  she  wrote  my  name." 
He  said:   "  Men  call  her  Popularity, 

And  what  she  writes  upon  the  sand  is  Fame." 


THE  CREEL  PRESS  CABINET 

an  insight  into  the  censorship 
William  de  Wagstaffe 

GEORGE  CREEL,  the  first  man  to  announce  the  fact 
that  we  were  to  have  a  censorship  during  the  war, 
has  a  policy  of  action  that  seriously  concerns  us.  It 
is  far  from  an  alarming  one.  On  the  contrary  it  should  have 
our  support.  Since  his  appointment  as  Civilian  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  he  has  tried  to  make 
that  policy  clear. 

How  far  the  influence  of  the  Creel  Committee,  as  it  is 
known  in  Washington,  will  affect  the  readers  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  United  States  is  what  we  are  especially  con- 
cerned about. 

Will  the  operations  of  this  committee  establish  a  censor- 
ship over  our  news  to  the  extent  of  hiding  important  facts 
about  the  war,  or  will  it  assist  us  in  getting  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge than  we  should  expect  from  the  regular  channels  of  un- 
censored  news? 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  question.  Since  we  are  at 
war,  our  news  system  required  a  change.  At  least  that  was 
the  reason  for  the  President's  appointment  of  this  committee, 
according  to  Mr.  Creel.  The  secrecy  of  war  plans  had  to  be 
safeguarded,  the  Government  had  to  take  such  charge  of 
Government  news  as  it  deemed  expedient.  But  no  time  was 
there  any  inclination  in  the  minds  of  the  Creel  Committee  to 
edit  the  newspapers,  or  to  suppress  the  facts  of  the  war  from 
the  people.    That  is  the  Creel  side  of  the  question. 

Our  side  of  it  is,  do  we  want  to  read  what  the  Creel  Com- 
mittee propose  we  ought  to  read  ? 

Can  we  rely  on  the  sincerity  of  its  intentions  towards 
letting  us  know  what  is  vital  to  our  interests,  that  is,  the  news 
of  our  men  at  the  front?  According  to  Mr.  Creel  himself, 
we  can,  but  we  must  accept  the  conditions,  which  can  all  be 
summed  up  in  the  grave  fact  that  we  are  at  war,  and  our 
newspaper  talk  must  be  strictly  of  a  kind  that  will  not  give 
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the  enemy  any  premature  information.  Misunderstandings 
have  arisen  on  this  account,  which  the  Creel  Committee  have 
been  trying  to  explain. 

WHAT    THE    CENSORSHIP    IS 

Mr.  Creel  individually,  and  his  six  or  seven  assistants 
who  are  directing  the  difficult  course  laid  out  for  them,  ex- 
pected to  be  misunderstood.  But  it  is  no  longer  a  question 
whether  the  Creel  Committee  is  a  bureau  of  censorship.  The 
point  to  remember  is  that  its  personnel  are  a  unit  attached 
by  Executive  Order  to  the  White  House,  and  answerable  to 
the  President  only. 

In  these  days  it  is  well  to  realize  that  the  White  House 
is  making  a  success  of  everything  it  undertakes;  also  that  it 
is  demonstrating  forethought.  The  22,000  editors  of  this 
country  to  whom  the  President  speaks  through  the  medium 
of  the  Creel  Committee  can  also  banish  the  impression  that 
this  bureau  is  a  censorship  system.  It  may  not  be  talkative, 
it  may  have  certain  definite  reasons  for  reticence,  and  it  may 
be  even  conservative  in  the  character  of  its  news.  But  it 
has  come  to  stay  with  us  during  the  war,  and  it  is  going  to 
continue  to  put  the  stamp  of  Washington  on  its  information. 

Those  editors  who  still  cling  to  the  unquestioned  value  of 
the  "  exclusive  story  "  will  be  discouraged  by  the  purposes  of 
the  Creel  Committee,  just  as  a  great  many  other  people  have 
been  discouraged  by  recent  influences  emanating  from  the 
White  House. 

Washington  has  not  been  pleased  with  the  newspapers 
lately.  Members  of  Congress  have  been  particularly  out- 
spoken in  their  criticism  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  press. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  intelligent  harmony,  they  say,  be- 
tween the  press  of  the  country  and  the  enormous  difficulties 
that  have  overwhelmed  the  men  in  Washington  since  the  dec- 
laration of  war.  These  are  not  personal  views ;  they  are  the 
reflection  of  statements  and  opinions  from  authoritative 
sources.  Perhaps,  if  these  conditions  had  not  developed,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  would  not  have  happened. 
No  one  is  to  blame  for  its  existence  except  the  newspapers 
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themselves.  It  is  the  President's  wish  to  harmonize  the  duties 
of  the  Government  with  the  duties  of  the  press.  With  his 
temperamental  intuition  for  solving  National  problems  in 
the  most  diplomatic  manner,  such  a  committee  as  this  one 
was  to  be  expected. 

It  was  founded  upon  certain  policies,  to  be  conducted  by 
certain  methods,  that  should  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  There  was  to  be  no  censorship  in  the 
definite  sense  of  the  word.  The  Creel  Committee  does  not 
glory  in  the  offices  of  a  censor.  It  cannot  forbid  the  publica- 
tion of  any  manuscript.  It  is  not  empowered  to  examine 
manuscripts  for  that  purpose.  It  cannot  decide  whether  a 
manuscript  is  obnoxious  or  not.  It  is  specifically  understood 
by  the  heads  of  this  committee  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  criticism,  with  opinion,  with  any  editorial  statement 
expressed.  As  each  member  of  the  committee  is  officially  a 
government  officer,  its  services  become  a  voluntary  implica- 
tion to  the  press  of  the  wishes  of  the  Government. 

It  is  not  an  expensive  organization.  There  are  men 
working  in  it  who  are  receiving  no  pay  to  speak  of.  There 
are  no  expensive  salaries.  Special  writers  are  occasionally 
assigned  to  prepare  special  articles,  and  their  work  is  fre- 
quently donated.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  being  done 
in  Washington  just  now,  in  a  hearty,  patriotic  spirit  of  help- 
fulness, without  charge.  It  is  not  talked  about  and  it  is  not 
asked.  The  Creel  Committee  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of  help 
of  this  sort. 

The  offices  of  the  committee  are  modest.  I  asked  one  of 
them  if  they  did  not  soon  expect  to  have  a  marble  building- 
put  up  for  them.  He  resented  the  suggestion.  "  Our  work 
depends  upon  what  we  accomplish,  not  what  we  look  like," 
he  said. 

If  men  were  labeled  as  we  label  our  smokes,  George  Creel 
would  be  marked  "medium."  A  slender,  dark,  small  man,  with 
a  pale  face,  who  wears  his  hair  long,  but  who  affects  no  im- 
portance, and  who  invites  no  special  attention  outwardly. 
His  appointment  by  the  President  as  the  Civilian  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  was  a  surprise.    There  was  the  usual  gos- 
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sip  about  any  man  who  is  pleasantly  placed.  He  was  attacked 
on  the  floor  of  Congress,  he  was  abused  by  the  newspapers, 
he  was  slated  for  immediate  dismissal,  because  of  alleged 
censorship,  but  his  energies  quickened,  and  his  power  in- 
creased. I  was  told  that  just  after  his  appointment  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  like  any  other  reporter,  running  about  from 
one  department  to  the  other  gathering  news,  stuffing  it  in  his 
pockets  or  in  his  hat,  and  rushing  back  to  his  desk  in  the  Navy 
Library  Building.  At  any  rate,  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  the  Committee  was  all  on  Creel's  shoulders,  and  they  are 
not  broad.    That  was  three  months  ago. 

In  that  short  time  he  has  organized  a  government  de- 
partment that  is  as  important  as  any  of  them. 

Of  course  it  was  something  entirely  new,  and  the  trail 
was  unprecedently  hard  to  make.  He  had  the  assistance  of 
the  Cabinet  Officers,  and  no  doubt  the  constant  advice  of  the 
President,  but  the  creative  character  of  the  work  he  had  to 
do.  There  is  probably  no  Government  department  about 
which  less  is  known,  or  about  which  there  is  more  curiosity. 

Practically  it  represents  the  President  as  an  editorial  ad- 
viser to  the  country,  not  through  any  ambition  to  influence 
public  opinion,  but  to  give  the  editors  service.  That  word  is 
the  pervading  character  of  the  work  of  this  Committee.  It  is 
used  in  explanation  of  every  phase  of  their  activities.  The 
scope  of  this  service  is  only  just  opening  out  before  them.  As 
it  grows,  it  will  become  a  clearing  house  for  all  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  say  to  the  newspapers.  Furthermore,  it  will 
become  the  only  channel  through  which  the  newspapers  will 
navigate  their  difficult  course  in  Government  facts  as  they 
emerge  to  the  open  sea  of  conjecture. 

The  plans  now  in  operation  predict  this  as  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  the  work  of  this  Committee. 

THE    CREEL   COMMITTEE 

That  the  "  Creel  Committee,"  as  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information  created  by  the  President  on  April  14th  of 
this  year  is  called  in  Washington,  is  a  paradoxical  organiza- 
tion, and  indifferent  to  the  fact,  was  officially  stated  to  me 
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during  a  day  spent  in  the  Committee's  headquarters  at  10 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  each  man  in  charge  of  a  department  of  the  Creel 
Committee  is  under  the  direct  advice  of  the  White  House, 
they  become  a  duly  appointed  Press  Cabinet  to  the  President. 
If  any  one  of  them  were  requested  to  get  out  a  daily  news- 
paper, they  could  do  it.  By  training  and  experience,  most 
of  them  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the  exclusive  story. 
Their  repression  in  this  respect  is  commendable,  because  they 
are  doubtless  in  a  position  to  supply  what  the  editors  would 
regard  as  "  startling  news." 

The  building  which  they  occupy  in  Washington  hums 
with  the  coveted  news  values  of  private  wires  to  the  desks 
of  the  Cabinet.  What  they  suppress  was  once  known  in  the 
newspaper  office  as  "  scoops."  What  they  release  is  known 
in  the  newspapers  as  "  statements,"  useful  only  when  unat- 
tainable elsewhere.  As  former  newspaper  men  they  have  had 
to  completely  re-organize  their  dispositions,  for  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  of  their  duties  is  to  guard  against  any 
statement  which  will  give  aid  to  the  enemy  getting  to  the 
press.  This  of  course  is  a  universal  caution  with  most  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  in- 
advertently neglected. 

Then  too,  a  great  part  of  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
this  Committee  has  been  to  educate  the  Government  depart- 
ments into  certain  news  values  of  their  work.  The  outside 
reporters  are  given  the  widest  confidence  among  all  officials 
of  the  Government,  and  they  are  expected  to  treat  all  in- 
formation as  confidential. 

Statements  from  the  White  House  will  be  made  by  this 
Committee,  as  will  all  other  matters  of  Government  interest. 
Instead  of  censorship,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  as- 
sist the  newspapers  in  securing  any  information  required. 
In  a  general  way  the  chief  duties  of  the  Committee  compel 
them  to  act  as  judges  of  news  that  it  is  desirable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  release. 

The  members  of  this  Press  Cabinet  are  here  named  in 
the  order  of  their  responsibilities,  although  each  is  burdened 
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with  equal  obligation  to  the  President : 

Chairman George    Creel 

Director  of  Civic  and  Educational  Co-operation, 

Prof.  Guy  Stanton  Foster 

Director  of  News  and  Publicity J.  W.  McConoughy 

Director  of  Four-Minute-Men W.  McCormick  Blair 

Director  of  Vise Edgar  Sisson 

Editor  of  Official  Bulletin E.  S.  Rochester 

Director  of  Syndicate  Department T.  Ames  Brown 

Director  of  Pictures W.  A.  Brady 

THE  MOTIVE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Upon  closer  examination  the  Creel  Committee  becomes 
paradoxical.  With  its  right  hand  it  gives  out  news,  with  its 
left  it  censors  news.  That  is  to  say,  it  censors  news  that  con- 
cerns secret  war  plans.  To  reveal  such  plans  would  put  the 
people  and  the  country  in  danger.  That  is  the  fundamental 
motive  underlying  American  censorship. 

"  The  motive  for  the  establishment  of  this  internal  censorship  is 
not  merely  fear  of  petty  criticism,  but  distrust  of  democratic  common 
sense.  The  officials  fear  that  the  people  will  be  stampeded  by  false 
news  and  sensational  scare  stories. 

"  The  danger  feared  is  real,  but  the  experience  of  Europe  indicates 
that  censorship  regulations  do  not  solve  problems.  A  printed  story  is 
tangible  even  if  false.  It  can  be  denied.  Its  falsity  can  be  proven. 
It  is  not  nearly  as  dangerous  as  false  rumor. 

"  The  atmosphere  created  by  common  knowledge  that  the  news 
is  being  suppressed  is  an  ideal  '  Culture '  for  the  propaganda  of  the 
bacteria  of  enemy  rumors." 

This  in  part,  is  an  official  explanation  of  the  censorship. 
Including  a  great  quantity  of  other  information  issued  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  press  was  asked  to  spread  broadcast  the 
plans  of  the  committee.  George  Creel's  own  foreword  to  this 
pamphlet  is  illuminative: 

"  Belligerent  countries  are  usually  at  pains  to  veil  in  secrecy  all 
operations  of  censorship.  Rules  and  regulations  are  issued  as  '  private 
and  confidential/  Each  pamphlet  is  numbered  and  the  recipient  held 
to  strict  accountability  for  its  safe  and  secret  keeping.  The  committee 
on  Public  Information  has  decided  against  this  policy,  and  the  press 
is  at  liberty  to  give  full  publicity  to  this  communication.     It  is  well  to 
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let  the  people  know  just  what  it  is  this  committee  desires,  so  that  there 
may  be  the  least  impairment  of  public  confidence  in  the  printed  in- 
formation presented  to  it." 

Public  confidence  has  been  in  the  keeping  of  the  editors 
so  long  without  interference  by  the  people  that  in  this  premise 
the  Creel  Committee  undertook  a  difficult  task.  Even  the 
President's  effort  to  assist  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in 
the  following  statement  was  not  entirely  convincing. 

The  President  said: 

"  I  can  imagine  no  greater  disservice  to  the  country  than  to 
establish  a  system  of  censorship  that  would  deny  to  the  people  of  a 
free  Republic  like  our  own  their  indisputable  right  to  criticize  their 
own  public  officials.  While  exercising  the  great  powers  of  the  office 
I  hold,  I  would  regret  in  a  crisis  like  the  one  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  to  lose  the  benefit  of  patriotic  and  intelligent  criticism." 

In  European  countries  the  censors  are  arbitrary.  They 
decide  whether  editorial  opinion,  criticism,  phraseology,  and 
the  purposes  in  the  publications  are  permissible  in  a  country 
at  war.  They  have  absolute  authority  to  suspend  any  publi- 
cation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  censorship  has  been  found  necessary 
because  of  the  spy  system  of  the  enemy.  The  work  of  the 
Creel  Committee  therefore  becomes  only  a  small  part  of  the 
espionage  system  of  the  United  States  Government. 

1  We  are  at  war/'  says  Creel.  And  a  Washington  cor- 
respondent trained  to  the  highest  efficiency  in  discovering  ac- 
curate news,  replies,  "  I  know  it,  but  why  should  I  have  to  be 
told  by  your  committee?  " 

Creel  has  an  oriental  expression,  inscrutably  cunning, 
and  when  he  is  confronted  with  this  perfectly  legitimate  ob- 
jection to  censorship  he  says  something  like  this :  "  I  cannot 
be  quoted.  I  cannot  give  any  opinion.  You  must  see  the 
reasons  for  censorship  yourself.  Be  amiable  and  recognize 
that  the  Government  asks  you  to  censor  these  facts.''  Or: 
"'There  is  no  penalty  for  violation  of  these  rules  we  give  you, 
excepting  that  which  binds  us  all  to  the  protection  of  the  flag 
against  the  enemy." 

Still  the  attitude  of  the  editors  towards  Creel  has,  in 
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some  instances,  been  openly  belligerent.  They  have  chal- 
lenged him.  They  have  published  articles  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  the  committee,  and  then  written  Washington  asking 
what  is  the  penalty  for  the  deed. 

THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 

There  is  no  penalty.  The  rules  are  merely  submitted  to 
the  press  as  an  expression  of  the  Government's  wishes.  The 
rules  are  not  arbitrary.  For  instance,  here  are  some  of  the 
most  important  classes  of  "taboo"  information: 

Information  in  regard  to  the  train  or  boat  movement  of  troops. 
Such  information  is  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  dangerous 
and  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

Information  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  disclose  the  number 
or  identity  of  troops  in  the  expeditionary  forces  abroad. 

Information  tending  to  disclose  the  names  of  line  officers  in  ex- 
peditionary forces  and  reference  to  individual  units  of  these  forces. 
Only  names  of  star!  officers  are  permissible, 

Information  calculated  to  disclose  the  location  of  permanent  bases 
abroad. 

Information  of  the  arrival  at  any  European  port  of  American  war 
vessels,  transports,  or  any  portion  of  an  expeditionary  force,  com- 
batant, or  non-combatant,  until  announcement  is  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Information  of  the  locality,  number,  or  identity  of  warships  be- 
longing to  our  own  Navy  or  to  the  navies  of  any  country  at  war  with 
Germany.  Papers  published  in  ports  should  with  especial  care  refrain 
from  giving  information  to  enemy  agents  in  regard  to  ships  stationed 
or  calling  at  such  ports.  Because  dangerous  news  is  known  locally,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  can  be  safely  published.  Non-publication  of 
dangerous  news  obliges  the  enemy  to  rely  on  spies  actually  in  the 
localities  concerned,  thus  adding  difficulties  and  delay  in  its  trans- 
mission, jj 

Information  of  the  identities  of  American  merchant  ships  defend- 
ing themselves  against  submarines,  and  the  identities  of  their  captains, 
their  gun  crews,  their  crews.  No  matter  from  which  side  of  the  ocean 
comes  the  news,  it  is  asked  that  this  information  be  withheld  from 
publication.  Editors  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  cooperation 
to  withhold  from  the  enemy  such  information  as  might  expose  the 
officers  and  men  of  merchant  ships  to  the  danger  of  cruel  and  out- 
rageous reprisal. 
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Information  of  the  laying  of  mines  or  mine  fields  or  of  any  harbor 
defenses. 

Information  of  the  aircraft  and  appurtenances  used  at  Govern- 
ment aviation  schools  for  experimental  tests  under  military  authority. 

Information  of  the  train  or  boat  schedules  of  traveling  official 
missions  in  transit  through  the  United  States. 

Information  of  the  transportation  of  munitions,  or  of  war  ma- 
terial. 

It  would  be  no  hardship  to  the  people  if  these  rules  were 
compelling  and  in  most  instances  the  press  have  adopted  them 
automatically,  which  they  would  have  done  in  any  event,  per- 
haps. It  was  stated  that  the  President  favored  a  law  that 
would  incur  a  penalty  upon  the  newspapers  if  they  violated 
these  rules.  Creel  himself  did  not  favor  it.  His  influence 
in  the  matter  was  not  the  deciding  factor,  of  course,  but  his 
suggestions  abated  the  President's  inclination. 

That  this  committee  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  parts 
of  the  national  welfare  is  clearly  indicated,  for  Creel  is  doing 
his  best  to  harmonize  the  war  secrets  of  the  Government  with 
the  demands  of  the  people  for  quick,  accurate  news.  This  is 
expressed  in  every  department  of  the  committee.  Some  of 
the  departments,  however,  digress  entirely  from  the  idea  of 
censorship.  They  exist  only  to  exploit  the  rush  and  efficiency 
of  war  preparations,  or,  they  exist  to  arouse  the  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  with  the  feeling,  the  im- 
pulses of  war. 

"  We  are  not  tightly  in  the  grip  of  war.  The  people  do 
not  all  understand  that  we  are  really  at  war/'  said  one  of  the 
committee.  It  is  this  assumption  perhaps  that  irritates  the 
patriotism  of  the  press,  because  to  some  extent  it  is  true.  The 
problem  which  Creel  is  disentagling  is  the  impression  that  the 
committee  is  a  publicity  bureau  forced  upon  the  press  by  the 
White  House.  The  temporary  confusion  of  Government 
policies  puts  the  Creel  Committee  among  the  paradoxes  of 
this  epoch-making  period  in  American  history. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Take  the  department  of  the  committee,  rather  flamboy- 
antly announced  as  "  The  Department  of  Educational  and 
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Civic  Cooperation/'  under  the  direction  of  an  American  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  was  lifted  bodily 
from  the  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  Far  West  into 
Government  service.  A  college  man,  through  and  through, 
his  duties  involve  the  preparation,  editing,  selection  of  mate- 
rial that  will  inspire  the  instincts  of  patriotism  and  war.  It 
is  issued  by  the  committee  in  pamphlet  form.  The  series  is 
called  the  "  Red,  White,  and  Blue  Books/'  One  of  them  is 
entitled  "  How  the  War  Came  to  America."  They  are  issued 
in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  distributed  broadcast.  The} 
are  war  propaganda  of  America  for  Americans.  A  pam- 
phlet entitled  "  General  Sherman's  Warning,  A  Plea  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Press  to  De-Limit  the  News/'  has  also  been 
issued.  It  may  enjoy  the  distinction  of  having  coined  a  new 
composite  word,  "  de-limit/' 

A  reprint  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
April  2nd,  19 17,  elaborately  annotated,  is  another  valuable 
pamphlet,  because  it  emphasizes  the  leading  facts  that 
brought  us  into  the  war.  Recently  two  professors  of  a  West- 
ern college  wrote  a  helpful  series  of  articles  for  the  American 
soldiers  in  camp.  They  donated  their  work  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  soldiers  will  have  to  read  it.  Nothing  that  this 
department  is  doing  has  anything  to  do  with  censorship.  Its 
effect  upon  those  people  who  read  Government  pamphlets  is 
to  drive  home  the  President's  ideas  of  what  we  are  in  the  war 
for.  It  is  propaganda  of  high  order,  frank  publicity  matter. 
The  country  is  being  flooded  with  it,  and  more  of  it  is  to  come. 

The  professor  talks  about  his  duties  enjoyably,  and  the 
committee  are  pleased  with  his  success,  but  the  material  can 
all  be  stamped  "  patriotism,"  which  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  country  are  doing  industriously,  in  language  that  the  peo- 
ple understand.  There  is  no  room  in  the  newspapers  for  this 
sort  of  pamphlet  material;  there  is  a  predisposition  among 
the  reading  public  that  pamphlets  are  dry  reading. 

Another  department  of  the  Creel  Committee  is  oddly 
called  "  the  Department  of  the  Four-Minute  Men."  It  sounds 
colonial,  but  it  is  essentially  modern.  Two  alert  and  business- 
like young  men,  of  the  sort  that  are  supposed  to  have  a 
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"  punch/'  are  in  charge.  They  have  organized  an  army  of 
four-minute  speakers,  who  appear  in  the  motion  picture  thea- 
tres of  the  country,  and  speak  for  four  minutes  on  Govern- 
ment topics. 

"  Our  campaign  is  intended  to  get  results,  and  we  are 
getting  them,"  said  the  chief  of  the  department. 

Obviously,  the  needs  of  promotion,  for  which  this  com- 
mittee was  partly  formed,  are  well  attended  to.  There  is  an 
element  of  business  in  this  promotion  side  of  the  committee's 
work,  that  is  justified  by  the  enormous  necessities  of  the 
Treasury  just  now.  These  two  young  men  are  conducting  this 
department  in  their  shirt  sleeves.  There  is  no  formality  about 
them.  They  remind  one  of  the  advance  agents  of  a  big  show. 
The  men  who  make  the  speeches  in  the  motion  picture  houses 
are  volunteers  and  usually  selected  for  their  local  popularity. 
This  plan  saves  the  Government  traveling  expenses.  The 
speeches  are  outlined  in  Washington,  and  read  by  the  speak- 
ers. They  are  usually  appeals  for  contributions  to  the  vari- 
ous Government  funds  required  to  prosecute  the  war.  The 
result  of  this  campaign  has  been  successful,  and  has  helped 
to  arouse  the  few  lukewarm  Americans  who  need  such  treat- 
ment. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  department  devoted  to  the  interesting 
game  of  advertising.  The  Government  has  gone  in  heavily 
for  this  form  of  patriotic  appeal  since  the  war.  The  "  De- 
partment of  the  Four-Minute  Men  "  has  demonstrated,  to  the 
tune  of  millions  of  dollars,  that  advertising  pays. 

THE  MEN  BEHIND 

The  closer  we  get  to  the  actual  workrooms  of  the  com- 
mittee the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  President  and  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  are  in  direct  control. 

For  instance,  take  that  unique  and  exclusive  publication, 
"  The  Official  Bulletin,"  which  has  caused  so  many  editorial 
misgivings  as  to  its  station  in  life.  It  bears  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement  on  its  brow:  "  Published  daily  under  or- 
der of  the  President  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
George  Creel,  Chairman." 
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It  is  small  in  size,  but  fat  with  news,  a  tabloid  edition  of 
unpublished  facts  that  have  failed  to  seize  the  interest  of  the 
Washington  correspondent.  There  are  readers  to  whom  the 
'  Official  Bulletin  "  may  seem  too  unpretentious  for  a  Presi- 
dential organ,  but  to  the  majority  of  readers  it  will  be  as  in- 
teresting as  the  ticker  news  service.  In  its  makeup  it  has  all 
the  brevity,  the  unexpected  thrill,  the  cold  conservatism  of 
official  fact  that  distinguishes  the  ticker.  You  turn  its  pages 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  suspense,  for  as  you  read  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  appointment,  your  eye  slides  down  the 
column  and  you  come  upon  a  headline  like  this :  "  Rescue  by 
American  Warship  of  Survivors  of  Mexican  Colony,  After 
Spending  Years  on  Barren  Island  Battling  Against  Disease 
and  Death,  Described  by  Its  Commodore." 

The  headlines  are  the  chief  sensation;  the  article  itself 
is  an  official  report.  The  editor  is  E.  S.  Rochester,  and  his 
days  are  spent  in  condensing  the  official  orders  and  Govern- 
ment instructions  of  each  hour  into  form  for  reading.  Re- 
cently the  appointments  of  the  officers  for  the  National  Army 
were  placed  in  his  hands.  The  complete  list  of  names  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Bulletin.  It  is  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  an 
official  organ  is  necessary  for  the  Government,  as  a  Record 
is  necessary  for  Congress. 

But  there  is  no  political  meaning  to  the  "  Official  Bulle- 
tin," no  taint  of  personal  gossip,  no  sporting  column,  no  so- 
ciety column,  no  feature  stories  highly  seasoned.  The  only 
interest  the  Bulletin  has  is  as  a  record  of  the  Government's 
business.  Its  very  modesty  of  form  justifies  its  character  in 
the  field  of  publications.  It  has  no  competition.  It  belongs 
to  the  plan  of  Government  advertising,  and  as  such  is  most 
legitimate. 

A  vital  artery  of  the  Creel  Committee  is  "  The  News 
and  Publicity  Department."  It  receives  official  statements, 
sifts  the  changing  facts  of  the  war  as  they  affect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  distributes  them  directly  to  the  news 
editors  of  the  country,  or  suppresses  them  till  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee  they  can  be  safely  released.  Time,  the  de- 
ciding factor,  is  the  supreme  test  of  censorship.    It  is  not  the 
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object  of  this  department  to  hide  the  fact  so  much  as  to  avoid 
being  premature  with  it. 

J.  W.  McConoughy,  in  charge  of  this  department,  is  a 
six-foot  reporter  drafted  from  an  evening  newspaper  in 
New  York.  He  is  the  umpire  of  the  daily  censorship  game. 
Secret  moves  of  the  Government  are  within  his  reach.  At 
his  elbow  are  four  telephones,  two  leading  directly  to  the  pri- 
vate ears  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  other  two  are  outside  wires.  From  the  Govern- 
ment building  comes  the  news,  primarily  viseed  by  special 
censors.  The  "  copy  "  is  read  by  McConoughy,  edited  if  nec- 
essary, rewritten  if  desirable,  sent  to  the  stenographer's 
room,  put  on  the  wire  for  the  editors,  for  immediate  release. 
As  it  is  generally  understood  that  all  official  statements  are 
submitted  first  to  the  committee,  there  is  no  confusion  of  out- 
going Government  news. 

For  instance,  when  the  announcements  from  the  War 
Department  of  the  commissions  issued  to  the  men  who  have 
been  training  in  the  officers'  camps  were  ready  to  be  sent  out, 
the  way  in  which  this  work  should  be  done  was  referred  to 
the  committee.  To  release  the  entire  list  at  once  would  have 
choked  the  telegraph  line.  So  it  was  decided  to  issue  the 
names  in  batches  of  4,000,  so  that  the  telegraph  wires  would 
not  be  overburdened.  This  is  only  one  example  of  fore- 
thought in  the  difficult  business  of  transmitting  a  kind  of 
news  that  is  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is  in 
such  news  as  this  that  one  can  realize  the  need  for  a  censor- 
ship judgment,  for  a  kindly  supervision  of  the  facts  that  will 
grow  out  of  war,  in  the  interests  of  America  at  large.  All 
statements  iss  ;ed  from  Government  departments  are  sent  to 
this  editor  of  the  Creel  Committee  for  final  O.  K.  Upon  his 
judgment  rests  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  for  the  sort 
of  news  the  Government  wishes  to  issue,  and  that  is  why  he 
has  at  his  elbow  a  direct  wire  to  the  managers  of  our  national 
welfare.  There  is  very  little  confusion  of  judgment,  because 
all  the  working  staff  of  the  Creel  Committee  are  in  remark- 
able accord.  A  reporter  appeared  at  the  editor's  desk  with  a 
typewritten  statement  from  one  of  the  departments. 
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"  But  Mr.  Creel  will  not  give  out  any  statement  today," 
said  the  editor  positively. 

"  So  I  understood,"  said  the  reporter,  "  but  here  is  a 
statement  given  out  by  Mr.  Creel." 

The  editor  hesitated  a  moment,  read  the  statement  care- 
fully, and  did  what  any  one  of  the  committee  would  have  done, 
went  at  once  to  Creel's  office  for  a  decision. 

This  illustrates  the  guardianship  which  the  editors  of 
the  Creel  Committee  maintain  over  such  news  as  thev  are 
entitled  to  direct.  In  the  case  of  a  technical  description  of  an 
engineering  problem  in  the  war,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  rewritten  by  one  of  the  editors  of  the  committee.  Such  a 
situation  actually  occurred,  and  the  article,  rewritten  from 
technical  information,  was  widely  published  after  being  sent 
out. 

"  But  why  couldn't  you  have  given  that  technical  pam- 
phlet to  the  reporters,  and  let  them  write  it  up  themselves?" 
McConoughy  was  asked. 

"  It  was  important  that  the  technical  facts  should  be 
correctly  stated,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  doing  the  news- 
papers a  service,  by  preparing  that  work  for  them,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  an  editor  is  on  duty  for 
the  Creel  Committee.  The  idea  is  to  provide  useful  service 
for  the  newspapers.  Should  any  important  statement  or 
piece  of  news  concerning  the  war  find  its  way  to  any  news- 
paper, it  can  be  immediately  and  authoritatively  confirmed 
by  the  editor  of  the  Creel  Committee  on  duty  at  the  time.  Tie 
can  be  reached  at  his  desk  by  long-distance  telephone.  He 
can  reach  the  President  or  any  cabinet  officer  from  his  desk 
at  any  moment.  That  is  really  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
President's  Press  Cabinet,  to  be  of  genuine  service  to  the  peo- 
ple in  our  great  crisis,  and  to  inspire  our  efficiency  and  our 
help  for  the  Government. 


HOW  OUR   RESERVE    OFFICERS 

ARE  MADE 

Captain  Edward  Lyell  Fox 

THE  lives  of  the  men  in  the  vast  National  Army  called 
to  the  colors  are  in  the  hands  of  a  new  type  of  officer. 
Likewise  their  health,  morals,  spiritual  forces  and 
fighting  efficiency.  Obviously  an  enormous  responsibility — 
both  to  the  men  whom  they  command  and  to  our  country  who 
commands  them.  Hurling,  as  we  are,  regiment  upon  regi- 
ment into  the  battle  front  of  our  Allies,  the  responsibility  of 
each  of  these  officers  who  has  come  out  of  the  reserve  offi- 
cers' training  camps  becomes  stupendous.  Upon  their  fit- 
ness for  war  the  decision  rests.  Are  the  conquering  dreams 
of  Germany's  insane  "  military  party  "  to  become  realized,  or 
is  the  world  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  With  France 
bled  horribly,  with  the  man  power  of  Great  Britain  heavily 
drafted,  with  Russia  in  evolution,  it  is  the  bare  truth  that  our 
cause  depends  upon  the  new  National  Army.  What  of  the 
men  who  will  officer  it?  For  an  army  cannot  rise  above  its 
officers.    Are  these  new  officers  fitted  for  their  tasks  ? 

During  this  war  the  writer  has  been  a  correspondent  in 
the  field  with  the  armies  of  the  enemy.  He  endeavored  to 
make  the  best  of  his  opportunity  to  learn  where  Germany 
was  weak  and  where  she  was  strong.  He  had  impressed 
upon  him  the  efficiency  and  "  iron  discipline  "  of  the  Kaiser's 
legions,  and  in  considering  our  new  officer  corps  he  bears 
that  in  mind.  He  is  measuring  the  men  who  in  August  were 
commissioned  in  the  reserve  officers'  training  camps,  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  ruthless  Teutonic  war  machine,  and  the 
comparison  does  not  discourage  him — the  contrary. 

On  May  14  of  this  year  some  forty  odd  thousand  picked 
men  were  sent  to  improvised  officers'  schools  located  through- 
out our  country.  These  camps  were  in  charge  of  picked  men 
of  our  small  but  amazingly  efficient  regular  army.  To  these 
camps  were  detailed  picked  officers  as  instructors.  They  were 
men  who  were  specialists  in  their  branches  of  the  service — 
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men  who  had  instructed  at  West  Point,  whose  names  mean 
something  in  military  circles,  shrewd  judges,  too,  of  men, 
good  psychologists. 

At  their  disposal  were  all  the  lessons  of  the  European  War 
— data  gathered  from  all  the  battle  fronts  by  that  body  which 
never  sleeps,  the  War  College  of  our  General  Staff.  What 
the  French  and  English  had  learned  by  bitter  experience  their 
commissions  gave  gladly  to  our  military  men  in  Washington. 
What  the  Germans  and  Austrians  had  likewise  learned  to 
their  cost  also  was  in  the  archives  of  our  War  College.  Our 
military  men  detailed  to  the  Central  Powers  before  we  en- 
tered the  war  had  been  on  the  job.  So  we  have  the  unique 
situation  of  our  country  having  a  war  forced  upon  it,  but  at 
its  disposal  all  the  up-to-the-minute  truths  of  war  learned 
by  frightful  loss  of  life  on  Europe's  battlefields,  and  this 
knowledge  has  been  imported  to  the  men  who  are  now  officer- 
ing the  National  Army. 

That  insignia,  U.  S.  R.,  on  the  collars  of  men  in  khaki 
stands  for  something.  It  means  United  States  Reserve  and 
that  the  wearer  is  an  officer  of  the  National  Army.  But  it 
means  something  more  than  that.  It  means  that  he  is  an 
efficient  officer.  It  means  that  he  has  a  commission  because 
he  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  it.  If  there  is  an  idea  still 
lingering  that  to  get  a  commission  all  a  man  had  to  do  was 
to  enroll  in  one  of  those  camps  in  May  and  then  use  a  little 
political  pull — let  it  go  by  the  boards.  The  writer  knows  bet- 
ter. He  has  just  come  out  of  one  of  those  training  camps. 
He  saw  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  men  dropped 
for  inefficiency.  He  saw  his  own  battery  start  with  174  men, 
and  at  the  end  only  54  of  them  had  won  U.  S.  R.  artillery 
commissions.  He  knows  of  a  man  who  boasted  of  political 
pull  and  who  was  dropped  for  failing,  and  who  tried  "  pull" 
to  get  reinstated  and  what  the  "  pull  "  got  him — nothing.  He 
knows  that  on  the  bulletin  boards  of  all  these  camps  were 
posted  copies  of  a  telegram  from  Washington.  It  gave  notice 
that  anyone  attempting  to  use  "  pull  "  would  come  to  grief, 
and  those  who  did  try  found  the  promise  kept.  So  let  us  clear 
away  an  idea — if  it  exists — that  these  new  officers  of  the 
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National  Army  hold  commissions  for  any  reasons  save  those 
of  efficiency. 

As  to  that  efficiency — first,  physically:  The  fat  man,  the 
underweight  man,  they  are  not  desired.  Under  the  terrific 
stress  of  war  they  become  charges.  They  burden  the  hospital 
department.  Often  unable  to  be  on  hand  when  needed,  they 
necessitate  a  shifting  around  of  officers,  causing  a  shortage  of 
efficient  officers.  They  breed  lack  of  discipline.  So,  not  con- 
tent with  the  first  physical  examination  that  all  candidates 
had  to  pass  before  being  enrolled  in  the  training  camps,  the 
army  medical  authorities,  midway  through  the  course,  or- 
dered another  test.  Every  candidate  was  examined  a  second 
time.  Defects  brought  out  by  a  month  and  a  half  of  gruel- 
ling physical  and  mental  work  were  revealed,  and  no  matter 
how  good  the  man's  record,  out  he  went  if  he  could  not  pass 
the  physical  test. 

I  have  in  mind  an  American,  honorably  discharged  as  a 
Captain  from  the  Canadian  army,  a  veteran  of  west  front 
campaigning.  The  medical  test  showed  him  not  up  to  the 
mark  and  he  was  at  once  dropped.  A  week  later  he  visited 
camp  in  his  Canadian  uniform.  He  had  been  recommissioned 
in  Toronto,  but  Uncle  Sam  did  not  want  him.  Not  that  per- 
sonally and  as  far  as  his  ability  went  he  was  not  desirable  in 
every  way,  but  physically  he  was  off.  I  record  that  to  show7 
how  strict  our  War  Department  has  made  the  qualifications 
for  these  new  officers.  I  could  tell  of  other  men,  fine  speci- 
mens save  for  some  one  defect,  men  who  pleaded  with  the 
medical  officers  to  pass  them.    But  the  rule  was  immutable. 

Consider  now  the  character  test  to  which  these  new 
officers  were  put:  Most  of  them  were  accustomed  to  easy 
lives — men  out  of  business  life,  their  only  exercise  the  golf 
club  of  the  week  end ;  also  there  were  the  younger  men  from 
the  easy  life  of  college,  with  habits  of  luxury,  many  of  them. 
For  three  months  they  were  compelled  to  arise  at  5  :40  in  the 
morning,  work  steadily,  physically  and  mentally,  with  but  a 
brief  hour  out  at  meal  time,  until  9:30  at  night.  They  were 
allowed  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays  to  themselves — if 
they  were  foolish  enough  to  take  it.     For  to  accomplish  the 
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work  a  man  had  to  spend  all  his  off  time  studying.  Do  you 
feel  you  could  stick  to  that  routine  day  after  day  for  three 
months  without  "  going  stale,"  without  coming  to  detest  it? 
Those  who  could  stick  are  the  men  who  are  officers  of  the 
National  Army  today. 

Also,  when  the  camps  opened  orders  were  posted  prohib- 
iting drinking  and  gambling.  I  know  of  commissions  that 
were  lost  because  men  did  not  place  the  desire  to  obey  those 
orders  above  the  desire  to  please  themselves.  Little  things, 
so-called,  weeded  out  others.  A  man  offered  an  office  clerk 
$5.00  if  he  would  learn  whether  the  Captain  had  recom- 
mended him  for  a  commission.  He  was  discharged 
from  camp  two  days  later.  A  man  went  on  one 
of  those  week-end  trips  to  visit  a  girl,  and  he  drew  a 
discharge.  Not  because  of  the  trip,  one  imagines,  but  be- 
cause he  was  heard  to  boast  about  it.  Another  man's  conver- 
sation developed  German  sympathy — the  gate  opened  for 
him.  All  that  shows  pretty  careful  combing,  and  all  the  men 
in  the  camps  were  combed  before  they  received  their  com- 
missions. 

As  to  their  fitness  to  command — for  a  man  could  be  per- 
fect in  points  and  still  not  fit  to  command.  Discipline  and  the 
habits  of  life  of  a  civilian — are  they  compatible  ?  Most  of  the 
men  who  went  to  the  camps  were  not  used  to  military  discip- 
line. They  got  it.  They  acquiesced  to  it.  They  were  willing 
to  be  taught  how  to  obey.  By  being  subjected  to  hard  discip- 
line themselves  they  were  made  fit  to  administer  it.  Picture  a 
man  in  the  thirties,  who  has  made  his  way  in  the  business 
world,  being  told  by  a  lieutenant  ten  years  his  junior  that  he 
must  sew  his  hat  cord  and  not  leave  it  free  to  slip  around. 
Imagine  the  older  man,  accustomed  in  a  business  office  to  or- 
dering subordinates  around,  obeying  the  lieutenant  without 
hesitation.  That  happened  a  score  of  times.  If  the  man 
could  not  obey  he  was  not  fit  to  command. 

In  the  field  he  would  be  apt  to  "  know  more  "  than  his 
superiors.  Then  the  ability  to  think  quickly,  to  issue  orders, 
to  exact  swift  obedience,  to  forget  self-consciousness  and  to 
instruct  men  in  a  way  that  would  hold  their  attention — 
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those  points  were  sought  for  in  the  camps  and  in  the  men 
who  were  commissioned — and  they  were  found.  Day  after 
day,  a  different  man  would  be  called  from  the  ranks.  The 
instructor  would  inform  him  to  act  as  Captain.  Then  and 
there  that  man  had  to  make  good  on  the  "  ability  to  com- 
mand." He  had  to  keep  thinking  quickly  to  give  the  orders 
necessary  to  evolute  the  company  into  the  formations  that  the 
instructor  would  demand.  He  had  to  issue  his  orders  snap- 
pily,  clearly  and  loudly.  For  it  is  a  psychologic  truth  that 
just  as  your  delivery  is  in  executing  orders,  so  are  the  men 
going  to  execute  them.  The  issuance  of  orders  in  a  leisurely 
tone  means  that  they  are  going  to  be  executed  in  a  leisurely 
manner.  And  the  National  Army  is  being  made  into  one  of 
snap  and  dash. 

The  man  who  got  out  in  front  of  the  company  and  gave 
orders  weakly  because  the  men  were  his  bunk  mates  failed. 
I  recall  one  man  called  out  to  lead  the  company.  Around 
quarters  he  was  a  most  pleasant,  witty,  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. Because  he  was  such,  some  of  the  men  in  the  com- 
pany thought  they  could  take  things  easy  when  he  was  called 
out  to  act  as  captain.  "  When  we're  in  the  barracks,"  he 
bawled  at  them,  as  soon  as  a  disposition  to  loaf  was  obvious, 
"  you're  Jack  and  I'm  Bill.  Today  I'm  captain  and  you  fel- 
lows are  here  to  obey  my  orders,  and  if  you  don't  obey  them 
as  smartly  as  I  think  you  ought  to  I'll  keep  you  drilling  out 
here  till  your  tongues  hang  out."  Need  I  add  that,  every- 
thing else  being  up  to  the  mark,  he  got  his  commmission  ? 

The  quality  of  holding  the  attention  of  men  while  in- 
structing them  was  a  quality  much  sought  after.  The  United 
States  Reserve  officers  are  now  instructing  the  National 
Army.  From  time  to  time  in  camp  men  were  called  out  from 
the  ranks  to  conduct  classes,  and  the  way  they  did  it  was  care- 
fully noted  down  by  the  instructor.  It  takes  a  good  psychol- 
ogist to  hold  the  attention  of  men  for  an  hour  on  a  purely  tech- 
nical subject.  But  it  can  be  done,  by  enlivenment,  and  those 
men  who  showed  they  could  do  it  were  rated  high.  Consider 
what  an  asset  it  is  to  be  able  to  interest  the  men  of  the  new 
National  Army — the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  entirely 
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ignorant  of  military  things — in  the  essentials  of  military  sci- 
ence with  which  they  have  suddenly  been  brought  face  to  face ! 

I  know  this  of  the  artillery:  If  you  interest  the  men  in  the 
horses,  in  the  guns  and  what  the  guns  are  capable  of,  if  you 
get  them  to  like  their  horses  and  their  equipment  and  to  take 
care  of  them  and  perfect  themselves  in  their  use,  you  cannot 
help  but  have  an  interested  battery.  And  if  you  know  human 
nature  as  well  as  your  branch  of  the  military  science  you  can- 
not but  help  attaining  military  efficiency. 

Yes,  the  reserve  officers  know  their  profession.  When 
they  were  commissioned  they  had  learned  enough  of  it  to 
realize  what  an  awful  lot  there  is  to  learn.  That  is  a  good 
sign.  For  the  man  who  knows  little  of  military  science  in- 
variably believes  that  he  knows  it  all.  A  good  measure  of  the 
reesrve  officers  is  the  field  artillery,  for  modern  tactics  have 
made  it  necessary  that  the  artillery  officer  has  quite  a  good 
idea  of  the  way  infantry  and  cavalry  fight  as  well  as  his  own 
arm.  You  see,  the  artillery  today  works  in  close  co-operation 
with  those  other  arms.  The  guns  must  help  their  infantry 
and  cavalry  on  the  attack  and  defense.  Also,  the  good  artil- 
lery officer  must  have  an  idea  of  how  the  enemy,  the  Germans, 
use  their  troops  on  defense  and  attack.  So  we  in  the  artillery 
have  studied  those  things. 

Let  me  show  you  how  shrewdly  the  brains  of  the  United 
States  military  establishment  worked  that  out.  The  camp 
course  was  three  months.  During  the  first  month  we  in  the 
artillery  never  saw  a  field  gun.  We  were  infantry.  Then  we 
dropped  it  and  became  artillerymen.  But  we  did  not  forget 
the  "  doughboys."  Every  so  often,  while  immersed  in  the 
guns,  we  would  receive  a  lecture  on  infantry  and  cavalry  by 
particularly  proficient  officers  in  those  branches.  We  were 
given  confidential  books  prepared  for  the  training  camps  by 
the  War  College  division  of  the  General  Staff.  The  contents 
of  these  books  were  not  assigned  as  lessons,  but  it  was  up  to 
us  to  digest  their  contents  in  our  spare  hours.  Those  of  us 
who  did  made  ourselves  just  that  more  efficient,  and  what 
wonder  books  those  were !  One  saw  in  them  diagrams  of  how 
the  German  infantry  attacked  at  Verdun.     One  thought  of 
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that  formation  in  terms  of  artillery  and  figured  out 
how  best  to  decimate  it  with  the  fire  of  our  guns. 
One  learned  how  the  English  and  French  attacked. 
One  had  at  one's  disposal  the  translation  of  a  most 
remarkable  series  of  articles  written  for  a  German 
military  publication  by  a  German  artillery  major.  They 
were  lines  brimming  with  valuable  lessons  gained  at  bitter 
cost  to  him  in  the  field.  And  one  gloated  over  the  fact  that 
there  at  least  was  once  where  the  Kaiser's  censorship  had 
slipped  in  letting  such  valuable  stuff  get  into  print  where  it 
could  be  seen  by  our  alert  and  able  military  attaches  in 
Europe  and  sent  back  to  us. 

We  were  lectured  on  explosives  and  their  use  in  the  war 
today  by  an  English  inspector  of  ammunition  in  America. 
The  point  is  that  we  have  not  wasted  any  time  with  fluff. 
We  have  not  studied  military  history — which  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  is  fluff,  but  which  is  quite  useless  to  us  in  our  pres- 
ent work.  What  we  needed  and  what  we  got  was:  How 
are  they  doing  it  in  Europe  ?  How  can  we  better  their  meth- 
ods?   How,  how,  HOW! 

Practical  instruction  was  the  keynote,  with  just  enough 
of  the  theory  carried  along  to  give  us  an  understanding  of 
why  we  were  doing  things  that  way.  The  theoretical  text- 
books of  the  American  army  kept  pace  with  the  reports  from 
Europe's  firing  line,  and  our  officers  have  been  on  the  alert 
to  make  improvements  upon  Europe.  We  discarded  the 
method  of  bayonet  fighting  long  in  use  in  the  United  States 
Army.  We  adapted  the  English  system  which  they  evolved 
during  the  war.  But  in  one  of  our  training  camps  an  infantry 
captain  discovered  a  serious  defect  in  the  English  system,  so 
now  we  have  improved  on  theirs — using  what  was  good  in  it, 
rejecting  what  was  bad.  That  has  been  the  spirit.  Utilize 
every  bit  of  "  dope  "  that  comes  over  from  Europe,  but  im- 
prove upon  it  if  that  can  be  done. 

Perhaps  if  I  give  an  idea  of  what  was  accomplished  in 
three  months  in  the  artillery  it  will  illustrate  whether  or  not 
your  new  reserve  officers  for  our  Army  in  France  know  their 
business. 
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They  have  had  to  show  a  knowledge  of : 

Infantry,  cavalry,  military  lazv,  army  regula- 
tions, rules  of  land  warfare. 
They  are  proficient  in  the  theory  of : 

Condition  and  the  care  of  horses  on  the  march 
and  in  the  stables;  the  way  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
horse  in  draft  and  under  saddle. 

The  uses  of  all  the  material  in  a  battery;  how  to 
take  it  apart,  clean  it  and  put  it  together.  That 
means  nineteen  vehicles  (including  four  guns)  on 
wheels,  and  incidentally  the  captain  of  a  battery  is 
responsible  for  property  worth  several  thousands 
of  dollars. 

The  science  of  controlling  and  directing  artil- 
lery iire,  the  tactics  of  defense  and  attack  and  re- 
treat; the  very  latest  in  covering  the  infantry  with 
artillery  fire  as  developed  in  Europe. 

Visual  signaling  with  semaphore  and  wig  wag 
Hags  and  heliograph. 

Telephone  communication  and  buzzer  (Held 
telegraph) ,  using  the  International  Morse  Code. 

Aeroplanes:  Their  use  in  connection  zvith  artil- 
lery and  protection  against  enemy  planes. 

Ammunition:  The  different  kinds  of  projectiles 
fired  by  three-inch  guns,  their  theoretical  working, 
their  practical  uses;  how  ammunition  is  supplied  in 
the  field. 

Trenches  as  they  are  built  today. 

Communication  as  it  is  established  and  maintained 
at  the  front  today. 

Correspondingly,  the  infantry  and  the  cavalry  know 
what  is  required  for  them  to  know.  But  it  did  not  stop  there, 
this  fitting  of  civilians  to  become  officers.  The  War  Depart- 
ment was  not  content  with  getting  men  of  a  certain  rigid 
physical  standard,  of  firm  character,  possessing  executive 
ability,  having  the  knack  of  instructing  in  an  interesting  way 
and  knowing  their  branch  of  military  science.     There  was 
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something  else — something  of  tremendous  importance.  It  is 
true  that  war  degrades  or  ennobles  a  man.  Whether  the 
man  in  the  ranks  is  lifted  up  or  let  slide  down,  that  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  his  officers.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  call  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
young  manhood  into  war,  and  then,  when  peace  comes,  to 
have  a  number  of  diseased  and  degenerate  beings  loosened 
upon  the  land.  To  prevent  that  we  have  been  lectured  and 
lectured  upon  camp  sanitation,  the  transmission  of  disease, 
personal  hygiene.     But  it  did  not  stop  there. 

To  the  different  training  camps  was  sent  a  physician  who 
had  investigated  conditions  on  the  Mexican  border  for  the 
War  Department.  He  discussed  with  us  the  question  of 
venereal  diseases — how  they  affected  the  fighting  efficiency  of 
an  army,  how  one  great  Power  had  suffered  enormously  dur- 
ing this  war  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  precautions  against 
the  insidious  germs  transmitted  by  illicit  relations,  what  the 
effect  of  that  was  upon  the  man,  and  later,  when  he  married, 
upon  the  race.  We  were  told  how  to  keep  the  practice  way 
down. 

As  I  visualize  the  spirit  of  the  new  Reserve  Officers' 
Corps  and  place  that  of  our  enemy  in  comparison,  I  can  see 
why  we  should  be  superior.  Let  us  consider  the  enemy's 
strength  in  his  officers.  They  are  efficient  military  tacticians ; 
they  are  brave.  Let  us  consider  their  weakness.  Psycholog- 
ically it  is  the  influence  of  their  beloved  Nietzsche,  the  "  mad 
philosopher  of  Weimar."  They  regard  themselves  as  super- 
men. They  have  not  the  sympathy  for  the  men  under  them,  in 
ranks,  that  is  necessary  for  strength.  They  have  an  army 
that  is  servile,  which  will  not  stand  on  its  own  bottom.  It  is 
frequent  that  German  privates  surrender  as  soon  as  the  offi- 
cers and  "  non-coms  "  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  overwhelming  confidence,  the  idea  that  the 
Kaiser's  war  machine  is  irresistible,  is  stimulating  them  the 
right  way.  They  have  not  been  developed  spiritually  in  a  way 
that  makes  them  the  kind  of  fighters  that  the  American  is 
capable  of  being.  Furthermore  the  German  officers'  attitude 
toward  the  men,  his  use  of  abusive  language,  his  attitude  that 
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their  men  are  "  cannon  fodder  " — all  is  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  a  spiritually  loyal  soldier. 

We  do  not  regard  the  men  in  the  National  Army  the  way 
most  German  officers  regard  the  men  under  them.  We  think 
of  them  as  men  who  are  righting  for  their  country,  who  are 
lighting  for  the  survival  of  liberty.  We  are  conveying  to 
them  that  without  rigid  discipline  there  can  be  no  military 
efficiency,  that  when  they  salute  us  they  are  not  paying  hom- 
age to  us  personally  but  to  their  country,  as  represented  by  the 
uniform  our  officers  wear.  We  do  not  use  abusive  language 
to  them  and  we  try  in  every  way  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
to  make  them  realize  that  they  are  getting  a  square  deal.  We 
want  them  to  love  us — not  personally — but  what  we  stand  for, 
the  idea  of  our  country  in  peril.  We  believe  in  them.  We 
believe  that  the  way  they  are  being  trained  spiritually  as  well 
as  in  military  science  will  make  them  better  soldiers  than  the 
Germans.  I  believe  that  in  the  heart  of  each  of  these  men  in 
our  National  Army  is  that  which  caused  his  forefathers  to 
come  to  America — the  pulsation  of  liberty.  So  will  they 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  that  liberty.  Any  false  idea  that 
this  is  not  America's  fight  is  speedily  going  by  the  boards, 
and  because  the  men  in  the  National  Army  are  Americans, 
have  had  a  chance  to  give  play  to  their  individualities,  they 
are  going  to  fight  more  stubbornly,  to  the  last  ditch,  even  with 
their  officers  killed  off. 

The  lives  of  men  in  your  hands,  one  grave  mistake  on 
your  part,  one  blundering  order  at  a  crucial  moment  and  your 
men  are  wiped  out !  To  realize  that  is  to  feel  a  deep  respon- 
sibility. Our  new  reserve  officers  feel  it.  They  are  not  tak- 
ing things  lightly.  They  know  that  the  foundations,  gained 
in  the  May  to  August  camps,  were  sound,  the  best  that  Amer- 
ica could  give  them. 


"MY  TYPES "-IRVIN  S.  COBB 

(The  First  of  a  Series  of  Interviews  with  America's  Leading 

Authors) 

By  Pendennis 

LOOKING  like  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  in  white  flannels; 
hovering  like  a  lazy  bumble-bee  over  the  honey-pots  of 
literature,  on  a  dreamy  morning  in  August,  Cobb  pro- 
longed his  reputation  for  being  the  best  newspaper  man  in 
the  country. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  as  you  remember,  was  a  poet  with 
a  gift  for  wit  in  seeing  life  and  a  gallantry  for  believing  well 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  should  have  been  a  Southerner.  There 
was  in  him  that  slumbering  soul  of  the  rebel,  slow  to  be 
roused,  outwTardly  calm  as  the  smooth  face  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  deep  and  wide  and  threatening. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  was  born  in  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  although 
Illinois  was  just  across  the  river,  that  did  not  inspire 
Paducah.  When  Cobb  was  a  small  boy,  Judge  "  Billie  " 
Bishop  was  the  legal  oracle  of  that  community.  In  hundreds 
of  southern  towns  there  were  judges  to  whom  the  people  went 
for  wisdom  and  good  liquor.  "  Billie  ,:l  Bishop  was  typical 
of  most  of  them.  A  tall,  portly,  slow-moving  human  being, 
who  always  carried  a  huge  cotton  umbrella,  wore  a  well  edu- 
cated goatee,  and  white  duck  suits  in  summer.  Bald-headed, 
florid,  poor,  with  the  independence  and  the  courage  of  a  lion, 
he  appeared  sometimes  childish,  sometimes  masterful,  always 
kind. 

He  died  fifteen  years  ago,  in  Paducah,  before  he  became 
really  distinguished  in  the  world  as  the  much  loved  Judge 
Priest,  as  Cobb  re-christened  him,  calling  him  Priest  because, 
as  his  name  was  Bishop,  it  seemed  appropriate.  He  was  a  real 
man  whose  individuality  sank  deep  into  the  heart  and  mind 
of  little  eight-year-old  Cobb.  Ai  eight  one  does  not  expect 
one  to  be  studying  types  for  fiction.  Obviously  it  behooves  us 
to  be  cautious  in  the  presence  of  our  children ;  they  may  be 
spying  into  our  hearts  deeper  than  we  can  suspect. 
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Judge  Priest  comes  to  mind  as  the  most  definitely  clear 
type  of  character  that  Cobb  has  given  us.  He  abounds  in  the 
grandeur  of  simplicity,  in  the  romance  of  Kentucky  senti- 
ment. In  the  years  that  have  intervened  since  that  young 
reporter  first  saw  a  story  in  him,  the  Judge  has  lain  in  all  the 
glory  of  his  remembrance,  undisturbed  in  the  heart  of  the 
writer  who  found  him.  So  he  has  become  an  unconscious 
contribution  to  literature,  where  he  belongs  so  perfectly. 

To-day,  in  a  diminutive  Swiss  chalet,  gracefully  set 
down  on  the  edge  of  a  miniature  pond,  Cobb  communes  with 
his  typewriter.  Faithful  friend  of  intellectual  stress  and 
struggle,  it  has  collaborated  valiantly.  It  has  come  into  its 
own.  It  rests  now  in  that  sylvan  surrounding  which  many 
typewriters  hope  for,  but  rarely  attain.  It  is  safe  among  the 
hills  that  guard  the  Hudson,  on  its  own  estate  of  sixty  acres. 
It  has  no  doubt  written  the  name  for  its  retreat,  since  it  is 
called  Rebel  Ridge,  wherever  in  active  duty  of  reconstruc- 
tion its  sphynx-like  keyboard  silently  obeys  the  master's 
touch.  It  now  has  emerged  from  the  atmosphere  of  haste 
and  the  noise  of  a  newspaper  where  it  worked  so  much  more 
for  so  much  less.  Where  it  once  upon  a  time  turned  out  a 
thousand  words  for  a  paltry  sum,  now  it  hammers  out  words 
that  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold.  Hence  the  lordly  re- 
treat, the  surrounding  peace,  the  music  of  the  rustling  leaves 
and  the  song  of  the  birds  to  soften  the  click-clack  of  its  own 
voice. 

Cobb  is  a  huge  man.  He  towers  upward  and  spreads  out 
like  a  mature  oak  tree.  He  has  been  shedding  acorns  forty 
years,  perhaps  less  than  that.  He  began  reeling  off  words  in 
Paducah  as  a  cub  reporter.  Then  he  came  to  New  York  and 
got  a  little  more  for  them  than  in  Paducah.  Finally  he  be- 
came a  "  star  "  reporter  and  accumulated  so  much  star  dust 
that  he  turned  into  a  comet,  and  the  editors  can't  stay  his 
soaring  prices.  His  esteem  for  the  reporter  is  his  literary 
creed.  He  includes  such  creditable  reporters  as  Balzac, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Wells,  DeFoe,  in  that  system.  To  be 
sure  Arnold  Bennett,  Robert  Hichens,  and  Henry  James 
were  not  to  be  forgotten  among  the  distinguished  staff  of 
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literary  posterity,  but  they  were  the  editorial  writers,  not 
quite  in  tune  with  the  words  and  music  of  those  fellows  who 
knew  how  to  see  a  good  story  in  the  daily  events  about  them. 
There  was  nothing  said  about  genius,  and  that  favorite 
word,  technique,  so  gracefully  used  by  the  literary  idler,  was 
contemptuously  ignored. 

It  is  just  as  easy  for  him  to  write  a  story  of  twenty 
thousand  words  as  it  is  for  your  stenographer  to  write  a  letter 
which  you  thought  you  dictated.  It  is  not  the  length  of  a 
novel  that  has  prevented  him  from  writing  it;  it  is  the  stretch- 
ing of  types.  And  then,  like  most  thoroughbred  characters, 
he  has  a  weakness  that  upsets  the  classic  mood,  he  bristles  at 
the  sound  of  a  fire  alarm.  He  might  be  in  the  third  stanza 
of  an  ode  to  the  Confederacy,  but  if  a  fire  alarm  sounded  he 
would  rush  out  into  the  thick  of  the  smoke.  If  there  were  no 
smoke,  no  fire,  he  would  feel  that  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a 
reporter,  that  he  had  "  covered  it."  I  gather  this  from  the 
source  of  all  fact  about  a  family  man,  his  wife.  He  did  not 
deny  it ;  he  did  not  condone  it ;  he  confirmed  it  in  his  analysis 
of  types,  his  types. 

It  is  barely  six  years  since  Cobb  wrote  his  first  short- 
story.  It  was  written  after  he  had  reported  the  trial  of  a 
celebrated  financier,  and  had  seen  him  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta.    He  recalled  its  nativity,  briefly: 

"  Nothing  could  stop  that  man's  mental  poise,  his  grip  of 
men.  He  was  unscrupulous,  cold,  self-controlled,  gigantic  in 
management  of  men  to  do  his  own  purpose.  He  could  have 
revolutionized  the  finest  jail  system  in  the  world.  He  did 
not  stay  in  Atlanta  long.  I  began  wondering  what  could  beat 
him.  That  was  the  theme  of  my  first  story.  I  made  him 
escape  from  the  detective  on  the  train  and  get  away  in  the 
woods.  The  train  from  which  he  escapes  is  wrecked.  He 
finds  a  newspaper  in  which  he  reads  that  his  body  has  been 
identified.  He  has  only  to  communicate  with  his  lawyer,  hide 
for  a  while,  and  freedom  is  his,  except  for  the  handcuffs.  At 
last  they  beat  him.  He  wanders  into  a  village  and  gives 
himself  up.    The  handcuffs  have  beaten  him." 

Here  was  a  type  from  which  the  source  of  many  stories 
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might  flow;  the  one  Cobb  wrote  about  it  was  only  a  single 
phase  of  the  character.  His  stories  are  usually  studies  of 
types,  not  editorial  arguments  about  them,  but  incidents  that 
reveal  them.    He  explains  it  this  way : 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  short-story  writers — those  who 
editorialize,  who  lead  you  into  the  mental  state  of  the  charac- 
ters under  pressure,  and  those  who  tell  you  the  happenings  to 
them  in  dramatic  form.  I  think  the  reader  likes  to  do  his  own 
thinking;  therefore  I  favor  the  latter,  the  descriptive  story 
of  character  in  action. 

"  To  see  well,  that  is  the  chief  thing,  I  think.  Putting  it 
down  on  paper  can  be  acquired,  but  the  vision  is  inherent. 
Not  the  editorial  vision  that  argues  with  you,  but  the  report- 
er's vision  that  tells  you  so  that  you  can  see  as  well  as  he. 

"  The  literary  photograph,  which  after  all  is  the  good 
reporter's  impressions,  is  the  best  kind  of  a  story,"  he  added 
by  way  of  explaining  how  he  wrote  his  own.  "  Thackeray 
had  style,  but  he  was  a  finely  tempered  reporter,  a  high-class 
newspaper  man,  with  taste  and  discretion,  a  keen  student  of 
human  nature.  I  pride  myself  upon  being  a  good  newspaper 
man,  above  all  things.  If  I  once  focus  on  a  man,  I  can  remem- 
ber every  button  on  or  off  his  coat,  its  size,  its  color.  The 
man's  accent,  his  voice,  his  words,  his  quality,  his  presence 
are  all  ineffaceable.  In  short  I  have  his  type.  A  sketch  of  him, 
however,  is  not  sufficient ;  that  alone  does  not  conform  to  the 
needs  of  a  story.  I  must  know  him  years  before,  measure 
him  with  the  yardstick  of  time,  to  place  him  in  the  proper 
atmosphere  of  dramatic  value,  or  shall  we  say  fiction  value. 
There  is  always  the  mysterious  moulding  process  in  the  mind 
from  which  a  type  in  fiction  springs  into  being  in  after  life. 
He  blooms  from  the  seed  planted  unconsciously  in  the  past, 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  past.  I  suppose  our  boyhood  be- 
longs to  that  period.  The  first  theatrical  form  of  dramatic 
appeal  I  remember,  was  at  St.  Claire  Hall,  the  Opr'y  House 
of  Paducah.  There  I  thrilled  to  the  terrors  of  '  The  Black 
Flag/  '  The  Old  Homestead/  and  other  successes  of  that 
day.  There  was  a  curtain  in  the  hall  which  represented  a 
scene  in  Venice.    I  did  not  know  it  was  Venice  at  the  time, 
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but  I  didn't  care  so  much  about  where  it  was.    There  were 
some  Venetian  ladies  and  gentlemen  very  lightly  clad  coming 
down  marble  steps  to  get  into  a  gondola  or  two.    I  recall  that 
I  was  astonished  at  the  light  sort  of  clothing  they  were  wear- 
ing, because  in  Paducah  we  sometimes  had  floods,  and  the 
river  front  was  no  place  to  go  unless  you  were  dressed  for  it. 
Years  later  I  returned  to  my  home  town  and  drew  a  sketch 
of  that  curtain,  which  was  accounted  as  being  correct,  even 
to  the  marble  steps.    This  convinces  one  that  the  memory  of  a 
newspaper  man  is  the  best  asset  for  a  fiction  writer.    But  the 
trouble  is  that  most  young  writers  never  seem  to  consider 
their  own  actual  experiences  in  life  as  sufficiently  important 
to  talk  about.    They  will  take  sail  in  fancy  to  South  Africa 
or  to  Hong  Kong  for  local  color,  where  they  have  never  been. 
The  reader  is  the  first  to  resent  this,  because  he  will  feel 
that  the  story  is  not  written  by  a  reporter  who  has  been  there. 
You  can't  read  Balzac  and  fail  to  know  that  he  is  talking 
about  something  he  has  seen  or  absorbed  from  the  vivid 
warmth  of  the  human  heart.    He  was  a  fine  reporter,  and  his 
color  is  true  to  the  spirit  and  passions  of  men  and  women. 
DeFoe  was  a  good  reporter,  too,  because  he  told  of  a  new 
type,  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  he  missed  no  incident  of  human 
interest  in  his  story  of  him.    If  DeFoe  had  covered  the  Thaw 
trial  he  would  have  been  writing  about  it  yet.     Stevenson 
was  a  fair  reporter,  although  he  had  a  literary  taste  that 
superimposed  his  narrative.    He  stopped  to  draw  fine  conclu- 
sions in  the  mood  of  the  essayist.    Stevenson  would  probably 
have  written  a  good  fire  story  that  would  have  been  rejected 
by  a  city  editor,  but  would  have  been  a  masterpiece,  none  the 
less.     Hichens  writes  too  long  to  get  the  point,  beautifully 
as  he  always  does  get  to  it.    Of  course,  wc  all  know  what  a 
complex  reporter  Henry  James  would  have  made,  and  what 
a  difficult  task  the  editors  would  have  had  with  a  story  by 
Arnold  Bennett — brilliant  writers  but  lacking  the  brevity  of 
the  newspaper  man's  training. 

"  I  often  receive  requests  from  young  writers  to  define 
the  skill  of  technique.  The  word  is  in  the  dictionary,  and 
that's  all  I  know  about  it.  The  style  of  a  man's  work  is  chiefly 
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a  matter  of  good  taste,  I  should  think.  His  sentiment  is  a 
governing  factor,  but  his  judgment  of  what  to  say  and  what 
not  to  say  is  materially  guided  by  his  experience  in  writing 
for  newspapers.  The  best  technique  I  know  of  is  to  be  had  in 
that  kind  of  work.  To  begin  with,  it  simplifies  a  man's  style, 
teaches  him  the  difference  between  a  fact  and  a  dream,  which 
is  quite  important  when  you  begin  to  tell  a  story. 

"  The  personal  element  which  enters  into  every  good  bit 
of  literature  I  have  ever  read  is  found  as  constantly  in  the 
newspaper  story  as  it  is  in  fiction.  How  many  readers  do 
you  suppose  after  reading  a  particularly  well-written  story 
in  a  newspaper  think  of  the  writer  ?  A  very  large  majority, 
I  believe/' 

While  all  this  may  sound  incompatible  with  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  literary  quality,  Cobb  has  demonstrated  only 
his  own  methods,  his  own  way  of  writing  a  story,  and  he  has 
gained  a  very  large  audience.  His  devotion  to  the  newspaper 
as  the  foundation  of  literary  success  is  a  distinctly  new  note 
in  literary  expectation.  There  is  much  more  to  the  making 
of  a  good  short-story  writer  than  merely  the  experience  of 
reporting,  which  he  claims  as  his  chief  instruction.  There  is 
the  selection  of  types,  and  the  assurance  with  which  he  places 
them  in  the  lights  and  shadows  of  their  own  world.  And 
there  is  the  gift  of  humor  that  always  underlies  the  life-like 
quality  of  Cobb's  characters.    Of  this  he  said : 

"  Humor  for  the  sake  of  the  laugh,  like  the  cartoon  born 
for  the  test  of  the  popular  mood,  has  no  lasting  value.  We 
will  speak  of  Mark  Twain  as  our  greatest  humorist,  but  we 
have  received  some  of  the  greatest  human  messages  in  phi- 
losophy from  him,  some  of  the  gems  of  literary  thought.  It 
was  his  deep  and  definite  judgment  of  character  that  has 
given  him  posterity.  Other  men  of  lesser  fame  have  written, 
perhaps,  better  humor,  but  it  had  no  substance,  no  fine  valor 
of  feeling,  no  uplifting  purpose.  There  must  always  be  a 
serious,  deep  sincerity  behind  the  best  literature  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  mere  literary  craftsmanship.  There  are  a 
great  many  stories  written  to-day  for  a  certain  class  of  read- 
ers.   Not  that  I  think  there  should  be  such  readers,  because 
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they  too  enjoy  other  stories  when  they  are  universally  true, 
but  they  seem  to  require  a  certain  sort  of  story,  which  is  writ- 
ten particularly  for  them.  The  action  is  forced,  the  charac- 
ters are  dragged  from  the  stock  room  of  older  romances  when 
the  world  was  groping  in  oil-lighted  streets  at  night,  and 
when  every  man  carried  a  sword.  The  situations  are  im- 
probable, the  movement  is  jerky  and  forced. 

"  Such  types  are  familiar,  shopworn.  The  adventuress 
with  a  wicked  French  accent  will  have  to  go.  The  innocuous 
heroine  who  improved  so  rapidly  on  buttermilk  and  love  will 
also  have  to  fade  into  the  oblivion  from  whence  she  came. 
But  all  these  dummies  of  fiction  still  have  their  following,  and 
they  still  appear  in  new  clothes,  up  to  their  old  tricks.  These 
are  no  literary  figures  because  they  are  old  pretenders  frankly 
dragged  from  the  middle  ages  or  the  cavalier  days,  and  sent 
to  a  department  store  for  a  ready-made  outfit  of  language, 
style,  and  clothes.  After  all,  it  is  what  is  unseen  of  the  wri- 
ter's nature  that  gives  a  story  its  value.  We  should  find  our 
types  in  our  hearts,  not  in  melancholy  mood  but  smilingly, 
happily  and  faithfully. 

'  One's  faith  in  human  nature  is  an  important  factor  in 
writing.  Dickens  had  an  endless  source  of  kindliness.  His 
humor  was  exactly  the  form  that  is  found  among  the  poor, 
who  have  that  splendid  bravery  of  turning  their  misfortunes 
into  harmless  fun.  Dickens  gave  us  practical  Christianity. 
Thackeray  looked  at  his  types  with  the  blinking  shrewdness 
of  sly  humor.  I  do  not  think  that  his  satire  was  ever  biting; 
it  was  too  faithful  to  the  balance  of  life  for  that.  And,  too, 
his  characters  were  drawn  with  sympathy. 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  one  never  could  imitate  literary 
masters.  Their  style,  their  feeling,  their  quality  belonged 
to  them  exclusively.  Every  great  writer  has  made  his  mark 
by  writing  not  what  he  thought  about  life,  but  what  he  saw. 
His  eyes  were  in  his  heart ;  his  pen  stirred  as  he  felt.  Above 
all  things  the  literary  masters  bestowed  upon  us  the  blessing 
of  seeing  life  hopefully.  Even  if,  as  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
case,  we  were  thrilled  by  some  horror,  we  still  retained  the 
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flavor  of  superb  poetry,  of  splendid  imagination  to  which  we 
all  are  heirs. 

'  There  is  a  limit  to  the  scope  of  imagination  that  most 
trained  writers  discover  in  time.  When  we  enter  the  secret 
chamber  of  our  imaginations  we  are  on  hallowed  ground.  We 
should  never  enter  alone ;  we  should  lead  our  type  into  it  with 
us.  Since  we  chose  him  or  her  from  the  selected  ones  of  our 
memory,  we  clothe  that  type  appropriately  in  the  imaginative 
faculty  of  fanciful  incident.  The  incidents,  however,  must  be 
life-like,  not  a  riot  of  action,  but  a  sequence  of  natural  events. 
We  should,  I  think,  be  very  intimate  with  our  types,  and  very 
friendly.  Even  if  we  are  compelled  to  betray  the  weaknesses 
of  our  types,  we  need  not  do  so  viciously.  Ill  feeling  has  no 
place  in  literary  effort,  any  more  than  it  should  have  a  place 
in  daily  life. 

"  There  is  no  kind  of  work  known,  so  hard,  so  exacting, 
requiring  such  gifts  of  artistic  and  accurate  knowledge.  Be- 
sides, successful  writers  are  not  born ;  they  occur.  There  is 
probably  a  large  undiscovered  census  of  men  and  women 
who  ought  to  be  writers  instead  of  what  they  are.  Writing 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  haphazard  sort  of  business, 
preferably  adopted  by  unknown  genius.  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  young  people  have  been  forbidden  to  write  under 
threat  of  being  cut  off  in  the  parental  will.  No  work  exposes 
one  to  such  suspicion  as  writing.  Men  have  been  shot  for  it, 
and  many  have  not.  Women  have  neglected  their  knitting  to 
become  magazine  contributors,  and  the  editors  have  helped 
them.  It  is  often  a  business  beset  with  disgrace  and  misun- 
derstanding. Still,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  it  is  an  occu- 
pation that  is  even  coveted.  Those  who  covet  it  most,  how- 
ever, need  claim  no  special  birthright  for  it.  Painful  as  it 
may  seem  to  those  who  cling  to  the  long-haired  tradition  that 
it  requires  genius  to  write,  I  am  convinced  there  are  more 
short-haired  men  in  pursuit  of  fireside  comfort,  who  write 
well,  than  is  suspected. 

"  The  shapeliness  of  an  author  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  shape  of  his  work.  He  has  to  learn  it,  after  he  has  dis- 
covered that  he  can  write.  The  best  moment  of  discovery 
is  when  a  friend,  an  unselfish  friend,  asks  him  why  he  hasn't 
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written  that  story  about  his  own  experience  in  a  Harlem  flat, 
or  in  a  lawyer's  office,  or  when  he  worked  in  a  factory,  instead 
of  stories  of  wild  adventures  in  a  wilder  world  than  ours. 

"  A  very  successful  writer  had  that  experience.  He  be- 
gan to  write  to  increase  his  income,  which  was  small,  thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  a  lawyer,  whose  sense  of  justice  was  always 
on  the  side  of  his  own  case.  He  wrote  stories  about  dreadful 
things  that  were  supposed  to  happen,  that  never  happened, 
and  sold  them  for  modest  sums.  One  day  a  friend  suggested 
to  him  that  he  write  about  the  people  who  came  into  the  office 
during  the  day.  He  did,  and  so  well  that  he  became  author  of 
those  internationally  famous  tales  about  '  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter.'  Of  course  you  may  insist  that  a  man  who  does  that 
must  have  genius.  I  insist  that  he  had  industry  and  a  photo- 
graphic mind. 

"  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  among  newspaper  men  that  when 
they  develop  into  the  magazine  story  field  they  lose  all  inter- 
est in  names.  I  remember  when  I  was  commissioned  to  go  to 
the  war  zones  in  Europe,  I  discovered  this.  Just  what  use  a 
war  correspondent  could  be  who  was  totally  incompetent  to 
advise  the  Admirals  and  Generals  what  to  do  in  a  strategic 
difficulty  of  the  war,  I  did  not  know.  Having  no  military 
knowledge,  no  army  training,  no  chance  of  occupying  a  safe 
hill  from  which  to  see  the  armies  at  work,  I  had  little  hope  of 
success  at  the  front  in  the  capacity  of  a  war  correspondent. 
'  I  pinned  my  faith  for  usefulness,  however,  upon  one 
thing  I  knew  I  could  do,  to  see  well  and  find  types  that  crys- 
tallize great  facts  in  great  moments.  Their  names  did  not 
matter.  When  we  were  being  conveyed  through  Germany 
as  prisoners,  I  said  to  one  of  our  party :  '  You  remember  the 
names  of  the  stations  through  which  we  pass,  and  when  you 
name  them  to  me  I  will  remember  all  the  types,  the  incidents, 
the  dramas  we  saw  in  that  region.'  Taking  notes  was  for- 
bidden, but  the  habit  of  memory,  which  is  the  key  to  good 
newspaper  work,  stood  by  me.  Long  after  that  journey 
ended,  the  mention  of  the  name  of  a  station  brought  back  the 
memory  of  the  spy  we  saw  shot,  or  the  despair  of  the  woman 
who  had  her  geese  taken  away  from  her  by  the  soldiers,  or 
many  other  facts." 
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That  is  how  Cobb  gets  the  types  we  all  know. 

The  artist's  vision,  as  Irvin  Cobb  has  found  it,  is  not 
the  traditional  dream  of  emotions,  but  an  accurate,  interest- 
ing, human  story  about  men  and  women  he  has  seen  and 
known.  His  types  are  Americans,  faithfully  and  sympatheti- 
cally drawn.  He  has  literally  grafted  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  Americanism  of  his  own  feeling  and  good  taste.  His 
newspaper  work  was  good  because  he  met  the  world  as  he 
found  it,  not  as  he  wished  it  could  be.  His  types  in  fiction 
are  among  real  people  he  has  met.  They  are  chiefly  New 
Yorkers  because  he  has  lived  in  New  York  for  twelve  years, 
and  known  them  best.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  though 
the  reminiscent  memories  of  his  boyhood  in  Paducah  had 
mellowed  into  literary  fruition  of  greater  depth  and  finer  in- 
stinct than  his  types  of  more  recent  influence,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  knows  Washington  in  all  its  intricate 
subtleties  and  official  life,  and  New  York  is  the  most  vital 
experience  of  his  life. 

THE  WHOLE  WORLD  TURNS  SO 
SUDDEN  DARK 

Gustav  Davidson 

1  HE  whole  world  turns  so  sudden  dark 
When  your  faith  in  me  fails ! 
The  vision  of  some  glorious  goal 


I 


Slips  silently  from  out  my  soul 
Beyond  recall  and  past  control — 
The  whole  world  turns  so  sudden  dark 
When  your  faith  in  me  fails ! 

The  whole  world  turns  so  sudden  dark 

When  your  light's  ta'en  away! 

I  cannot  see  the  distant  star; 

All  things  grow  dim,  and  near  and  far 

Dream  vanish,  hopes  extinguished  are — 

The  whole  world  turns  so  sudden  dark 

When  your  light's  ta'en  away! 


HARVESTING  THE  WEST'S 
GREAT  WAR  CROPS 


rp 


Hamilton  M.  Wright 

1  HE  situation  created  by  the  Declaration  of  War  was 
not  wholly  a  new  one  insofar  as  it  related  to  the 
farms  and  ranches  of  the  West.  Rising  prices  of 
food  stuffs  and  heavy  shipments  of  horses  and  mules  had 
stimulated  ranchers  and  farmers  everywhere.  An  increased 
acreage  in  crops  upon  the  farms  and  ranches  was  assured, 
and  the  war  called  insistent  attention  to  the  demands  for  farm 
labor,  demands  that  are  hard  enough  to  meet  even  in  peace 
times. 

But  the  war  put  a  number  of  great  issues  squarely  up  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  Those  issues,  they  were 
told,  must  be  squarely  met,  if  each  one  were  to  do  his  part  in 
the  crisis  confronting  our  nation,  so  that  America  may  feed 
herself  and  sell  enough  to  her  Allies  to  prevent  hunger  and 
want  in  Europe.  Greater  production,  the  elimination  of 
waste,  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  paring  of  expense  and  labor 
to  a  minimum  was  demanded.  The  farmers  of  the  country 
have  themselves  answered  the  questions  put  to  them  in  the 
way  that  voters  sometimes  answer  questions  at  the  polls,  by 
sweeping  majorities.  They  have  risen  magnificently  to  the 
great  patriotic  demands  of  the  year.  They  have  established 
the  fact  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  United  States 
have  been  scarcely  tapped.  They  have  proved  that  we  have 
vast  agricultural  reserves  which  we  are  able  to  call  forward 
in  substitute  crops  for  scientific  uses. 

An  unusually  backward  spring,  with  heavy  frosts,  pro- 
longed droughts,  and  a  belated  early  summer  prevailed 
throughout  the  Western  states.  The  season  was  especially 
severe  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  in  the  Northwest,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  Idaho.  The  winter  wheat  crop  suffered  a  severe 
blow,  but  it  was  evident  in  June  and  July  of  this  year  that  our 
farming  population  had  taken  full  stock  of  its  responsibilities, 
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and  that,  although  the  season  was  backward  and  the  crops 
below  the  normal,  at  that  time,  that  the  war  crop  promised  to 
exceed  all  former  years.  On  July  first  the  forecast  for  wheat 
for  the  whole  United  States  was  678,000,000  bushels;  the 
production  last  year  (December  estimate)  was  639,886,006 
bushels.  The  July  forecast  for  barley  was  214,000,000  bush- 
els; the  production  last  year  (December  estimate)  was  190,- 
927,000  bushels. 

Moreover,  the  irrigated  crops  of  the  West,  under  the  war 
time  stimulus,  had  promised  to  break  all  former  records,  that 
of  Arizona  alone,  for  this  year,  being  estimated  at  $35,000,- 
000.  Cheaper  feeds  for  stock  animals  were  generally  raised 
— a  lesson  taught  by  the  high-priced  feeds  of  today — and 
ranchers  paid  more  attention  than  before  to  raising  produce 
for  their  own  consumption.  The  question  of  farm  labor  has 
not,  thus  far,  proved  so  difficult  as  anticipated.  Demands  for 
wages  the  farmers  were  unwilling  to  pay  were  not  general 
enough  to  affect  the  favorable  totals  and  although  agitators, 
in  some  cases,  set  fire  to  crops  and  haystacks  and  instituted 
strikes  in  canning  factories  on  the  coast,  the  results  of  their 
efforts  were  chiefly  to  create  apprehension  that  they  might 
produce  dissatisfaction  among  peaceful  workers  and  to  secure 
undesirable  publicity  and  punishment  for  themselves. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  war  has  already  stimulated  mar- 
velous economies  in  the  handling  of  crops.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, for  example,  is  the  change  in  many  sections  from  the 
old  style,  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  wasteful  method  of 
such  handling  of  grain  to  the  modern  and  more  efficient 
method  of  bulk  handling.  With  a  normal  crop  in  the  three 
Northwestern  states,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  of  the 
sixty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat  one  can  readily  see  the 
enormous  sum  that  is  thrown  away  each  year  on  sacks  which 
cost  the  farmers  about  seven  or  eight  cents  in  years  where 
they  are  cheap,  but  in  recent  years  usually  eleven  to  fifteen 
or  more  cents.  Not  only  does  the  farmer  pay  money  for  the 
sacks,  using  more  expensive  methods  of  handling  the  grain 
when  sacked,  but  he  sells  the  sack  with  the  wheat  and  is 
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discounted  for  its  weight  usually  one-fourth  of  a  pound  more 
than  the  sack  really  weighs.  In  many  cases  he  gets  nothing 
for  it. 

The  movement  toward  the  building  of  bulk  elevators 
is  gaining  ground  rapidly,  and,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  things  in  connection  with  this  year's  harvest. 
The  port  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  is  building  a  million  huge  trac- 
tion engines,  or  the  "Caterpillar,"  which  lays  its  own  track. 
There  is  coming  into  wide  vogue  the  smaller  tractor.  As  the 
big  tractors  do  the  work  of  the  thirty-six  horse  team,  so  the 
smaller  machines  perform  the  work  of  the  single  horse  or 
team,  or  of  the  two,  four,  or  six  horse  team.  One  California 
concern  is  shipping  these  smaller  tractors  out  by  the  train- 
load,  manufacturing  and  assembling  standardized  parts  with 
the  speed  which  easily  made  the  original  Ford  automobile 
plant  famous.  In  addition,  motor  driven  machines  of  many 
other  types  are  offered  for  agricultural  use  or  for  preparing 
the  soil  for  agriculture,  so  that  even  the  market  gardener  with 
a  comparatively  small  farm  can  utilize  gasoline  power  in 
practically  all  bushel  bulk  handling  elevators.  The  port  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  places  under  way  for  a  plant  of  sim- 
ilar size.  Some  of  the  mills,  too,  in  this  section,  have  bulk 
handling  facilities  and  enable  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
crop  to  be  handled  in  bulk. 

Also  since  a  steady  movement  still  continues  to  the 
Eastern  seaboard  by  rail,  a  very  large  amount  of  the  grain 
grown  in  Pacific  Northwest  will  eventually  get  into  bulk. 

No  other  branch  of  industry  has  developed  more  rapidly 
in  its  handling  in  the  past  five  years  than  agriculture.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  new  methods  are  being 
evolved  more  rapidly  than  at  any  prior  stage.  While  the  big 
combined  harvesters  drawn  by  thirty-four  to  thirty-six  horses 
or  mules  are  still  common  throughout  the  West,  the  steam 
and  gasoline  tractors  have  rapidly  gained  in  usage  and  are 
employed  in  all  ways  that  horses  or  mules  can  be  used.  More- 
over smaller  tractors  than  those  at  first  put  out  are  coming 
into  wide  vogue.  The  great  caterpillar  engines  first  put  upon 
the  market  by  Halb  Brothers  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  were  as 
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useful  in  hauling  trains  of  borax  teams  through  the  dust  of 
Death  Valley  as  they  were  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Calif., 
or  upon  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  But  these  predecessors  of 
the  European  army  "  tank  "  are  useful  only  in  large  ranch- 
ing or  farming  operations  or  when  they  are  co-operatively 
used  by  a  number  of  smaller  farmers  to  supplement  the 
phases  of  their  operations.  At  a  single  stroke,  therefore,  the 
way  has  been  opened  to  do  away  with  a  tremendous  volume 
of  man  power  and  to  utilize  it  in  other  more  profitable  agri- 
cultural employment.  The  motor  driven  machine  has  exerted 
an  appreciable  effect  in  stimulating  production  and  in  render- 
ing farm  labor  more  attractive  and  has,  to  some  extent,  mod- 
ified the  labor  demand  which,  however,  will  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  increasing  population  and  its  need  for  food. 

No  widespread  loss  to  agriculture  has,  thus  far,  been  re- 
ported through  a  shortage  of  farm  help.  Undoubtedly  some 
loss  has  occurred  but  it  is  always  to  be  counted  upon.  Some- 
times when  there  is  an  abundance  of  available  labor  in  the 
country,  there  is  the  difficulty  in  mobilizing  it,  and  the  short- 
age this  year  is  less  than  in  normal  years.  In  some  sections 
there  was  a  labor  shortage  due  to  demands  for  extremely 
high  wages  which  the  farmers,  as  a  rule,  refused  to  pay. 
They  express  the  hope  that  this  condition,  before  another 
season,  will  be  corrected  by  government  action.  As  a  rule, 
however,  and  it  is  worth  the  emphasis,  there  has  been  no 
special  trouble  in  getting  harvest  help.  The  only  special  effort 
that  has  been  made  has  been  to  organize  the  labor  so  as  to 
quickly  provide  help  where  it  is  needed.  This  has  been  done 
through  central  labor  bureaus  with  branches  in  various  parts 
of  the  states,  through  farm  corps  of  students  of  universities 
and  agricultural  colleges,  by  the  railroads,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  various  public  organizations.  Young 
men  and  women,  too,  of  the  University  of  Arizona  College  of 
Agriculture,  as  an  example  of  student  helpfulness,  were  ex- 
cused from  their  studies  last  May  for  the  purpose  of  going 
out  and  engaging  actively  in  crop  production.  Letters  from 
these  young  men  and  women  all  over  Arizona  and  Southern 
California  indicate  they  are  productively  busy  in  growing 
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crops  of  their  own  or  are  in  employment  for  others.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  California  association  of  practical  farmers  is  inter- 
ested in  securing  Mexican  labor  to  be  used  in  the  beet  sugar 
fields  of  Southern  California.  In  addition  to  the  farm  help 
secured  through  the  agencies  mentioned  and  from  volunteers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  farm- 
ing districts  themselves  have  secured  an  immense  volume  of 
labor  from  those  of  their  own  people  who  do  not  ordi- 
narily engage  in  farming.  Country  school  teachers,  store- 
keepers, ministers,  lawyers,  and  even  physicians  have  freely 
volunteered  to  help  out  with  the  great  work.  All  of  which  in- 
dicates that  there  are  reserves  of  farm  labor  which  we  have 
not  realized  or  appreciated,  that  the  farming  industry  is  get- 
ting its  strong  second  wind,  and  that  with  the  longer  period 
of  preparation  far  greater  crops  may  be  expected  next  year. 

To-day  the  demand  for  farm  labor  means  not  alone  that 
more  work  must  be  done  on  the  ranch  with  fewer  men  for  a 
given  task,  that  there  must  be  larger  production  and  of  better 
quality,  but  that  more  men  must  engage  in  agriculture 
throughout  the  country.  That  this  will  be  achieved  is  evi- 
denced by  the  enthusiasm  shown  for  farming.  On  July  first 
the  total  average  in  cultivated  crops  was  three  per  cent,  more 
than  last  year.  Undoubtedly  this  cannot  take  into  consid- 
eration the  tremendous  aggregate  of  garden  plots  planted 
during  the  year.  You  will  see  them  in  uncountable  numbers 
not  alone  throughout  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Southern 
States  in  the  suburbs  of  great  cities  and  in  towns,  villages 
and  farms,  but  they  have  come  to  stay  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  perhaps  longer  on  the  big  stock  farms  and  grain 
ranches  of  the  West  where  corned  beef,  condensed  milk, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  bacon,  hard  tack,  with  an  occa- 
sional killing  of  fresh  meat  have  for  years  formed  the  staple 
foods  of  the  ranch  hands. 

A  survey  of  crop  conditions  shows  that  while  the  season 
was  harmful  to  the  winter  grains,  it  was  not  uniformly  de- 
structive. In  all  cases  possible  the  farmers  substituted  with 
other  crops.  In  Arizona  winter  wheat  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat  were  not  in  all  respects  up  to  normal,  owing  to  the  un- 
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favorable  climatic  conditions  throughout  the  winter  season. 
Certain  fruits,  also,  such  as  peaches  and  apricots  were  below 
normal  owing  to  the  late  frosts.  In  other  respects,  however, 
Arizona  crops  bid  fair  to  excel  all  records,  aggregating  more 
than  $35,000,000. 

Alfalfa  is  making  a  good  showing  both  of  hay 
and  seed  and  will  probably  total  $5,000,000  through- 
out the  state.  Egyptian  long  staple  cotton  probably 
aggregates  about  40,000  acres  in  Arizona  and  the 
crop  will  be  worth  not  less  than  $4,000,000.  It  is 
most  interesting  in  this  connection  to  hear  that  this  cotton 
makes  the  strongest  and  most  serviceable  fabric  known  for 
the  construction  of  aeroplane  wings.  Arizona's  cotton  crops 
may,  therefore,  prove  a  deciding  factor  in  the  great  war. 

Dairying  will  yield  an  income  of  not  far  from  $9,000,000. 
The  high  prices  of  hay  and  other  feeds  have  resulted  in  weed- 
ing out  inferior  animals  and  in  the  improvement  of  dairying 
stock  generally. 

The  output  from  irrigated  farms  of  hogs,  fat  cattle, 
poultry  products,  canteloupes,  melons  and  deciduous  fruits 
shows  a  great  improvement  over  previous  years.  Dry 
farming,  also,  shows  a  material  increase  in  acreage,  this  hav- 
ing been  made  possible  through  abundant  rains  in  April  and 
May,  a  very  unusual  occurrence  in  that  region.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  resulting  moist  condition  of  the  soil,  consider- 
able additional  areas  of  oats  and  potatoes  were  planted  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  Many  silos  are  being  constructed 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  forage  supplies  for  dairying 
and  fattening  purposes  and  also  to  save  large  numbers  of 
range  cattle  that  would  otherwise  perish  from  shortage  of 
range  feed  next  spring. 

The  northern  part  of  New  Mexico  and  the  irrigated  por- 
tions will  produce  very  much  larger  crops  than  usual.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  state  has  suffered  very  materially  from  the 
long  drought.  Generally  speaking  the  spring  was  late  and 
the  rains  unusually  long  delayed.  The  enthusiasm  for  farm- 
ing is  very  great  and  under  ordinary  conditions  New  Mexico 
would  have  had  an  excellent  crop.    In  the  irrigated  sections 
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follow-up  crops  were  early  planted  and  the  state  may  yet  pull 
out  with  a  fine  total. 

Winter  wheat  was  hard  hit  in  Nebraska.  In  that  state  the 
normal  acreage  is  3,000,000  acres  while  the  severe  winter 
killed  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  this  the  past  year  so  that  the 
harvest  is  away  below  normal.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  the 
harvest  was  well  on  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  the 
farmers  were  already  threshing.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  small  grain  was  very  good;  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  it  runs  from  rather  below  normal  on  the  average,  al- 
though some  counties  have  excellent  crops.  The  seasonal 
weather  conditions  were  by  no  means  uniform  throughout 
the  west. 

Winter  wheat  was  for  the  most  part  killed  out  in  North 
Dakota  although  it  is  usually  a  fairly  safe  crop  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  Winter  rye  is  the  only  crop  that  is  very 
promising  in  the  western  part.  In  that  section  the  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover  hay  crops  have  been  harvested  once  and  there  is 
still  a  fair  prospect  of  the  corn  crop.  The  eastern  third  of 
North  Dakota  is  harvesting  an  abundant  crop  of  barley,  early 
oats,  Durum  and  Marquis  spring  wheat.  In  the  western  part 
sixty  day  oats  and  some  of  the  earliest  sown  barley  are  very 
good.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rain  was  abundant  in 
April  and  May,  but  it  was  short  in  June  and  July  in  the  west- 
ern section  so  that  the  late  seeded  crops  will  not  amount  to 
much  in  that  region. 

The  crop  outlook  in  North  Dakota  is  not  of  the  best.  The 
grain  crops  in  the  western  two-thirds  of  the  state  are  prac- 
tically a  failure  and  will  scarcely  produce  sufficient  wheat  for 
the  state's  own  wheat  and  flour.  The  eastern  one-third  of  the 
state  has  a  fair  crop  and  it  will  probably  average  ten  or  eleven 
bushels  per  acre.  The  rye  harvest  began  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  it  promises  well. 

In  Wyoming  crops  were  generally  backward  all  over  the 
state  this  year  the  season  being  anywhere  from  two  to  four 
weeks  late.  Alfalfa  and  grain  crops  were  doing  fairly  well 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  but  garden  and  truck  crops  as  well 
as  root  crops  did  not  do  so  well  on  account  of  the  exceedingly 
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cool,  wet  weather.  Throughout  May  it  was  impossible  to 
plant  the  seed.  During  the  latter  part  of  June  and  in  July, 
when  planting  could  be  done,  the  soil  seemed  to  be  in  fair 
shape  but  a  very  prolonged  period  of  drought  came  on  and 
lasted  all  through  the  month  of  June  and  early  part  of  July, 
and  the  seed  germinated  very  slowly.  On  the  nth  day  of 
June  a  very  severe  frost  came  on  throughout  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state  which  killed  all  of  the  June  planting.  The 
ground  was  so  dry  for  the  new  seeding  that  the  second  sow- 
ing did  not  come  up.  If  the  frosts  hold  off  in  the  fall  till  the 
usual  time,  Wyoming  will  probably  have  its  usual  crops  of 
grain  and  alfalfa. 

In  California,  with  the  exception  of  citrus  fruits 
(oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  grape  fruit),  indications  are 
good  for  one  of  the  largest  crops  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
No  serious  labor  difficulties  have  yet  been  experienced  owing 
to  the  fact  that  all  who  are  interested  have  worked  for  the 
closer  organization  of  labor  forces.  The  secretary  of  the 
Protective  (citrus  fruit)  League  in  Los  Angeles  reports  that 
the  citrus  fruit  of  Southern  California  has  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  crop.  In  many  in- 
stances there  will  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
harvest.  This  condition  is  not  so  severe  in  Central  California 
around  Porterville  although  the  heat  has  damaged  the  crop 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  citrus  fruit  crop  in  Northern 
California  is  almost  normal.  But  sugar  in  California  on  July 
first  showed  a  condition  90  per  cent,  normal  as  compared  with 
a  ten  year  average  of  92  per  cent.  The  fresh  canning  fruits, 
apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  prunes  show  a  gain  of  from  10  to 
30  per  cent,  over  former  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  July, 
Northern  California  was  visited  by  an  intense  heat  wave  of 
several  days.  Although  it  stimulated  forest  fires  in  the  coast 
counties  north  of  San  Francisco  and  the  heat  slightly  burned 
the  grain  in  the  interior  valleys,  it  had  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Harvesting  was  in  full  prog- 
ress during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  the  many  huge 
fruit  canneries  which  have  greatly  increased  in  capacity  since 
the  war  were  working  full  blast.    Shortly  after  the  heat  wave 
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when  the  harvesting  and  canning  was  being  crowded  so  that 
the  fruit  would  not  spoil,  members  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  some  of 
whom  had  come  up  from  the  mining  districts  of  the  South- 
west, began  strikes  and  hostile  demonstrations  at  the  canning 
factories  at  San  Jose.  The  militia  was  called  out  and  the  agi- 
tation quickly  subsided.  The  wheat  outlook  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  is  for  a  bumper  crop  and  the  acreage  is  the  largest  since 
the  days  of  the  wheat  barons  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  state. 
The  barley  harvest  in  July  was  in  full  blast  and  taken  as  a 
whole  is  the  best  the  valley  has  had  in  many  years.  The  de- 
mand for  cereals  resulted  in  no  less  than  30,000  additional 
acres  being  put  into  rice,  resulting  in  a  total  of  110,000  acres 
in  this  crop.  As  a  whole  the  crops  of  California  are  from  10 
per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  above  normal.  Of  all  its  products 
none  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front  than 
the  canned  fruits.  The  fruit  harvest  this  year  was  organized 
in  an  exceptionally  fine  manner.  As  is  usual  thousands  of 
families  camped  out  in  tents  in  the  orchards  to  be  harvested 
or  near-by,  and  men  and  women  and  children  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  up  engaged  in  the  pickings;  a  boy  or  girl  of 
twelve  years  can  easily  pick  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fifty-pound 
boxes  of  apricots  a  day,  averaging  10  cents  a  box  for  their 
work.  An  experienced  adult  will  pick  from  thirty  to  fifty 
boxes  a  day.  All  the  work  is  done  piecemeal.  Owing  to 
the  wave  of  patriotism  which  swept  the  country  less  need  was 
felt  for  Oriental  labor,  Chinese  or  Japanese,  in  the  orchards 
than  ever  before.  In  fact  there  is  rapidly  developing  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  canneries  a  new  supply  of  labor,  for  thousands 
of  families  of  European  immigrants  have  come  from  the  fac- 
tories of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

A  rather  prolonged  period  of  dry  weather  has  caused  a 
shrinkage  in  the  grain  crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  But  the  grain  harvest  has  been  well 
organized.  Beans,  too,  have  been  planted  very  extensively 
and  enormous  acreage  has  resulted.  A  number  of  companies 
dealing  in  bean  harvesters  have  expressed  their  inability  to 
meet  the  situation.  The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Cor- 
vallis  is  working  on  a  home-made  bean  harvester  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  the  big  war  crop  of  beans  which  Oregon  must  har- 
vest this  fall. 

As  a  whole  despite  unfavorable  weather  which  extended 
north  and  south  through  the  great  grain  districts  of  the  West, 
this  year's  crops  promise  to  surpass  all  records.  The  yield  of 
beans  is  double  that  of  former  years,  and  in  sorghum  the  crop 
is  almost  double.  The  acreage  in  sugar  beets  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  An  enormous  production  of  pota- 
toes is  assured  and  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  the  West  double 
and  triple  sized  crops  have  been  planted.  In  Idaho,  Arizona, 
California,  Utah,  and  other  states  a  first  harvest  of  grain 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  planting  of  potatoes  so  that  the  land 
is  doing  double  duty. 

On  June  ist  the  composite  condition  of  all  crops  in  the 
United  States  was  5.8  per  cent,  below  their  ten-year  average 
condition  on  that  date.  But  crop  prospects  improved  and  on 
July  1  were  but  2.1  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  July  ist  of 
the  ten  preceding  years.  The  handicap  of  an  unseasonable 
year  is  rapidly  being  overcome  and  all  indications  point  to 
bumper  yields  when  the  total  for  the  war  year  1917  is  finally 
added  up.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  forage  are  already  far 
above  the  average,  but  the  growing  season  is  by  no  means 
concluded  and  the  probability  is  that  their  totals  will  further 
increase. 

The  great  war  is  rapidly  developing  our  agricultural  re- 
sources and  creating  new  reserves  in  agricultural  supplies. 
The  housewife  who  has  been  frightened  by  the  prospect  of 
mounting  prices  should  by  no  means  be  downcast.  The  prob- 
abilities are  that  agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds  will  be 
much  cheaper  next  year  than  it  is  now. 


OUR  CRYING  NEED  FOR  NAVAL 

AERONAUTICS 

By  a  High  Authority 

LORD  NORTHCLIFFE  has  been  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  war  will  not  end  in  the  trenches. 
Admiral  Fiske  has  stoutly  backed  Admiral  Peary's 
cry  for  aeroplanes,  and  yet  more  aeroplanes.  There  are 
great  plans  underway  for  air  land  raids,  great  plans  that 
will  put  the  German  defenses  and  munition  factories  in  the 
line  of  fire.  But  what  America  needs,  and  needs  now,  is  a 
weapon  to  defeat  the  submarine.  England  has  clenched  her 
teeth  into  those  that  have  dared  her  ports,  but  at  sea,  the 
ruthless  U-boats  remain  unconquered.  How  to  clear  them 
from  our  lanes  is  the  problem.  The  answer,  in  my  estima- 
tion, is  found  in  naval  aeronautics. 

What  are  we  doing  about  it  ?  One  reads  that  Congress 
has  appropriated  $640,000,000  for  Army  Aircraft,  and  every 
dollar  of  it  is  needed.  The  value  of  military  aeroplanes  in 
observing  artillery  fire,  scouting  out  large  enemy  movements, 
and,  when  used  in  large  numbers,  to  bomb  ordnance  factories 
and  depots,  to  say  nothing  of  fighting  off  the  enemy  scout 
planes  that  sweep  above  your  own  lines — that  value  is  un- 
questioned. That  $640,000,000  will  sooner  or  later  give  us 
supremacy  in  the  air — on  land.     But  what  about  the  sea? 

At  the  same  time  that  this  enormous  sum  was  voted 
for  the  Army,  an  appropriation  was  given  the  Navy.  That 
was  only  $40,000,000.  The  number  of  aviation  bases  that 
sum  of  money  will  build,  the  number  of  flyers  it  will  train, 
the  number  of  machines  it  will  put  at  their  disposal,  is  not 
sufficient  to  rid  the  seas  of  the  submarine.  We  must  not  have 
forty,  but  many,  many  times  that  million  of  dollars. 

The  defeat  of  Germany  is  directly  dependent  upon 
annihilating  her  submarine  warfare.  The  success  or  failure 
of  American  aeronautics  will  win  or  lose  the  war  for  us. 
Upon  our  Naval  Aeronautics  depends  the  purging  of  the 
seas  of  submarines.     Before  a  submarine  can  be  destroyed 
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it  must  be  located.  If  the  submarine  sees  a  ship  before  the 
ship  sees  it,  the  ship  is  going  down,  provided  the  torpedo  is 
launched  properly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  armed  ship 
knows  the  location  of  the  submarine,  the  submarine  will 
have  to  disappear  or  be  destroyed.  The  success  of  Ger- 
many's sea-snakes  depends  upon  the  element  or  surprise.  They 
destroy  by  stealth.  When  they  are  on  the  surface  they  can 
see  a  ship  or  its  smoke  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  away.  En- 
tirely invisible  to  the  steamer  the  submarine  maneuvers  for 
the  attack.  It  stalks  its  prey  like  a  hunter  behind  bushes. 
Submerging  as  it  does  with  only  a  periscope,  painted  a  color 
blending  with  sea,  or  sky,  visible,  it  closes  to  torpedo  range. 
Unseen,  it  calculates  the  speed,  course  and  distance  of  the 
ship.  When  it  is  ready  it  fires.  If  the  torpedo  runs  deep 
and  true  the  first  sign  of  danger  to  the  ship  is  the  sound  of 
the  explosion.  Only  when  a  torpedo  rides  high  is  the  warn- 
ing white  wake  seen.  Many  ships  have  been  sunk  without 
ever  having  seen  the  submarine,  its  periscope,  or  the  torpedo 
that  hit  them. 

But  suppose  that  the  submarine  could  not  creep  up 
like  that.  Suppose  that  it  could  be  sighted  twenty  miles  away 
or,  failing  that,  suppose  it  were  visible  as  it  slunk  up  to 
within  torpedo  range.  Then  the  ship  can  take  necessary 
measures  for  defense.  It  can  turn  its  beam  away  from  the 
submarine,  presenting  only  the  bow  or  stern,  a  difficult  target. 
It  can  train  its  guns  on  the  submarine.  Even  if  unarmed, 
it  can  escape  destruction  by  running  away,  if  warned  in  time. 
Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  knowing  where  the  subma- 
rine is. 

Accustomed  to  fighting  from  ambush,  submarine  crews 
become  nervous,  sometimes  panicky,  the  instant  they  know 
they  are  discovered.  The  past  three  years  have  taught  the 
naval  officers  who  are  fighting  them  that  only  one  successful 
means  has  been  found  to  find  them — aircraft. 

In  non-technical  language,  I  will  try  to  make  this  clear. 
Recently  an  American  armed  merchantman  sailing  in  the 
submarine  zone,  had  a  shell  suddenly  splash  fifty  yards  from 
it.    In  the  distance  was  sighted  a  submarine.    Computations 
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indicated  that  the  range  was  at  least  six  thousand  yards 
away.  To  come  within  fifty  yards  of  a  target  at  the  first 
shot  at  six  thousand  yards  is  superior  gunnery.  It  implied 
something.  It  implied  that  the  submarine  was  using  aerial 
observation,  doubtless  a  kite-balloon  run  out  on  a  windlass 
to  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the  deck  of  the 
submarine. 

Reverse  the  situation.  Imagine  a  submarine  zone  being 
patrolled  by  aeroplanes — not  a  mere  thousand  feet  high, 
but  double,  triple  that.  Imagine  seaplanes  flying  ahead  and 
around  merchant  ships.  Automatically  that  increases  the 
range  of  vision  of  the  ships.  It  extends  their  eyes,  so  to  speak, 
to  points  twenty,  even  forty  miles  ahead.  It  enables  them  to 
see  a  submarine  long  before  the  ship  itself  gets  into  torpedo 
range.  Anyone  who  has  flown  over  water  knows  that  objects 
under  the  surface  are  clearly  visible  at  considerable  depths. 
Thus  if  a  submarine  submerges  it  cannot  always  escape  the 
eyes  of  an  aeroplane.  Not  only  that,  but  the  flyers  carry 
bombs  and  if  there  is  anything  a  submarine  fears  it  is  a  bomb. 
A  bomb  upon  striking  the  water  is  not  much  deflected  by  it 
and  if  properly  aimed  is  certain  to  explode  against  the  hull. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  only  the  periscope  of  a  submarine  is 
visible,  and  it  is  attacked  with  gun  fire,  the  shells  must  pass 
through  the  water  at  an  angle  to  get  at  the  submerged  hull. 
This  causes  a  great  deflection  of  the  projectile,  making  hits 
under  water  extremely  difficult. 

The  aeroplane,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  submarine's 
natural  enemy.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  fire  that  makes  them 
want  to  scoot  back  to  their  nest.  For  the  instant  a  sub- 
marine sees  an  aircraft  it  knows  that  its  attack  is  doomed  to 
failure.  It  knows  that  its  prey  is  going  to  be  warned  in 
plenty  of  time  and  that  if  it  doesn't  submerge  bombs  are 
going  to  be  raining  down  upon  it.  Indeed,  unless  it  goes 
deep,  a  submarine  cannot  escape  well-directed  bombs.  It  is 
the  case  of  the  eagle  and  the  fish. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how,  in  the  face  of  the  sub- 
marine ruthless  warfare,  Great  Britain  has  been  able  to 
transport  millions  of  troops  in  safety?     Aircraft  patroling 
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of  the  troopships  is  the  answer.  It  is  that  kind  of  a  patrol, 
the  efficiency  of  which  has  been  proven,  that  should  be  used 
for  our  ships  ?  Our  destroyers  scouting  the  submarine  zone 
of  our  coasts  should  be  provided  with  seaplane  consorts ;  not 
only  one  ship,  but  all  ships — merchantmen,  destroyers,  trans- 
ports. Aircraft  should  lead  and  protect  our  ships  on  the 
high  seas,  along  our  coasts — rigid  dirigibles,  aeroplanes,  kite- 
balloons.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  submarine.  Locate  the 
pirate  of  the  seas  and  he  is  doomed. 

And  what  about  our  fleet?  Here  is  where  the  large 
rigid  type  of  dirigible  comes  in.  Our  "  Zeppelins  "  should 
even  now  be  cruising,  not  fifty  miles  to  sea,  but  a  thousand 
miles.  They  should  be  watching  the  sea-lanes,  warning  ship- 
ping of  submarines.  And  where  is  our  fleet?  Though  we 
are  three  thousand  miles  away  from  the  war  zone,  we  dare 
not  risk  it  at  sea  where  it  could  be  advantageously  trained 
and  given  battle  practice.  We  dare  not  risk  it  because  we 
have  not  aero  protection  for  it.  Submarines  could  sneak 
upon  it.  Had  we  a  fleet  of  Zeppelins  searching  the  sea  and 
behind  them,  connecting  sea-planes  ready  to  warn  of  the 
approach  of  Tirpitz's  sea-snakes,  our  fleet  could  go  to  sea 
when  and  where  it  pleased. 

Aircraft  for  defense — aircraft  for  offense — they  are 
practically  the  same  thing,  for  the  only  way  to  rid  ourself 
of  a  danger  is  to  destroy  the  danger.  Our  Navy  has  needed 
a  great  aero  fleet  for  years ;  its  officers  have  asked  for  it,  and 
now  in  the  submarine  crisis  aircraft  is  needed  more  than 
ever  by  the  Navy.    And  what  has  been  done  ? 

Six  months  of  the  war  have  gone  by  for  us  and  the 
Navy  is  still  in  a  deficient  aero  condition.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  just  where  the  fault  lies.  In  no  uncertain 
language  the  public  demanded  that  Congress  put  through 
the  $640,000,000  appropriation  for  Army  aircraft.  The 
public  had  not  been  awakened  to  the  need  of  a  great  aero 
fleet  for  the  Navy  or  it  would  have  demanded  that  too.  Is 
there  no  interest  in  aeronautics  in  the  Navy  Department? 
Is  the  fault  high  up,  or  is  the  fault  low  down?  Are  the 
Naval  authorities  in  Washington  uninformed?     Are  they 
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paying  no  heed  to  the  warnings  that  are  coming  from  Eng- 
land and  that  are  being  brought  back  by  their  own  naval 
officers  ? 

Germany  knows  the  facts  about  our  aerial  deficiencies. 
Early  in  July  a  German  writer  jeered  at  our  naval  aviation 
corps  and  its  condition,  adding  that  we  would  come  into  the 
war  too  late  to  be  of  any  danger  to  Germany  in  the  air. 

It  is  asserted  as  a  fact  that  out  of  the  hundred  naval 
aviators  sent  to  France — a  feat  that  was  widely  published — 
less  than  ten  were  actual  flyers.  Out  of  five  hundred  pros- 
pective aviators  enrolled  for  training  three  hundred  of  these 
are  backed  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America — a  private  organ- 
ization. What  has  the  Government  done  for  Naval  Aviation 
since  we  have  been  at  war  ? 

Articles  are  printed  in  the  newspapers,  at  the  request 
of  the  Navy  Department,  calling  for  college  graduates  only 
for  aviators.  What  has  the  ability  to  read  the  wars  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  original  Latin  got  to  do  with  making  an  effi- 
cient naval  flyer  ?  The  kind  of  men  we  need  on  these  planes 
are  intelligent,  clear-eyed  firm-nerved,  daring  men  with  an 
ordinary  high-school  training.  They  don't  need  to  know  the 
evolution  of  man  half  as  much  as  the  evolution  of  aeroplane 
motors. 

How  many  flyers  abroad  are  college  graduates,  how 
many  of  the  Americans  in  the  Lafayette  Esquadrille  ever 
received  a  college  diploma?  Yet  their  aero-scouting  saved 
Verdun. 

The  Navy  has  one  big  problem.  To  defend  our  ships 
against  the  German  submarines.  If  the  fleet  cannot  reach 
the  nests  of  the  sea-snakes  behind  Lleli Roland  and  on  the 
Belgian  Coast,  why  not  try  the  air?  Using  aero  torpedoes, 
something  could  come  of  such  an  attack,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  until  we  have  the  planes  to  make  it  with.  Discharging 
a  torpedo  from  an  aeroplane  is  practically  the  same  as  firing 
one  from  a  warship,  and  certainly  our  naval  officers  have 
been  trained  for  that.  It  is  clear  that  the  Army  cannot  rid 
the  seas  of  the  submarines.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Navy  must. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  the  Navy  cannot  clean  them  up  unless 
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it  can  locate  them.    It  all  gets  back  to  aircraft. 

Will  naval  aeronautics  be  equal  to  the  task?  Have  we 
the  personnel  to  direct  such  an  organization  ?  Here  are  the 
facts : 

There  are  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Flying  Corps  about  five 
hundred  officers  to  be  trained  as  naval  aviators. 

Of  that  number  three  hundred  are  reserve  officers,  being 
trained  by  the  Aero  Club. 

There  are  four  small  stations  for  training  purposes,  and 
these  are  but  poorly  equipped. 

There  are  no  Zeppelins  under  construction. 

Only  a  relatively  small  number  of  kite-balloons  have  been 
ordered.  Every  merchantman  needs  one  for  spotting 
submarines. 

Only  a  small  number  of  men  are  under  training  for  Zeppelin 
work. 

We  have  no  rigid  dirigibles  of  any  military  value. 

There  are  two  officers  of  the  line  in  the  Navy  Department 
in  charge  of  aeronautics  instead  of  an  organized  staff. 

Many  skilled  mechanical  men,  physically  fitted  to  be  flyers, 
should  be  enlisted,  irrespective  of  a  college  education. 

The  sum  of  $40,000,000  has  been  asked  for  Naval  Aero- 
nautics. 

The  head  of  Naval  Aeronautics,  although  a  splendid  officer, 
has  had  no  real  experience  in  aeronautical  matters. 

Between  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  and  vari- 
ous other  bureaus,  naval  aeronautic  organization  is  a 
tangle  and  its  purpose  a  riddle. 
We  want,  v/e  need  thousands  of  naval  flyers  and  we 

need  them  quickly.    Yet  there  is  the  record.    Is  it  wrong  to 

demand  a  change  of  system  and  men?    The  country  is  tired 

of  words,  it  is  tired  of  what  is  going  to  be  done.    It  demands 

instant  and  energetic  action,  now. 


KATHARINE  BRESHKOVSKAYA 

FREED 

Francis  J.  Oppenheimer 

Note:  Following  the  nezvs  that  Emperor  Nicolas,  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  had 
abdicated  the  right  of  the  Romanoff  throne,  came  a  bit  of  news  of  almost  equal 
importance,  vis. — that  Katharine  Breshkovskaya,  "the  little  grandmother"  of 
Russian  freedom,  had  been  set  free  by  War  Minister  Kerensky,  and  is  now 
back  in  Petrograd  among  the  people  whom  she  loved  so  well,  for  whose  sakes 
she  spent  thirty  years  in  prison  and  in  exile. 

HER  features  were  not  to  be  distinguished  under  the 
soft  glow  of  the  thousand  orange-colored  lanterns  that 
were  held  aloft  in  the  hands  of  the  thousand  women 
who  recently  marched  by  night  in  the  city  of  New  York.  She 
does  not  parade.  Nor  is  she  to  be  found  on  top  of  some  soap- 
box hysterically  exhorting  a  pack  of  uninterested  males  into 
the  wisdom  of  giving  their  sisters  the  vote.  Her  name  is  not 
famous  for  attacks  on  life  and  property.  She  has  not  broken 
a  pane  of  glass.  Yet  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  wives 
and  husbands  of  a  whole  Empire  might  be  freed  from  politi- 
cal oppression,  Katharine  Breshkovskaya  the  white-haired 
labor  convict,  suffered  herself  to  be  torn  from  the  grandeur 
of  an  imperial  palace — from  the  devotion  of  her  husband — 
from  the  embraces  of  her  baby — to  await  death,  old  and 
solitary,  in  the  cold,  bleak  wilds  of  Siberian  exile.  Read  in 
the  light  of  this  "  Titan-woman's  "  career,  most  suffrage 
martyrdoms  seem  half  unreal  and  altogether  theatrical. 

Born  and  reared  in  royal  surroundings  most  of  the  "lit- 
tle grandmother's  "  days  have  been  spent  behind  prison  walls 
where  she  has  grown  old  and  white  far  from  the  kisses  of 
her  baby.  That  millions,  yet  unborn,  might  breathe  the 
breath  of  freedom,  this  noble-woman  has  sacrificed  every- 
thing most  precious  to  the  heart  of  woman. 

When  but  a  bride  of  a  few  years  Katharine  Breshkovs- 
kaya asked  her  young  husband  if  he  were  willing  to  suffer 
exile  and  if  needs  be  death  for  "  the  cause."  He  replied  that 
he  was  not.  She  left  him !  The  supreme  sacrifice,  however, 
of  "  the  little  grandmother's  "  adventuresome  career  was 
made  at  her  last  trial,  a  few  years  ago,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
when  she  and  Nicolas  Tchaykovsky  were  brought  into  court 
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to  be  judged  for  their  revolutionary  acts.  In  this  "  closed  " 
court-room  Katharine  Breshkovskaya,  willingly,  aye,  gladly 
swore  away  what  then  seemed  to  be  the  remaining  years  of 
her  liberty  that  "  the  father  of  the  revolution  "  might  secure 
his  freedom. 

The  cables  that  announced  to  a  waiting  world  that 
Nicolas  Tchaykovsky  had  been  set  free  by  his  Russian  judges 
(under  pressure  of  world  opinion),  were  almost  silent  con- 
cerning the  tragic  fact  that  this  same  court  had  again  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  Siberia  on  the  white-haired  woman  who 
had  already  spent  over  twenty-five  years  of  a  consecrated  life 
in  exile  and  in  prison.  This,  therefore,  is  to  be  the  story  that 
the  cables  did  not  tell. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Katharine  Breshkovskaya 
when  she  visited  the  United  States  some  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  little  dreaming  as  I  looked  at  her  kindly  countenance 
across  the  banquet  table  that  she  was  to  be  cast  back  in  the 
Peter  and  Paul  fortress  immediately  on  her  arrival  in  the 
fatherland,  any  more  than  she  could  have  even  remotely  sus- 
pected that  Emperor  Nicolas,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
would  to-day  be  incarcerated  in  this  very  prison. 

Her  sweet  simple  face  was  a  surprise  to  me  as  it  was  to 
everyone  who  was  at  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  her  suf- 
ferings. She  spoke  in  soft  accents ;  neither  her  expression  nor 
her  manner  seemed  to  have  been  hardened  by  her  many  bitter 
trials.  Sadness  her  features  reflected,  not  fretfulness,  not  im- 
patience. She  was  without  any  trace  of  self-pity  and  her 
clear  complexion  gave  no  hint  of  the  many  long  days  and 
longer  nights  spent  in  the  Kara  sulphur  mines.  Her  soft  un- 
faded  blue  eyes  were  not  sunken.  Altogether  it  was  a  kind, 
if  militant  maternal  face.  Wherever  she  lectured  in  the 
United  States  on  this  visit  she  reiterated,  "  Nothing  less  than 
a  revolution  will  make  Russia  fit  to  live  in,"  and,  "  The  Czar? 
I  have  no  hatred  for  him — only  pity." 

Over  forty  years  ago,  George  Kennan,  the  noted  Amer- 
ican traveller,  met  the  "  little  grandmother  "  in  Siberia;  to  be 
more  explicit  and  to  quote  his  own  words,  in  the  "  little  God- 
forsaken Buriat  village."    "  There  was  not  another  educated 
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woman  within  a  hundred  miles  in  any  direction,"  he  wrote. 
"  She  received  from  the  government  an  allowance  of  a  dollar 
%  and  a  quarter  a  week  for  her  support;  her  correspondence 
was  under  police  control ;  she  was  separated  for  life  from  her 
family  and  her  friends;  and  she  had,  it  seemed  to  me,  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  a  few  years,  more 
or  less,  of  hardship  and  privation,  and  at  last  burial  in  a  lonely 
graveyard  beside  the  Salenga  River,  where  no  sympathetic 
eye  might  ever  rest  upon  the  unpainted  wooden  cross  that 
would  briefly  chronicle  her  life  and  death.  The  unshaken 
courage  with  which  this  unfortunate  woman  contemplated 
her  dreary  future  and  the  faith  that  she  manifested  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  liberty  in  her  native  country  were  as 
touching  as  they  were  heroic.  Almost  the  last  words  she  said 
to  me  were : — '  Mr.  Kennan,  we  may  die  in  exile,  and  our 
children  may  die  in  exile,  and  our  children's  children  may 
die  in  exile,  but  something  will  come  of  it  at  last.'  " 

The  press  of  the  world  gave  columns  of  space  to  describ- 
ing the  wild  scenes  enacted  within  the  Russian  courtroom 
when  it  was  declared  that  Tchaykovsky  was  free.  Little  men- 
tion was  made,  however,  of  the  fact  that  while  amid  wild 
hurrahs  he  was  being  embraced  and  kissed  by  everyone,  in 
the  demonstrative  Russian  fashion, — his  faithful  daughter 
pressing  one  hand,  his  wife  the  other,  that  "  the  little  grand- 
mother "  was  being  rudely  shoved  back  by  a  bearded  gen- 
darme on  either  side,  to  her  filthy  dungeon  in  the  Peter  and 
Paul  fortress  again  to  await  deportation  to  Siberian  exile. 

Before  the  white  head  had  completely  disappeared  down 
the  corridor  of  drawn  swords,  Katharine  Breshkovskaya  was 
seen  to  stop  and  embrace  all  the  foreign  newspaper  men. 
None  of  the  Russian  journalists  had  the  courage  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  important  "closed  trial,"  any  more  than  she  would 
permit  her  own  son  to  be  in  court,  although  he  was  the  only 
one  she  was  privileged  to  invite.  "  Tell  my  son,"  she  was 
heard  to  beg  of  them,   "  that  his  mother  embraces  him." 

Katharine  Breshkovskaya  has  had  many  solitary  hours 
since  in  which  to  analyze  herself,  and  the  facts  of  her  career 
are  known  backwards  and  forwards  by  all  Russians  in  this 
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country.  The  story  of  her  life  really  is  a  "  twice  told  tale ' 
that  never  loses  its  charm.  Her  mother  supplied  her  with  a 
religious,  her  father  with  a  studious  strain.  She  remembers 
when  only  a  tot,  hating  the  "  bad  flogging  government."  She 
always  spoke  in  French,  and  before  she  was  eight  had  mas- 
tered "  by  heart "  every  detail  connected  with  the  French 
Revolution.  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  were  terms  that 
always  fascinated  her.  By  the  time  she  was  sixteen  she  was 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Diderot  and 
the  rest  of  the  French  Humanists  who  preceded  the  "  reign 
of  terror  "  in  France,  and  whose  modernism  of  outlook  cre- 
ated, in  fact  constituted,  the  Illumination. 

As  might  be  surmised,  it  was  not  very  long  before  this 
restless  spirit  opened  a  primary  school  on  her  father's  estates 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  peasants'  children.  "Always 
the  seer  is  the  sayer,"  Emerson  beautifully  puts  it.  "  Some- 
how his  dream  is  told."  The  liberalists  were  coming  into 
power  and  things  generally  appeared  to  be  brightening.  Trial 
by  jury  had  been  promised,  and  the  spirit  of  social  reform 
spreading,  or  so  it  seemed,  throughout  the  entire  Empire. 
What  a  heart-breaking  task  this  eager,  bright-eyed  girl  set 
for  herself,  that  of  trying  to  teach  these  rude  peasant  minds ! 
All  that  their  parents  had  ever  desired  was  a  plot  of  ground 
and  a  mud  hut. 

Few  of  the  farmers  themselves,  for  that  matter,  had  any 
notion  of  the  meagre  economic  rights  they  already  possessed. 
Like  all  chattels  in  political  bondage,  they  knew  that  in  times 
of  peace  they  had  to  pay  with  taxes  to  the  government, 
in  times  of  war  with  their  lives.  Katharine  persuaded 
her  father,  the  proud  General  Varego,  to  read  the  Man- 
ifesto to  them.  He  did  so,  and  they  listened  without  compre- 
hension. They  became  bewildered  on  learning  of  their 
"  rights,"  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  Long  years  of  oppres- 
sion had  blighted  them  mentally  as  well  as  spiritually.  Slav- 
ery was  much  easier  for  such  blanched  spirits  to  support  than 
freedom.  They  began  to  congregate.  They  asked  of  one  an- 
other what  they  should  do  with  the  strips  of  ground  allotted 
to  them.    Now  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Russian  gendarme  is, 
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or  was  in  those  days,  to  break  up  all  political  gatherings,  and 
the  knout  was  used  freely.  According  to  "  the  little  grand- 
mother/' the  peasants  had  to  be  flogged  into  accepting  their 
newly  acquired  rights.  But  then  it  was  hardly  any  different 
in  Cuba.  When  the  illiterate  natives  were  told  that  the  cap- 
itol  in  Habana  was  theirs  they  began  to  bring  their  frying 
pans  into  the  city  and  fried  bananas  on  the  steps  of  the 
capitol. 

This  did  not  dismay  young  Katharine.  She  still  clung  to 
the  dream,  always  uppermost  in  her  young  heart,  reform  by 
the  government.  The  necessity  for  a  revolution  by  the  people 
was  an  idea  that  had  not  yet  come  to  her.  On  her  way  to  St. 
Petersburg  a  year  or  two  later,  she  met  on  the  train  another 
ardent  believer  in  the  rights  of  human  beings.  It  was  the 
young  Prince  Kropatkin,  who  was  returning  from  official 
duties  in  Siberia.  The  hopeful  words  of  this  great  soul 
thrilled  the  open-eyed  girl,  who  little  imagined  how  much  of 
her  own  future  was  to  be  spent  in  these  desolate  arctic  re- 
gions, the  horrors  of  which  she  was  listening  to  open- 
mouthed. 

Arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  Katharine  sought  out  every 
group  of  Liberalists  to  be  found.  You  could  find  her  at  every 
progressive  meeting,  a  singular  figure  no  doubt,  mingling 
with  the  "  intellectuals  "  and  the  graybeards.  The  solution 
of  the  many  social  questions  that  alone  would  bring  relief  to 
her  troubled  spirit  eagerly  was  being  sought.  Then,  too,  her 
mother  was  becoming  alarmed.  It  was  not  safe  for  her 
daughter  to  be  attending  these  "  secret  "  meetings  in  such  an 
open  manner.  She  began  to  beg  Katharine  to  "  come  home 
for  a  visit."  This  Katharine  frequently  did.  She  lived  in 
the  metropolis  for  three  years,  however,  before  she  heeded 
the  command  of  her  father  to  return  to  the  family  palace. 

Four  years  later — she  was  now  about  twenty-six — she 
married  a  wealthy  young  landowner.  What  man  could  think 
of  sitting  still  long  with  such  a  wife?  Domestic  comfort  was 
not  the  acme  of  her  bliss.  Working  under  the  spell  of  her 
vision,  the  young  couple  prevailed  on  some  of  the  other 
younger  landlords  to  open  a  larger  peasant  school.  Still  trust- 
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ing  in  the  sincerity  of  the  government,  the  girl  bride  began  to 
search  through  all  the  forgotten  laws  and  neglected  edicts 
to  see  what  peasant  "  rights  "  were  to  be  unearthed.  Her 
energy,  her  enterprise,  soon  brought  her  under  official  suspi- 
cion. Her  name  now  was  on  the  desk  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  as  belonging  to  a  person  who  needed  watching.  The 
prospect  of  Siberia  begins  to  loom  on  the  horizon.  The  fright- 
ened young  husband  asks  his  beautiful  wife  to  desist.  She 
will  not.    Then  came  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

To  overcome  the  suspicions  of  the  farmers,  Katharine 
disguised  herself  by  staining  her  face  and  arms  with  acids, 
as  stated  earlier.  She  studied  the  language  of  the  people. 
She  donned  coarse  bark  shoes,  and  placed  her  lingerie  away 
in  scented  chests  never  to  be  worn  again.  A  heavy  cloak  com- 
pleted her  disguise.  Under  cover  of  night  she  fled  to  Kief, 
and  immediately  on  her  arrival  sought  out  one  of  the  revo- 
lutionary groups,  which  she  joined.  From  now  on  she  began 
to  live  not  only  very  uncomfortably  but  also  "  illegally." 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  get  from  one  town  to  another 
in  Russia  in  those  terrible  days,  even  if  you  were  not  a  Revo- 
lutionist. Passports  had  to  be  forged.  The  Empire  is  wide 
and  to  escape  the  vigilant  police  all  travelling  must  be  done 
afoot.  At  night  the  organizing  was  done.  Sometimes  in  a 
city  tenement.  Sometimes  in  a  remote  village.  Sometimes 
on  river  boats.  Most  of  her  instruction  was  given  by  means 
of  fables  such  as  dull  untutored  minds  could  grasp.  It  was 
no  harder  instilling  political  principles  in  these  simple  minds 
than  it  was  escaping  the  government  spies. 

Of  course  these  activities  were  bound  to  be  traced,  and 
at  last  the  police  captured  her  through  the  betrayal  of  her 
maid.  She  was  thrown  at  once  into  the  infamous  "black 
hole"  to  await  trial.  During  her  nights  of  despair  she  would 
notice  regular  noises  on  the  steam-pipe  that  ran  down  through 
her  cell.  There  were  other  "  comrades,"  unseen  and  un- 
known, in  adjoining  cells.  It  was  weeks  before  she  realized 
that  these  pipes  were  live  arteries  that  coursed  through  the 
dead  walls,  and  months  before  she  could  decipher  the  con- 
vict's code.     Then  she  began  to  comprehend  why  the  pipes 
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held  their  peace  until  the  sentries  passed.  Tap !  Tap !  Tap ! ! ! 
the  mysterious  telegraphy  would  begin  and  with  the  speak- 
ing of  the  pipes  would  come  the  stillness  of  the  convicts. 
Hopeless  fingers  were  spelling  out  words  of  hope  to  hopeless 
hearts.  Sometimes  it  was  a  prayer  that  ran  up  and  down  the 
articulate  pipe.  Sometimes  it  would  vibrate  out  groans  of 
helpless  grief.  Even  Love  found  its  way  here,  as  in  all  places, 
to  spell  out,  cautiously,  eternal  faithfulness,  no  matter  to  what 
points  of  the  compass  they  who  thus  relieved  the  agony  of 
their  solitude  were  to  be  deported.  The  musty  walls  of  the  old 
prison  rocked,  at  times  physically,  with  the  weight  of  woe 
carried  by  its  rusted  pipes.  Did  a  message  stop  abruptly  in 
the  middle?  Perhaps  the  sentry  was  passing.  Or  perhaps 
the  sender  had  gone  insane,  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 

At  this  trial,  I  think  it  was  in  1878,  Mme.  Breshkovskaya 
did  not  admit  her  guilt  as  she  did  at  her  last  trial,  but  told 
the  judges  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  farce.  She  was 
ordered  deported  to  Siberia.  She  has  since  traveled  this 
frozen  road  more  than  once  and  knows  it  mile  by  hopeless 
mile.  George  Kennan,  who  later  went  over  the  Great  White 
Road,  as  he  calls  it,  had  to  change  horses  four  times  in  twen- 
ty hours,  saying:  "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  beaten  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  club."  When  only  nine  days  on  this  frozen  path 
Mr.  Kennan  became  "  spotted  and  blotched  "  from  head  to 
foot,  "  as  if,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  were  suffering  from 
some  foul  eruptive  disease." 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  condition  of  the  convict  train  of 
which  Katharine  Breshkovskaya  was  a  part.  Over  three 
hundred  miles  must  be  covered  each  month  and  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.  Armed  guards  are  in  front.  Armed  guards  are  on 
the  sides.  Armed  guards  are  in  the  rear.  The  perpetual  ad- 
monition is  "  Move  on."  At  intervals  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  miles  there  are  prison  road  houses,  and  these  are  always 
overcrowded  and  in  an  unsanitary  condition.  The  only  diver- 
sion that  Mr.  Kennan  noticed  for  these  convicts  was  the  op- 
portunity to  wager  with  one  another  respecting  the  number 
of  fleas  that  would  jump  on  and  off  their  garments  within  a 
given  time.    But  this  is  only  characteristic  of  everything  else 
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in  this  God-forsaken  region.  It  is  estimated  that  since  1875 
more  than  one  million  and  a  quarter  souls  have  dragged  wear- 
ied legs  over  this  jagged  road.  In  this  wierd  caravan,  this 
arbesque  of  humanity,  in  company  with  "  Babushka,"  there 
were  mothers  with  children-in-arms,  reformers,  maidens, 
thieves  and  murderers.  The  brutal  Cossack  guards  made  no 
distinctions,  knouting  anyone  who  lagged  behind. 

The  motley  crew  arrived  after  six  months  of  marching 
in  Kara.  Little  is  to  be  gained  detailing  the  sufferings  Kath- 
arine Breshkovskaya  endured  in  these  poisonous  sulphur 
mines.  After  a  few  years  she  was  transferred  to  Barguzin, 
a  forty-five  degree  below  "  spot/'  which  has  been  aptly 
enough  described  as  "  a  bleak  little  circle  of  arctic  huts." 
Her  Cossack  guards,  noticing  that  she  was  endeavoring  to 
give  some  rudimentary  instructions  to  her  fellow  convicts, 
placed  her  in  a  loathsome  cell, — an  old  experience.  This  cell, 
as  I  remember  its  description,  was  not  high  enough  to  stand 
upright  in,  nor  long  enough  to  stretch  out  in.  This  inhuman 
confinement  did  not  crush  her  indomitable  spirit,  however, 
for  while  here  she  contrived  a  means  of  escape. 

To  many  who  met  Katharine  Breshkovskaya  when  she 
visited  the  United  States  eight  years  ago,  the  story  of  this 
"getaway"  is  very  familiar.  Together  with  three  university 
students  with  whom  she  managed  to  communicate,  a  plan  was 
perfected.  After  two  years  of  patient,  cautious,  questioning, 
an  old  Siberian  farmer  was  discovered  who  years  before  had 
made  the  long  journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Under  cover  of 
an  arctic  night,  "  the  little  grandmother,"  with  her  "  boys  " 
stole  out  of  their  cots  and  silently  boarded  the  rickety  wagon 
waiting  in  the  bleak  shadows.  With  nothing  to  sustain  life 
but  some  pressed  tobacco,  the  shivering  quartet  began  their 
perilous  drive  of  a  thousand  miles  through  the  primeval, 
frozen  wilderness.  Hungry  days  and  freezing  nights,  many 
of  them,  but  look !  there  smiles  the  ocean  below  them,  and  see ! 
there  is  an  American  man-o-war  riding  at  anchor  and  from 
her  stern  is  flying  the  union  jack,  of  "  the  home  of  the  brave 
and  the  land  of  the  free." 

Of  course  the  escape  was  eventually  discovered  and  an 
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alarm  raised.  Orders  were  at  once  given  that  every  farmer 
in  this  region  should  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  convicts,  or 
forfeit  his  farmlands.  Just  as  the  weary  refugees  were  clam- 
bering down  the  mountainside  they  were  surprised  by  some 
of  these  primitive  farmers,  who,  at  the  point  of  pitchforks, 
forced  them  to  surrender. 

The  hardships  attending  the  trip  back,  which  was  made 
all  the  way  on  foot,  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  "  boys  " 
were  flogged  until  they  almost  bled  to  death,  and,  although 
"  the  little  grandmother  "  begged  that  the  same  punishment 
be  meted  out  to  her,  it  was  withheld.  It  was  her  hope  that 
she  might  die  under  the  knout  and  help  the  "  cause  "  by  let- 
ting the  nations  of  the  world  know  how  the  Russian  govern- 
ment treats  a  woman  prisoner. 

Instead  she  was  driven  back  into  the  hateful  sulphur 
mines, — hard  convict  laborer,  for  four  years.  Black  bread 
was  her  food — black  water  her  drink.  In  the  dirty  hole  in 
which  she  was  forced  to  sleep  a  breath  of  outside  air  never 
penetrated.  It  was  during  this  awful  confinement  that  she 
contracted  the  rheumatism  from  which  she  suffered  during 
the  two  years  she  later  spent  in  her  gun  casement  cell  of  the 
Peter  and  Paul  fortress  in  St.  Petersburg  previous  to  her 
last  trial  and  deportation. 

In  1896,  having  "  reformed  " — what  irony! — Mme. 
Breshkovskaya  was  released,  and  on  her  arrival  in  St.  Peters- 
burg began  anew  the  old  struggle  for  the  people  which  has 
since  brought  her  back  to  Siberia.  For  over  six  years,  how- 
ever, she  managed  to  work  up  and  down  and  across  the  vast 
Empire,  spreading  her  notions  of  social  reform. 

In  1905  she  visited  the  United  States  on  her  old  errand 
and  on  her  return  to  Russia  in  1907  was  rearrested  and  tried 
in  1910.  The  outcome  of  this  noteworthy  trial,  of  how  she 
pleaded  not  for  herself  but  for  Nicolas  Tchaykovsky,  has  al- 
ready been  detailed.  This  in  brief  and  almost  telegraphic 
phrases  is  the  tragic  story  of  the  noble  Russian  lady  who  is 
now  being  proclaimed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Russia  as  "  the  little  grandmother  "  of  Russian  freedom. 

No  sketch  of  "  the  little  grandmother's  "  career  would 
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be  quite  complete  if  it  did  not  contain  some  hint  of  the  rela- 
tionship that  has  grown  up,  or  faded  away,  between  herself 
and  her  son,  whom  she  saw  but  a  few  times,  since  she  was 
torn  from  him  when  he  was  but  two  years'  old.  It  is  hoped 
they  are  together  at  last  in  Petrograd,  and  that  he  under- 
stands a  little,  now,  how  great  a  woman  she  is,  and  how  much 
more  important  to  a  poor  struggling  humanity  her  work  is 
than  his. 

During  the  years  she  was  travelling  about  Russia,  con- 
cerned with  the  "  rights  "  of  the  common  people,  he  was  in- 
terpreting "  Petrograd  life  "  in  his  novels  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  its  decadent  society.  And  though  he  was  the  only 
person  "  Babushka  "  could  have  had  in  court  at  her  last  trial, 
she  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  trial  room,  for  fear  he 
might  come  under  police  suspicion,  nor  did  he  try.  An  Amer- 
ican woman,  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  who  made  the  trip 
across  the  ocean  for  the  special  purpose  of  securing  bail  for 
Katharine  Breshkovskaya,  neither  succeeded  in  getting  the 
government  to  accept  bail,  nor  in  persuading  this  young  man 
to  console  his  aged  mother  by  his  presence  in  court. 

"  I  am  simply  one  old  woman  pleading  for  another/' 
Mrs.  Barrows  stated  to  the  Russian  Prime  Minister,  to  whom 
she  presented  a  petition  signed  by  many  eminent  Americans 
in  behalf  of  "  the  little  grandmother."  "And  I  have  trav- 
elled ten  thousand  miles  for  her  dear  sake."  An  example  of 
the  young  man's  superciliousness  is  evidenced  in  his  com- 
plaint— true  enough,  but  in  such  bad  taste  under  the  cir- 
cumstances— that  "  the  beauty  of  Geneva  has  been  worn  out 
by  commonplace  pictures,"  and  her  reply,  from  notes  made  by 
this  American  woman,  "  But  only  think,  my  dear  child,  how 
everything  that  is  beautiful  in  Nature  is  '  tainted  '  in  that  way. 
Shall  we  blame  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  because  they 
have  been  sung  by  so  many  poets  and  drawn  by  so  many  pen- 
cils for  so  many  ages?"  The  son's  note  probably  wras  penned 
on  lavender  stationery,  while  studio  tea  was  being  poured  for 
him,  and  the  mother's  comment,  in  her  Peter  and  Paul  fort- 
ress cell,  which  was  lighted  only  indirectly  through  a  gun- 
casement,  and  through  which  she  was  overjoyed  one  Spring 
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morning  to  discover  "  one  blade  of  grass  climbing  from  under 
a  stone,  on  the  sunny  side/'  Worthy  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
"  Reading  Gaol." 

"  The  little  grandmother/'  in  these  notes,  puts  forth  no 
motherly  claims  against  him,  but  thanks  him  for  the  few 
visits  he  made  her,  making  but  one  request,  "Will  you  ask 
one  of  your  friends  to  buy  me  a  crocheted  shawl  ?  '  Yet  when 
it  came  the  poor  old  rheumatic  thing  thought  it  "  so  good  she 
could  not  find  a  proper  place  for  it,"  and  "  I  have  finally  de- 
cided to  keep  it  in  the  paper  package."  I  am  in  error.  She 
made  another  request — for  some  "  books  of  travel,  written 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  preferably  some  with  many 
illustrations."    Could  anything  be  more  touching? 

"  Preserve  yourself  from  every  base  and  unwholesome 
thing,"  she  admonishes.  She  had  noticed  that  the  novelist 
"  looked  ill,"  and  on  his  complaining  that  he  was  troubled  by 
a  cold,  she  wrote,  "  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to 
take  cold  with  influenza," — concluding  that  she  "  embraces 
and  kisses  his  hair."  To  "  make  conversation,"  apparently 
he  asked  her  on  one  of  his  visits  if  she  "  followed  the  news?" 
As.  well  ask  the  question  of  Napoleon  on  St.  Helena,  whose 
newspapers  were  ribbons  of  death  and  marriage  announce- 
ments, everything  else  having  been  "  deleted  by  the  censors." 
She  replied,  "  My  dear,  I  am  entirely  in  the  position  of  those 
fabulous  creatures  that  have  been  stolen  away  and  are  kept 
living  in  such  places  that  even  the  ravens  and  the  wolves 
cannot  peep  in.  Besides  my  four  walls,  I  see  nothing,  and 
hear  nothing  but  the  ringing  of  church  bells."  Mrs.  Barrows 
is  to  be  thanked  for  securing  these  prison  letters. 

If  this  young  man  has  any  talent,  any  dramatic  sense,  he 
will  be  quick  to  seize  upon  these  letters  and  his  mother's 
career  in  general  to  write  a  great  novel.  It  would  benefit  the 
world  and  perhaps  help  him  atone  for  his  callous  neglect.  De 
Maupassant  could  produce  a  masterpiece  from  the  last  letter 
alone,  sent  just  before  her  final  exile:  '  When  you  come  to 
see  me  next  time  I  want  to  speak  less  and  listen  more. 
Do  you  realize  how  little  I  know  of  your  life  ?  Prepare  a  con- 
cise account  of  it,  and  as  full  as  possible.    Where  do  you  live  ? 
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Alone  or  with  friends  ?  What  are  you  writing  ?  How  do  you 
spend  your  time?  I  am  prepared  to  keep  silent  during  the 
twenty  minutes  allotted  to  me  when  you  call,  so  I  may  not  go 
into  exile  again  without  knowing  these  things  about  my  boy." 

To  the  mobs  that  followed  her  about  Petrograd,  on  her 
return  from  exile,  "  the  little  grandmother  "  repeatedly  said, 
"  You  meet  me  as  if  I  were  a  kind  of  heroine.  Now  what 
of  a  heroic  nature  have  you  discovered  in  me?  I  have  only 
done  this  one  thing  all  my  life.  I  have  tried  to  be  a  good, 
loyal  soldier,  true  to  my  post.  Thirty-three  years  of  prison 
and  deportation  have  limited  my  opportunities  for  work. 
Only  eleven  years  of  work,  in  constant  danger  of  discovery 
by  the  authorities,  and  under  legal  disabilities,  have  fallen 
to  my  share.  My  work  is  not  heroic  work;  it  is  quiet,  slow 
work  from  day  to  day — but  is  the  kind  of  work  the  Russian 
nation  needs  at  present.  I  intend  to  travel  from  place  to 
place,  as  I  did  before  I  was  sent  to  Siberia,  to  instruct  the 
peasants  in  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  glorious  revolution. 
The  best  way  for  the  United  States  to  help  save  Russia  is 
to  whip  Germany  as  soon  as  possible.  Millions  of  Russians 
who  expected  a  millennium  to  follow  the  revolution  now 
find  food,  money  and  clothes  as  hard  to  get  as  ever.  Even 
the  great  leaders  of  the  people  find  their  stout  hearts 
strained." 

Word  just  comes  out  from  Russia  that  Breshkovskaya — 
it  reads  like  a  Russian  novel ! — is  now  lodged  in  the  Winter 
Palace,  directly  over  Malachite  Hall,  in  which  the  Provi- 
sional Cabinet  daily  debates  the  fate  of  the  newest  Republic, 
and  her  latest  statement,  made  to  an  Associated  Press  man. 
runs :  "  I  am  largely  out  of  politics.  Deny  the  stories  that 
I  play  a  part  in  Cabinet  affairs.  I  wish  I  did — things  would 
be  better,"  and,  "  Don't  be  despairing  about  Russia,  although 
I  am  an  old  woman,  I  am  convinced  that  I  shall  see  victory 
and  internal  regeneration. 
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WIN  THE  WAR  WITH  THRIFT 

A  PERSONAL  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA 

Lord  Northcliffe 
head  of  the  british  war  mission  in  washington 

AT  a  recent  War  Assembly  of  Bankers,  which  I  at- 
tended in  this  country,  the  largest  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, there  was  another  proof  that  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  every  great  town  in  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory is  rousing  itself  to  the  task  of  defeating  the  Prussian 
plot  to  rule  the  world. 

The  bankers  have  already  had  an  ample  diet  of  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  millions  and  billions  of  dollars,  and  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  while  not  ignoring  figures,  to  give  my  own 
personal  views  on  the  length  of  the  war,  and  of  some  of 
the  means  by  which  the  war  may  be  shortened. 

The  probable  length  of  the  war  is  so  ineradicably  bound 
up  with  business  and  finance  that  the  chief  factor  intimately 
connected  with  the  length  of  the  war  is  the  question  of 
thrift.  When  the  war  began  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
who  are  by  nature  almost  as  extravagant  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  had  no  idea  that  saving  would  be  necessary. 
"  Business  as  usual  "  was  the  slogan,  while  money  poured 
into  the  pockets  of  the  workers  in  hitherto  undreamed-of 
streams.  Little  by  little  we  learned  that  saving  was  essen- 
tial, and  as  one  of  our  most  able  British  economists,  Mr. 
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Basil  Blackett,  of  the  British  Treasury,  has  pointed  out,  the 
money  is  returning  to  the  use  of  the  Government  in  the  form 
of  War-Saving  Certificates  and  other  forms  of  thrift. 

There  is  a  very  indistinct  impression  in  this  country  as 
to  the  destination  of  loans  made  to  the  Allies  by  the  United 
States.  There  is  an  impression  even  among  well-read  men 
that  the  loans  we  are  receiving,  since  you  have  begun  to 
take  part  of  the  financial  burden,  find  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  go  to  swell  the  wages 
in  Bridgeport,  Bethlehem  and  a  hundred  other  centres  of 
industry,  where  the  wages  are  the  highest  on  record.  They 
go  to  provide  the  homes  of  the  workers  of  the  United  States 
with  comforts  unequalled  in  any  previous  era  of  prosperity. 
They  will  return  to  swell  the  finance  of  this  country  in  the 
form  of  workers'  subscriptions  to  the  Liberty  Loan. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  in  this  country 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  United  States  entering  the  struggle, 
Great  Britain  had  not  only  borne  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing seven  and  a  half  million  fighting  men  of  her  own,  but 
had  carried  a  large  proportion  of  the  financial  burden  of  the 
Allies.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  prior  to  your 
coming  into  the  war  we  had  most  willingly  advanced  six 
billions  of  dollars,  that  we  are  still  advancing  large  sums 
daily  to  them,  and  that  our  war  expenses  are  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  million  dollars  a  day. 

NEED  OF  THRIFT  IN  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 

I  am  able  to  speak  of  the  need  of  thrift  in  one  sphere 
of  endeavor,  and  that  is  the  need  of  thrift  in  the  newspaper 
world,  in  which  I  have  moved  all  my  life,  both  on  this  side 
of  the  water  and  the  other. 

In  July,  1914,  the  newspapers  of  Europe  were  wast- 
ing paper,  labor,  transport,  power,  ink  and  the  other  acces- 
sories necessary  to  newspaper  production.  Competition  had 
brought  about  that  state  of  affairs  where  every  newspaper 
publisher  thought  that  his  readers  carefully  counted  the 
pages  of  their  favorite  organ  each  day  and  awarded  their 
support  to  him  who  gave  the  largest  amount  of  raw  material. 
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I  never  held  that  view. 

Many  years  ago  I  produced,  as  an  experiment,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  late  Mr.  Pulitzer,  a  small  daily  newspaper 
that  for  its  day  had  a  very  large  sale  in  New  York.  Some 
years  later  I  reproduced  it  in  England,  where  it  had,  and 
has,  a  popularity  almost  unequaled,  with  many  successful 
imitators.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  paper  used  here  daily  is  wasted,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  as  the  war  proceeds  the  raw  material,  power  and  labor 
will  be  reduced  as  it  has  been  in  Great  Britain,  where  staffs 
of  newspapers,  owing  to  the  need  for  them  as  soldiers  or 
war  workers,  have  been  reduced  to  half.  I  have  not  opened 
an  English  newspaper,  even  my  own,  since  I  left  England 
in  May,  so  I  don't  know  their  present  size.  At  that  time  the 
size  of  the  British  newspapers  had  been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds. 

I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  a  leading  Paris 
evening  paper  issued  during  the  present  month.  It  consists 
of  a  single  sheet  of  paper  measuring,  I  should  say  at  a 
glance,  16  inches  by  10  inches,  or  equal  to  about  four  pages 
of  the  size  of  a  'Congressional  Record. "  It  is  not  one- 
hundredth  part  the  size  of  many  of  the  American  news- 
papers. It  is  a  pathetic  but  splendid  example  of  the  patriot- 
ism of  France.  The  owners  of  newspapers  in  this  country 
are  hard  hit  by  the  war  already.  Very  few  of  them  have 
had  the  courage  to  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  as 
to  the  increased  cost  of  production  and  the  necessity  for 
saving.  Newspapers  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  American  publisher  can  meet  the  gigantic  expense  of 
the  present  time  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  output 
of  raw  material  by  raising  the  cost  of  his  publication.  That 
which  applies  to  newspapers  also  applies  to  many  other 
businesses. 

The  saving  of  raw  material,  transport,  power  and  labor 
and  the  application  of  them  to  the  purpose  of  the  war — that 
is  one  way  of  shortening  the  war. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  war,  we  should  more  properly 
speak  of  the  wars.    Those  who  have  not  closely  studied  this 
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great  earthshake  since  its  inception  at  the  time  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  are  inclined  to  compare  it  with  struggles  that  are 
by  comparison  small  affairs.  Yet  your  own  Civil  War,  in 
which  neither  side  had  any  great  preparation,  lasted  more 
than  four  years. 

Now  this  series  of  wars  finds  the  maker  of  the  wars 
prepared  to  the  minutest  detail.  He  is  opposed  by  those 
who  are  determined  that  he  shall  not  rule  the  world.  We, 
his  opponents,  are  even  now  in  a  state  of  preparation.  You 
have  had  object  lessons  in  the  past  few  weeks  of  the  depth 
of  the  roots  of  this  great  conspiracy  against  the  world's 
peace.  You  have  seen  the  great  and  prosperous  State  of 
Argentina  thrown  into  a  position  of  chaos  by  a  word  from 
Berlin. 

Prussia  has  penetrated  everywhere.  It  poisoned  the 
Chancelleries  and  Parliaments  of  Europe  and  tainted  the 
apparently  open  if  troubled  streams  of  commerce.  It  adapted 
itself  to  all  exigencies.  In  Spain  it  was  Catholic,  in  Hol- 
land it  was  Protestant,  in  Turkey,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
frankly  Mohammedan.  In  Greece  it  helped  a  king  to  over- 
rule a  Chamber  of  Representatives.  Recent  events  in 
Mexico,  some  of  your  own  and  our  own  labor  troubles,  up- 
risings among  the  wild  folk  of  our  Indian  Frontier — no 
place  was  too  remote,  no  cause  too  absurd,  to  escape  the 
mesh  of  German  intrigue. 

Coming  to  the  conditions  of  the  actual  war,  we  find  a 
remarkable  unanimity  of  thought  and  purpose  between  the 
Kaiser,  the  Junkers  and  the  mass  of  the  people.  We  find 
the  food  situation  in  Germany  and  Austria  distinctly  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  capture  of  supplies  in  Rumania, 
no  less  than  the  extension  of  cultivable  areas  throughout  the 
lands  of  the  Central  Powers,  has  relieved  the  tension  in 
cereals  and  garden  produce. 

At  the  Front,  defense  being  easier  and  less  costly  than 
attack,  the  Huns'  task  is  easier.  They  have  lost  the  initia- 
tive, but  they  are  husbanding  their  resources.  Digging  in 
requires  less  effort  than  digging  out,  and  the  latter  is  what 
our  men  have  to  do  now.     Financially,  Germany  lives  in  a 
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circle,  and  she  can  go  on  a  long  time  yet  spending  her  own 
money  among  her  own  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  I  find  convincing 
when  I  warn  you  against  the  dream  of  a  speedy  peace. 

As  for  ourselves,  now  and  as  ever,  it  is  money  that 
makes  the  wheels  go  round.  It  will  hurt  neither  us  nor  our 
cause  if  we  look  at  our  own  financial  difficulties  squarely 
between  the  eyes.  In  this  matter  we  row  in  the  same  boat, 
and  should  pull  together,  with  your  most  capable  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  acting  as  stroke.  I  have  complete  and  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  American  people.  I  am  sure  that  when 
they  realize  that  any  sign  of  unwillingness  to  bear  the  mone- 
tary burden  of  the  war  will  be  regarded  as  quite  as  serious 
as  the  loss  of  a  big  battle  in  France,  they  will  give  of  their 
resources  freely  and  unstintedly.  For  that  is  the  penalty, 
if  no  worse.  I  believe  that  America  will  even  surpass  her 
own  magnificent  record. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  criticise,  or  even  advise  in  this 
matter.  I  merely  wish  to  indicate  a  joint  in  our  armor 
which  an  unscrupulous  and  unsleeping  enemy  is  sure  to 
attack,  and  I  want  you,  America,  guided  by  the  massed 
battalions  of  finance,  to  bring  up  your  reserves  and  simply 
smother  the  foe  with  all  arms,  big  guns  and  small,  sub- 
scriptions of  a  million  dollars,  and  subscriptions  of  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Pull  together!  That  is  our  motto:  Every  man,  every 
woman,  putting  their  very  .souls  into  the  war.  The  Hun 
must  be  crushed.  The  evil  thing  he  has  reared  must  be 
driven  out  of  our  lives,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  with  steel  in 
the  battlefield,  and  with  silver  bullets  in  the  world's  marts. 
Let  us  get  the  people  to  understand  this  vital  fact  and  victory 
is  assured. 

The  question  is  not  whether  this  or  that  personal  busi- 
ness is  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  prosperity ;  the 
question  is,  are  you  going  to  smash  the  Germans  or  are  they 
going  to  smash  you?  War  is  not  a  children's  game;  it  is  a 
life  and  death  matter.  In  war-time,  your  only  question 
should  be,  how  can  I  help  the  government,  not  how  can  I 
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keep  the  government  from  interfering  with  my  daily  routine  ? 
No  one  can  doubt  that  on  the  whole  American  busi- 
ness men  are  putting  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  with  splen- 
did unanimity.  The  volunteer  organizations  at  Washington, 
serving  for  the  most  part  without  compensation,  are  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  the  charge  that  your  commercial  leaders 
are  not  awake  to  what  the  war  means.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  the  American  people  are  not  yet  fully  conscious  of  what 
a  terrible  thing  war  is,  and  how  completely  we  must  alter 
our  lives  if  we  are  to  win  this  one,  and,  if  possible,  stamp 
out  war  for  all  time;  but  luckily  your  government  and  the 
leaders  of  your  industries  do  have  that  realization  and  are 
going  ahead  to  do  the  things  which  must  be  done. 

England's  mistake 

In  England  the  people  did  not  awaken  to  the  meaning 
of  the  war  for  fifteen  long  months ;  and  in  the  meantime  our 
government  unfortunately  followed  the  popular  sentiment 
instead  of  going  ahead  with  the  necessary  reorganization. 
That  was  why  some  of  us  who  realized  the  peril  of  the  situa- 
tion were  forced  to  take  into  our  own  hands  the  task  of 
bringing  the  government  and  the  people  to  their  senses. 
England  is  thoroughly  awake  now,  and  she  will  not  sleep 
again. 

We  found  in  England  that  "  Business  as  usual "  was 
a  mistake.  Wartime  business  is  decidedly  abnormal,  and 
the  sooner  all  the  Allies  recognize  that  fact,  the  better.  The 
production  of  luxuries  in  Great  Britain  has  not  entirely 
stopped,  though  it  is  considerably  curtailed.  For  instance, 
a  number  of  automobile  factories,  formerly  making  pleasure 
cars,  are  now  making  army  trucks  and  aeroplanes.  After 
all,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  a  manufacturer  whether 
he  produces  automobiles  for  private  consumption  or  for  war 
work? 

In  general,  the  tendency  is  for  the  production  and  sale 
of  luxuries  which  have  also  some  practical  use,  and  which 
are  not  sheer  waste.  Of  course,  luxuries  which  were  already 
made  when  the  war  started  are  better  sold  than  lying  in  the 
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shops.  Keeping  money  in  a  state  of  active  circulation  is 
desirable,  even  though  we  also  want  everyone  who  can  do  so 
to  invest  all  he  can  spare  in  the  government  loans. 

The  most  unexpected  development  of  the  war  was  the 
sudden  prosperity  of  the  working  class.  Everyone  thought 
that  the  poor  would  be  very  hard  hit,  and  a  "  Prince  of 
Wales  "  fund  of  millions  of  pounds  was  raised  to  help  them 
out.  It  was  not  needed.  The  poor  have  had  high  wages, 
ready  employment,  and  prosperity.  As  a  result,  they  have 
been  buying  pianos,  expensive  furs,  and  other  luxury  goods. 
To  an  extent,  they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  former  luxury 
buyers  in  the  upper  classes. 

The  government  has  definitely  encouraged  one  type  of 
luxury  buying — the  high-class,  expensive  foods.  I  notice  a 
movement  of  this  sort  getting  under  way  here  in  America. 
The  idea  is,  of  course,  that  those  who  can  afford  the  more  ex- 
pensive delicacies  should  buy  them  and  thus  leave  a  greater 
quantity  of  cheaper  foods  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase nothing  else. 

There  is  also  a  big  business  in  expensive  foods  bought 
to  be  sent  to  the  men  at  the  front.  All  the  high-quality  shops 
put  up  hampers  of  delicacies  selected  to  please  a  soldierly 
palate,  and  undertake  delivery  to  France  for  the  purchaser. 
Thousands  of  such  hampers  are  bought  every  week.  In 
some  cases,  I  understand,  they  are  ordered  directly  by  young 
men  at  the  front. 

Disbanding  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  be  a 
slow  process.  It  will  be  at  least  a  year  after  peace  is  declared 
before  the  last  troops  are  returned  to  civil  life,  and  there 
will  be  little  disturbance  of  the  social  structure  in  so  gradual 
a  step.  Factories  are,  after  all,  surprisingly  adaptable.  Ma- 
chines which  are  making  war  supplies  now  will  not  be  hard 
to  turn  to  peace  channels.  The  government  will  take  an 
active  hand  in  finding  places  for  the  soldiers  in  the  civil 
scheme  of  things  and  will  itself  be  a  tremendous  purchaser 
of  supplies  needed  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  England 
has,  in  fact,  an  official  Reconstruction  Department  at  work 
now  on  these  after-the-war  problems. 
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It  is  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  soldiers  who  have  spent 
years  at  the  front,  living  a  man's  life  out  in  the  open  with 
the  thrill  of  mortal  danger  in  it,  and  knowing  the  pleasure 
of  comradeships  with  men  whom  they  have  seen  tested  when 
the  air  swarmed  with  bullets,  will  be  willing  to  return  tamely 
to  doing  such  "  womanish  work  "  as  clerking  in  department 
stores,  acting  as  flunkies,  or  doing  purely  routine  tasks  in 
offices.  The  returned  soldier  will  want  a  man's  size  job, 
and  we're  going  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  one.  In  England 
companies  are  being  formed  to  buy  agricultural  land  be- 
longing to  the  great  estates  and  sell  this  land  in  small  parcels 
of  a  few  acres  to  soldiers  on  the  instalment  plan,  taking  back 
a  mortgage  to  secure  the  investment.  A  similar  plan  will 
be  used  in  Canada.  Army  transport  vessels  can  be  kept  in 
service  to  bring  the  soldiers  overseas. 

Some  British  manufacturers  are  protecting  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  after-the-war  market  by  continuous  adver- 
tising, even  though  they  have  no  goods  to  sell.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  sound  business  policy.  I  believe  there  will  be  work 
enough  for  everybody — when  we  win.  In  building  alone 
there  will  be  employment  for  vast  numbers  of  men  and  great- 
quantities  of  materials.  At  present,  no  one  is  allowed  to 
spend  more  than  a  small  sum  on  building  without  a  permit, 
and  that  is  granted  only  when  it  is  shown  that  the  proposed 
building  is  vitally  necessary.  Even  repairs  are  not  permitted 
unless  they  are  really  needed. 

In  a  good  many  cases,  government  control  will  un- 
doubtedly be  continued.  However,  industries  which  were 
efficiently  managed  under  private  control  before  the  war  will 
doubtless  go  back  to  their  owners.  For  instance,  English 
railways  were,  on  the  whole,  well  and  efficiently  handled  be- 
fore the  war  by  the  railway  companies,  and  will  doubtless 
go  back  to  them  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  Their 
greatest  weakness,  in  ante-bellum  days,  was  in  their  handling 
of  freight,  and  necessity  has  taught  them  a  lesson  of  expendi- 
tion  and  foresight  during  the  war  conditions  which  they  will 
not  soon  forget. 


DEMOCRACY  IS  SAFE 

Hon.  Champ  Clark 
[speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives] 

Note:  Last  month  The  Forum  published  an  article  by  Senator  James  A. 
Reed  of  Missouri  in  which  he  declared  democracy  was  unsafe.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  is  also  from  Missouri,  and  though  sharing  Senator  Reed's  objec- 
tions to  any  slander  of  Congressional  activity,  he  does  not  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  the  issues  of  Government  autocracy. 

A  GREAT  many  people,  newspapers  and  others,  have 
been  jumping  on  Congress  from  time  to  time  with 
more  or  less  vigor  for  not  expediting  the  business  of 
this  colossal  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  undertake  to  say  that  no  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  same  length  of  time  has  transacted  as  much  business  as 
this  House  has  transacted  and  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
It  has  done  it  with  great  expedition,  and  I  am  not  certain 
but  that  it  has  acted  sometimes  with  too  much  expedition. 

They  criticize  the  House  for  taking  two  whole  days  to 
pass  a  $7,000,000,000  bond  bill,  the  vastest  sum  ever  raised 
that  way  by  any  legislative  body  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
human  race.  They  pounded  us  because  we  did  not  do  it  in 
one  day!  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  about  the  other 
branch  of  Congress,  but  I  do  say  that  this  House  has  done  its 
duty  and  its  whole  duty,  and  has  done  it  with  great  rapidity. 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  been  no  trace  of  politics  in 
it. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Republicans  have  acted  just 
as  faithfully  and  promptly  as  we  have.  A  man  sitting  up  in 
the  gallery  during  this  session  of  Congress,  who  did  not 
know  the  Members,  could  not  have  told  to  save  his  soul 
whether  this  is  a  Democratic  House  or  a  Republican  House, 
except  that  I  preside  over  it.  And  I  am  not  certain  that  he 
could  have  told  then  because  it  took  three  of  the  five  in- 
dependents to  make  me  Speaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  got 
four  of  them,  in  addition  to  all  the  Democrats. 

Our    Government    should    be    so    conducted    that    the 
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sentence  "  I  am  an  American  "  would  have  more  potency  the 
wide  world  round  than  the  far-famed  "  Romanus  sum/'  when 
Rome  was  in  the  plenitude  of  imperial  power.  I  think  some- 
times that  we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
our  system  of  government.  We  too  frequently  take  it  for 
granted  that  achieving  freedom  was  natural  and  inevitable 
in  the  evolution  of  things,  and  therefore  easy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  men  who  proclaimed  our  independence  at  Phila- 
delphia, July  4,  1776,  performed  that  immortal  deed  with 
halters  about  their  necks — as  did  Washington  and  his  men 
who  made  Jefferson's  declaration  good  on  Yorktown's  blood- 
stained heights. 

When  they  had  signed,  old  Ben  Franklin,  the  greatest 
wit  of  that  age — perhaps  the  greatest  wit  of  all  the  ages — 
cheered  up  his  companions  in  glory,  by  remarking :  "  Now 
that  we  have  signed,  we  must  all  hang  together  or  we  will  all 
hang  separately  " — a  statement  as  true  as  the  Gospel.  I  wish 
that  he  could  return  to  earth  for  at  least  one  night  to  some 
great  city — New  York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco — and  learn  what  his  experiment  with  the  kite 
has  done  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  mankind. 

Gov.  Ben  Harrison,  of  Virginia,  a  great  big,  burly  man, 
punched  little  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  who 
weighed  less  than  100  pounds,  in  the  ribs,  saying:  "  When 
the  day  of  hanging  comes,  I  will  have  one  great  advantage 
over  you.  My  weight  will  make  me  die  quicker."  That  was 
the  spirit  in  which  they  signed;  and  that  should  be  the  spirit 
in  which  we  live. 

When  Charles  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  signed,  somebody 
suggested  to  him  that  there  were  so  many  Charles  Carrolls  in 
Maryland  that  when  the  day  for  hanging  came  he  might 
escape  in  the  multitude  of  his  namesakes,  whereupon  he 
seized  the  pen  and  wrote  after  his  name  the  words  "  of  Car- 
rollton,"  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  right  person. 

When  as  a  child  I  first  saw  his  name  at  the  foot  of  the 
Declaration,  "  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,"  I  thought  it 
was  done  out  of  overweening  vanity  of  family  pride ;  but  ever 
since  I  learned  the  truth  about  it  I  have  loved  the  man  and  his 
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memory.  God  spared  him  to  be  the  last  of  that  noble  band 
to  ascend  to  the  skies. 

John  Hancock,  who  held  the  office  then  that  I  hold  now, 
signed  his  name  in  characters  so  large  that  "  signing  your 
John  Hancock  "  has  become  proverbial.  He  said,  "  I  guess 
King  George  III  can  read  that  without  his  spectacles." 

I  consider  it  among  the  blessings  of  my  life,  which  have 
been  rich  and  numberless,  that  when  I  was  a  lad  attending 
Kentucky  University  one  of  my  teachers  was  Prof.  Joseph 
Desha  Pickett,  born  and  bred  in  old  Virginia,  a  cousin  to  that 
Gen,  Pickett  who  achieved  immortal  renown  at  Gettysburg. 
When  Prof.  Pickett  was  a  young  man  he  traveled  a  good 
deal  in  Europe  and  was  thrown  much  into  the  company  of  an 
English  duchess.  When  they  came  to  separate,  she  said, 
"  Prof.  Pickett,  I  am  astonished  at  your  politeness,  seeing 
that  you  come  from  a  country  where  they  have  no  queen." 
The  old  Virginian,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground,  replied, 
"  Your  Grace  is  mistaken.  You  live  in  a  country  where  they 
have  one  queen ;  I  come  from  a  country  where  every  woman 
is  a  queen." 

Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  States  Ad- 
miral Farragut  made  the  circle  of  the  globe  in  his  flagship. 
In  every  civilized  country  he  was  received  with  the  honors 
due  to  a  hero,  which  he  was.  When  he  was  cruising  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  he  sent  word  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  that  he 
wanted  to  call  on  him  to  pay  his  respects.  The  Sultan  sent 
him  word  back  that  no  battleship  except  one  commanded  by 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  could  enter  the  Dardanelles.  This 
made  Admiral  Farragut's  Tennessee  fighting  blood  boil,  and 
he  promptly  sent  this  message  to  the  Sultan,  "  I  have  on 
board  my  ship  700  American  citizens  every  one  of  whom  is  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  in  his  own  land.  I  am  stripping  my 
ship  for  action  and  will  call  on  you  immediately  in  force." 
Suffice  it  to  say,  he  had  no  trouble  anchoring  in  the  Golden 
Horn. 

That  is  how  I  feel  about  being  an  American.  A  few 
years  ago  a  party  of  Americans  were  traveling  in  the  Old 
World.    They  had  a  boy  with  them  about  12  years  old.     In 
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the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  he  was  weary  and  fell  asleep.  A  wag 
thought  he  would  have  some  fun  out  of  him,  so  he  surrounded 
him  with  grinning  mummies  of  dead  Pharaohs  and  blew  a 
horn  in  imitation  of  Gabriel's  trumpet.  The  boy  waked 
up,  didn't  know  where  he  was,  but  swung  his  cap  over  his 
head  and  shouted,  "  Hurrah !  It  is  Resurrection  Day  and  an 
American  is  the  first  man  up." 

The  idea  of  free  government  is  not  new.  We  did  not 
originate  it.  We  have  developed  it  and  put  it  into  practice. 
It  has  been  the  dream  of  men  from  a  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Whoever  wrote 
the  Shakespeare  plays  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
Brutus  in  his  speech  defending  himself  for  the  assassination 
of  Caesar :  "  Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark 
Antony,  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  Commonwealth; 
as  which  of  you  shall  not? 

There  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell,  the  essence  of  representa- 
tive government — "  a  place  in  the  Commonwealth." 

The  legislative  body  in  every  free  country  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three  branches — legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive.  We  come  from  the  people,  we  represent  the 
people,  and  we  reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  I  undertake  to 
say  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  when  the 
American  people  make  up  their  minds  that  they  want  a  thing 
the  Congress  will  grant  it  to  them  as  soon  as  it  finds  out  that 
the  people  desire  it. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  legis- 
lative body  in  all  history,  and  I  take  pride  in  that  fact.  Yet 
every  evil-disposed  person  in  the  land  can  find  some  slander  to 
utter  about  the  American  Congress.  If  the  House  takes  time 
enough  to  discuss  an  important  measure,  these  slanderers 
savagely  assail  it  for  being  too  slow.  If  the  House  puts  in 
overtime  and  hurries  a  bill  through,  these  same  malignants 
fiercely  denounce  it  for  sending  half-baked  measures  to  the 
Senate.  They  revel  in  such  foul  work.  For  instance,  the 
House  was  abused  and  denounced  because  we  discussed  for 
two  days  instead  of  one  a  bill  providing  for  the  issue  of  $7,- 
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000,000,000  in  bonds — far  and  away  the  biggest  money  bill 
ever  passed  since  the  dawn  of  creation.  Think  of  that — in 
two  days!  And  then  remember  that  all  the  property  in 
America — real,  personal,  and  mixed — was  estimated  at  only 
$16,000,000,000  in  1 86 1.  I  hope  and  pray  that  these  im- 
patient and  palpitating  superpatriots  who  belabored  us  for 
consuming  two  whole  days  in  providing  for  seven  billions  of 
bonds  will  be  equally  impatient  and  anxious  to  get  an  op- 
portunity to  help  pay  them  when  due.  It  puzzled  me  a  long 
time  to  find  out  why  certain  people  who  could  pass  a  great 
tariff  bill  overnight  or  enact  any  other  great  measure  while 
you  wait  did  not  get  into  Congress  and  do  those  things. 
Finally  one  of  them  came  into  my  room  one  day  and  was 
intimating  that  we  were  a  lot  of  chuckleheads,  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  It  has  always  surprised  me  that  men  like  you,  who 
know  everything,  who  can  do  everything  without  any  con- 
sideration or  deliberation,  do  not  break  into  Congress  and 
do  it."  He  said,  "  Well,  everybody  does  not  want  to  come 
to  Congress."  I  replied,  "  There  are  not  5,000  men  in 
America  who  would  not  come  to  one  House  or  the  other  of 
Congress  if  they  could  get  here.  I  will  tell  you  why  you  do 
not  come  into  Congress.  You  do  not  come  down  here  be- 
cause you  cannot  get  votes  enough." 

No  right-thinking  man  objects  to  fair,  honest,  intelligent 
criticism.  That  is  wholesome  and  altogether  proper,  but 
abuse,  ridicule,  and  slander  are  very  different  things  from 
criticism  and  do  immense  damage,  because  they  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  our  whole  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment into  disrepute,  thereby  sapping  its  very  foundations. 

At  this  very  moment  when  the  country  is  engaged  in 
the  most  stupendous  war  in  all  the  bloody  annals  of  mankind 
the  Congress  is  doing  its  duty — its  whole  duty — manfully, 
industriously,  and  patriotically  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  and 
triumphant  conclusion — as  all  good  citizens  hope  most 
fervently  that  it  may  be  brought.  Representatives  and 
Senators  not  only  vote  unheard-of  sums  of  money  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but  to  the  limit  of  their  financial 
ability  they  contribute  to  the  cause  by  purchasing  bonds  to 
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foot  the  bills.  Representatives  and  Senators  not  only  voted 
other  men's  sons  into  the  Army,  but  they  send  their  own 
sons  to  fight — perchance  to  die — for  the  starry  banner  of  the 
Republic. 

How  many  new  propositions  do  you  suppose  our  sys- 
tem of  government  rests  on?  Only  three.  There  are  two 
of  them  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  one  in  the 
Constitution.  "  All  men  are  created  equal."  That  is  one 
of  them.  "  All  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed."  That  is  two,  and  they  form 
the  basis  of  republican  institutions.  The  third  one  is — 
hardly  anybody  ever  reads  it,  more's  the  pity — the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution,  one  of  the  finest  sentences  ever  written, 
and  one  of  the  most  comprehensive :  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain 
and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America." 

There  it  all  is.  That  is  our  chart  and  our  creed.  What 
courtship  is  to  marriage,  what  the  flower  is  to  the  fruit,  what 
youth  is  to  manhood,  what  hope  is  to  fruition,  that  is  what 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mark  Twain,  the  greatest  Missourian  that  ever  lived 
and  the  greatest  literary  American  that  ever  lived,  once  said : 
"  Blessed  be  the  man  who  bloweth  his  own  horn,  lest  it  be 
not  blown." 

That  dictum  of  the  great  Missouri  philosopher — for  he 
was  more  philosopher  than  humorist — applies  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  individuals.  We  did  it — not  by  the  mailed  hand, 
not  by  conquering  armies.  We  did  it  by  the  wholesomeness 
of  our  example,  by  teaching  all  creation  the  glorious  truth 
that  men  can  govern  themselves.  Why,  before  that  it  was 
supposed  that  power  descended  from  on  high  and  lighted 
on  the  heads  of  a  few  tall  men,  and  then  a  little  of  it  trickled 
down  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  below.     We  reversed 
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all  that.    We  make  it  begin  at  the  bottom  and  like  the  sap 
in  the  trees  in  the  springtime  go  up,  and  it  will  go  up  forever. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  South  American  or  Central 
American  Republics  could  have  existed  six  months  if  it  had 
not  been  for  us.  In  their  infancy  we  protected  them  while 
they  were  learning  to  walk.  We  gave  them  a  breathing 
spell  in  which  to  wax  strong.  We  gave  them  a  chance  to  live 
and  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

What  did  it?    The  Monroe  Doctrine.    What  is  it? 

The  simplest  proposition  ever  put  into  print — that  we 
would  regard  the  establishment  of  its  system  of  government 
by  any  European  nation  in  this  hemisphere  as  an  unfriendly 
act.  That  was  a  modest  declaration.  We  were  a  modest 
people  then.  We  have  outgrown  our  modesty,  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  has  grown  with  our  growth  and  strengthened 
with  our  strength,  until  today  it  is  this:  That  for  political 
purposes  we  hereby  take  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere 
under  the  shadow  of  our  wing.  That  is  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. We  do  not  covet  their  territory  or  their  land  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  theirs.  We  propose  that  they  shall  be  free, 
because  we  intend  to  remain  free  ourselves ;  and  we  bid  them 
a  hearty  Godspeed  in  developing  themselves  into  puissant 
republics. 

Certain  dilettante  writers  and  speakers  who  say  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  is  played  out  are  mistaken.  They  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  We  will  strengthen  it  and  pre- 
serve it.  It  is  the  political  life  preserver  of  the  Western 
World.  I  like  to  say  a  good  thing  about  a  Republican  when 
I  can  find  one  who  deserves  it.  I  love  to  think  about  what 
one  Republican  Secretary  of  State  did  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  William  H.  Seward,  a  great  man,  Governor  of  New 
York,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  Secretary  of  State 
under  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  who  came  very  near  being  Presi- 
dent in  i860. 

During  our  Civil  War  we  did  not  have  time  to  attend 
to  anybody  else's  business.  We  had  hardly  enough  to  attend 
to  our  own. 
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A  great  many  people  make  a  mistake  as  to  where  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  between  a  free  country  and  a  des- 
potism, It  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  when  once 
correctly  stated.  Most  people  think  if  there  is  a  hereditary 
head  to  the  government,  it  is  necessarily  a  despotism ;  if  there 
is  an  elective  head,  it  is  necessarily  free.  That  has  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  it — not  a  thing.  A  country  can  be 
just  as  free  with  a  hereditary  head  as  it  can  be  with  an  elec- 
tive president,  provided  it  has  the  right  sort  of  constitution. 
Any  country  that  has  a  legislative  body  which  controls  the 
purse  strings  thereof  is  free,  and  if  it  has  not  it  is  not  free. 
Out  West,  where  I  live — I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  per- 
colated to  the  East  or  not — there  is  a  homely  saying  that 
"  Money  makes  the  mare  go." 

Money  also  makes  the  Government  go,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress should  refuse  to  appropriate  the  money  to  run  this 
Government  it  would  stand  stock-still  at  midnight  on  the  30th 
day  of  next  June.  Patriots  would  not  run  it,  most  of  them, 
without  pay.  It  makes  no  difference  what  we  call  it.  We 
denominate  our  legislative  body  the  Congress.  When  people 
get  mad  at  the  Congress  and  cannot  find  anything  else  mean 
to  say,  they  say  we  talk  too  much.  Well,  I  used  to  be  rather 
inclined  to  think  sometimes  that  the  Senate  does  talk  too 
much,  but  I  have  somewhat  changed  my  notion  about  that. 
There  should  be  some  place  in  this  Government  where  a  thing 
can  be  really  and  thoroughly  and  minutely  discussed.  Of 
course,  discussion  and  debate  should  not  be  extended  so  as  to 
obstruct  meritorious  legislation  which  the  people  want. 

Those  who  growl  about  the  Congress  talking  too  much 
had  better  get  out  their  dictionary  and  study  it  a  little.  What 
do  you  suppose  the  word  "  parliament "  means  in  the  dic- 
tionary sense  ?  Whether  we  are  enamored  of  the  English  or 
not,  that  is  the  oldest  legislative  body  in  the  world.  It  liter- 
ally means  "  a  talking  body."  Bless  your  souls,  that  is  what 
it  was  elected  for — to  talk ;  not  to  indulge  in  foolish  talk,  but 
to  talk  about  the  principles  of  governments,  the  business  of 
the  country,  and  things  like  that. 

Half  the  bills  that  we  work  at  are  prepared  by  somebody 
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outside  of  Congress.     Congress  does  not  have  to  swallow 
them  as  they  come  here. 

In  this  supreme  crisis  of  our  welfare — not  of  ours  alone 
but  of  the  whole  world's  affairs — it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American,  male  or  female,  native  or  naturalized,  to  support, 
aid,  and  sustain  the  Government  in  every  manner  possible — 
mentally,  morally,  physically,  financially.  That  is  the  plain, 
imperative  duty  we  owe  to  our  ancestors,  to  ourselves,  and 
above  all  to  our  posterity.  From  time  immemorial  orators, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  and  poets  have  exalted  patriotism 
as  the  sublimest  virtue.  It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  live  and 
work  for  one's  country,  and  we  can  all  do  that  much.  We 
cannot  in  good  conscience  do  less.  Patriotism  does  not  con- 
sist entirely  in  public  speeches,  braying  bands,  flag-bedecked 
parades,  and  vociferous  asseverations  of  love  of  country,  but 
genuine  patriotism  consists  in  being  a  thoroughgoing  Ameri- 
can citizen,  discharging  all  the  various  duties  of  citizenship 
every  day  of  the  365,  thereby  showing  forth  the  blessings 
and  glories  of  our  free  and  beneficent  institutions  to  all  the 
world.  That  is  the  real  way  for  any  of  us  to  prove  our  patri- 
otism, for  it  is  written : 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

Sometime  ago  President  Wilson  published  by  far  the 
strongest,  the  clearest,  the  most  far-resounding  of  his  State 
papers,  stating  in  extenso  his  views  on  peace  proposals.  He 
is  of  right  the  mouthpiece,  the  spokesman  of  this  mighty 
people,  and  his  statement  has  been  read  of  all  men  and  will 
be  read  forever  and  forever.  No  nation  will  long  endure  or 
deserves  to  endure  that  does  not  protect  all  of  its  citizens 
wherever  they  may  be,  by  land  or  sea. 
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THE  CITY 

Clinton  Scollard 

1  HERE  is  a  mighty  city 

Where  dawn  and  dusk  are  one, 
For  therein  all  the  dwellers 


Sleep  on  from  sun  to  sun. 

Along  its  quiet  highways 
There  is  no  sound  of  words, 

Only  in  lyric  April 

The  silvern  speech  of  birds. 

No  voice  of  chaffer  rises; 

There  come  no  argosies, 
Only  in  sunny  summer 

The  traffic  of  the  bees. 

There  is  no  eye  to  glory 

In  autumn's  pomp  and  pride, 

Nor  in  the  red  auroras 
At  winter's  midnight-tide. 

Yet  in  that  quiet  city, 

Beneath  its  sheltering  boughs, 
Upon  some  unknown  morrow 

I  shall  take  up  my  house. 

At  the  Great  Master's  bidding 
I  shall  have  lodging  there, 

With  a  white  peace  about  me 
More  soothing  than  is  prayer. 

I  shall  have  passed  the  portal 
Of  clay,  and  shall  be  free, 

And  shall  have  read  the  riddle 
Of  all  mortality. 
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THE  COAL  HOLD-UP 

John  Bruce  Mitchell 

FTT1HERE  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worthy  citizens 
jl  this  fall  who  haven  t  tivo  lumps  of  coal  to  rub  together 
in  their  coal  bins. 

"  There  is  no  shortage  of  coal," declares  our  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  coal/'  insist  the  Coal 
Barons. 

Is  there — or  is  there  not?    And  who  is  to  blame? 

The  Fuel  Administrator  has  fixed  a  low  and  reasonable 
price,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  Coal  Barons  are  charging  exorbitant  prices  just 
the  same. 

The  Ultimate  Consumer  and  his  wife  and  his  babies  are 
shivering. 

Whose  fault  is  it? 

War  is  the  universal  excuse  for  everything  high.  It  is 
the  lament  of  the  extortionate  corner  grocery  man,  the 
answer  of  the  profiteering  manufacturer. 

It  is  now  the  alibi  of  the  Coal  Barons.  The  coal  con- 
sumer knows  that  there  was  more  coal  mined  last  year  than 
in  191 5.  Government  statistics  show  that.  In  191 5  there 
were  458,504,890  tons  mined,  in  1916  there  were  474,660,176 
tons  mined.    That's  quite  a  difference — 16,155,286  tons! 

What  about  1917?  According  to  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  there  will  be  mined  this  year  660,000,000 
tons.  This  is  nearly  203,000,000  more  tons  of  coal  mined 
this  year  than  in  19 15,  and  according  to  government  statis- 
tics, this  year's  coal  production  over  that  of  1916  is  185,000,- 
000  tons! 

Yet  the  Coal  Baron  cries  "  shortage." 

Upon  the  Fuel  Administrator  is  die  burden  of  proof! 
The  coal  producer,  the  coal  dealer,  sits  tight. 

The  Chairman  of  one  big  coal  dealers'  association  urges 
that  there  is  more  manufacturing  going  on  now  than  ever 
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before.  That's  one  excuse  for  shortage.  Stop  a  moment  and 
think  about  it.  The  commissioner  is  right.  There  is  more 
manufacturing  going  on,  and  this  means  more  coal.  But  it  is 
soft  coal!  There  is  no  noticeable  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  anthracite  coal,  yet  the  output  of  hard  coal  has  increased 
vastly  over  that  of  last  year  and  the  year  before.  We've 
mined  more  anthracite  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

The  government  has  put  an  embargo  on  bunker  coal  of 
South  American  ships  touching  here  on  their  way  to  neutral 
European  countries,  with  cargoes  or  any  part  of  cargoes  that 
might  be  intended  to  aid  our  enemy.  This  embargo  releases 
more  soft  coal  for  our  manufacturers  and  this,  in  turn,  re- 
leases more  hard  coal.  Yet  there  is  the  same  shortage  and 
the  same  extortionate  price. 

Take  the  case  of  Private  John  Smith,  enlisted,  and 
"  somewhere  in  France  " — doing  his  bit,  risking  his  life  for 
his  country.  John's  family  is  supported  by  a  younger  brother 
or  an  old  father.  They  have  no  coal.  Day  by  day  they  get 
dab  by  dab — fuel  by  the  bucket,  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen 
dollars  a  ton! 

Hats  off  to  Private  John  Smith,  U.  S.  A.  Then  let's 
put  our  hats  on  again  and  go  see  the  coal  dealer  whose  bunk- 
ers are  overflowing  with  coal  but  who  tells  John's  people  that 
owing  to  the  "  shortage  "  he  can  give  them  but  a  little  coal 
and  that  at  cash  in  advance. 

Why  the  cash  in  advance?  Uncle  Sam  isn't  paying 
Private  John  Smith  a  penny  in  advance  for  this  month's 
work.  John  goes  into  the  trenches — and  becomes  a  target 
for  enemy  shells  and  gas  bombs  and  liquid  fire  and  incendiary 
bullets  without  his  cash  in  advance.  If  he  lives  through  it 
he  gets  his  wages.  And  John  is  patriotic  enough  to  glory  in 
it! 

Here's  a  case  for  the  Fuel  Administrator !  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?    Whose  fault  is  it? 

Who  is  our  Fuel  Administrator?  What  are  his  quali- 
fications? How  did  he  chance  to  be  appointed?  What  has 
he  accomplished  thus  far? 
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Taking  these  natural  queries  one  at  a  time,  we  find  that 
Dr.  Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  son  of  the  twen- 
tieth president  of  the  United  States  and  president  of  Will- 
iams College  up  in  Massachusetts,  holds  the  important  ap- 
pointive office  of  Fuel  Administrator. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  his  qualifications  consist  of  a 
thorough  education  in  the  classics. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson,  whose  son-in- 
law,  Francis  B.  Sayer,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege of  which  Mr.  Garfield  is  the  head. 

What  he  has,  at  this  writing,  accomplished  consists 
mainly  of  a  ruling  as  to  the  price  of  coal,  quoted  in  full  else- 
where in  this  article,  and  in  giving  ear  to  every  large  con- 
sumer demanding  cheaper  coal,  according  to  a  speech  by 
Representative  Bland  of  Indiana  on  October  2,  in  Congress. 

Dr.  Garfield  is  a  dignified,  pleasant,  highly  educated 
gentleman,  thoroughly  academic  and  with  little  if  any  ex- 
perience outside  the  halls  of  learning  where  theory  of  neces- 
sity is  the  instructor's  stock  in  trade. 

He  has  a  comfortable  chair  in  a  comfortable  office  in 
Washington  and  is  evidently  trying  to  set  in  motion  some 
sort  of  machinery  that  will  perfect  an  organization  for 
handling  the  coal  situation.  Already  the  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkin,  cold  weather  has  set  in  and  the  people — the  citizens 
who  have  homes  and  families,  who  work  and  pay  taxes  and 
rear  children  destined,  in  their  turn,  to  work  and  pay  taxes, 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  nation — are  shivering  and  there  is 
no  coal  to  be  secured  from  the  dealer. 

Why  our  Fuel  Administrator  does  not  administrate 
some  coal  into  the  bins  of  our  suffering  citizens,  seems  quite 
a  proper  question  to  ask.  But  there  seems  little  hope  that 
an  adequate,  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  for  many  cold, 
freezing  and  possibly  zero  weeks. 

In  addition  to  the  central  office  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor in  Washington,  Dr.  Garfield  is  planning  his  organization 
of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  men,  but  the  machinery  isn't  yet  in 
motion.  The  plans  are  for  a  fuel  administrator  in  every 
state,  another  in  every  county  in  every  state  and  others  in 
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big  cities  and  towns.  These  sub  abs  sub-sub  fuel  administra- 
tors are  to  have  other  assistants  or  sub-sub-sub  fuel  adminis- 
trators. 

Dr.  Garfield  proposes  to  administrate  down  through 
this  galaxy  of  fuel  officials,  these  subordinates  will,  in  turn, 
administer  through  administrating  committees  until  the 
mines,  the  jobbers  and  the  dealers  are  reached. 

By  that  time,  at  the  rate  of  progress  now,  it  will  be  the 
season  for  oiling  up  the  lawn  mower  and  getting  out  the 
screens.     The  work  will  be  something  like  this: 

A  county  committee  determines  how  much  coal  is  re- 
quired for  the  spot  and  the  season  needs  of  the  county  and 
says  what  is  available  for  the  rest  of  the  state  and  elsewhere, 
the  State  administrator  determines  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
what  is  available  elsewhere;  the  Fuel  Administration  in 
Washington  will  decide  the  needs  of  the  country  at  large  and 
where  the  coal  is  most  needed  and  will  decide  what  surplus  is 
available  for  export  to  the  Allies.  The  priority  shipment 
authority  of  the  War  Industries  Board  will  be  invoked  to 
see  that  the  coal  is  moved  to  the  places  it  is  most  needed  and 
that  cars  are  available. 

But  just  now,  right  this  minute,  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes  where  not  an  ounce  of  coal  is  in  the  bin 
and  not  an  ounce  can  be  procured.  The  demand  for  coal  is 
constantly  increasing.  Complaints  by  the  thousand  a  day  are 
pouring  into  Washington.  Dr.  Garfield  says  there  is  no 
shortage.    The  coal  dealers  say  there  is  a  shortage. 

Does  that  settle  it? 

Or  is  it  possible  for  the  Coal  Administrator  to  find  out 
at  once  how  much  coal  the  dealers  have  on  hand,  how  much 
they  have  bought,  how  fast  it  is  coming  to  them? 

Is  there  a  law  to  make  the  coal  dealer  tell  the  truth  about 
his  coal  supply  and  to  sell  his  coal  ? 

If  not,  what's  the  value  of  a  law  fixing  the  price  of  coal 
if  the  baron  can  sit  back,  refuse  to  sell  at  the  legal  price  and 
declare  that  he  has  no  coal? 

Not  all  coal  dealers  are  coal  barons.  Some  are  actually 
short  of  coal,  some  are  afraid  to  buy  until  they  know  where 
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the  Coal  Administrator  is  going  to  "  light/'  some  prefer  to 
hold  their  coal  until  they  find  out  whether  they  can  be  forced 
to  sell  or  may  hold  until  the  demand  boosts  the  price  up  to 
$20  a  ton! 

While  sitting  in  his  office  and  trying  to  build  up  this 
great  ten-thousand  man-power  machine  to  help  administer 
the  fuel  of  this  country,  Dr.  Garfield  suggests  that  we  all 
keep  our  homes  five  degrees  cooler! 

As  most  of  us  have  our  rooms  of  an  even  temperature 
with  the  great  surrounding  out-of-doors,  why  the  necessity  to 
make  them  colder?  The  babies  and  the  sick  and  the  very 
old  cannot  stand  a  low  temperature.  Dr.  Garfield  says  this 
would  save  anthracite.  Save  the  anthracite  for  what?  For 
whom?  The  ships  have  sufficient  soft  coal.  The  railroads 
have  sufficient  coal.  Manufacturers  do  not  use  much 
anthracite. 

The  threatened  strike  among  bituminous  coal  miners 
has  been  settled  because  the  miners  have  been  sufficiently 
patriotic  not  to  insist  upon  their  first  demands  for  the  big 
increase  in  wages.  An  increased  output  is  certain.  We  are 
not  going  to  send  any  more,  or  at  least  not  as  much  coal  to 
Canada,  according  to  Washington.  Our  Fuel  Administra- 
tor, according  to  the  official  government  bulletin  of  October 
2,  has  stopped  all  shipments  of  coal  to  Canada  from  the  great 
lake  ports. 

Is  it  a  case  of  car  shortage  ?  Let  us  see.  A  million  box 
cars  would  reach  almost  around  the  rim  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  2,300,000  box  cars.  They  are  in  great  demand  for 
shipping  goods.  But  the  old  open-faced  coal  cars — and  there 
is  no  other  kind — are  just  as  plentiful  as  ever.  Explosives 
and  provisions  and  such  things  must  be  sent  in  box  cars. 
Coal  improves  by  a  wetting  down  in  open  cars. 

Is  there  really  a  freight  car  shortage  now?  Notwith- 
standing all  the  claims,  look  at  the  bulletins  sent  out  by  the 
American  Railway  Association.  They  are  issued  both 
through  its  local  board  in  New  York  City  and  through  its 
special  War  Board  in  Washington.  Briefly  these  are  the 
figures : 
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May  i,  1917,  freight  car  shortage.  .  .167,653  cars 
July  I,  191 7,  freight  car  shortage.  .  .105,782  cars 
August  1,  1917,  freight  car  shortage.   33,776 

Every  month  it  has  been  going  down.  It  is  practically 
nil  now;  practically  nil  when  it  is  considered  that  we  have 
2,300,000  cars  in  this  country.  Judge  Robert  Scott  Lovett, 
Administrator  of  freight  priority,  is  doing  his  bit.  Perhaps 
we  need  an  Administrator  of  Coal  Barons,  a  man  with  the 
power  to  say,  "  My  accountants  will  examine  your  books, 
your  coal  on  hand,  your  orders  for  more  coal,"  and  then  do  it. 
A  man  who  could  then  publicly  advertise  that  "  Coal  Dealer 
So-And-So  has  so  many  tons  of  coal  on  hand  which  he  will 
sell  to  the  first  who  come  at  such  and  such  a  price/'  If  Mr. 
Coal  Baron  refuses,  the  Administrator  of  Coal  Barons  should 
peddle  out  the  Coal  Baron's  coal  for  him  and  possibly  send 
him  to  Atlanta  along  with  the  other  slackers,  if  the  hold-up 
is  his  fault. 

Why  does  not  the  Fuel  Administrator  get  together  with 
the  Administrator  of  Priority  and  see  that  sufficient  cars  are 
reserved  for  the  transportation  of  coal?  Whether  open  or 
box  cars.  Why  does  Mr.  Coal  Baron  sit  back  complacently 
and  bemoan  the  fact  (?)  that  he  is  short  of  coal,  when  a  trip 
to  his  coal  trestles,  dumps  and  pockets  will  show  miniature 
Matterhorns  of  peaks  of  shimmering  anthracite?  The  con- 
sumer says  he  is  short  of  coal.  Take  a  peep  into  his  cellar 
and  you  won't  find  two  lumps  to  rub  together.  We  must, 
obviously,  believe  him.  Dr.  Garfield  laid  down  the  law. 
Here  it  is: 

"  On  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October,  19 17, 
in  making  prices  and  sales  to  consumers,  the  retail 
gross  margin  added  by  any  retail  dealer  to  the 
average  cost  of  any  size  or  grade  of  coal  or  coke 
for  each  class  of  business  shall  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age gross  margin  added  by  such  dealer  for  the 
same  size  or  grade  for  each  class  of  business  during 
the  calendar  year  191 5,  plus  30  per  cent,  of  said 
retail  gross  margin  for  the  calendar  year   1915; 
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provided,  however,  THAT  THE  RETAIL  GROSS 
MARGIN  ADDED  BY  ANY  RETAIL  DEALER 
FOR  THE  SAME  SIZE,  GRADE  AND  CLASS 
OF  BUSINESS  DURING  JULY,  1917,  SHALL 
IN  NO  CASE  EXCEED  THE  AVERAGE 
ADDED  BY  SUCH  DEALER." 

"  We  do  not  understand  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield's 
order  "  say  the  dealers,  "  we  are  confused.  We  must  go 
through  our  books  and  investigate  and  try  and  straighten 
out  this  matter  and  see  what  we  can  do." 

The  president  has  directed  Dr.  Garfield  to  tell  the  deal- 
ers plainly  and  explicitly  just  what  they  can  do  and  he  has 
done  so.  Yet  they  are  confused.  With  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor and  the  Administrator  of  Priority  and  the  Coal  Baron 
sitting  around  the  table  holding  their  cards  close  to  their 
chests  and  waiting  for  someone  to  open  the  pot,  there  is  a 
great  stack  of  white  chips  on  the  table,  each  pallid  chip 
representing  a  chilled  Ultimate  Consumer. 

The  game  is,  from  all  appearances,  "  freeze-out." 

The  greatest — from  the  standpoint  of  size  only — is  the 
Coal  Dealers'  Association  of  New  York  City.  Arthur  L. 
Rice  is  its  Commissioner.  Mr.  Rice  is  a  keen,  thoroughly 
educated  gentleman,  who  has  coal  statistics  and  railroad 
statistics  so  thoroughly  trained  that  they  will  lie  down  and 
roll  over  or  jump  through  a  hoop  for  him.  And  yet,  after 
reading  Dr.  Garfield's  order,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

f  The  situation  is  a  bit  rickety  and  we  are  up  in  the  air 
over  coal  prices.  The  dealers  are  busy  going  over  their 
books  to  ascertain  what  their  191 5  prices  were,  so  as  to  be  in 
a  position  to  base  a  calculation  in  compliance  with  the  pub- 
lished desires  of  Dr.  Garfield.  It  is  my  conviction  that  a 
profit  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  Domestic  sizes  and  25  cents  per 
ton  on  Steam  sizes  would  be  a  fair  one." 

The  emphasis  on  "  domestic  "  and  "  steam  "  is  my  own. 
By  domestic,  he  means  the  coal  that  goes  to  the  home,  to  the 
small  bin  of  the  hard-working  man  who  is  raising  and  sup- 
porting a  family  of  citizens  which  is,  if  every  authority  is  to 
be  believed,  our  nation's  greatest  asset. 
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By  steam,  he  means  the  great  coal-storing  basements 
and  sheds  of  corporations  which  annually,  generally  quarter- 
ly, declare  very  large  and  soothing  dividends — corporations 
that  can  better  afford  to  pay  a  dollar  more  per  ton  for  the 
coal  used  than  the  hard-working  citizen  can  afford  to  pay 
an  extra  nickel. 

The  big  corporation  is  rather  independent.  If  it  cannot 
get  coal  at  a  reasonable  figure  from  this  or  that  dealer  it  can 
charter  a  few  fleets  of  coal  cars,  buy  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine 
and  thus  supply  its  own  coal  without  any  middlemen. 

But  if  Mr.  Common  Citizen  wants  coal,  he  must  hustle 
around,  make  many  sacrifices  and  let  little  Willie  and  Susie 
go  without  shoes  in  order  to  dig  up  the  cash  in  advance  for 
a  ton  of  coal.  Of  course  he  has  another  alternative — he  can 
go  without  coal. 

A  New  York  City  coal  dealer  who  is  neither  one  of  the 
biggest  nor  smallest  dealers  in  that  commodity  but  a  good 
representative  of  the  average  coal  dealer,  was  to  give  me  a 
statement  on  the  situation.  On  the  day  appointed  I  was  told 
that  he  had  not  come  in  from  his  Long  Island  estate.  On  the 
next  day  I  was  told  that  he  was  so  busy  getting  settled  in  his 
town  house  on  the  Drive  that  he  wouldn't  be  down.  On  the 
third  day  he  drove  up  to  his  office  in  a  car  that  cost  about 
$4,000.  His  chauffeur  opened  the  door  for  him.  He  entered 
his  private  office  briskly.  Plainly  he  had  been  tubbed  and 
barbered  and  manicured.  His  raiment  was  all  the  late  Ward 
McAllister  could  ask.  He  lighted  a  cigar  that  never  cost 
less  than  thirty-five  cents,  by  the  thousand,  adjusted  the 
diamond  horseshoe  in  his  tie  and  smiled  genially  at  me. 

"  Why/'  I  ventured  to  ask,  "  is  coal  so  high?  " 

"  Conditions,"  he  attempted  to  look  disheartened,  "  we 
cannot  control  these  conditions.  In  191 5  we  conducted  our 
business  at  a  loss  and  since  then  matters  have  been  worse. 
We  cannot  make  any  profit  today !  " 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  anyone  contemplating  en- 
tering the  coal  business.  Don't  do  it!  If  you  do  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  forced  to  live  on  a  big  shore  estate  in 
summer  and  in  a  Riverside  Drive  town  house  in  winter  and 
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put  up  with  a  $4,000  car,  all  because  of  the  inability  to  make 
any  profit  in  coal ! 

But  it  is,  after  all,  a  much  involved  question.  How  long 
will  the  Administrator  of  Priority  in  freight  transportation 
allow  the  claim  to  be  made  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  coal 
cars? 

How  long  will  our  Fuel  Administrator  allow  the  dealers 
to  fiddle  around  and  claim  they  are  trying  to  find  out  what 
their  191 5  prices  were? 

How  long  will  the  public  allow  its  city  officials  to  hold 
office  and  shut  their  eyes  to  these  pirate  Coal  Barons  who 
have  plenty  of  coal  but  won't  sell  over  a  ton  or  so,  and  that 
at  many  dollars  more  than  it  should  cost  and  on  a  cash  basis 
of  your  money-bef ore-you-get-a-lump  ? 

The  question  is  considerably  involved.  It's  more  of  a 
freezing  than  a  burning  question. 

Of  course  we  could  all  go  to  Palm  Beach  this  winter  and 
thus  escape  coal  bills,  but  for  one  thing — our  disinclination  to 
mix  with  certain  Coal  Dealers  who  always  spend  their 
winters  there. 

Perhaps  some  inventive  genius  will  give  us  a  fuel  oil 
heater  that  will  keep  the  house  warm  at  half  the  cost  of  a 
furnace.  If  he  would  he'd  get  a  statue  as  high  as  Washing- 
ton monument. 

For  nearly  ten  months  the  Hon.  Oscar  E.  Bland,  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana,  has  been  trying  to  get  some  action 
in  regard  to  the  coal  situation.  He  foresaw  what  would  hap- 
pen. He  urged  that  something  be  done  at  once.  If  the  work 
of  building  up  an  adequate  fuel  administration  machine  had 
been  started  back  at  our  declaration  of  war  with  Germany, 
when  Representative  Bland  urged  that  such  measures  be 
adopted,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  there  would  be  coal  in 
bins  that  are  empty  today  and  warmth  in  homes  that  are  as 
cold  and  cheerless  as  the  silent  tomb  today. 

Representative  Bland  does  not  believe  Dr.  Garfield  has 
many  qualifications  for  handling  the  nation's  fuel  problem. 
In  his  address  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  October  2, 
he  said: 

"  Dr.  Garfield,  a  splendid  gentleman,  but,  as  far  as  I 
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know,  without  any  special  knowledge  of  the  coal  question, 
was  by  the  administration  appointed  as  coal  director,  or  coal 
dictator,  and  he  immediately  gave  attentive  ear  to  every  large 
consumer  who  demanded  cheaper  coal.  Such  men  as  Mr. 
Instill,  the  great  utilities  king  of  Chicago,  who  uses  half  a 
million  cars  of  screenings  every  year,  and  the  Armour  plant, 
of  Chicago,  who  are  very  large  consumers,  demanded  that  a 
lower  price  be  fixed,  and  Mr.  Insull  today  is  buying  his 
screenings  at  $1.70  per  ton  instead  of  $2.75  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  himself  and  others  who  worked  with  him.  With- 
out due  investigation,  without  proper  consideration,  without 
going  into  detail,  without  weighing  the  consequences  or  mak- 
ing proviso  or  exceptions,  and,  as  I  remember  it  now,  without 
the  coal  producer  being  heard,  the  coal  dictator  arbitrarily 
fixed  a  price  on  coal  of  $1.70  for  screenings  and  $1.90  for 
mine  run. 

"  I  am  informed  that  C.  H.  Penna,  secretary  of  the  In- 
diana Coal  Operators,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Garfield  the 
other  day,  said  in  substance,  that  a  coal  famine  was  sure  to 
overtake  us  by  January  1.  Dr.  Garfield  asked  him  what 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Penna  said  that  he  feared 
it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it — to  much  harm  had  already  been 
done  and  that  this  famine  was  in  fact  upon  us  now. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  the  facts  as  I  get 
them.  I  am  not  an  alarmist,  and  I  do  not  want  to  too  severely 
criticize  anyone  connected  with  the  present  administration. 
They  have  a  hard  task  to  perform  and  some  of  those  in 
charge  have  been  selected  without  any  regard  to  their  quali- 
fications. In  my  opinion  some  of  them  have  been  selected 
largely  because  of  political  or  personal  friendships  only. 
They  are,  no  doubt,  doing  the  best  they  can,  but  we  must 
learn  something  from  our  experiences,  and  must  not  permit 
this  intolerable  condition  to  continue  to  exist  and  daily  grow 
worse." 

Naturally  the  coal  dealer  is  loth  to  make  open  charges 
of  inefficiency  at  Washington  but  he  says  and  says  with 
emphasis  that  regulation  will  never  be  successful  or  possible 
under  the  present  Garfield  theories.    He  claims  that  he  can- 
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not  meet  the  demands  for  coal  even  at  a  loss,  if  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  regulation  continues.  It  is  a  serious  situation,  he 
declares.  He  cannot  sell  at  a  cent's  profit  under  the  present 
schedule  of  regulation,  he  asserts ;  furthermore  he  cannot  get 
coal — and  that  isn't  his  fault,  he  claims.     Is  it  true? 

Whose  fault  is  it  ?  asks  the  man  with  the  empty  bin. 

Dr.  Garfield  says  there  is  no  shortage  of  coal. 

The  dealer  will  not  sell,  except  in  ton  or  half-ton  lots  at 
an  exorbitant  price  and  repeats,  over  and  over,  "  There  is 
a  shortage  of  coal" 

Mr.  Man  with  the  empty  coal  bin,  whose  fault  is  it? 

Why  not  investigate  your  own  dealer?  Get  an  expert 
to  estimate  the  amount  of  coal  he  has  on  hand.  Send  a 
trusted  fellow  citizen  to  find  out  where  he  gets  his  coal,  how 
much  he  has  got,  how  much  he  is  paying  for  it.  These  things 
can  be  done. 

During  one  alleged  coal  shortage  year  this  was  done  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  A  dealer  who  pointed  to  his  coal  pockets 
and  said,  "  see  how  empty  they  are  "  was  found  to  have 
twenty  barges  of  coal  in  the  harbor  at  New  London,  with 
orders  to  hold  it  there  and  ship  up  in  small  quantities  as  com- 
manded. This  dealer  could  afford  to  pay  for  keeping  the 
barges  tied  up.  He  was  getting  $20  a  ton  by  the  ton  and 
about  $40  a  ton  when  he  sold  it  to  the  poor  people  by  the 
basket. 

When  it  became  public  that  this  dealer  had  all  that  coal 
tied  up  and  at  the  same  time  gave  out  statements  that  he 
could  get  coal  only  a  few  tons  at  a  time,  he  promptly  an- 
nounced that  he  had  managed  to  get  some  coal,  he  filled  his 
coal  pockets  and  his  prices  dropped.  Other  dealers  followed 
suit. 

Why  not  try  this  plan  now  ? 

This  is  a  case  of  holding  every  one  guilty  until  he  is 
proven  innocent. 

A  great  many  of  the  small  dealers — not  the  big  coal 
barons — have  a  much  smaller  supply  of  coal  than  in  normal 
times  at  this  season.    These  are  the  little  individual  dealers. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  is  seeking  to  learn  just  how 
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much  coal  they  have  on  hand,  by  means  of  telegrams.  He  is 
also  appointing  more  state  fuel  administrators. 

"  Look  to  the  government  and  not  to  the  operators  for 
your  coal  supply  "  is  the  statement  of  big  coal  dealers. 

"  The  coal  operators  are  in  a  propaganda  to  reduce  the 
production  of  coal  and  thus  embarrass  the  government  and 
make  it  set  a  higher  standard  of  prices  "  is  the  indignant 
statement  of  officials  high  in  government  service. 

Will  the  coal  barons  get  away  with  it? 

Or  will  our  government  fine  each  offender  $5,000  and 
imprison  him  for  two  years,  as  the  law  provides? 

And  how  many  of  us  will  succumb  to  the  cold  meanwhile  ? 


FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP-THE  MAN 
BEHIND  THE  WAR  CHEST 

Edwin  Wildman 

THERE  are  soldiers  in  the  counting-house  at  home  who 
are  fighting  this  war  no  less  violently  than  those  who 
throw  their  physical  selves  over  the  trenches  in 
France.  Real  patriotism  adjusts  itself  quickly  in  the  most 
effective  war  service.  The  public,  particularly  the  middle- 
aged  public,  is  unable  yet  to  realize  that  our  whole  nation  and 
our  whole  national  resources  are  at  war ;  that  the  President 
and  the  War  Council  are  mobilizing  every  human,  material 
and  physical  unit  of  the  country,  to  make  a  crushing  smash 
against  the  German  war  machine. 

They  will  begin  to  realize  it  when  their  pockets  are 
heavily  touched,  and  their  food  is  greatly  restricted — two 
eventualities  close  upon  us. 

The  boys  can  fight,  the  mothers  can  save,  the  men  at 
home  can  work,  but  the  bankers  must  raise  the  money,  keep 
raising  it  and  keep  the  war  chest  full.  For  purposes  of 
patriotism  a  well  distributed  loan  is  a  valuable  war  asset,  but 
the  bankers  know  that  in  the  history  of  wars  it  is  they  who 
must,  in  the  last  analysis,  supply  the  nation's  fighting  money. 
They  must  supply  it  because  they  know  where  the  money  is 
and  they  know  credits — they  know  the  economics  of  raising 
a  $20,000,000,000  loan  and  disbursing  it  through  the  chan- 
nels of  trade.  And  the  public  knows  or  should  know  that 
when  the  bankers  "  take  their  allotment "  and  stand  behind 
the  Treasury  calls  the  country's  economics  are  safe; 
would  that  as  much  could  be  said  of  the  big  manufacturers 
of  industrialism,  of  food  and  fuel. 

America  has  developed  some  big  men  in  finance.  We 
are  leading  the  world  today.  Our  great  financial  institu- 
tions, built  upon  individualism,  now  co-operate.  Before  the 
war  issue  came  alarmists  viewed  with  apprehension  the  inter- 
locking control  and  co-ordination  of  finance — today  think- 
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ing  men — patriots — find  that  system  the  salvation  of  our 
treasury.  The  President  has  hastened  to  co-ordinate 
national  resources;  the  banks  already  were  co-ordinated  in 
advance. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  groups  of 
the  world's  money  power  is  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  It  is  Mr. 
Vanderlip's  job  to  sell  war  certificates  to  the  monied  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  He  is  chairman  of  the  War  Savings 
Certificate  Committee,  and  like  many  other  big  men  of 
national  reputation,  is  contributing  his  services  to  the 
Government  gratis.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  those  who  are 
being  paid  for  national  service,  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  should 
work  free.  Mr.  Vanderlip  can  afford  to,  that's  all,  and  he 
does  it,  voluntarily,  which  is  to  his  credit. 

It  is  not  merely  desk  service  and  knowledge  of  where 
money  is  to  be  drawn  upon  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  giving, 
but  personal  service. 

When  the  first  Liberty  Loan  was  offered  to  the  public, 
moving  picture  audiences  were  treated  to  an  act  not  upon 
the  screen.  Between  the  reels  there  appeared  a  tall,  well- 
knit,  masterful  figure  of  a  man  with  gray  hair  and  ruddy 
complexion.  Modest  in  demeanor  and  resonant  of  voice  he 
addressed  the  audience,  "  My  friends,"  he  said: 

"  Think  of  what  it  would  mean  to  make  a  failure  of  this 
loan;  to  have  this  nation,  after  coming  into  the  war  under 
the  most  superb  statement  of  reasons  that  was  ever  given 
a  nation  to  fight  under,  after  coming  into  war,  having  the 
people  back  of  the  Government  say :  '  No,  we  will  not  finan- 
cially support  it ! ' 

"  Think  of  what  that  would  mean  to  the  troops  under 
the  French  and  British  flags !  Think  of  what  it  would  mean 
to  the  Central  Powers,  the  encouragement  it  would  give 
them!  Think  of  what  it  would  mean  in  disorganizing  our- 
selves at  home! 

"  Why !  We  cannot  make  a  failure  of  this  loan !  There 
was  never  a  greater  duty  before  the  men  of  this  country 
than  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  only  a  success,  but  an  over- 
whelming success !  " 
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This  man  was  Frank  Vanderlip,  the  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  one  of  the  greatest  financial  and  com- 
mercial institutions  in  the  world. 

And  so  this  head  of  America's  biggest  national  bank 
went  to  the  people — and  got  them.  He  was  able  to  do  this 
because  he  has  always  been  one  of  the  people,  he  knows  of 
their  struggles  and  he  knows  their  viewpoint  of  life.  Any 
man  who  began  life  working  in  a  shop  for  seventy-five  cents 
a  day  is  quite  likely  to  know  the  people.  Mr.  Vanderlip  set 
out  to  reach  the  people  in  the  most  practical  manner  pos- 
sible— the  moving  picture  audiences.  He  wanted  the  people 
behind  the  loan,  behind  the  government's  pledge  to  fight 
— and  he  won  many  a  financial  trench. 

A  WIDESPREAD  CAMPAIGN 

His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Liberty  Bonds 
had  much  to  do  with  its  overwhelming  success.  Just  how 
many  millions  he  converted  from  the  pockets  and  bank  de- 
posits of  the  people  into  Liberty  Bonds  cannot  be  known, 
but  the  sum  would  prove  astounding.  Always  an  eloquent 
speaker,  always  a  man  who  '  said  something '  when  he 
spoke,  he  went  into  the  campaign  with  his  whole  heart.  No 
speaker  is  more  welcomed  than  Mr.  Vanderlip.  Associa- 
tions of  bankers  and  other  financial  organizations  are  eager 
to  hear  him,  and  he  addressed  hundreds  of  such  representa- 
tive gatherings.    But  that  was  not  all. 

:  The  people  want  to  know  about  these  Liberty  Bonds/' 
he  said  one  day,  "  the  people  who  possess  small  savings 
should  understand  their  advantage  and  know  the  help  that 
their  purchase  will  be  to  the  country.'' 

He  instituted  a  wide-spread  campaign  and  got  an  army 
of  other  speakers  to  follow  his  lead  in  every  place  possible 
to  speak  before  public  gatherings.  He  went  into  hundreds 
of  moving  picture  houses.  Frequently,  coming  from  an  early 
banquet  where  he  had  addressed  in  technical  financial  terms 
a  gathering  of  men  representing  millions  of  dollars,  he  would 
hurry  to  a  moving-picture  theatre  and  talk  to  the  people  in 
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the  audience — talk  plainly,  in  terms  all  understood.  His 
words  were  interesting,  they  aroused  enthusiasm  and  patri- 
otism and  never  failed  to  boost  the  subscription  to  bonds  as 
a  direct  result. 

Naturally  the  immense  success  of  the  first  Liberty  Loan 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Vanderlip,  and  his  efforts 
were  fully  appreciated  in  Washington  and  everywhere  else, 
especially  by  those  men  who  knew  his  duties  at  his  bank  and 
what  his  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  meant  to  him.  And 
naturally,  when  the  second  big  loan  was  about  to  be  launched 
they  thought  of  Vanderlip  at  Washington. 

"  We  need  him,"  said  the  President. 

"  We  must  have  him,"  declared  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury McAdoo. 

VANDERLIP  RESIGNS  FROM  THE  BANK 

And  so  they  asked  Mr.  Vanderlip  if  they  could  count 
on  his  further  services.  Lie  made  one  of  his  many  hurried 
trips  to  Washington  and  talked  it  over.  The  work  of  the 
War  Savings  Certificates  Committee  was  outlined.  The 
Liberty  Loan  finance  was  big,  and  important,  but  Mr.  Van- 
derlip is  big — and  patriotic. 

"  I  will  resign  my  position  as  president  of  the  National, 
and  devote  all  of  my  time  to  this  work  "  he  promptly  de- 
clared, and  joy  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  powers 
that  be  in  the  Capitol. 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock 
at  night  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  "  on  the  job  "  at  his  desk  in  the 
little  room  where  he  first  worked  in  Washington.  Four 
days  a  week  he  puts  in  at  this  sort  of  work  and  two  days  a 
week  he  is  making  speeches.  Every  speech  is  for  Uncle 
Sam,  every  word  is  from  his  heart,  and  everything  he  says 
has  a  direct  beneficial  result. 

Not  satisfied  with  all  of  this,  he  is  doing  many  other 
things  for  his  Government.  Among  them  is  his  valuable 
activities  in  behalf  of  the  movement  to  provide  books  for  the 
army,  the  movement  which  has  for  a  slogan  "A  million 
dollars  for  a  million  books  for  a  million  soldiers !  "     Mr. 
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Vanderlip  is  Chairman  of  the  War  Library  Committee,  and 
that  responsible  position  means  still  more  work. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  shall  speedily  raise 
the  million  dollars  for  books/'  said  Mr.  Vanderlip  when  he 
took  up  the  work.  He  had  not  been  directing  the  affairs  of 
this  committee  very  long  before  a  score  of  governors  issued 
special  proclamations  about  it,  urging  co-operation  in  the 
work,  hundreds  of  branch  committees  were  organized, 
authors,  publishers,  librarians  and  individuals  all  over  the 
country  became  interested,  due  to  his  efforts,  and  the  books 
are  assured. 

STARTED  AT  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  DAY 

It  is  only  because  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  far  more  than  a 
banker  that  he  is  able  to  volunteer  and  to  do  this  gigantic 
amount  of  work  for  the  Government.  A  man  who  is  a 
banker  and  only  a  banker  and  nothing  more  could  not  pos- 
sibly perform  these  tasks.  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  a  banker  who 
sees  over  the  top  of  his  desk.  His  world  is  not  limited 
within  the  bounds  of  stocks  and  bonds,  investments,  securi- 
ties, and  banking  methods. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  he  had  an  experi- 
ence that  few  bankers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure. 
He  started  as  a  poor  boy.  This  is  said  of  many  men,  yet  if 
you  dig  into  their  past  you  will  find  that  most  of  them  had 
a  college  education  and  special  training  before  they  started. 
Whatever  university  training  Mr.  Vanderlip  secured  was 
solely  by  means  of  saving  his  small  earnings  and  studying 
at  the  same  time  he  was  working. 

When  in  his  early  teens  his  father,  who  was  a  small 
farmer,  died.  The  boy  found  work  in  a  shop  that  turned 
out  woodworking  machinery.  His  pay  was  seventy-five 
cents  a  day.  Later  he  earned  $1.25  a  day  and  all  this  time 
he  was  studying.  When  he  reached  home  at  night  his  good 
mother  had  one  corner  of  the  little  supper  table  cleared  and 
had  placed  there  his  books  and  papers.  The  boy  propped 
an  arithmetic  before  him  and  studied  as  he  ate.  He  saved 
from  his  very  meagre  earnings  sufficient  to  pay  for  lessons 
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from  a  man  competent  to  teach  higher  mathematics.  He 
got  beyond  this  teacher  and  found  another.  He  took  up 
drafting  and  worked  hard  over  that. 

"Why?"  they  asked  him. 

"  Just  getting  ready  for  opportunity,  when  it  comes, 
because  if  a  chap  isn't  prepared  for  it,  it  won't  be  oppor- 
tunity— for  him,  but  for  the  fellow  who  is  prepared,"  was 
his  answer. 

And  later,  after  he  had  worked  a  while  in  this  little 
machine  shop,  one  of  the  bosses  told  him  he  was  doing 
good  work. 

"Look  here,  Frank;  at  the  rate  you  are  going  you'll 
be  a  foreman  at  twenty-five,  earning  $21  a  week,"  the  boss 
told  him. 

"And  what  then  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  What  then?  What  then?  Isn't  that  enough?  What 
do  you  expect — to  own  the  plant?" 

BECOMES    A    STENOGRAPHER 

Young  Vanderlip  said  nothing,  but  thought  it  over. 
He  took  up  the  home  study  of  stenography  and  became  pro- 
ficient in  it  and  one  day  got  a  job  on  a  local  newspaper, 
in  Aurora,  111.,  his  birthplace.  He  was  an  "  all  'round  "  re- 
porter there.  Aurora  wasn't  much  of  a  place  for  financial 
news  and  the  local  reporter  "  covered  "  impartially  the  police 
court,  church  festival,  and  any  items  of  interest  he  might 
glean  from  the  bank,  one  of  his  ports  in  his  daily  rounds. 

His  next  step  was  a  jump  to  Chicago  to  work  on  a 
"  real  "  paper.  Chicago  was  beginning  to  be  the  big  finan- 
cial center  of  the  West.  Young  Vanderlip  landed  a  job  on 
the  Tribune,  which  was  the  big  paper  of  that  section.  From 
the  very  beginning  he  became  interested  in  the  financial 
news.  He  got  into  the  financial  department  of  this  paper. 
Making  out  the  stock  and  bond  tables  daily,  changing  the 
quotations,  watching  the  opening,  highest,  lowest  and  clos- 
ing quotations  was  a  delight  to  him.  He  was  sent  out  for 
small  financial  interviews  and  he  made  them  big  until  fi- 
nally he  became  financial  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
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There  were  no  secretaries  and  assistants  for  the  finan- 
cial editor  in  those  days.  Vanderlip  "  hoofed  it  "  from  bank 
to  bank  and  got  his  news,  he  watched  the  wheat  pit,  he  made 
hundreds  of  acquaintances  among  the  bankers  and  other 
financial  men  and  became  trusted  because  of  his  conserva- 
tism. He  was  never  spectacular  in  his  newspaper  work. 
He  hated  crooked  banking,  crooked  finance,  and  wherever 
he  detected  a  crooked  head  he  banged  it  vigorously  until 
the  financial  crooks  feared  him. 

Then  he  took  up  a  side  line,  associate  editor  of  the 
Economist,  Chicago,  a  financial  journal.  About  this  time  he 
took  a  little  trip  of  adventure,  sailing  to  China  and  Manila 
and  seeing  much  and  writing  mach.  But  he  came  back  to 
his  old  love — financial  writing  in  Chicago. 

HIS  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  IN  FINANCE 

It  was  said  by  such  men  as  P.  D.  Armour  and  Lyman 
J.  Gage  that  Vanderlip  knew  more  about  finance  than  any 
man  in  Chicago.  He  was  certainly  trusted  by  all  the  big 
financial  men  there.  In  1896  came  the  great  failure  of 
Moore  Brothers.  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  called  to  the  house 
of  P.  D.  Armour  and  told  about  it.  Nothing  had  leaked  out 
about  it  at  that  time. 

*  Can  we  keep  this  from  the  public?  "  he  was  asked. 

1  No,  sir,  it  will  certainly  leak  out,"  he  answered. 

"  We  can  keep  it  out  of  the  papers.  Will  you  do  your 
best  to  help  us  ?  " 

f  The  story  will  come  out,  it  will  grow,  it  will  become 
distorted,  pressure  will  be  so  great  papers  will  have  to  print 
something  of  it  days  after  it  happened,  which  will  cause 
more  fear  and  a  panic  will  result.  I  should  advise  printing 
the  truth — '  conservatively,'  "  was  Vanderlip's  judgment, 
and  the  house  of  Armour  abided  by  this  judgment,  and  gave 
him  full  charge  of  handling  the  story.  Every  other  financial 
writer  had  to  come  to  Vanderlip  for  the  story  and  to  take 
what  he  gave  out.  He  handled  this  so  cleverly,  with  such 
ingenious  conservatism  that  the  big  panic  which  it  was 
feared  would  sweep  the  city,  was  averted. 
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Lyman  J.  Gage  was  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  when  McKinley  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Gage  was  one  of  the  bankers  upon  whom 
Vanderlip,  as  a  writer  of  financial  articles  for  the  Tribune, 
called  for  information.  Gage  became  interested  in  the 
young  man.  He  liked  him  for  his  clean-cut,  sturdy  appear- 
ance, his  firm,  warm  hand-clasp  and  his  directness  in  ap- 
proaching and  handling  a  subject.  He  approved  of  his 
articles  and  trusted  him.  One  day,  after  Vanderlip  had 
called,  talked  and  departed  from  Mr.  Gage's  office,  Gage 
turned  to  a  friend  and  said: 

"  That  young  man  is  going  to  make  his  mark.  He 
knows  what  he  wants  when  he  comes  here,  and  he  gives 
me  a  feeling  that  he  actually  knows  more  about  the  subject 
on  which  he  is  seeking  information  than  I  do.    Watch  him." 

When  Vanderlip  called  upon  Mr.  Gage  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Gage 
asked  him  to  sit  down  and  chat. 

"  Vanderlip,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  how  would  you  like 
to  come  on  to  Washington  with  me?  " 

"In  what  capacity?"  demanded  Vanderlip. 

"As  my  private  secretary,"  and  Gage  named  the  salary. 

"  I'll  go.  Thank  you  for  the  position,"  said  Vanderlip, 
and  he  shook  hands  and  departed.  That  was  his  direct 
method  of  handling  any  subject  or  question  and  his  speed 
in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

March,  1897,  found  him  at  a  desk  outside  Secretary 
Gage's  private  office — the  room  he  now  occupies  as  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Savings  Certificate  Committee  at  a  salary 
of  one  dollar  a  year  for  the  duration  of  the  war — where 
part  of  his  duties  consisted  of  meeting  everyone  seeking  Mr. 
Gage,  acting  as  a  buffer  between  them  and  the  Secretary 
and  yet  sending  such  of  them  as  Gage  did  not  want  to  see 
away  contented  rather  than  aggrieved.  Vanderlip's  charm- 
ing personality,  his  natural  eloquence  and  his  tact  which 
has  always  been  of  the  diplomatic  sort  fitted  him  well  for 
this  position. 

But  in  these  years  he  had  been  doing  far  more  than 
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working  in  a  machine  shop,  working  in  a  broker's  office 
for  a  few  months  and  writing  financial  news.  He  had  been 
studying  every  phase  of  finance.  Not  only  the  stock  market, 
but  bonds — everything  in  fact  that  had  to  do  with  finance. 
His  ability  to  grasp  the  affairs  Secretary  Gage  gave  him  to 
handle  was  surprising  and  in  June  of  that  same  year  Van- 
derlip  ceased  becoming  an  unknown,  a  private  secretary  to 
an  official,  and  became  a  somebody,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

No  better  qualified  man  ever  filled  that  position  before 
or  since.  A  year  after  he  became  assistant  secretary  the 
chance  of  his  lifetime  came.  At  least  he  so  regarded  it.  The 
Spanish  War  necessitated  a  bond  issue.  Congress  had  voted 
a  popular  loan  of  $200,000,000.  It  was  immense  then.  To- 
day it  is  but  one  tenth  of  the  amount  of  securities  Mr.  Van- 
derlip  is  selling  and  about  one  thirtieth  of  the  funds  under 
his  disposition.  In  1898  he  was  entrusted  with  the  floating 
of  the  Spanish  War  Bond  issues.  This  is  the  way  he  has 
described  the  handling  of  that  loan,  nearly  a  score  of  years 
ago: 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  LOAN 

'  I  put  five  hundred  men  to  work.  Within  a  day  the 
mails  were  taking  out  printed  matter  to  every  National, 
State  and  private  bank  in  the  country,  to  every  postmaster, 
to  every  express  office,  and  to  twenty-four  thousand  editors 
of  newspapers. 

1  The  subscription  closed  at  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  July  14.  There  were  320,000  subscribers  and  they 
asked  for  $1,400,000,000  in  bonds.  During  the  last  two 
days  we  received  fifty  thousand  letters." 

In  1901  Mr.  Vanderlip  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  World  in  the  interests 
of  American  commerce  and  finance.  The  result  of  this  trip 
was  of  immense  value  to  American  business.  He  was  the 
first  person  to  come  back  from  such  a  trip  and,  without 
mincing  words,  tell  American  manufacturers  exactly  what 
the  matter  was  with  them.     In  speeches  and  in  writings  he 
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made  it  plain  that  our  manufacturers  did  not  know  how 
to,  or  would  not,  pack  their  goods  properly.  He  made  it 
clear  that  we  lost  immense  quantities  of  trade  because  our 
goods  were  shipped  in  the  flimsiest  of  packing  cases  or  put 
up  in  a  cheap  manner  that  would  not  stand  the  hard  knocks 
of  shipping.  As  a  result  our  goods  arrived  in  poor  condi- 
tion, badly  damaged,  and  frequently  ruined.  Although  this 
was  made  good  by  some  the  delay  was  something  that  could 
not  be  brooked.  Foreign  manufacturers  shipped  goods  so 
as  to  arrive  in  perfect  condition  and  the  people  of  various 
distant  countries,  being  able  to  depend  on  them,  preferred 
them  to  ours. 

All  this  was  far  from  pleasing  to  many  of  our  manu- 
facturers, but  Vanderlip  didn't  write  his  report  to  please 
anyone,  but  to  help  American  commerce  by  pointing  out 
faults  so  that  they  might  be  remedied.  Wise  manufacturers 
learned  and  profited. 

FROM  THE  TREASURY  TO  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 

Secretary  Gage  believed  that  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  needed  just  such  a  man  as  Vanderlip.  The 
officials  of  the  bank  believed  the  same  thing.  They  knew 
of  his  ability,  his  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  his  wonderful  general  knowledge 
of  finance,  his  knowledge  of  commercial  conditions  here  and 
abroad  and — above  all — his  special  ability  as  an  orator.  And 
he  was  made  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  that  bank.  Eight 
years  later  he  became  president  of  the  bank  and  during  the 
eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  extending  the  bank's  connections  in  Europe  and  made 
it  a  great  international  institution. 

The  amazing,  almost  unbelievable,  spurt  that  our  second 
Liberty  Bond  campaign  made  from  the  very  beginning  was 
due  to  Vanderlip  methods.  Just  as  he  called  for  $200,000,- 
000  in  1896  and  within  a  few  weeks  secured  subscriptions 
for  $1,400,000,000  by  means  of  his  energy  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  handling  such  gigantic  affairs,  so  he  has  been  able 
to  do  big  things  for  his  Government  now. 
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The  whole  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  two  things — his 
patriotism  and  his  knowledge.  Vanderlip  knows.  He 
knows  how  to  appeal,  how  to  reach  the  people,  all  the  people, 
in  the  quickest  space  of  time.  He  knows  where  to  get  the 
most  money,  how  to  apportionate  the  demands  and  how  to 
swing  the  whole  massive  deal.  He  knows  finance  through 
and  through. 

This  is  because  he  knows  more  than  plain  banking. 
Because  he  knows  men  and  banks  and  cities  and  states  and 
nations.  Because  he  knows  commerce  and  industry  and 
crops  and  big  international  situations. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  charming  men  to  meet  in  public 
life.  Early  in  manhood  his  hair  turned  gray.  For  many 
years  his  mustache  was  black  and  lent  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. Now  he  is  the  sort  of  a  man  who  stands  out  in  a 
crowd.  As  an  entertainer  he  is  a  leader.  His  charming 
wife  is  always  active  in  good  works  and  together  at  their 
beautiful  home,  "  Beechwood,"  at  Scarborough-bn-Hudson, 
they  have  entertained  scores  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  world 
and  some  of  the  most  representative  and  remarkable  gath- 
erings of  these  times. 

He  is  a  director  in  many  railroads,  banks  and  other  big 
enterprises.  But  he  has  dropped  everything  now  for  his 
Government.  Four  men  will  manage  the  bank  during  his 
absence  from  it  because  he  will  not  be  hampered  with  any- 
thing that  will  interfere  with  his  service  for  Uncle  Sam. 
While  one  general  will  command  divisions  and  army  corps 
in  tactics,  Vanderlip  is  a  civilian  "  general  "  who  can  com- 
mand the  movements  of  dollars,  without  which  the  army 
could  not  exist. 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

When  traveling  through  Europe  in  behalf  of  American 
commerce  he  was  walking  "  Under  the  Lindens  "  with  a 
German  statesman.  From  the  German  he  was  learning 
much  of  commercial  and  financial  conditions  there  and  in 
return  was  "  boosting  "  his  own  country.  The  German  was 
endeavoring  to  claim  supremacy  in  everything  for  Germany, 
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while  Mr.  Vanderlip  was  contending  that  because  of  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  the  ingenuity  of  our 
workmen  and  the  tireless  energy  of  our  capitalists  the  com- 
merce of  this  country  must  gain  supremacy  over  the  world. 

"Already,"  declared  Mr.  Vanderlip,  "  we  are  sending 
'  Russian '  leather  to  Russia,  '  Rhine '  wine  to  France, 
cotton  fabrics  to  Manchester  and  sauerkraut  to  Germany." 

Just  then  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  headed  by  a  band, 
stiffly  goose-stepped  down  the  street.  The  German  states- 
man paused  and  watched  them  with  a  glowing  face.  The 
band  was  playing  one  of  Sousa's  marches. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  the  German,  waving  his  hand 
proudly  toward  the  soldiers,  "  there  is  the  symbol  of  our 
ultimate  dominion  in  all  things.  You  see  we  are  the  mili- 
tary nation." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Vanderlip,  "  and  they  are  marching  now, 
as  your  people  always  must  march,  to  an  American  tune!' 

Just  how  far  did  Vanderlip,  the  man  who  could  always 
look  out  far  beyond  the  top  of  his  bank  desk,  see  into  the 
future? 


IF  COME  THE  DAYS 

Adin  Ballou 

IF  come  the  days  my  lips  are  shut  of  singing, 
And  I,  in  my  new  silence,  make  no  sign, 
Though  Beauty  walk  forsaken  ways  of  mine 
And  I  am  gone  from  all  her  wonder-bringing: 

Though  I  am  still,  methinks  then  I  shall  hearken 
More  keenly  yet  for  sounds  that  ever  stirred, 
For  April-utterance  and  an  earth-loved  word, 
Content  to  let  fresh  Heaven  wait  and  darken — 

Content  if  I  but  hear  your  voice,  and  after, 
One  broken  echo  of  your  saddened  laughter. 


THE  LOGIC  AND  PASSIONS    OF 

WAR 

[thoughts  and  prophecies] 

Max  Nordau 
First  Article 

THE  company  around  the  dinner  table  at  the  club 
comprised  only  eminent  intellectuals:  men  of  let- 
ters, professors  at  the  university,  an  engineer,  a 
canon.  The  conversation  rolled  about  the  war.  What 
else  should  intellectuals  at  present  talk  about?  All 
the  diners  were  enthusiasts  of  the  war.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  scene  passed  in  a  neutral  capital.  All 
but  one,  who  differed,  a  meek  pacifist.  While  the  others  ex- 
alted the  heroism  of  the  soldiers,  the  firmness  of  the  chiefs,  the 
stoicism,  gallantry,  and  contempt  of  death  of  the  airmen  and 
mariners,  the  ingeniosity  of  the  governments  in  discovering 
ever  new,  and  seemingly  inexhaustible,  resources,  he  timidly 
objected  that  war,  on  the  whole,  was  a  barbarism,  and  that, 
quite  apart  from  the  bloodshed,  the  wholesale  destruction,  the 
reign  of  violence  and  terror,  mankind  had  entirely  lost  nearly 
three  years  during  which  the  human  mind  had  everywhere 
ceased  working.  Since  the  summer  of  19 14,  nothing  had  been 
produced  anywhere,  not  a  single  creation  of  art,  of  literature, 
of  philosophy  with  a  pretension  to  lasting  value,  not  a  single 
scientific  discovery  advancing  our  knowledge  of  nature,  not 
a  single  invention  ameliorating  our  conditions  of  life. 

He  had  a  fine  success.  From  all  sides  violent  protests 
were  raised.  The  philosopher  crushed  him  with  a  sweeping 
generalization.  His  assertion  was  entirely  unfounded;  but 
even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  not  signify  anything;  for  what 
are  three  years  in  the  evolution  of  mankind,  which  counted 
by  hundreds  of  centuries  ? 

"What?"  asked  the  author  hotly.  "The  brains  have  idled 
during  three  years  of  war?  Just  the  opposite.  They  were 
more  active  than  ever.    The  number  of  books  published  passes 
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by  far  that  of  peace  time — 20,000  volumes  in  the  various 
countries.  True,  they  are  mostly  assemblages  of  newspaper 
articles,  but  they  are  literature  all  the  same." 

The  art  critic  cut  in :  "  Neither  have  the  artists  stopped 
work.  And  what  noble  subjects  they  treat!  Their  themes 
magnify  them.  They  do  not  paint  any  more  three  oysters 
and  a  bottle  of  Chablis  or  a  tree  of  broomstick  shape  in  a 
square  spot  of  spinage  green,  they  do  not  mould  a  ridiculous 
bust  or  a  twisted  female.  They  glorify  their  country,  sacri- 
fice, heroism.  Look  at  the  drawings  published  by  the 
papers." 

"  Caricatures,"  interrupted  the  pacifist. 

'  If  you  like — how  witty,  how  vehement,  how  mordant 
they  are!  Look  at  the  exhibitions  of  sketches  from  the 
trenches,  at  the  portraits  fixing  historic  figures,  at  the  alle- 
gories expressing  elevated  thoughts,  at  the  first  drafts  of 
future  monuments  of  the  victories  which  are  to  be  gained — 
does  not  all  this  bear  witness  to  an  exceptional  intensity  of 
creative  impulsions?  The  events  of  these  last  three  years 
have  prodigiously  recundated  the  artistic  genius  of  mankind." 

"  And  science,"  the  clinical  professor  held  forth  senten- 
tiously,  "  did  not  lag  behind  art  and  literature.  What  fine 
achievements  have  we  not  to  register  almost  every  day! 
Dr.  "Weinberg,  of  the  Paris  Pasteur  Institute,  has  found  a 
serum  which  gives  promise  to  cure  perhaps  gaseous  gan- 
grene  " 

"  Which  is  scarcely  ever  observed  in  peace  time,"  the 
pacifist  ventured  to  object. 

"  That  does  not  matter,"  continued  the  professor  with 
authority;  "  the  merit  remains  the  same.  Dr.  Berillon,  the 
eminent  neurologist,  has  discovered  the  Bromohydrose  of  the 
Germans,  that  strange  infirmity  which  causes  the  unhappy 
Teutons  to  exhale  permanently  a  foul  and  nauseous  stench, 
a  remarkable  anthropological  peculiarity  of  the  race.  Dr. 
Carrel,  the  great  surgeon  and  physiologist  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  of  New  York,  has  shown  that  the  most  efficient  dis- 
infectant is  a  solution  of  hypochloride  of  lime.  It  is  true  that 
this  salt  had  been  employed  for  the  same  use  already  some 
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seventy  years  ago,  that  in  fact  it  was  the  first  in  date  of  all  the 
antiseptics,  prior  to  carbolic  acid,  to  sublimate,  to  thymol,  but 
this  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  Dr.  Carrel's  find.  The  re- 
discovery of  a  scientific  fact  lapsed  into  oblivion  may  have  the 
same  importance  as  a  new  discovery.  Dr.  Michaelis,  the  ex- 
cellent Berlin  psychiater,  has  demonstrated  that  the  hunger 
which  people  in  Germany  feel,  or  believe  they  feel,  is  in  reality 
nothing  but  a  psychosis,  that  is  to  say  a  delusion,  a  morbid 
imagination,  a  kind  of  delirium  produced  by  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. Consequently,  according  to  my  illustrious  Ber- 
lin colleague,  hunger  does  not  exist.  It  is  merely  a  symptom 
of  a  mental  trouble.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  patient  to 
eat,  as  the  non-expert  would  undoubtedly  propose ;  it  suffices 
to  treat  him  with  the  methods  that  are  used  in  these  cases. 
Instead  of  bread  and  meat,  which  there  may  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  procuring,  shower  baths,  bathing,  if  need  be  the  strait 
jacket.  How  greatly  this  simplifies  the  problem  of  the  feed- 
ing of  the  people !  It  is  a  discovery  of  huge  economical  mo- 
ment." 

"  The  labors  of  pure  and  applied  science,"  completed  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  "  place  themselves  worthily  on  the 
same  level  with  those  of  medicine,  of  which  my  colleague  has 
given  you  some  striking  instances.  In  these  last  three  years 
we  have  learnt  to  know  the  heavy  suffocating  gases  on  the 
basis  of  chlorin  and  of  bromine  which  may  be  sent  off  to  a 
distance  of  several  miles  without  special  pipage,  just  as  if  they 
were  liquids,  powders  or  solid  bodies,  a  quite  remarkable  per- 
formance." 

"  For  inflicting  a  particularly  cruel  and  awful  death," 
sighed  the  pacifist. 

"  That  is  secondary,"  replied  the  professor  without  paus- 
ing, "  and  all  those  new  combinations  that  have  been  realized 
as  a  substitution  for  substances  having  become  scarce  or  to- 
tally wanting!  There  are  true  flashes  of  genius  among  them. 
This  butter  made  of  scented  and  dyed  potato  flour,  this  oil 
extracted  from  sewer  water,  this  leather  composed  of  old 
newspapers,  these  sausages  of  sawdust  jelly  filled  in  a  skin 
of  soluble  paper,  these  jams  without  fruit  nor  sugar,  but  tast- 
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ing  deliriously,  we  are  told,  greatly  honor  the  scientists  who 
have  conceived  and  realized  them." 

"  Is  it  necessary/'  added  the  engineer,  "  to  remind  you 
of  the  numerous  and  important  inventions  which  have  of  re- 
cent enriched  the  technology?  Only  three  years  ago,  air- 
crafts  carried  just  two  aviators.  Now  they  are  armed  with 
machine  guns  and  bear  hundreds  of  pounds  of  explosives. 
The  Zeppelins  could  hold  12  to  15  persons  at  most;  now  they 
travel  with  a  crew  of  30  to  40  men,  with  only  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  with  tons  of  shells.  Not  to  speak  of  the  submarines, 
which  in  19 14  were  nut-shells  easily  to  tread  open  with  a  kick. 
They  might  sail  a  distance  of  100  or  150  miles,  remain  out  at 
sea  perhaps  24  hours,  and  plunge  10  yards  at  most.  At  pres- 
ent they  are  vessels  of  2,000  or  3,000  tons,  armed  with  big 
guns,  running  with  the  speed  of  a  transatlantic  liner,  re- 
maining for  weeks  on  the  main,  skimming  the  oceans  to  their 
whole  extent,  not  afraid  of  depths  of  30  yards.  And  those 
tanks,  those  automatic  rifles,  those  guns  of  twenty  miles 
range — they  are  marvels  revealing  the  genius  of  mankind." 

All  the  table-companions  agreed  that  the  war  years,  far 
from  being  barren,  must  be  counted  among  the  most  fruitful 
of  the  history  of  civilization.  In  the  presence  of  this  unan- 
imity the  pacifist  broke  down.  But  it  was  left  to  the  canon 
to  deal  him  the  finishing  blow. 

"  And  the  most  beautiful  in  this  magnificent  effort  of  the 
human  mind,"  said  the  saintly  gentleman,  turning  his  eyes 
heavenward,  "  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  work  of  love." 

"  Of  love  ?  "  gasped  the  pacifist. 

"  Certainly,  of  love  of  the  country/' 

LET'S  SEE  WHAT  HAPPENS  BECAUSE  OF  THIS  "  WORK  OF  LOVE  " 

I  do  not  know  if  an  American  reader  can  form  a  clear 
conception  of  the  present  aspect  of  Europe.  Of  course,  about 
the  battlefields  and  the  ruined  towns  and  villages  everything 
worth  knowing  has  been  learned  from  the  papers.  Illustrated 
periodicals  and  picture  cards  have  made  everybody  familiar 
with  the  sight  of  the  remains  of  Louvain  and  the  Rheims  Ca- 
thedral, of  the  woods  turned  into  match  wood  and  of  the  fields 
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transformed  into  a  sieve  by  shell  holes.  The  bread  and  potato 
tickets  of  Germany,  the  sugar  tickets  of  France,  the  meatless 
days  everywhere,  are  likewise  well  known.  But  I  doubt  if  it 
is  easy  or  at  all  possible  at  a  distance  to  form  a  true  conception 
of  the  details  of  an  average  European's  existence  during  the 
war  years. 

In  belligerent  countries  life  is  almost  unbearable.  This 
is  what  might  be  expected.  It  requires  the  whole  stoic  phi- 
losophy and  unbounded  patriotism  to  make  it  endurable,  and 
even  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  palliate  the  hardships  of  the 
day.  Conditions  in  England  and  Germany  I  know  only  from 
published  descriptions,  but  of  those  prevailing  in  France  I 
have  personal  experience  or  direct  information.  The 
stranger  who  makes  a  passing  stay  in  a  Paris  hotel  will  note 
no  great  difference  from  normal  times.  His  bill  is  somewhat 
greater,  but  he  does  not  lack  anything.  His  meals  are  just 
as  complete  and  abundant  as  ever ;  the  heating  and  lighting  of 
the  rooms  leave  nothing  to  be  desired;  in  the  streets  he  finds 
tramcars  and  autos ;  he  has  a  choice  of  theatres,  music  halls 
and  moving  picture  shows;  even  some  departments  of  the 
Louvre  Museum  are  open  to  the  visitor.  The  inhabitant, 
however,  feels  the  pinch  of  the  war  in  every  limb.  All  his 
friends  mourn  a  death,  are  in  anguish  for  some  one  wounded, 
or  yearn  and  fear  for  an  absentee. 

There  is  general  dearth,  and  many  things  are  beyond 
reach.  Letters,  post  cards,  railway  tickets,  cost  one  half 
more  than  before  the  war.  Many  trains  are  suspended,  all 
have  their  speed  reduced.  Traveling  requires  the  accom- 
plishing of  endless  formalities  and  documents  that  are  not 
always  obtainable.  Passing  the  frontier  is  only  possible  with 
a  passport  which  often  as  not  is  refused.  With  many  coun- 
tries there  is  no  postal  communication  whatever;  with  all 
of  them  it  is  slow  and  insecure.  The  censor  opens  every 
letter  and  confiscates  many.  The  exchange  of  commodities 
is  suppressed.  One  must  put  up  with  local  production  and 
renounce  much  that  one  is  used  to.  Caviar  and  ginger  must 
be  dispensed  with;  certain  German  drugs  much  less  so. 
German  books  are  stopped  at  the  frontier.    It  is  impossible 
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to  follow  the  literary  movement  in  the  enemy  country. 
Necessary  articles  are  entirely  missing.  Coal  can  hardly 
be  procured.  Gas  and  electricity  are  scantily  meted  out. 
Street  lighting  is  reduced;  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  it 
is  extinguished  and  the  town  is  plunged  in  darkness  unless 
the  moon  consents  to  do  duty.  Shops  are  closed  at  six,  cafes 
and  restaurants  partly  at  eight,  others  at  nine.  Theatres  have 
their  street  fronts  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  the  house  half 
murky,  in  part  as  a  precaution  against  airships,  in  part  to 
save  coal.  You  cannot  have  servant  girls.  They  find  a 
better  paying  occupation  in  the  ammunition  factories.  Stocks 
and  securities  can  be  sold  at  exchange  after  innumerable 
difficulties  only.  You  have  to  prove  that  you  are  a  native 
of  the  country  and  that  you  have  purchased  them,  be  it  fifty 
years  ago,  through  a  French  broker.  Without  this  justifica- 
tion they  are  worthless  scraps  of  paper. 

In  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe  life  is  not  quite  so 
difficult  as  in  those  at  war,  but  sufficiently  hard.  The  import 
of  wares  has  ceased,  international  traffic  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  black-lists  outlaw  merchants  in  one  or  the  other 
half  of  Europe.  This  part  of  the  world  has  become  a  museum 
of  the  history  of  civilization  where  different  periods  of  the 
past  revive  thrillingly.  One  lives  here  every  epoch  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  Julius 
Csesar  relates  of  the  Gauls  of  his  time,  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  detaining  on  the  road  the  infrequent  travelers  who 
visited  their  country  and  of  interrogating  them  searchingly 
about  the  news  of  their  native  land  before  they  allowed  them 
to  proceed  on  their  journey.  This  is  the  treatment  the 
stranger  is  actually  subjected  to  on  every  frontier,  only  that 
the  examination  is  conducted  without  kindness.  At  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  there  was  no  lighting  of  streets  in  the  towns, 
the  good  people  went  to  rest  at  sunset  and  risked  themselves 
out  of  doors  during  nightly  hours  only  in  extreme  cases, 
with  a  lantern  or  torches.  They  were  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  well  escorted.  A  regular  post  did  not  exist.  At  long 
intervals  messengers  carried  a  letter  from  town  to  town  or 
from  one  country  to  the  other.     Traveling  was  most  un- 
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usual.  People  lived  and  died  where  they  were  born.  If 
someone  left  his  dwelling  place  he  made  his  will  and  bade 
his  relatives  and  friends  good-bye  for  life  and  death.  Of 
the  absent  one  scarcely  ever  was  any  intelligence  received. 
He  had  vanished.  If  a  letter  reached  him  the  reply  arrived 
perhaps  years  afterwards  and  produced  the  effect  of  a  mes- 
sage from  the  other  world.  Outlandish  wares  seemed  some- 
thing rare,  almost  wonderful.  The  coffee  of  Arabia,  the 
pepper  of  India  were  fabulous  goods,  surrounded  with 
legends  and  romance  like  the  phcenix  bird  and  the  unicorn. 

Well,  then:  this  is  the  life  Europe  is  at  present  living. 
And  now  imagine  the  sudden  scene-shifting  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace !  The  deserted  fairs  are  attended  again ;  the  empty 
shops  are  filled;  if  you  want  anything  you  just  go  there  and 
buy  it,  without  a  ticket  or  a  special  permit;  your  money  is 
sufficient.  In  the  evening  and  at  night  you  light  as  you  like. 
The  street  lamps  are  ablaze.  The  autobusses  ply.  The 
papers  talk  of  science,  art  and  literature.  Families  are  united. 
No  one  remains  weeks  or  months  without  news  from  a  be- 
loved being.  No  one  trembles  for  the  health,  for  the  life 
of  the  absent.  Fatal  messages  are  not  constantly  received 
that  stun,  that  knock  down  like  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
club. 

The  theatres  perform,  concerts  take  place,  art  exhibi- 
tions open  their  doors,  museums  again  admit  visitors  and 
students.  The  post  is  working  and  distributes  regularly  a 
correspondence  which  is  not  opened  by  different  censors  nor 
stupidly  confiscated  by  high-handed,  irresponsible  officials, 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  nor  retained  in  some  nook  or 
corner  for  weeks  or  months.  It  is  possible  to  exchange  news 
and  ideas  and  to  enter  into  communication  with  friends  at  a 
distance.  The  telegraph  office  accepts  telegrams  and  even 
sends  them  off,  while  at  present  it  takes  the  money  charged 
for  them  and  suppresses  the  wire  messages.  One  enjoys  a 
freedom  of  movement  of  which  the  very  memory  had  been 
lost.  One  is  at  liberty  to  travel,  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
to  pass  frontiers  without  being  obliged  to  beg  a  passport, 
which  grim  officials  refuse  according  to  their  good  pleasures, 
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without  being  suspected,  bullied,  threatened,  hunted,  ill- 
treated.  In  short,  one  understands,  one  feels  that  one  is  no 
longer  a  caged  brute  prodded  and  whipped  by  armed  tamers, 
but  is  restored  again  to  the  dignity  of  a  human  being,  heir  to, 
and  usufructuary  of  goods  created  and  hoarded  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  his  ancestors. 

If  the  generation  that  will  have  lived  these  years,  en- 
dured these  experiences,  gone  through  the  sensations  of 
waking  up  from  this  abominable  nightmare,  is  capable  of 
beginning  a  new  war,  it  will  prove  that  it  is  indeed  a  stupid 
and  ferocious  species  of  beast  greatly  inferior  to  the  stone 
age  man  who  had  at  least  the  excuse  of  ignorance. 

IN  AMERICA  IGNORANCE  IS   NO  LONGER  AN  EXCUSE 

President  Wilson's  veto  of  the  Immigration  Bill  con- 
taining the  "  illiteracy  test "  confirms  America's  ideals  after 
the  war.  He  is  the  third  president  who,  judiciously  and 
justly  acts  in  this  manner.  The  illiteracy  clause  remains  in- 
comprehensible to  common  sense.  It  prescribes  that  all  aliens 
incapable  to  read  and  write  a  short  text  in  one  of  the 
languages  of  their  country  of  origin  are  to  be  forbidden  to 
enter  the  United  States. 

Why? 

What  prejudice  is  feared  for  the  community  from 
illiteracy? 

Is  it  created  to  see  that  the  culture  level  of  the  American 
people  is  not  lowered?  This  could  not  possibly  be  brought 
about.  Even  if  all  the  illiterates  of  Europe,  or,  for  that 
matter,  of  the  whole  white  race  liable  to  abandon  their  homes 
were  to  come  to  America,  they  would  weigh  as  nothing  in 
the  balance  against  some  112  millions  of  cultivated 
Americans. 

Does  the  legislator  mean  to  place  on  a  par  ignorance 
and  crime,  insanity  or  disease? 

This  would  be  absurd.  Illiteracy  does  not  threaten  the 
community  in  the  same  manner  as  delinquency  and  madness. 
Ignorance  is  not  contagious  like  trachoma. 

Is  it  feared  that  his  lack  of  culture  will  impede  the 
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illiterate  in  making  his  way  in  America?  This  may  confi- 
dently be  left  to  his  own  care.  He  will  soon  feel  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  He  is  the  first  interested  in  securing  for  him- 
self a  place  in  American  society. 

Against  whom  is  the  immigration  bill  directed? 

Not  against  the  English,  the  French,  the  Germans,  the 
Scandinavians,  the  Dutch,  who  constitute  the  ground-wasp 
of  the  American  nationality.  It  is  leveled  against  the  natives 
of  Southern  and  Southeastern  Europe,  and  against  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  would  shut  out  a  certain 
number  of  South-Italians,  Slovaks,  Syrians,  Poles  and  prin- 
cipally Russian  Jews.  Yet  each  of  these  elements  has  its 
merits.  The  peasants  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  Neapolitans,  the 
Sicilians,  have  created  the  wealth  of  Argentina;  the  mag- 
nificent economical  rise  of  the  River  Plate  country  is  to  a 
great  extent  due  to  their  work.  The  Hungarian  Slovaks 
render  sterling  service  in  the  American  mines.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  Syrians,  Armenians,  Greeks  of  Turkey  do 
splendidly  in  the  United  States  and  attain  fortune  and  posi- 
tion. The  diverse  populations  of  Russia  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  laboriousness ;  they  are  in  great  request  as 
labor-hands  and  monopolize  important  branches  of  national 
industry.  All  these  peoples,  with  little  exception,  perhaps 
with  none,  are  highly  gifted  by  nature,  keen  of  mind,  thirsting 
for  instruction. 

What  will  the  American  legislator  punish  them  for? 
Is  it  for  their  ignorance? 

It  is  no  fault  of  theirs.  It  is  their  misfortune.  They 
have  learnt  nothing  in  their  country  because  they  had  no 
opportunity  for  it  there.  They  did  not  lack  will,  but  schools. 
Their  home  lands  are  backward.  The  state  there  does  not 
provide  or  provides  insufficiently,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young.  How  cruel  to  make  them  pay  for  the  neglect  of  their 
government  to  accomplish  its  most  elementary  duty ! 

The  case  of  the  Russian  Jews  troubles  me  most.  It  is 
the  one  I  am  best  acquainted  with.  It  appears  that  the  illiter- 
acy clause  is  principally  pointed  at  them.  'I  his  is  incom- 
prehensible.   Possibly  they  know  neither  Russian  nor  Polish. 
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But  why  examine  them  in  these  languages?  They  are  the 
official  languages  of  their  birth  country,  they  are  not  their 
languages.  They  have  a  language  of  their  own:  Yiddish. 
The  character  of  this  language  is  revealed  in  its  speech.  It 
is  contemptuously  corrupt  German  interspersed  with  Hebrew 
elements  and  vocables  borrowed  from  the  idioms  of  the  Slav 
surroundings  of  the  Jews  who  use  it.  But  all  modern  Roman 
languages,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  actually  the  noblest 
means  of  expression  of  the  white  race,  have  originally  been 
corrupt  Latin;  they  have  been  formed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Yiddish,  by  the  incorporation  of  words,  gram- 
matical forms  and  idioms  from  the  languages  of  the  peoples 
that  had  adopted  the  Latin  of  the  Roman  camps,  and  cen- 
turies after  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  neo- 
Latin  popular  speech  had  still  been  so  much  felt  as  a  jargon, 
that  in  the  13th  century  Dante  thought  it  necessary  to  excuse 
himself  for  having  written  his  "  Divine  Comedy  "  in  "  vulgar 
vernacular  " ;  that  is  in  that  magnificent  Italian  which  we 
now  admire  as  classic.  An  idiom  spoken  as  mother  tongue 
and  familiar  parlance  by  more  than  seven  millions  of  men, 
if  the  Galician,  Bukowinian,  North-Hungarian  and  Ruman- 
ian Jews  are  counted  with  the  Polish  and  Russian,  is  a 
genuine,  full-valued  language  which  nobody  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  own;  it  is  not  a  jargon. 

What  is  to  be  considered  as  the  test  of  a  language?  Its 
diffusion  ?  Yiddish  is  spoken  by  twelve  times  as  many  people 
as  Rhaeto-Romansh,  seven  times  as  many  as  Albanese,  double 
as  many  as  Danish  and  Norwegian  together,  as  many  as 
Dutch.  All  these  are  recognized,  classified  languages.  Why 
not  Yiddish  ?  Or  is  the  dignity  of  an  idiom  to  be  determined 
by  its  development  and  use  ?  Yiddish  possesses  a  great  liter- 
ature, the  history  of  which  has  been  written  by  Professor 
Leo  Wiener.  It  has  been  employed  by  authors  of  high  stand- 
ing, by  Morris  who  is  compared  with  Heine,  by  Frug  who 
vies  with  the  best  Russian  lyrical  poets,  Sholem  Aleichem, 
Mendele  Mokher  Sphorim,  who  are  called  the  Yiddish  Mau- 
passant, Dickens  and  Mark  Twain.  A  human  speech  used 
by  great  poets,  fiction  writers,  essayists,  in  which  appear 
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thousands  of  books,  which  boast  of  big,  thriving  theatres 
and  of  an  ultra-modern,  most  lively  press  with  daily  papers 
circulated  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  is  a  means  by 
which  may  be  acquired  scientific,  aesthetic  and  moral  accom- 
plishment second  to  the  average  culture  of  none  of  the 
European  nations. 

If  Jewish  immigrants  from  eastern  Europe  are  subjected 
to  the  literacy  test  in  Yiddish,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
There  is  hardly  one  adult  among  them  incapable  of  reading 
and  writing  the  language.  In  South  Africa  this  test  is  ad- 
mitted, and  until  now  no  case  has  been  registered  of  a  Jew 
being  rejected  for  his  failing  to  stand  it. 

To  be  sure,  if  the  Ellis  Island  authorities  will  not  ac- 
knowledge Yiddish  as  a  language,  and  require  Russian  Jews 
to  be  conversant  with  Polish  or  Russian  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing, many  of  them  will  have  to  give  up  the  hope  to  tread  the 
yearned-after  soil  of  America.  But  why  are  these  languages 
unfamiliar  to  them?  Because  the  Russian  authorities  have 
for  centuries  precluded  them  systematically  from  intercourse 
with  their  Christian  countrymen,  pen  them  up  in  their  pale 
of  settlement,  shut  them  out  from  the  public  schools,  forbid 
them  expressly  the  teaching  of  the  vernacular  in  their  own 
schools,  in  one  word  strip  them  forcibly  of  every  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  language  of  their  non- Jewish  surroundings 
in  the  natural  way,  by  association  and  public  instruction. 

Mr.  Wilson  followed  the  best  American  tradition  when 
he  refused  to  thrust  back  into  barbarism  men  striving  to  lift 
themselves  from  barbarism  to  culture.  America's  part  has 
ever  been  to  raise,  not  to  weigh  down.  In  her  hundred  and 
forty  years'  history  America  has  always  been  a  great  edu- 
cator for  freedom  and  enlightenment.  Narrow,  bigoted 
minds  seem  inclined  to  forget  this.  It  is  comforting  that 
the  president  opportunely  reminded  them  of  it. 
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AT  THE  GATE  OF  THE  WAR 

Captain  Nishan  der-Hagopian 

[Written  on  the  battlefield  at  Van,  Armenia,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 

July  4,  1915] 

ARD  the  war  may  be  for  me, 
Rough  the  trail  that  I  must  keep ; 
Toil  is  dreary,  and  the  strife 
Wages  fierce  through  shadows  deep. 
Little  Dreamer  of  my  life, 

Where  the  action  is  the  quickest 
I  must  be — in  honor  bound ; 

Where  the  conflict  rages  thickest. 
Nothing  daunted,  dear,  I  go; 

Sunshine  golden  still  remains, 
Valor  gleams  like  drifted  snow — 

Flash  of  roses  in  my  veins. 
Visions  of  your  violet  eyes 

Stirring  to  high  enterprise, 
Glowing  with  a  fire  divine 
In  every  act  my  soul  descries. 
Though  the  fight  be  ever  long, 
Will  my  love  be  pure  and  strong. 

When  the  smokes  of  battle  thicken, 

Sweetheart,  hear  the  weary  cry — 
Afterwail  of  shrapnel  shrilling 

O'er  a  dim  and  starless  sky. 
In  the  spirit  then  be  near  me, 

Let  me  feel  you  at  my  side, 
Step  by  step  advancing  with  me 

Where  the  winged  horrors  ride. 
Little  dreamer,  when  released, 

Life  or  death  be  mine,  I  know     .     .     . 
I  will  follow  in  your  lead 

Where  the  New  World  zephyrs  blow, 
Where  sweet  blossoms  deck  the  air 

And  our  hopes  and  dreams  come  true ; 
I  will  work  for  endless  years 

For  the  joy  of  loving  you — 

For  the  blessings  and  the  gain 
When  the  land  has  peaceful  reign. 
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FRANCE,  THE  FREE-THINKER 

Walter  Adolphe  Roberts 

IT  has  been  said  that  France,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  has 
become  religious  once  more.    If  by  religion  were  meant 

deep  seriousness  and  exaltation  of  soul,  there  would  be 
a  good  case  for  the  affirmative.  But  the  Church  dignitaries 
and  journalists  who  are  responsible  for  the  contention  would 
have  the  world  believe  that  France  has  reverted  to  Catholi- 
cism. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  France, 
as  a  nation,  is  not  Catholic,  not  even  Christian.  The  ma- 
jority of  Frenchmen  are  reasoned  free-thinkers.  In  every 
one  of  the  other  armies  there  have  been  mystic  and  evangelis- 
tic revivals.  The  average  French  soldier  has  come  out  of 
the  horror,  so  far,  a  philosophical  sceptic.  France  has  estab- 
lished the  remarkable  record  of  being  the  first  country  to 
wage  a  war  without  seeking  to  mobilize  God.  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  prove  the  point. 

On  the  first  day  of  mobilization  in  that  tragic  August 
of  1914,  I  stood  near  an  entrance  of  the  Montparnasse  rail- 
road station  in  Paris,  and  watched  the  reservists  pouring 
by  to  entrain  for  their  regimental  headquarters.  The  never- 
ending  column  under  my  eyes  was  a  cross-section  of  em- 
battled France — proletarians  and  rich  men,  laborers,  clerks 
and  artists,  of  all  ages,  all  degrees  of  intelligence  and  edu- 
cation. Only  the  priesthood  does  not  seem  to  be  represented, 
I  told  myself. 

Suddenly  the  monotony  of  civilian  clothes  was  broken 
by  a  squad  of  about  thirty  priests  in  full  clerical  garb.  They 
tramped  stolidly  ahead,  each  carrying  the  small  hand 
package  of  personal  effects  allowed  to  the  soldier  reporting 
for  duty.  I  was  startled.  Although  I  knew  that  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  made  it  entirely  logical,  it  was  odd 
to  think  of  military  service  being  demanded  of  the  clergy. 
I  put  the  question  to  a  captain  of  infantry  who  was  standing 
beside  me. 

"  Do  the  cures  bear  arms  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Yes,  Mon- 
sieur, precisely  like  every  one  else/' 
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e(  What  is  your  opinion  of  that?  "  I  asked. 

He  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  I  am  a  Catholic,  yet  I 
find  it  necessary  to  be  just.  This  is  a  republic,  and  we  are 
waging  a  war  of  defense,  not  of  aggression.  The  Govern- 
ment is  right.    All  should  do  their  part." 

By  expressing  this  conviction,  the  captain  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  very  liberal  Catholic.  During  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war,  tolerance  was  not  the  rule  between 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  and  the  vastly  more  numerous 
body  of  free-thinkers.  The  latter  rejoiced  to  see  the  cor- 
beaux  (crows),  as  the  priests  were  called  in  derision,  de- 
prived of  all  special  privileges;  while  the  faithful  regarded 
it  as  a  sacrilege  that  their  pastors  should  be  prohibited  from 
teaching  in  the  schools  and  called  as  conscripts  and  jurymen. 

The  lines  had  been  drawn  more  tightly  in  the  army  than 
anywhere  else.  The  rank  of  chaplain  had,  of  course,  been 
abolished.  Clerics  were  forbidden  to  set  up  semi-official 
establishments,  or  even  to  live,  within  the  boundaries  of 
camps.  Men  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Republic  could 
not  perform  religious  services;  and  so  rigidly  was  this  last 
provision  observed  that  if  a  passenger  died  on  a  French 
ship  at  sea,  the  commander,  as  a  member  of  the  naval  re- 
serve, could  not  read  the  burial  service  over  the  body.  Sol- 
diers and  sailors,  it  is  true,  could  attend  church  when  of! 
duty ;  but  it  was  discreet  for  an  officer  who  desired  advance- 
ment to  refrain  from  the  observance. 

Yet,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  pious  Catholic 
was  as  willing  as  any  one  to  defend  France,  and  the  priest 
himself  marched  cheerfully  to  battle.  How  did  the  free- 
thinker take  that? 

He  responded  with  a  more  generous  policy  in  regard 
to  religion  than  the  Republic  had  known  in  ten  years. 

The  Church  was  admitted  to  the  union  sacree  (sacred 
union),  the  truce  between  factions,  political  or  otherwise, 
which  was  agreed  upon  that  August,  as  a  national  necessity 
in  the  face  of  the  common  enemy.  The  services  of  nursing 
Sisters  and  Brothers  were  accepted  in  the  hospitals.  Con- 
cessions were  made  in  the  schools,  where  in  a  number  of 
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cases  old  priests  replaced  teachers  who  had  been  called  to 
the  colors.  Chaplains  beyond  the  military  age  were  allowed 
to  go  to  the  front  with  each  army  corps,  in  order  that 
Catholic  reservists  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  ministra- 
tions to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

In  this  last  connection,  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
attitude  of  the  populace.  The  novelty  of  seeing  the  black 
cassock  and  the  shovel  hat  among  the  uniforms  of  mobilized 
battalions  always  drew  comments.  I  remember  the  stir 
caused  by  a  cleric  of  impressive  stature  who  strode  at  the 
bridle  of  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  territorials.  This  old 
man  could  not  have  been  less  than  sixty.  His  hair  was 
snow  white  and  his  eyes  were  at  the  bottom  of  hollows  in 
his  bony  head.    But  his  vigor  seemed  unimpaired. 

1  The  '  crows '  have  come  into  their  own  again,"  gibed 
a  citizen  on  the  sidewalk. 

"  Battlefields  have  always  had  attractions  for  birds  of 
that  sort,"  remarked  another. 

A  workman  with  a  serious  face  turned  toward  the 
speakers. 

'  It  is  easy  to  say  such  things,"  he  spat  out.  "  For  my 
part,  I  don't  object  to  seeing  the  priests  go  with  the  army. 
They  can  do  no  harm,  and  some  of  our  men  may  fight  better 
for  having  them." 

'  Are  you  a  communicant?  "  he  was  asked. 
'lama  free-thinker  and  voted  in  the  last  elections  for 
the  candidate  of  the  Radical  Left,"  he  answered. 

Inevitably,  I  classified  this  profession  of  tolerance  in 
the  same  pigeon-hole  with  the  statement  that  had  been  made 
to  me  at  the  Montparnasse  station  by  the  Catholic  captain. 
No  friend  of  the  Church  myself,  I  thought  it  a  good  thing 
for  France  at  that  time  that  two  men  of  such  widely  dif- 
fering affiliations  should  have  spoken  in  the  way  they  did. 

The  sacred  union,  however,  in  so  far  as  Church  and 
State  were  concerned,  soon  proved  to  be  a  political  sham. 
While  the  moderates  approve  of  it,  the  extremist  factions 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  well  as  the  nation,  reacted 
violently.    Bigoted  clericals  hailed  it  as  a  victory  for  them — 
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which  it  was  not.  Revolutionary  Socialists  deplored  it  as 
a  surrender  to  dark  forces.  Both  helped  to  spread  the  idea 
that  France  was  again  coming  under  the  influence  of  the 
Vatican.  Both  broke  the  truce  described  above  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  declared. 

In  the  meantime,  the  men  who  were  fighting  the  enemy 
got  along  famously  with  all  the  priests  and  nuns  they  met. 
The  parish  cure  proved  in  hundreds  of  cases,  especially  be- 
fore the  German  invasion  was  halted,  to  be  the  devoted 
friend  of  humanity,  sticking  to  his  post  under  fire  and  suc- 
coring the  refugees  and  the  wounded.  The  Sister  of  Mercy 
demonstrated  that  she  could  be  the  best  of  nurses,  and  the 
regimental  chaplain  a  good  comrade  to  turn  to  in  time  of 
trouble. 

The  soldiers  appreciated  this.  Even  the  most  atheistic 
among  them  felt  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  oppose  the 
holding  of  religious  services.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to 
collect  perfectly  authentic  anecdotes  illustrating  the  friendly 
relations  between  churchmen  and  non-churchmen,  nothing 
easier  than  to  take  photographs  of  priests  performing  chari- 
table deeds  at  the  front  or  preaching  to  huge  audiences  of 
men  in  uniform. 

It  was  natural  that  these  stories  and  photographs  should 
be  dispensed  to  the  newspaper  correspondents  and  that  when- 
ever a  clerical  got  a  chance  he  should  describe  them  as  proofs 
of  a  religious  revival.  But  those  who  know  the  French 
army  are  aware  that  there  was  no  real  trend  toward  the 
Church,  spiritually,  sentimentally  or  practically. 

In  a  Bordeaux  cafe  when  the  war  was  several  weeks 
old,  I  discussed  religion  with  a  Gascon  sergeant  of  unusual 
breadth  of  mind.  His  name  was  Georges  Quinet.  He  had 
traveled  considerably  and  had  opinions  about  other  peoples 
beside  his  own. 

"  The  Russians  are  pious  in  a  primitive  way,"  he  said. 
"  The  peasants  at  least  among  our  German  and  Austrian 
enemies  are  scarcely  less  so.  The  English  have  gone  into 
this  war  without  much  religious  feeling ;  but,  watch  out,  they 
will  soon  grow  superstitious!    Their  Protestant  instinct  for 
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prayer  meetings  will  revive,  and  they  will  believe  any  story 
told  them  about  the  intervention  of  God  on  their  side." 

"  You've  hit  off  the  English  wonderfully,"  I  interrupted. 
"  Listen  to  this." 

I  pulled  a  London  newspaper  out  of  my  pocket  and 
translated  for  him  the  legend  of  the  Angels  of  Mons,  which 
was  current  at  the  time.  A  pure  invention  of  a  fiction  writer, 
to  the  effect  that  heavenly  hosts  had  appeared  on  the  battle- 
field to  comfort  the  British  in  their  initial  disaster  in  Bel- 
gium, even  the  author's  amused  admission  of  the  hoax  had 
failed  for  a  long  time  to  convince  the  public  that  it  was  not 
literally  true. 

"Just  what  I  should  have  expected,"  commented  the 
Gascon.  "  But  nothing  of  that  kind  will  occur  here.  Our 
Catholics  may  try  to  launch  mystic  yarns.  It  will  do  them  no 
good.  The  French  free-thinker  is  not  a  man  who  has  lapsed 
from  the  observance  of  religion.  He  is  non-Christian,  with 
traditions  of  reason  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution. And  the  presence  of  this  sceptical  majority  will  pre- 
vent even  the  Catholic  rank  and  file  from  being  stampeded 
into  a  '  revival.'  " 

Every  incident  that  came  under  my  observation  during 
eighteen  months  of  residence  in  France  since  the  war,  con- 
firmed the  sane  judgment  of  Sergeant  Quinet. 

I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  cure  in  an  obscure  parish 
in  the  Pyrenees,  who  set  out  to  inflame  the  faithful.  He 
declared  in  violent  terms  from  the  pulpit  that  God  had  allowed 
the  war  to  break  out  in  order  to  punish  the  Third  Republic 
for  the  way  it  had  treated  His  Church.  The  cure  was 
promptly  arrested,  charged  with  making  statements  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  the  public,  and  sentenced  to  prison.  A  few 
Catholic  newspapers  protested  against  this  arbitrary  way  of 
silencing  a  hysterical  orator,  but  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to 
arouse  real  sympathy  for  him. 

Still  more  to  the  point  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
Church  as  recently  as  last  winter  to  capitalize  the  national 
love  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.  A  peasant 
girl  possessed  by  visions  of  victory  had  been  discovered,  it 
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was  announced,  in  Brittany.  After  she  had  been  duly  press- 
agented  for  several  weeks  as  a  possible  reincarnation  of  the 
Seraphic  Virgin  who  had  saved  France  from  the  English, 
she  was  brought  to  Paris  and  lodged  in  a  convent.  The  idea 
was  undoubtedly  to  create  a  demand  that  she  be  shown  in 
public.  But  Paris  declined  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in 
her.  The  foreign  correspondents  were  the  only  persons  who 
recognized  her  existence  to  the  extent  of  calling  at  the  con- 
vent for  details  to  cable  to  their  newspapers.  Her  where- 
abouts are  now  unknown. 

I  have  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  priests  and 
soldiers  fraternized  on  a  human  basis,  despite  the  political 
animosity  between  the  Church  and  its  opponents.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  kindly  feeling  has  tended  to  die  out  at  the  front, 
while  the  squabbling  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  local 
councils  has  intensified. 

For  the  first-named  change  the  Church  has  only  itself  to 
blame.  It  did  not  have  the  tact  to  refrain  from  missionary 
work  among  free-thinkers.  Soldiers  have  told  me  that  nurs- 
ing Sisters  and  Brothers  commenced  early  to  attempt  to 
"  convert ,:'  the  wounded  placed  in  their  care.  A  Franco- 
American  member  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  now  in  New  York, 
assured  me  that  in  a  church  hospital  where  he  lay  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  he  was  not  allowed,  his  protests  notwithstanding, 
to  see  any  newspaper  except  La  Croix,  the  Catholic  organ, 
nor  given  any  books  to  read  save  lives  of  the  Saints  and  pious 
manuals. 

This  short-sighted  policy  has  disgusted  the  army.  It 
may  have  won  as  many  as  five  men  in  a  million  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  I  have  failed  to  hear  of  the  exceptional  cases. 

In  February  of  this  year,  when  the  Government  asked 
for  an  authorization  to  re-examine  men  who  had  been 
exempted  from  military  service,  the  Deputy  Sixte-Quenin, 
a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Socialist  party,  insisted  on  an 
amendment  to  include  all  priests  employed  as  nursing 
Brothers  and  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  sending  them  into 
the  trenches.  This  proposal  aroused  a  savage  debate  in  the 
Chamber.    Aristide  Briand,  the  Premier,  himself  an  atheist, 
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condemned  it  as  unreasonable  and  asked  Sixte-Quenin  to 
withdraw  the  amendment.  The  Socialist  declined,  and  won 
his  point  by  a  fairly  large  majority.  Even  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers did  not  stand  solid,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M. 
Malvy,  voting  with  the  radicals  against  the  Church. 

When  the  law  came  before  the  Senate,  the  Government 
asked  that  it  be  ratified  as  it  stood.  Cabinets  depend  for 
their  political  life  on  the  Lower,  not  on  the  Upper,  Chamber 
and  Briand  was  careful  to  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  which  counted.  There  was  some 
blustering  by  the  Conservative  and  Clerical  Senators,  but 
the  law  was  adopted  as  it  had  been  sent  from  the  Deputies. 

As  a  measure  to  unearth  malingerers,  it  was  negligible. 
The  priests  affected  were  not  sufficient  in  numbers  to  recruit 
one  regiment.  But  the  legislators  went  on  record  against  the 
Church  for  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  voters  of  France, 
before  whom  they  must  come  up  for  re-election  next  year. 

It  is  certain  that  no  General  as  aggressively  religious  as 
the  British  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  could 
hold  a  high  position  in  the  French  army.  He  would  be  unable 
to  win  the  confidence  either  of  the  soldiers  or  the  public. 
There  was  some  interesting  gossip  current  in  Paris  at  the 
time  that  a  successor  to  JofTre  was  being  sought.  General  de 
Castelnau  was  eliminated  in  advance,  it  was  said,  because  he 
was  a  clerical  and  an  aristocrat.  When  the  choice  narrowed 
down  to  Petain  or  Nivelle,  recognition  of  the  latter's  claims 
was  clinched  by  the  argument  that  he  was  not  a  church-goer. 
Yet  Petain  is  only  mildly  Catholic,  and  with  the  failure  of 
Nivelle,  it  has  since  been  necessary  to  elevate  him  to  the 
supreme  command. 

If  further  proof  of  French  scepticism  is  needed,  it  can  be 
taken  at  first  hand  from  the  membership  records  of  the 
Church.  I  did  not  collect  the  exact  figures,  but  inquiries  I 
made  on  the  subject  convinced  me  that  there  had  been  no 
notable  increase  in  attendance  or  the  number  of  communi- 
cants. Of  scores  of  soldiers  questioned,  those  who  were  non- 
Christian  invariably  told  me  that  life  in  the  trenches  had  not 
altered  their  views. 
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Only  one  thing  can  be  claimed  with  certainty  for  the 
priest  in  France  today.  As  an  individual,  he  is  liked  and 
respected  better  than  he  was  before  the  war.  This  he  owes 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  proved  to  be  as  good  a  fighter  as  any 
one  else,  and  when  free  of  military  service  has  thrown  himself 
whole-heartedly  into  humanitarian  work.  Thousands  of  sol- 
dier-clerics have  been  killed  in  battle.  Many  have  been  pro- 
moted for  their  exploits  to  be  officers,  and  many  decorated. 
The  following  list,  taken  from  the  casualty  reports  of  a  single 
day  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  is  grimly  significant: 

The  Abbe  Francois  Demolis,  vicar  of  Chenevoy;  killed 

in  action. 
The  Abbe  Louis  Dubray,  diocese  of  Seze;  killed  in 

action. 
The  Abbe  Joseph  Mermet,  diocese  of  Grenoble;  killed 

in  action. 
The  Abbe  Borel  of  the  289th  Infantry;  killed  in  action. 
The  Abbe  Saint-Marie,  diocese  of  Bayonne;  killed  in 

action. 
The  Abbe  Dandonneau,  vicar  of  Aigref euille ;  killed  in 

action. 
The  Abbe  Hyacinthe  Comte,  diocese  of  Viviers;  killed 

in  action. 
The  Abbe  Lenain,  cure  of  Londroil ;  killed  in  action. 
The  Abbe  Saint- Aubert,  cure  of  Haucourt;  mortally 

wounded  by  a  German  sentry. 
It  has  been  impossible  even  for  those  who  were  most 
rabid  three  years  ago  in  their  hatred  of  priests  to  withhold 
credit  from  a  class  that  has  shed  so  much  blood  for  France. 

Gustave  Herve,  editor  of  the  patriotic  La  Victoire,  but 
celebrated  before  the  war  as  an  anti-militarist  and  anti- 
clerical, succinctly  expressed  to  a  friend  of  mine  last  year 
the  case  for  the  priest,  from  the  free-thinker's  point  of  view. 
'  I  do  not  like  him,"  he  said.  "  I  deplore  his  influence. 
But  I  should  not  care  to  suppress  him.  Some  people  want 
him,  And  after  all,  he,  too,  has  won  his  croix  de  guerre  (war 
cross)'  " 
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Grace  George 

THERE  is,  I  suppose,  a  mysterious  sympathy  born  in 
the  blood  and  heart  of  those  who  contribute  their 
lives  to  the  theatre  that  makes  them  do  so.  It  is 
as  irresistible  as  the  spirit  that  sent  the  pioneers  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  making  new  discoveries,  and  in- 
cidentally building  new  homes.  The  things  that  count  in 
all  our  lives  are  the  things  we  are  predestined  to  love.  I 
have  always  loved  the  theatre.  All  its  struggling  penalties, 
its  discomforts,  its  rough  disillusions,  its  crude  awakenings, 
deepened  the  ties  of  affection.  In  those  early  years  when 
the  most  violent  emotions  of  unadulterated  melodrama 
seemed  to  me  like  great  moments  in  my  artistic  endeavor, 
I  believed  in  them  so  loyally  that  I  look  back  on  them  now 
with  the  same  degree  of  tender  memory  with  which  we  recall 
the  thrills  of  our  first  romance.  No  pre-arranged  parental 
discretion  can  prevent  the  appeal  of  the  theatre  in  those  who 
are  born  to  obey  its  spell.  I  went  straight  from  a  convent 
to  a  part  in  that  thrilling  monstrosity  that  stirred  our  hardy 
grandfathers,  and  probably  our  conservative  grandmothers, 
"  Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room."  It  is  an  unreasonable  pas- 
sion, a  devouring  ambition,  for  which  there  is  no  explana- 
tion. 

That  is  why  I  became  an  actress,  and  that  is  why,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  this  article,  I  must  disarm  those  pro- 
fessional critics  whose  searching  minds  often  leaven  their 
opinions  with  more  wit  than  sympathy  for  the  real  inspira- 
tion of  the  theatre.  It  is  such  a  complex  art,  such  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  oneself  understood  in  it,  such  a  constant 
pioneering  to  find  the  exact  adjustment  of  what  is  good 
and  bad  in  its  appeal.  The  most  that  the  theatre  gives  is 
less  than  the  art  of  acting  tries  to  convey.  And  the  most 
that  an  audience  expects  is  less  than  the  actors  can  give. 
The  theatre  is  the  House  of  a  Thousand  Eyes,  the  temple 
where  all  hearts  and  minds  in  it  are  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  their  memories.    There  is  perhaps  no  deeper  form 
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of  human  experience  than  the  moments  we  live,  in  silence, 
watching  the  development  of  a  play;  that  has  in  it  the  germ 
of  common  fact  in  life.  Men  and  women  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  secret.  It  is  in  the  theatre  that  they 
encounter  themselves,  that  they  meet  their  secret  hopes  and 
fears,  their  inner  longings  and  untold  ambitions  as  they 
are  retold  in  the  play.  I  sometimes  think  that  we  have  not 
quite  realized  the  tremendous  significance  of  the  theatre  in 
its  important  influences  upon  our  private  lives.  There  is 
nothing  frivolous  or  tentative  in  the  purpose  of  a  play,  no 
matter  how  far  short  it  may  come  of  being  a  competent 
transcript  of  real  life.  Where  it  may  fail  to  establish  cor- 
rect impressions  of  life,  no  play  can  ever  fail  to  make  an 
indirect  appeal  to  someone's  problem  of  living.  That  above 
all  is  the  mood  of  the  theatre — to  describe  human  conflict 
and  to  answer  the  question  of  its  entanglements  hopefully. 

There  are  gloomy  plays  written  to  warn  the  world  of 
its  shadows,  and  produced  by  men  who  have  a  real  devo- 
tion to  the  preachment  of  the  theme.  •  There  are  popular 
plays  written  to  please  the  average  people  who  think  as  far 
as  the  perplexities  of  tomorrow.  There  are  funny  plays 
written  frankly  to  tickle  the  audience  into  an  irresponsible 
mood  of  improbable  adventure,  and  there  are  great  plays 
written  to  inspire  the  cynical  and  weary,  the  idealists  and 
the  poets.  Then  there  are  mixed  performances  with  music, 
pretty  women  and  colored  lights  that  are  designed  to  banish 
the  emptiness  of  those  who  must  be  replenished  with  an 
appeal  to  their  senses.  All  of  them,  however,  occur  to  heal 
some  flagrant  wounds  of  our  inner  lives,  all  of  them  aiming 
to  lift  the  burdens  from  overwrought  humanity. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  theatre  should  ever  be  regarded 
as  merely  an  organized  amusement.  I  prefer  the  word 
recreation.  That  is  what  the  theatre  achieves  primarily — 
it  recreates  for  those  who  have  constant  need  of  mental  and 
spiritual  restorative. 

The  play  with  a  moral  ostentatiously  attached  to  it  is 
the  quality  of  every  play  that  has  had  success.  The  happy 
ending  is  a  tradition  of  the  appeal  in  the  theatre,  because  it 
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is  the  plan  of  all  art  to  lift  the  soul  out  of  the  commonplace 
where  it  is  destined  to  live  into  a  hopeful  association  of  the 
ultimate  destiny.  Life  itself  is  not  climacteric,  it  is  accumu- 
lative ;  it  may  be  of  great  faith,  but  it  needs  a  heart  stimulant 
administered  through  the  imagination. 

What  greater  appeal  to  the  heart  is  there  than  a  well 
acted,  well  balanced  play? 

What  better  appeal  to  the  perplexed  reason  than  such 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  hypocrisies  and  emotions  of  human 
problems  than  the  plays  of  George  Bernard  Shaw? 

What  finer  sweep  of  feeling  can  the  aesthetic  devotee 
desire  than  a  play  by  Rostand,  a  bit  of  symbolism  by  Mae- 
terlinck, or  one  of  Sardou's  comedies? 

The  theatre  is  like  a  railroad  station  to  a  great  many 
people.  They  pass  in  and  out  of  it  on  their  way  from  some 
place  they  are  leaving  behind  in  their  private  lives  to  some 
place  they  hope  to  reach  that  will  improve  their  hopes. 
Sometimes  they  lose  their  way  in  the  new  outlook  the  play 
may  suggest  to  them.  Sometimes  they  rush  right  out  con- 
vinced that  the  play  has  confirmed  their  original  destination. 
They  have  felt  the  appeal  to  their  personal  lives,  however; 
the  theatre  has  fixed  its  impression  upon  them.  It  has 
opened  their  eyes,  or  it  has  closed  their  eyes  to  the  sight  of 
unpleasantness.  Of  course  there  are  a  good  many  who  ap- 
proach the  theatre  with  absolute  indifference  to  the  theme  of 
the  play.  Admitting  its  cleverness  they  nevertheless  decline 
to  take  it  seriously. 

It  should  be  taken  seriously,  otherwise  the  full  measure 
of  value  in  the  appeal  of  the  theatre  is  lost.  We  all  know 
the  sort  of  people  who  have  lost  faith  in  the  sincerity  of 
human  nature.  They  pursue  their  course  in  cold  indiffer- 
ence, shrivelling  their  bodies  with  the  glacial  mood  of  their 
own  doubts.  The  theatre  is  a  place  where  the  most  simple 
faith  is  rewarded.  There  is  more  useful  imagination  in 
simplicity  of  outlook  than  there  is  in  the  most  erudite  mood 
of  scholars.  It  is  not  a  place  for  the  discussion  of  academic 
questions,  for  the  debater,  the  arguer.  From  the  very  nature 
of  the  limitations  of  the  theatre  there  is   no  appeal   less 
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adapted  to  it  than  the  school  appeal.  The  play  written  to 
drive  home  an  intricate  problem  in  mathematics,  or  in  geog- 
raphy, is  not  for  the  theatre.  We  play  to  the  one  factor  in 
human  nature  that  cannot  be  counted  upon  the  emotions. 
That  is  the  surprise  in  the  play,  the  quality  that  gives  it 
human  interest.  That  is  the  quality  that  governs  the  dis- 
tinction of  acting. 

The  difficult  part  of  the  work  cut  out  for  those  who 
work  in  the  theatre  is  to  decide  whether  the  appeal  of  a 
play  is  faithfully  presented,  whether  it  is  in  itself  a  theme 
from  human  life.  And  the  next  thing  is  to  be  sure  that  it  is 
revealed  clearly.  In  a  story  written  to  read  the  latitude  of 
appeal  to  the  imagination  is  much  wider.  The  inner  work- 
ings of  the  characters  can  be  told  to  the  reader  in  the  most 
intricate  analysis.  The  appeal  in  the  theatre  must  be  more 
direct,  it  must  be  told  by  the  actors,  who  cannot  explain 
what  they  are  thinking.  They  have  to  interpret  that  in 
action,  and  the  audience  must  not  be  misled  by  long  argu- 
ments of  the  reason  for  that  action.  The  appeal  is  much 
quicker,  much  more  vivid  in  its  impressions,  than  in 
literature. 

With  the  opening  of  the  theatrical  season,  the  people 
everywhere  are  considering  what  they  shall  go  to  see  at 
the  theatre.  As  the  summer  fades  into  the  horizon  of  real 
amusement,  the  theatre  substitutes  its  place  in  the  imag- 
ination. It  is  a  new  appeal  to  be  sure,  but  is  it  not  essen- 
tially the  same  human  need,  the  need  of  recreation?  That, 
above  all,  is  the  importance  of  the  theatre  in  our  daily  lives ; 
it  is  the  fruition  of  our  overtaxed  nerves  that  need  the  same 
relaxation  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  open.  It  is  the  place 
where  we  can  open  the  small  door  of  our  secret  emotions 
and  let  in  the  light  of  suppressed  feeling. 

This  may  not  be  the  exact  reason  that  the  theatregoer 
reads  the  column  of  theatre  announcements  to  find  out  what 
it  offers,  because  the  theatre  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
luxury.  In  America,  where  we  taste  the  extravagnces  of 
life  as  recklessly  as  if  they  were  part  of  our  daily  inheritance, 
the  theatre  has  not  suffered  from  the  restrictions  of  attend- 
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ance  that  characterize  it  in  Europe.  Over  there  it  still 
holds  its  place  among  the  luxuries.  It  is  an  event  of  the 
family  life,  there,  to  go  to  the  theatre.  We  can  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  we  have  established  the  theatre  as  a 
necessity  of  our  daily  existence.  Although  there  are  people 
in  this  country  who  refresh  their  imaginations  with  the 
stimulant  of  music  or  literature,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
theatre,  they  are  comparatively  few.  I  am  not  among  them. 
The  theatre  is  my  tonic  as  it  is  my  daily  occupation.  As 
I  warned  you  at  the  beginning,  my  views  of  the  appeal  in 
the  theatre  are  full  of  no  uncertain  devotion.  Of  course, 
as  I  glance  over  the  announcements  of  the  theatre  I  dis- 
criminate. I  conclude  the  character  and  quality  of  the  appeal 
that  pleases  me  best  according  to  what  I  read  in  them. 
There  is  enough  to  choose  from;  the  selection  is  difficult. 
Difficult  because  there  are  two  governing  factors  in  the 
entertainment  business,  the  box  office  and  the  artistry  of 
the  theatre.  There  are  two  kinds  of  motive  values  that 
are  set  in  motion  to  answer  my  expectations.  They  are 
worth  analysis. 

Take  the  box  office  plays. 

They  are  good  and  bad,  obviously  undesirable  in  their 
appeal  in  some  cases,  obviously  popular  in  other  cases.  The 
good  plays  may  not  belong  to  the  highest  artistic  appeal, 
but  they  are  good  because  they  are  simple  in  theme,  theat- 
rically put  together,  artificially  played,  and  above  all  direct 
in  their  story-telling,  purposely  easy  to  follow.  These  sort 
of  A  B  C  plays  are  not  in  the  majority,  however.  Among 
the  box  office  plays  one  finds  the  undesirable,  the  glittering, 
and  the  conscienceless.  The  undesirable  pla)s  are  those 
that  belong  to  the  ancestry  of  those  days  in  the  theatre 
when  foreign  themes  first  found  a  foothold  on  our  stage. 
Since  then  we  have  had  the  best  inspirations  of  Europe  in 
our  theatre,  but  the  worst  came  first.  The  undesirable  plays 
of  this  day  still  cling  to  the  traditions  of  their  foreign  in- 
stinct, although  born  in  this  country.  They  are  the  kind  of 
plays  that  make  their  appeal  to  the  criminal  code,  that  draw 
a  brief  for  the  defense  of  the  forbidden.     Haddon  Cham- 
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bers,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  first  dramatists  to  discover 
that  the  villain  made  the  best  box  office  hero.  His  conclu- 
sion, based  upon  the  theory  that  most  of  us  are  potential 
villains  was  warmly  received  by  large  audiences.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  that  we  in  America  have  discovered 
the  '  crook  ,:'  play  of  our  own  society.  There  is  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  dramatic  values  of  the  crook  play  but,  as 
recreation,  crime  is  not  indulged. 

The  glittering  plays,  those  medleys  of  the  theatre  pre- 
sented solely  for  the  "  tired  business  man,"  have  no  distinct 
place  in  the  theatre;  they  keep  the  box  office  busy,  but  they 
contribute  little  if  anything  to  the  desirable  appeal  of  the 
theatre. 

The  plays  without  conscience  that  drive  aimlessly 
through  many  scenes  lifted  bodily  from  past  successes  and 
strung  together  to  keep  the  audience  in  a  constant  state  of 
emotional  upheaval,  are  the  most  exasperating  exhibitions 
of  theatrical  appeal.  The  least  we  can  do  to  maintain  the 
standards  of  appeal  in  the  theatre  is  to  consider  if  a  play 
fulfills  the  requirements  of  something  else  besides  false  im- 
pressions of  life.  How  can  you  force  conscience  out  of  a 
play  and  protect  the  standard  of  appeal?  There  are  plays 
that  keep  the  box  office  humming  because  they  are  fine, 
strong  in  balances  of  justice,  brilliant  in  lines  or  daring  in 
sociological  argument.  Such  plays,  however,  were  not  writ- 
ten for  the  box  office,  they  came  into  being  because  the 
writers  had  something  to  say  they  thought  worth  while.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  audiences  that  these  undesirable  plays 
are  given,  it  is  the  fault  of  commercialized  appeal  in  the 
theatre.  It  is  a  fault  that  has  taken  a  distinct  tumble  recently 
judging  by  the  current  programs  in  the  theatre. 

It  seems  as  if  the  theatre  has  taken  a  universal  pride, 
this  season,  in  displaying  a  real  morale  of  art,  as  well  as  a 
true  vision  of  what  the  stage  owes  to  its  obligations  to  good 
taste.  While  we  have  emerged  from  the  super-romantic 
plays  of  costume  charm,  having  discovered  that  romance 
has  grown  up  since  the  days  of  Dumas,  we  have  uncovered 
our  own  intensities  of  feeling.     It  was  a  dangerous  task  at 
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the  beginning.  The  theatre  began  the  discovery  clumsily, 
in  plays  that  hesitated  too  much,  or  dared  too  much.  Our 
best  teachers  of  drama  came  from  Europe,  they  still  must 
be  looked  for  over  there.  We  have  not  yet  heard  from  the 
dramatist  in  America  who  has  found  the  golden  values  of 
feeling  in  contemporaneous  American  character.  Most 
American  plays  have  cleverness  without  depth,  dramatic 
skill  without  the  slumbering  fire  of  inspiration.  We  seem 
to  have  dropped  the  triangle  theme  for  the  interpretation 
of  imaginative  or  definite  appeal.  The  former  is  charm- 
ingly conceived,  if  a  trifle  too  sweetly,  and  the  latter  is 
rather  forced,  involved  with  the  latent  undercurrents  of 
socialism.  Neither  sentimentality  nor  theory  has  any  last- 
ing place  in  the  appeal  of  the  theatre.  In  the  interval,  while 
we  are  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  great  American  play- 
wright, the  most  distinguished  appeals  to  the  theatregoer 
are  being  made  by  the  foreign  dramatist. 

There  ought  to  be  a  Bernard  Shaw  in  this  country, 
someone  whose  brilliancy  and  domain  of  thought  will  grasp 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  our  complex  character.  There 
ought  to  be  a  Henri  Bernstein  in  this  country  to  define  the 
troublesome  emotions  of  the  American  women.  There  are 
many  embryo  Barries,  many  growing  Pineros,  no  Hall 
Caines  and  no  Galsworthys. 

Why  not? 

Because  our  national  life  is  still  unsettled.  Our  real 
problems  are  beyond  solution,  so  we  have  only  the  edges  of 
experience  to  deal  out  for  appeal  in  the  theatre.  Our  serious 
efforts  are  crippled  by  immediate  uncertainties. 

The  one  distinct  progress  of  the  theatrical  appeal  in 
the  last  few  years  is  in  its  form  of  emotional  repression. 
Great  moments  in  life  do  not  find  words  to  help  them.  The 
heart  most  deeply  stirred  is  inarticulate.  Impressive  action 
in  dramatic  moments  in  real  life  is  very  still.  This  we  have 
learned  on  the  American  stage  greatly  to  our  credit.  It  is 
a  lesson  that  will  tend  to  clear  the  theatre  of  artificial  heroism 
in  acting.  But  we  are  still  indefinite  in  our  standards  of 
stage  beauty,  in  our  perceptions  of  stage  values.     We  still 
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cling  to  some  bad  tricks  of  theatrical  appeal.  In  our  effort 
to  photograph  life  in  the  theatre  we  overload  the  picture, 
we  overburden  our  situations  with  unimportant  detail.  We 
often  ask  for  your  kind  applause  in  some  elaborately  false 
stage  picture,  in  some  mechanical  surprise  that  is  remote 
from  plausibility.  Our  magic  of  lighting  and  scene-painting 
is  too  obvious,  although  the  American  audience  is  the  most 
encouraging  sponsors  of  stage  magic  of  this  kind.  They 
are  not  so  truly  mystified  as  they  are  anxious  to  applaud 
any  real  endeavor  to  please  them.  We  have  gone  far 
beyond  these  details  of  stage  pictures  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  English  stage.  A  room  in  a  Paris 
theatre  is  not  always  habitable.  But  the  French  people  have 
emerged  from  the  purely  temporal  evidences  of  actuality  on 
the  stage  to  an  understanding  of  the  movement  of  the 
drama.  They  are  looking  and  listening  into  the  heart  of 
the  play.  They  are  translating  the  inner  motives  of  the 
characters  to  the  language  of  their  own  emotions.  The 
place  where  these  people  on  the  stage  are  seen  is  unimportant 
to  their  enjoyment  of  the  emotional  facts  of  the  play. 

If  the  public,  after  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  a  theatre 
watching  a  play  could  realize  the  deep  sincerity  with  which 
the  producer,  the  author,  the  actors  have  studied  the  ele- 
ments of  that  play,  if  they  could  hear  the  impromptu  dis- 
cussions at  rehearsals  bearing  upon  the  truth,  the  influence, 
the  moral  and  the  truth  to  life  of  its  presentation,  they  would 
understand  that  no  first-class  production  ever  fails  to  weigh 
the  great  question  of  all  productions,  is  its  appeal  stimulat- 
ing, true  to  life,  happily  concluded,  and  above  all  does  it 
leave  a  hopeful  outlook. 


RECLAMATION  CAMPS  FOR  THE 
PHYSICALLY  UNFIT 

Dr.  John  H.  Quayle 

ONE  of  the  striking  features  of  our  entrance  into  the 
war  has  been  the  revelation  of  the  physical  deficiency 
of  our  people. 

So  great  is  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  maimed 
and  wounded  on  the  battlefields  of  life  in  times  of  peace  as  to 
indicate  that  in  comparison  the  casualties  of  the  war  may  not 
be  so  large. 

Already  in  the  dark  clouds  of  war  that  hang  above  us 
we  are  beginning  to  detect  a  trace  of  silver  lining  in  the  like- 
lihood that  we  shall  be  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  reclaim- 
ing our  vast  population  of  physical  unfits  and  of  preparing 
them  for  the  future  with  better  health  and  therefore  ren- 
dering them  of  greater  usefulness. 

One  glance  cannot  fail  to  convince  of  the  fact  that  we 
face  possibilities  of  construction  of  man  power  by  suitable 
reclamation  and  preventive  medical  work  that  in  a  large 
degree  may  offset  the  destruction  brought  by  the  terribly 
annihilating  machinery  of  the  present  war. 

The  experience  of  the  government  for  the  last  several 
years  in  raising  our  army  under  the  volunteer  system  has 
brought  to  light  a  startling  condition  of  physical  unfitness 
in  our  nation's  men,  in  the  high  percentage  of  rejections 
among  those  who  have  presented  themselves  for  examination. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  modified 
regulations  have  brought  to  the  army  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  men  who  have  heretofore  been  discarded  as  value- 
less for  army  purposes,  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  these 
men  are  still  physically  deficient  for  fighting  service. 

It  is  idle  to  argue  that  a  man  physically  unfit  for  army 
service  in  times  of  peace  will  be  less  qualified  for  the  far  more 
strenuous  and  exacting  service  in  actual  warfare  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  foreign  country. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  problem — make  the  men 
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fit  for  service  by  bringing  them  up  to  the  required  physical 
standard.  If  his  habits  have  been  good  there  is  practically  no 
excuse  for  the  man  between  the  ages  of  21  and  31  to  be  unable 
to  pass  the  Army  and  Navy  examinations,  except  from  acci- 
dental causes — by  that  I  mean  trauma,  infections  or  heredi- 
tary conditions — and  if  the  rejected  men  are  given  the  proper 
medical  attention  at  least  90  per  cent  of  them  can  be  made 
fit  for  military  service  within  a  time  varying  from  one  to 
six  months. 

To  my  mind  this  question  of  the  preservation  of  the 
man  power  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions before  the  American  people  today.  Our  Red  Cross  is 
doing  wonderful  work  and  raising  millions  of  dollars  to  take 
care  of  the  man  who  is  injured — to  assist  him  in  regaining 
his  health  and  preserving  his  life.  But  what  arrangement 
has  been  made  for  the  man  who  is  rejected,  who  could  be 
made  available  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  at  least  classified 
so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  his  government?  No  one 
seems  to  be  interested  in  the  rejected  man,  but  the  same 
amount  of  money  spent  on  the  rejected  man  to  reclaim  him 
that  is  spent  on  the  injured  man,  would  give  us  the  most 
wonderful  army  in  the  world — distributing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  defense  among  all  the  people — and  make  him  efficient 
and  loyal  to  the  government  and  to  himself. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  rejected  men  could  be  reclaimed. 
At  least  that  is  my  opinion  as  a  result  of  experience  in  my 
own  practice,  where  I  have  already  seen  more  than  five  hun- 
dred brought  up  to  the  required  standard  after  the  necessary 
medical  treatment.  One  man  in  particular,  I  remember — 
he  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  manhood  I  have  ever 
seen — but  the  government  rejected  him  because  of  a  slight 
hernia.  It  required  only  a  simple  operation  to  cure  him.  He 
was  worth  ten  ordinary  men,  but  the  government  had  no 
provision  for  reclaiming  him. 

I  have  received  scores  of  letters  from  patriotic  young 
men  anxious  to  serve  their  country,  but  who  have  been 
rejected  because  of  physical  defects  of  which  they  had  not 
been  previously  aware.    In  a  great  percentage  of  these  cases 
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the  applicant  is  left  in  a  bad  mental  state  as  a  result  of  the 
rejection  and  is  subject  to  melancholia,  and  in  such  psychic 
condition  that  he  is  not  a  good  citizen  even  to  remain  at  home. 
Many  of  these  men  look  hopefully  toward  the  government 
establishment  of  reclamation  camps,  my  plan  for  which  has 
already  been  placed  before  Congress  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  W.  Atlee  Pomerene,  of  Ohio. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission 
composed  of  medical,  executive  and  military  men,  who  will 
organize  reclamation  camps  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
establish  them  in  suitable  locations  adjacent  to  the  largest 
cities  in  each  state.  This  will  have  the  advantage  of  not 
bringing  too  many  men  together  and  also  of  making  avail- 
able the  services  of  the  best  specialists  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery for  reclaiming  the  men.  The  Commission  will  take  over 
the  best  hospital  in  each  city  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
camp  adjacent  to  such  city,  and  in  this  way  the  men  would 
have  the  best  facilities  for  reaching  the  hospitals.  These  hos- 
pitals would  be  manned  by  the  best  specialists,  many  of  whom 
are  not  in  a  financial  condition  to  give  up  their  practice  and 
enlist,  but  who  would  be  glad  to  volunteer  their  services 
gratis  for  certain  periods  of  time.  This  plan  would  make 
available  all  of  the  very  best  specialists  in  each  state,  whose 
services  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  the  government. 

For  instance,  in  Ohio — my  idea  would  be  to  have  a  camp 
out  of  Cleveland,  one  near  Cincinnati,  one  near  Toledo,  one 
near  Columbus  and  one  near  Dayton.  The  men  who  had 
to  have  an  operation  for  chronic  appendicitis,  hemorrhoids, 
hernia,  or  other  operative  procedures,  would  be  operated  at 
the  hospital  and  then  transferred  to  camp,  where  he  would 
live  an  out-of-door  life  on  a  simple  diet  and  under  ideal 
conditions,  to  regain  his  strength  and  general  health,  doing 
such  military  training  daily  as  his  physician  directed.  The 
same  regime  would  apply  to  all  cases  which  needed  hospital 
treatment  or  otherwise. 

Under  this  plan,  as  soon  as  the  man  is  rejected  by  the 
Regular  Army  medical  men  he  would  be  turned  over  to  a 
board  of  civilian  physicians  who  would  make  a  careful  diag- 
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nosis,  aided  by  X-rays  and  the  best  equipped  laboratories, 
and  determine  whether  this  man  could  be  put  in  condition  to 
pass  the  Army  and  Navy  examinations. 

Medicine  is  not  so  definite  a  science  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  group  of  medical  men  to  examine  a  case,  and  in  every 
instance  determine  absolutely  the  prognosis  on  the  first 
examination.  Under  this  plan — if  necessary — the  patient 
would  be  kept  under  observation  until  such  time  as  the  phy- 
sicians had  arrived  at  the  practicability  of  reclaiming  him, 
and  also  had  ascertained  if  he  was  malingering. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impracticable  to  ask  the  medical 
department  of  the  Army  to  carry  out  this  reclamation  work. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  them  to 
devote  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  it,  as  they  are 
overworked  now.  Beyond  doubt  these  men  should  be  cared 
for  by  the  civilian  physician  in  reclamation  camps  until  such 
time  as  they  can  pass  the  military  examination,  when  they 
would  be  returned  for  re-examination  by  the  Army  medical 
men,  and  if  rejected  would  be  again  returned  to  the  reclama- 
tion camp — or  dismissed  if  the  case  were  hopeless. 

It  is  my  thought  that  at  no  time  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  reclamation  plan  should  the  civilian  medical  men  inter- 
fere with  the  regulations  and  examinations  of  the  Army 
medical  men,  but  it  would  make  available  to  us  the  services 
of  a  great  many  specialists  in  private  practice  in  reclaiming 
man  power  not  obtainable  in  any  other  way.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  medical  profession  would  be  glad  to  volunteer  their 
services  as  their  patriotic  contribution  to  our  country. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Pomerene  has  presented  pro- 
vides for  a  government  appropriation  of  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  is  not  a  great  amount,  considering  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending  on  the  war,  and  remem- 
bering that  on  an  average  not  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars will  be  necessary  to  reclaim  one  man,  and  that  the  value 
of  each  man  to  the  government  is  estimated  to  be  from  five 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

We  will  need  every  ounce  of  our  nation's  strength  to 
defeat  Germany.     We  have  not  yet  waked  up  to  the  full 
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meaning  of  German  militarism.  Four  years  ago  I  saw  the 
Kaiser  review  his  troops  in  Berlin.  He  remained  rigidly  in 
one  position  on  his  horse,  from  six  in  the  morning  until  two 
in  the  afternoon.  I  had  a  special  pass  to  the  government 
flying  grounds  at  Johannesthal,  where  I  saw  about  a  dozen 
Zeppelins  and  about  sixty  monoplanes  in  the  air  at  once. 
During  the  meet,  word  came  that  a  Frenchman  had  looped 
the  loop.  This  meant  that  the  Germans  must  do  the  same. 
They  tried  it  and  fifty  men  were  killed  in  learning.  The 
Berlin  papers  mentioned  the  new  accomplishment  but  not 
one  carried  a  story  of  an  accident.  The  United  States  must 
defeat  Germany,  but  she  cannot  cope  with  a  military  machine 
built  on  these  lines  of  blood  and  iron  efficiency  unless  her 
man  power  is  brought  up  to  its  highest  possible  degree  of 
strength. 

I  know  that  many  well-meaning  persons  are  hoping  for 
a  revolution  in  Germany.  But  these  people  do  not  know 
Germany.  There  is  no  more  chance  of  a  revolution  against 
the  government  than  there  is  for  a  revolution  against  life.  I 
am  convinced  of  this  after  long  residence  there,  where  I  had 
perhaps  unusual  opportunities  to  know  intimately  many  of  its 
scientific  men.  The  first  word  a  German  baby  learns  to  speak 
is  "  Kaiser/'  The  second  is  "  Fatherland/'  After  that  per- 
haps, he  learns  to  say  "  Gott." 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  German  lives  for  his 
government,  and  the  United  States  cannot  hope  to  defeat  her 
with  anything  less  than  the  best  army  in  the  world.  It  will 
do  no  good  to  send  an  army  of  the  unfit  against  her.  Neither 
will  it  suffice  to  lower  our  standards  in  order  to  get  sufficient 
numbers.  We  must  either  send  all  of  our  best  men  out  to 
fight — leaving  the  weak,  the  incompetent  and  the  slackers  at 
home  to  fill  their  places — or  we  must  make  good  men  out  of 
these.  The  establishment  of  these  reclamation  camps  seems 
to  me  the  only  way. 

If  the  physically  and  morally  unfit  can  be  put  in  a  camp 
where  they  will  have  the  advantages  of  "  mass  psychology  " 
— or  the  mental  influence  of  association  with  other  men — 
they  can  not  only  be  built  up  physically  and  morally  but  their 
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attitude  toward  the  government  will  change.  On  the  other 
hand  the  government  will  know  where  they  are  and  will  not 
be  subjected  to  the  annoyance  and  irritation  that  will  result  if 
they  are  left  at  large. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  reclaiming  rejected  men 
is  the  fact  that  every  man  who  is  called  under  conscription  to 
serve  in  the  Army  or  Navy  will  be  more  satisfied  with  his  lot 
if  he  feels  the  government  is  doing  everything  possible  to 
make  the  other  fellow  go. 

Furthermore  it  will  arouse  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  a  still  keener  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
war;  that  the  government  is  attaining  the  highest  efficiency 
and  conserving  its  man  power,  and  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  call  on  a  class  of  men  either  older  or  younger  than 
this  class,  they  will  feel  this  call  of  the  government  to  be 
absolutely  justifiable  and  unavoidable. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  reclaim  the  man  who  is  rejected, 
what  is  going  to  happen  after  we  have  exhausted  our  men 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  31 — the  very  best  material  we 
have?  If  we  are  going  to  send  thousands  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions to  Europe  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we  reclaim 
and  preserve  our  man  power.  This  system  of  reclamation 
will  apply  with  equal  benefits  to  the  man  who  becomes  21 
years  of  age  next  year,  and  the  camps  which  are  established 
for  the  reclaiming  of  our  first  class  of  men  can  be  utilized  in 
training  the  next  class. 

I  am  confident  that  in  addition  to  the  great  potentiality 
of  such  Reclamation  Camps  for  increasing  the  man  power  of 
our  righting  forces,  they  will  cause  a  great  awakening  of 
the  nation  to  the  immense  possibilities  of  health  reclamation 
and  life  prolongation  among  all  our  civilian  population,  and 
turn  our  attention  to  the  need  of  greater  constructive  health 
conservation  for  all  our  people. 


"MY  TYPES  "-GERTRUDE 
ATHERTON 

By  Pendennis 

SOME  years  ago  Owen  Johnson  wrote  a  play  called  the 
"  Comet/'  Its  theme  was  the  surviving  forces  of  eter- 
nal youth  in  woman.  As  Nazimova  interpreted  this 
supremely  important,  though  not  uncommon  fact  she  elab- 
orated the  theme  with  poetic  license.  The  conclusion  which 
the  audience  reached  was  that  there  are  women-comets  who 
flash  across  the  horizon  of  the  years  ever  replete  with  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  vitality  of  initial  youth.  It  is  also 
inevitable  that  such  women  retain  the  lure  and  charm  of 
immediate  value. 

Gertrude  Atherton  is  one  of  the  indestructible  comets. 
She  has  always  been  speeding  across  from  the  horizon  of 
one  broad  impression  of  the  hour  to  the  horizon  of  a  new 
one,  with  the  result  that  no  one  could  be  quite  sure  where 
she  would  fulminate  next.  One  can  easily  recall  the  literary 
distinction  of  her  passing.  There  was  always  a  glare  that 
blinded  some,  though  it  really  illuminated  others.  One  may 
recall  the  stir  of  her  book  published  in  1898,  "  The  Cali- 
fornians."  In  the  same  year  came  the  vigorous  "  American 
Wives  and  English  Husbands/'  Later  came  a  freehand, 
searching  study  of  Washington  in  her  story  called  "  Senator 
North,"  and  then  an  echo  of  her  European  impressions, 
"  The  Aristocrats."  Being  a  great  grand-niece  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  she  inherited  the  talent  for  exactitude,  an  instinct 
for  discovering  the  gravity  of  human  emergencies.  A  reso- 
lute woman,  an  exploring  woman,  untiring  in  her  pursuit 
of  fact  for  fiction,  brilliant  in  her  analysis  of  character,  see- 
ing life  usually  with  a  tinge  of  irony  that  spared  the  senti- 
mental reader  but  little.  In  point  of  fine  writing,  of  those 
qualities  that  contribute  the  flavor  of  literature  to  our  book- 
shelves, Gertrude  Atherton's  novels  rank  with  the  best  work 
(amongst  the  little  of  it  to  be  found)  in  American  fiction 
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of  our  generation.  She  might  properly  be  considered  the 
George  Sand  of  this  country. 

In  a  modern  apartment  overlooking  a  stretch  of  river 
and  landscape  clothed  in  the  golden  purple  of  early  autumn, 
she  seemed  a  self-possessed  modern  woman  of  conventional 
mood.  Descriptions  of  heroines,  of  adventuresses,  or  of  the 
more  recent  iconoclastic  variety  of  feminines  in  fiction  are 
not  forbidden.  One's  impression  of  any  contemporary  figure 
in  celebrity  is  another  matter.  We  can  return  to  the  simi- 
larity of  Mrs.  Atherton  to  George  Sand,  although  she  has 
not  quite  the  same  unconventionality  of  presence  her 
descriptions  give  her. 

In  a  modern  setting  of  orthodox  comfort,  in  a  mood 
remote  from  work,  Mrs.  Atherton  might  be  described  as 
a  keenly  alert,  unemotional,  conversationally  imaginative 
woman,  dangerously  indifferent  to  other  peoples'  ideas,  with 
a  delightful  breadth  of  vision  and  an  irrepressible  irony  of 
phrase.  In  appearance  fair-haired  and  petite,  shrewdness  and 
humor  predominate  in  her  face.  Mentally  elastic,  tempera- 
mentally definite,  and  possibly  indifferent  to  her  good  looks 
she  makes  no  feminine  compromise.  She  seeks  no  soft  lights 
of  disillusion  with  which  to  convey  the  deeper  principles  of 
her  intellectual  influence.  She  has  lived  so  many  kinds  of 
lives  in  the  transition  of  her  professional  search  for  types 
in  fiction,  that  she  has  ignored  any  direct  adaptation  of 
herself  to  the  passing  moods  of  fashion. 

Most  of  her  types  have  been  energetically  pursued  in 
the  personality  of  living  people.  She  is  seized  with  a  theme 
for  a  novel,  and  then  she  injects  into  it  the  natural  elements 
of  human  fact  that  have  created  it.  Briefly  that  is  the  key 
to  her  work  as  a  novelist,  but  no  one  else  can  use  it  but 
herself  .  It  requires  a  genius  of  fine  balance  in  vision,  of 
good  taste  and  rich  literary  attire  to  write  novels  that  are 
the  medium  of  a  universal  problem,  that  survive. 

"  In  California,  where  I  was  born,  as  elsewhere  in  this 
country  when  I  was  a  girl,  they  were  led  to  believe  that 
the  literary  standards  of  New  England  were  the  parables, 
the  gospel,  the  Mosaic  laws,"  said  Mrs.  Atherton. 
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"  I  was  brought  up  with  a  prayer  book  in  one  hand 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the  other.  For  years  we  were, 
in  America,  subdued  by  the  might  and  dullness  of  American 
writers  who  clung  to  the  literary  formula  of  the  old  London 
Spectator.  You  know  what  it  was.  A  creed  as  prosy  and 
dry  as  the  funeral  service  and  almost  as  deadly  to  the  spon- 
taneous life  of  America.  But,  there  we  were  imprisoned 
by  a  stockade  of  literary  traditions  that  no  one  dared  to 
climb  out  of,  and  if  they  did  climb  they  were  left  to  die 
outside,  shivering  and  unpublished.  I  declined  this  inherit- 
ance. I  could  not  see  the  world  through  the  blue  goggles 
of  the  Addison  Spectator,  or  the  blinders  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Not  that  California  is  inspirational,  because  it  is 
too  remote  from  the  main  arteries  of  human  life,  but  I  knew 
there  was  a  world  to  conquer  beyond  California.  Although 
these  standards  of  my  girlhood  have  been  perpetuated,  they 
have  not  done  so  to  the  disadvantage  of  American  literature. 
That  emerged  sometime  ago.  Perhaps,  I  was  among  the 
first  to  emerge,  much  to  the  surprise  and  the  disappointment 
of  those  who  felt  I  had  violated  the  instinct  of  literary  pro- 
priety and  tradition.  The  element  of  irony  in  my  nature 
was  inevitably  opposed  to  looking  backward,  to  seeing  the 
things  and  the  people  about  me  with  the  sentimentality  of 
a  former  generation.  Not  that  I  declined  to  accept  the  force 
of  sentiment,  but  that  I  saw  the  whole  sentiment  of  life  in 
America  had  changed  since  the  old  Atlantic  flourished  as 
the  literary  counselor  of  America.  The  original  Atlantic 
Monthly  was  a  blight  on  American  literature. 

;  There  are  types  as  dull  as  the  people  who  write  about 
them,  and  I  wanted  to  avoid  them.  The  injury  which  these 
literary  traditions  have  done  to  the  progress  of  writing  in 
America  is  inconceivable,  and  the  enemies  I  have  made  of 
some  celebrated  American  literateurs  by  rejecting  their  tra- 
ditions are  stolidly  persistent.  I  remember  when  I  was 
trying  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  Alexander  Hamilton's  life 
for  "  The  Conqueror  "  I  had  to  read  his  son's  recollections 
of  him.  It  was  in  six  volumes,  and  I  had  to  use  all  my 
will-power  to  read  them  through.     Think  of  an  American 
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son  of  a  distinguished  American  father  being  so  dull  with 
such  a  type  as  Hamilton  to  write  about. 

"It  is  a  pity  perhaps  that  I  see  the  ironic  temptations 
in  life,  but  I  do.  The  American  people  do  not  like  irony 
to  read  because  they  think  they  are  being  ridiculed.  I  must 
try  and  check  myself  of  the  habit — if  I  can.  It  is  so  unpop- 
ular except  among  a  few  who  enjoy  it."  She  said  this  in 
sly  apology  for  one  of  the  distinctive  qualities  that  one 
enjoys  in  her  novels. 

"  In  America  the  novel  is  not  being  read,  we  haven't 
time  for  much  more  than  a  short  story.  My  short  stories 
come  upon  me  in  procession.  I  find  myself  writing  three 
or  four  consecutively  and  then  I  have  to  wait  for  another 
outcrop  of  fiction  in  miniature." 

She  smiled  stoically,  which  defined  the  unimportance 
of  the  short  story  in  her  private  opinion.  Yes,  but  the  short 
story  being  in  obvious  popularity  and  especially  well  done 
by  a  number  of  American  writers,  could  not  be  dismissed 
so  indifferently. 

"  The  short  story  is  very  difficult,"  she  said,  "  very  com- 
plete in  its  sharp  harmony  of  color  and  drama,  particularly 
happy  in  placing  the  small-town  character,  the  farm  fireside. 
The  unimpressive  becomes  clever  reading  in  the  short  story. 
It  has  standardized  new  types  of  American  life  in  fiction. 
The  short  story  is  like  a  beef-tea  tablet,  it  is  literary  nourish- 
ment for  people  who  are  in  a  hurry,  discriminating  people 
too. 

"  I  have  noticed  that  my  own  novels  sell  best  in  England. 
Since  the  war  the  English  people  seem  to  have  turned  to 
the  American  types  for  relaxation,  for  change  of  impres- 
sions and  suggestions.  In  Germany  too  I  used  to  find  the 
American  type  is  a  best-seller  because  the  Germans  were 
anxious  to  study  the  psychology  of  American  character.  I 
don't  think  they  can  get  it  but  they  are  trying  very  hard.  In 
France  there  is  not  much  interest  in  the  American  novel. 
The  French  people  are  so  highly  cultivated  that  our  Ameri- 
can themes  may  seem  a  trifle  too  naive  to  conform  to  their 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  life." 
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One  of  the  first  strikingly  true  pictures  of  American 
character  written  by  Mrs.  Atherton  appeared  in  her  novel, 
"  Senator  North." 

"  I  had  to  depict  a  real  man  in  a  theme  so  essentially 
given  over  to  American  character/'  said  Mrs.  Atherton. 

"  The  novel  can  answer  a  great  question  of  the  hour, 
it  should  try  to  do  so.  Therefore  when  I  planned  my  novel, 
"  Senator  North,"  I  had  to  have  first-hand  political  facts.  I 
went  to  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine,  and  told  him  that  I  intended 
to  study  him.  He  was  exactly  the  type  I  wanted.  A  man 
of  power  in  political  leadership,  a  national  figure  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  and  experience  of  national  politics.  The 
Senator  was  at  this  time  the  leader  in  the  Senate  of  his  party. 
He  had  other  qualities,  non-political,  which  concerned  the 
inner  character  of  an  American  that  also  appealed  to  my 
plans.  He  lent  himself  very  affably  to  the  examination  I 
imposed  upon  him,  and  when  I  had  studied  him  enough  I 
ran  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  retreat  in  Europe  where  I  knew 
no  one.  When  I  am  most  at  work,  I  don't  want  to  see  any- 
body and  nobody  wants  to  see  me.  When  the  book  was 
finished,  I  sent  it  to  Senator  Hale  to  read  and  asked  for  his 
criticism  of  its  accuracy.  All  the  political  part  of  the  novel 
he  dismissed  as  being  correct.  The  element  in  the  story 
which  commanded  his  interest  and  criticism  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  heroine. 

1  If  it  were  possible  to  give  the  recipe  by  which  the 
American  novel  is  turned  out,  the  competition  for  skilled 
authors  would  be  terrific.  I  can  only  say  that  the  evolution 
of  a  theme  told  through  the  medium  of  its  characters  in  a 
novel,  must  have  a  carefully  prepared  background.  Not  a 
background  which  throws  the  characters  into  a  sort  of  bas- 
relief,  nor  a  sketchy  background  merely  to  identify  their 
moods.  The  background  in  the  big  novel  is  the  result  of 
the  hardest  work  the  author  does.  I  have  traveled  many 
thousands  of  miles  to  establish  my  background. 

"  I  decided  once  to  choose  Butte,  Montana,  as  the 
background  of  "  Perch  of  the  Devil."  Being  in  California 
at  the  time,  I  started  across  the  continent  intending  to  stop 
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off  at  Butte  and  remain  there  sometime  to  study  it.  When 
I  arrived  there  the  place  was  so  crowded  that  I  could  only 
get  a  very  uncomfortable  room  at  the  hotel,  and  I  stayed 
twenty-four  hours.  Of  course,  I  got  a  general  background 
picture,  a  winter  glimpse  of  Butte.  Literally  driven  out  of 
the  town  by  discomfort,  I  took  the  train  for  New  York.  In 
the  section  opposite  mine  on  the  car  were  two  young  girls 
from  Butte.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  overhearing  their 
conversation,  and  as  it  contained  the  most  vivid  gossip  of 
local  conditions  in  Butte,  Montana,  my  local  color  was  lit- 
erally provided  for  me  by  accident.  Needless  to  say  that  I 
cultivated  those  young  women  en  route  to  New  York.  They 
were  a  little  suspicious  of  me  at  first,  but  I  invited  them  to 
dinner  and  finally  we  became  very  good  friends.  Arriving 
in  New  York  I  remained  only  a  few  days  and  went  to  Genoa. 
Then  I  discovered  that  my  background  of  Butte,  Montana, 
was  vague  and  imperfect.  I  found  that  I  had  no  actual 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mining,  and  as  my 
chief  character  was  to  be  a  miner  body  and  soul,  it  was  clear 
that  my  story  needed  facts.  So,  I  packed  up  bag  and  bag- 
gage and  went  straight  back  to  Butte.  I  registered  at  the 
hotel,  and  the  next  day  all  the  society  people  of  the  town 
did  me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me.  Although  they  were  the 
people  I  least  wanted  to  see,  it  was  very  nice  of  them  to 
notice  me.  Then  I  started  in  to  study  mining,  miners,  and 
all  the  intricate  qualities  of  the  big  mine.  The  two  girls 
whom  I  met  on  the  train  were  reproduced  in  the  story. 
Whether  they  approved  of  their  facsimiles  I  never  knew.  I 
hope  they  did.  I  only  saw  them  once  in  their  home  before 
the  novel  was  published,  and  they  were  very  nice  and  ver}/ 
friendly.  The  book  was  written  in  Helena.  I  could  write 
as  little  in  this  raucous  town  as  I  could  sleep." 

The  backgrounds  of  her  types,  which  Mrs.  Atherton 
regards  as  the  most  important  feature,  are  the  literary  sub- 
stance, the  descriptive  parts  which  permit  of  fine  writing, 
fine  inspirational  pen-pictures.  In  the  long  list  of  Mrs. 
Atherton's  novels  there  are  many  types  that  are  foreign. 

"  Although    I    have    become    a    propagandist    against 
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Germany,  many  of  my  types  have  been  drawn  from  the 
German  people/'  she  said. 

"  After  all,  the  great  difference  in  human  motives  is 
not  so  much  national,  as  it  is  emotional.  Under  certain 
given  conditions  men  and  women  in  any  country  or  any  race 
can  be  relied  upon  to  do  almost  the  same  things.  Religious 
influences  and  national  custom  may  alter  the  language  and 
manner,  but  the  principle  of  dramatic  value  to  the  novelist  is 
the  same  amongst  any  people,  in  any  country.  It  so  happens 
that  the  last  bit  of  fiction  I  have  written,  "  The  White 
Mourning,"  is  laid  in  Germany.  I  am  just  reading  the 
proofs.  I  find  it  somewhat  ironic  that  the  theme  of  the  first 
book  I  have  written  in  a  year  and  a  half  should  be  laid  in 
Germany.  This  did  not  worry  me  while  writing  the  story. 
My  types  are  so  white,  my  own  so  entirely  absorbed  in  their 
own  business  and  not  in  mine,  that  I  regard  them  without 
any  prejudice,  sometimes  with  affection,  but  with  the  interest 
of  a  human  spectroscope,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 

"  In  fiction  craft  is  as  essential  as  art.  It  is  not  so 
difficult  to  learn  how  to  set  down  what  one  thinks.  Practice 
and  habit  soon  overcome  any  halting  for  words,  or  doubts 
of  expression.  The  difficult  part  of  writing  is  the  selection 
of  types  and  the  placing  them  without  prejudice  in  their  true 
environment.  Once  the  trade  is  learned,  the  real  work 
begins.  Some  writers  who  are  prolific  in  their  observations, 
fail  to  clothe  their  characters  with  sufficient  care,  and  they 
die  out  on  the  printed  page.  They  are  like  the  poorly  devel- 
oped photographs  that  fade  before  they  should.  It  is  very 
handy  for  the  bread  and  butter  problems  of  a  professional 
writer  to  be  prolific,  because  much  ordinary  hurried  work 
finds  publication.  But  there  is  another  element  which  the 
writer  must  consider  in  professional  relation  to  the  work. 
Unless  it  is  a  joy,  an  irrepressible  ambition  to  create  these 
figures  in  fiction,  they  will  become  grotesque  through  their 
speed,  the  unnatural  speed  of  motion  pictures.  One's  liter- 
ary pride  must  never  be  neglected,  we  must  encourage  our 
self-respect  as  writers,  otherwise  we  lose  the  substance  of 
real  success. 

"  The  word  genius,  which  is  a  confusing  one,  because 
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it  means  nothing  to  many  people  who  have  no  faith  in  it, 
nevertheless  inspires  even  in  writers  who  fail  short  of  great- 
ness. There  are  writers  who  seem  to  emerge  from  an  inner 
consciousness  upon  the  heights  of  extraordinary  imagina- 
tion. Take  Robert  Hichens  for  instance.  There  is  born 
in  him  an  exotic  flame.  He  can  go  to  any  alien  land,  sit 
there  by  himself  awhile,  and  to  his  mind  will  come  wonder- 
ful pictures.  He  may  have  no  definite  idea  at  the  beginning, 
but  from  the  depths  of  his  exotic  feeling,  types,  themes  and 
backgrounds  will  appear.  As  an  instance  of  literary  genius 
Hichens'  case  may  suffice. 

"  One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  the  writer  is  the  tempta- 
tion to  impose  propaganda  upon  the  imagination.  A  great 
deal  of  this  is  excusable  just  now  in  the  over-taxed  feelings 
which  the  war  has  given  us.  As  I  look  back  over  the  years 
of  my  own  work  as  a  novelist,  all  the  practical  standards 
of  that  work  have  been  changed  by  the  hatreds  and  horrors 
of  this  war.  Types  that  were  appealing  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  are  insignificant  now.  Whether  from  some 
divine  source  or  not,  the  hearts  and  the  brains  of  men  and 
women  are  being  remoulded,  readjusted.  Emotions,  pas- 
sions, the  lesser  hindrances  of  fear,  of  love,  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion are  being  swept  aside.  The  novelist,  who  studies  the 
psychology  of  eventual  outcome  in  human  conflict,  is  stag- 
gered to  interpret  the  new  type  that  has  come  before  us. 
Everything  that  has  contributed  to  literary  certainties  be- 
fore, become  uncertain  now.  Writers  with  a  conscientious 
sincerity  of  quality  and  truth  in  their  work  are  groping  to 
find  their  way  out  of  this  disastrous  confusion  of  human 
nature. 

"  A  new  standard  of  literary  expression  will  have  to 
find  its  place,  before  the  novelist  of  today  can  grasp  the  vol- 
canic changes  of  feeling  and  destiny  about  us.  It  is  a  year 
and  a  half  since  I  have  been  able  to  write  fiction.  Except 
for  "  The  Living  Present,"  dealing  with  what  the  women 
in  France  have  done  in  this  war,  and  the  short  novel  I  men- 
tioned, I  have  written  nothing  for  book  publication.  There- 
fore a  discussion  of  types,  my  types,  seems  like  looking  over 
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the  pages  of  an  old  album,  in  which  you  find  the  photographs 
rather  stiffly  posed,  and  out  of  date. 

"  The  new  type,  what  will  it  be?  " 

"  That  is  the  interesting  problem,  the  most  absorbing 
magnet  of  the  novelist's  imagination.  The  whole  world  of 
people  is  changing.  New  religions  may  come  into  being,  new 
inventions  will  contribute  new  magic  to  our  material  lives, 
new  standards  of  social  and  business  relations  are  already 
upon  us.  Under  the  pressure  of  these  upheavals  men  and 
women  will  emerge  in  new  types.  In  America  just  now  we 
are  hearing  the  beat  of  drums,  the  call  of  the  bugles,  the 
shuffling  of  new  armies  marching  through  our  streets.  The 
new  types  which  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young 
men  are  creating  by  virtue  of  the  unforeseen  circumstances 
that  surround  them,  is  food  for  the  imagination  of  the  novel- 
ist. The  sacrifices,  the  complications  which  their  wives  and 
sweethearts  must  undergo  through  the  new  influence  upon 
their  men,  will  create  a  new  type  of  American  woman.  Since 
the  novel  should  always  deal  with  some  great  question,  such 
questions  as  these  overwhelm  the  imagination,  and  render  it 
hopeful  but  helpless. 

"  I  still  believe  that  the  American  type  is  the  most  inter- 
esting to  the  whole  world,  just  now.  The  whole  world  is 
looking  forward  to  a  surprising  inspiration  it  will  receive 
from  the  American  character.  For  this  reason  American 
writers  who  faithfully  continue  to  interpret  the  immediate 
problems  of  x\merican  character  will  have  a  wide  sale  for 
their  books.  These  serious  outlooks  we  cannot  entirely 
escape  even  if  we  wish  to,  we  who  must  go  on  writing  because 
it  is  our  habit. 

"  Propaganda  really  has  no  place  in  fiction,  however. 
Its  proper  place  is  in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country. 
We  must  retain,  especially  in  the  American  love  story  our 
sense  of  justice  to  literary  value.  We  must  not  become  either 
hysterical  or  too  obviously  patriotic  in  our  fiction.  Good 
reading  while  inspiring,  must  be  restful,  not  stirring  except- 
ing towards  an  uplift  of  feeling,  feeling  unrelated  to  imme- 
diate issues. 
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1  There  are  times  when  I  would  rather  read  a  good 
detective  story  than  anything  else.  I  only  wish  they  were 
better  written  than  most  of  them  are,  more  carefully  prepared 
for  the  readers  who  want  literary  discretion  with  their  thrills 
and  suspense." 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  and  been  refreshed  in  our 
literary  emotions  by  Mrs.  Atherton's  distinguished  work 
as  an  American  novelist,  will  perhaps  realize  the  importance 
of  her  view  about  the  future  in  literature.  She  can,  because 
of  her  foremost  position,  secure  in  her  work,  speak  authorita- 
tively. In  predicting  a  "  new  type  "  she  has  opened  a  door 
with  a  tremendous  vista  of  outlook  for  the  American  writer 
and  the  American  reader.  Her  types,  abiding  as  they  always 
will  in  the  luxury  of  fine  literary  discretion,  talk  and  live  her 
own  creed,  which  has  always  been  progress,  foresight,  truth. 
Her  vision  is  prophetic,  and  what  she  talked  amid  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  her  Riverside  apartment,  was  as  if  she  was 
on  the  topmost  tower  looking  over  our  heads  towards  a 
wonderful  future. 


A  SONG  OF  ROCHESTER'S 

Charles  Wharton  Stork 


A 


S  April  buds  your  cheek  is  fair, 
Your  eyes  are  summer  blue; 
The  rippling  harvest  of  your  hair 
Is  rich  with  autumn's  hue. 


And  winter — has  he  power,  my  sweet, 

To  mar  that  perfect  grace? 
He  bows,  when  you  and  he  do  meet, 

And  unto  spring  gives  place. 


BATOUM 

[an  impression  in  civilization] 
Achmed  Abdullah 

A  YEAR  or  two  ago  the  writer  was  in  a  town  of  European 
Russia.  At  least  the  map  and  the  slow-voiced,  mel- 
ancholy clerk  at  Kieff,  who  had  sold  him  the  railway 
ticket,  called  it  European  Russia.  Also  was  the  hotel  Euro- 
pean, the  railway  depot,  the  gray-coats  of  the  soldiers,  the 
garages,  the  restaurants,  the  music-halls,  the  bundles  of  bald 
statistics  which  the  American  and  the  British  Consuls 
pressed  upon  well-introduced  and  curious  visitors,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  women  who  paraded  up  and  down  the  central, 
tree-lined  Boulevard  at  all  hours. 

I  walked  about  the  streets,  by  myself,  listening  to  the 
noises  of  the  town.  I  listened  carefully,  and  presently  a  little 
fact  impressed  and  disturbed  me: 

There  was  hardly  ever  the  sound  of  a  European  lan- 
guage. There  was  instead  a  babel,  a  commingling  of  many 
tongues  which  must  have  seemed  as  amazingly  unintelligible 
to  a  casual  American  visitor  as  the  Spanish  of  Columbus  was 
to  the  Caribs.  For  there  was  spitting,  purring  Armenian, 
gliding,  feline  Persian,  Turkish  as  clear  and  limpid  as  a 
brook,  majestic  Georgian,  explosive  Swanetian,  sing-song 
Mongolian  of  many  dialects,  harsh  Arabic  and  guttural,  un- 
couth Pukhtu.  Once  in  a  while  I  heard  a  broken  fragment 
of  English,  French,  German  and  Russian.  But  these  frag- 
ments seemed  unreal,  bizarre.  They  were  like  the  memories 
of  a  lost,  forgotten  world  .  .  .  quite  useless,  and  a  little 
pathetic. 

I  looked  at  the  people.  There  was  an  endless,  fascinat- 
ing variety  .  .  .  everyday-looking  to  themselves  no 
doubt ;  but  to  a  visitor  from  the  West  they  must  have  seemed 
somehow  strange,  somehow  half-terrible,  half-hateful  .  .  . 
with  their  bearded,  wild  faces,  hooked  noses,  flashing  eyes, 
and  flowing  bourkas ;  with  their  evil-looking  Black  Sea  knives 
stuck  in  gorgeous  belts,  rifles  swung  across  great,  supple 
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shoulders,  cartridge-belts  of  silver  and  ivory,  once  in  a  while 
a  wicked  curved  sabre  clanking  on  the  pavement. 

'  Asia !  "  I  said  to  myself,  and  perhaps  my  heart  beat  a 
little  faster.  But  I  thought  of  what  the  Russian  officer  had 
told  me:  of  British  and  Belgian  and  French  capital,  of  th£ 
ships  in  the  harbor,  the  trade  with  all  the  world,  and  the  many 
little  shops. 

It  is  there  that  I  shall  find  Europe,  I  thought,  and  I 
walked  from  shop  to  shop. 

I  bought  Russian  cigarettes.  Of  course.  Then  I  entered 
the  other  shops. 

The  clerk  who  showed  me  American  shoes  was  a  Per- 
sian. 

"American  shoes?  Certainly."  He  produced  a  well- 
known  brand. 

"How  much?" 

"Thirty  roubles." 

We  had  been  speaking  in  Russian.  Now  I  addressed 
him  in  Persian.  He  smiled,  and  showed  me  another  pair  of 
shoes.  It  looked  exactly  like  the  first  pair.  I  bought  it.  It 
cost  me  twelve  roubles.    It  was  made  in  Japan. 

The  owner  of  the  "Ville  de  Paris'  perfumery  store  wore 
a  blue  turban  with  a  bit  of  steel  stuck  in  its  folds.  He  was  a 
Sikh  from  India.  I  asked  for  perfume,  and  he  put  some  long, 
bizarre  bottles  on  the  counter.  They  looked  familiar  to  me. 
Years  ago,  I  had  bought  similar  bottles  in  Kabul. 

"  But  have  you  no  French  perfumes  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  You  call  your  establishment  the  '  Ville  de  Paris.'  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  I  carry  French  perfume  .  .  . 
a  few  bottles  .  .  .  very  high-priced.  But  the  perfume  I 
have  shown  you  is  cheaper  and  better.  Take  this  attar  of 
roses.    It  will  remind  you  of  Kashmere." 

It  was  so  with  the  other  shops.  The  haberdasher  was  a 
Tartar  who  sold  me  a  box  of  handkerchiefs  made  in  China 
and  a  necktie  made  in  Bokhara.  The  glass  merchant  was  a 
Circassian  who  handled  mostly  Persian  wares,  and  the  Ar- 
menian who  owned  the  candy  booth  imported  his  sweets  from 
Turkey  and  India. 
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Yet  I  knew  that  the  Russian  had  spoken  the  truth. 
Fifteen  years  ago  the  town  had  been  barbaric,  half-Asian, 
quite  unknown. 

To-day  it  was  known.  European  capital  had  poured 
golden  floods  into  the  district,  and  was  receiving  huge  divi- 
dends, from  steamship  lines  and  docks  and  oil-wells.  If  wealth 
is  the  opposite  of  barbarism,  the  town  was  barbaric  no  more. 
But  was  the  town  any  less  Asiatic  because  of  the  new  condi- 
tions, the  new  wealth,  because  of  the  hotel,  the  garage,  the 
music-halls,  and  the  European  women  who  paraded  the 
streets  ? 

When  Russian  system,  French  and  British  capital, 
American  and  European  engineers  and  traveling  salesmen 
opened  up  this  new  territory  in  "  European  Russia  "  to  all  the 
world,  did  they  not  start  at  least  even  with  Asian  competition  ? 

Why,  I  thought,  it  was  nearer  to  Berlin  than  to  Lahore, 
nearer  to  Paris  than  to  Chengtu,  nearer  to  London  than  to 
Canton,  practically  as  near  to  New  York  as  to  Yokohama. 
And  the  mail  and  transport  service  which  connected  this 
town  with  the  West  was  better  and  safer  and  cheaper  than 
that  which  connected  it  with  the  East. 

Why  then  the  Persian  who  sold  Japanese  shoes,  the 
Sikh  who  sold  Indian  perfumes,  the  Tartar  who  sold  Chinese 
handkerchiefs,  the  Circassian  who  sold  Persian  glass  ?  Why 
the  flowing  borkas,  the  black  and  yellow  bashliks,  the  Black- 
Sea  knives,  the  many-colored  turbans?  Where  were  Mes- 
sieurs Thompson,  O'Neill,  Macdonald,  Schmidt,  Durand, 
and  Levy? 

Why,  in  this  meeting-ground  of  East  and  West,  opened 
up  by  the  West  in  the  first  place,  did  European  coat  and 
trousers  look  as  much  out  of  place  as  plaid  knickerbockers 
and  nailed  boots  in  some  dim  cathedral  aisle? 

Late  that  night  I  was  sipping  my  tea  in  a  little  cafe 
which  spread  its  tables  invitingly  on  the  pavement,  enjoying 
the  cool  breeze  which  came  shorewards  over  the  Black  Sea. 
My  Russian  friend  had  gone  to  the  Apollon  Music-Hail  to 
hear  the  Spanish  singer  and  the  American  negroes;  and  by 
my  side  sat  Chin  Ko-Ou,  the  Chinaman. 
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I  spoke  to  him  of  the  questions  which  were  bothering  me ; 
and  he  answered  me. 

At  least  he  thought  he  answered  me.  But  be  it  remem- 
bered that  Chin  Ko-Ou  was  also  an  enthusiast,  just  like  my 
Russian  friend,  and  to  me  at  least  it  seemed  that  his  answer 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  questions  which  I  had 
asked  him. 

"Always,"  said  the  Chinaman,  speaking  in  French, 
"  always  since  the  world  evolved  from  a  pellet  of  star-dust, 
has  the  West  been  swallowed  by  the  East. 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  war.  What  meaning  can  there  be  to 
me,  a  Chinaman,  a  civilized  man,  in  a  sword  which  is  red 
and  a  land  hissing  with  blood? 

'  So  I  will  not  mention  the  fact  that  a  small  federation  of 
Mongol  tribes  swept  over  Europe,  reached  France,  after  en- 
slaving Russia  and  Germany,  and  nearly  overthrew  the  Ro- 
man Empire  on  the  plains  of  the  Chalons.  I  will  not  mention 
the  fact  that  a  handful  of  Arabs,  debouching  from  their  arid 
desert,  destroyed  the  Vandals  of  North  Africa,  conquered 
Spain  and  Sicily,  and,  long  after  their  energy  had  decayed, 
drove  the  picked  chivalry  of  Europe  out  of  Palestine.  I  will 
not  mention  how  a  tiny  little  Asian  tribe,  the  Turks,  warred 
down  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Rome,  threatened  all  Central 
Europe,  and  still  holds  on  to  a  good  proportion  of  its  early 
conquests. 

"  These  are  the  things  foreign  barbarians  boast  of.  Not 
I.  I  see  things  as  they  are.  I  see  this  town,"  he  pointed 
a  thin  yellow  hand  at  the  streets  which  were  still  packed  with 
the  men  of  all  Asia  in  spite  of  the  late  hour,  "  its  wealth,  and 
its  progress. 

"And  so  I  repeat:  always,  since  first  an  Egyptian  or  a 
Chinaman  considered  the  wisdom  of  graving  the  annals  of  his 
family,  his  clan,  his  nation,  on  stone  and  brick,  has  the  West 
given  way  before  the  East. 

"Always,  since  first  race  spoke  to  race  across  the  chasm 
of  mistrust  and  dislike,  has  Asia  taught  and  influenced 
Europe.  This  influence,  this  teaching,  has  time  and  again 
lain  stagnant  for  centuries     .     .     .     but  without  rotting  or 
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staling ;  always  keeping  intact  the  marvel  and  the  swing  of  its 
energy,  its  vitality. 

"Asia  has  given  to  Europe  the  first-fruits  of  civilization 
and  culture:  letters,  articulate  speech,  arithmetics,  medicine, 
astronomy,  the  knowledge  to  guide  a  ship  out  of  the  sight  of 
land.  Take  the  sum-total  of  these  few  things,  and  you  obtain 
Trade  and  Exploration. 

'  We  know  that  early  Mongols  and  Malays  reached  the 
South  Pacific  and  America;  that  early  Hindoos  converted 
and  civilized  Java;  that  early  Malays  conquered  and  gov- 
erned .  .  .  still  govern  .  .  Madagascar ;  that  the 
Arabs  traded  with  China  before  Mohammed  was  born.  All 
these  things  were  done  when  an  expedition  to  Britain  or  Gaul 
or  Germany  appeared  to  the  Romans  as  a  wonderful  audacity, 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  in  prose  and  poetry. 

"  Europe  never  came  to  Asia.  The  Greeks  built  up  a 
whole  literature  about  the  fact  that  Asia  invaded  their  coun- 
try .  .  .  and  not  because  they  invaded  Asia.  After- 
wards the  descendants  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  Gen- 
erals, founded  a  few  dynasties  in  Western  Asia.  They  dis- 
appeared, and  they  did  not  leave  even  a  trace  of  themselves 
behind.  Nothing  European  has  ever  taken  firm  root  in  Asia. 
If  England  left  India  tomorrow,  inside  of  three  hundred 
years  the  very  name  of  England  would  be  forgotten.  Thus 
with  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  with  the  French  in 
Indo-China. 

'  Not  one  Asian  nation,  not  a  single  tribe,  not  even  a 
single  Asian  individual  has  ever  become  completely  Euro- 
peanized,  Not  a  single  European  idea,  habit,  custom,  not  a 
single  distinctively  European  branch  of  knowledge  has  ever 
penetrated  into  Asia  ....  unless  it  came  from  Asia 
in  the  first  place.  Europe  has  copied.  But  Europe  has  never 
originated. 

"  Therefore  this  town.  Centuries  ago,  the  Black  Sea 
was  a  centre  of  Asian  influence  and  civilization  and  trade. 
We  forgot  it.  We  had  so  many  other  things  to  think  of,  to 
attend  to  .  Then  Europe,  utilizing  the  lessons  learned  from 
us,  re-discovered  this  port. 
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"  Then  we  saw.  We  came.  And  you,  my  friend,  this 
evening  you  bought  Japanese  shoes  from  a  Persian,  Chinese 
handkerchiefs  from  a  Tartar,  Persian  glass  from  a  Circas- 
sian." 

"  What  else  did  you  expect?" 

The  next  day  I  repeated  the  conversation  to  the  Russian 
officer.  He  smiled. 

"  I  know  Chin  Ko-Ou,"  he  said.  "A  nice  old  Chinaman, 
but  a  dreamer,  a  visionary.  This  is  Europe.  This  is  Russia. 
We  have  made  it  and  built  it.  Trade  and  progress  and 
wealth."  He  lit  a  cigarette.  "  By  the  way,  you  must  come 
to  the  Apollon  Music-Hall  tonight.  You  will  hear  a  French 
soubrette  and  some  capital  American  negroes." 

I  did  go,  and  in  the  box  next  to  mine  sat  the  Persian 
shoe-merchant.  He  recognized  me  and  leaned  over  the  low 
railing  which  divided  the  two  boxes. 

"A  good  show,"  he  said,  "don't  you  think  so?  We 
Asians  import  these  play-people  from  Europe  to  sing  and 
dance  for  us.  They  do  not  cost  much.  Also  we  can  afford  it. 
This  is  a  wealthy  town." 


THE  IMPERIAL  BATTLE 

E.  Hudson  Strode 

THERE  were  only  two  military  autocracies  left  in  the 
world,  but  they  were  very  powerful  and  extremely 
jealous  of  each  other.  At  least  their  emperors  were 
jealous.  The  people  themselves  had  only  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon humanity  and  brotherly  interest.  They  were  military 
because  it  made  for  efficiency  and  because  their  rulers  de- 
manded the  system,  and  blindly,  they  still  accepted  the  di- 
vine-right-of-kings  theory.  For  many  years  both  empires 
had  been  pouring  wealth  and  labor  and  scientific  research 
and  human  beings  into  the  mold  that  was  turning  out  a 
magnificent  model  of  military  organization.  At  each  move 
of  one  emperor  there  was  a  counter  action  by  the  other. 
Their  armies  were  matched  man  for  man,  spy  for  spy,  am- 
munition for  ammunition,  preparedness  for  preparedness. 
It  was  impossible  for  one  to  steal  a  march  on  the  other.  And 
as  both  nations  were  equipped  and  ready  to  the  utmost  limit, 
the  war  might  as  well  come,  they  argued.  In  the  final  death 
struggle  both  monarchs  were  supremely  confident  of  victory. 

So  war  was  declared. 

The  night  before  the  opening  battle  the  young  men  of 
both  countries  lined  up  along  the  boundary  line,  lay  awake 
and  thought — What  will  we  get  out  of  this  ?  We  are  young. 
We  have  our  lives  to  live,  our  ambitions  to  realize,  our  wives 
and  sweethearts  to  love,  our  children  to  beget.  Why  were 
we  not  consulted  ? 

Indeed,  why  were  they  not  consulted  ?  Why  should  they 
march  at  the  command  of  the  old  men,  the  politicians  and  the 
big  corporation  leaders  ?  Why  was  it  in  the  power  of  a  se- 
lected few  law  makers  to  set  rolling  the  ruthless  wheel  of 
death  ? 

The  first  in  one  country  to  give  utterance  to  these 
thoughts  was  a  conscripted  young  actor — the  juvenile  in  a 
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municipal  stock  company.  Although  he  knew  it  might  seal 
his  doom  to  talk  thus,  he  was  fearless.  It  was  as  daring  a 
thing  as  had  happened.  The  young  men  were  responsive. 
Each  one  was  against  war,  but  none  had  dared  to  say  so. 
The  word  passed  along  the  lines — tens  of  thousands  listened 
and  passed  it  on.  '  At  sunrise  we  will  lay  down  our  arms 
and  refuse  to  fight,  saying  '  We  do  not  believe  in  war,  and 
we  cannot  waste  our  young  lives  for  a  base  ideal.  Let  those 
who  voted  for  war,  the  old  men,  wage  their  own  battle/  " 

The  officers  were  powerless — "  Are  you  going  to  sub- 
mit to  the  enemy?  "  they  cried.  "  Will  you  refuse  to  defend 
your  country?  " 

The  young  men  answered,  "  You  could  have  avoided 
this  war  by  arbitration."  Then  they  quietly  marched  home 
and  took  up  their  wonted  work. 

But  the  enemy  army  did  not  invade.  The  people  did 
not  know  that  the  young  actor  had  sent  someone  through  the 
opposing  lines,  and  there  among  the  conscripted  young  men 
of  the  other  nation  had  planted  his  seed  in  the  souls  of  those 
who  were  loath  to  kill  and  devastate  for  the  gratification  of 
their  emperor's  vanity.  At  sunrise  they  too  had  gone  back 
to  their  homes  and  mothers  and  sweethearts  with  a  song 
of  a  great  awakening  in  their  hearts. 

The  emperor  and  those  who  wanted  the  war — the  finan- 
ciers and  government  officials  who  would  not  have  to  spill 
their  own  blood — raged,  and  cursed  the  lack  of  manhood  in 
the  young  men. 

Then  both  empires  conscripted  the  older  men. 

But  the  older  men  said,  "  We  have  passed  the  age  when 
war  has  a  romantic  fascination  for  us.  Its  false  glamour  no 
longer  dims  our  sight  to  the  awful  reality  of  war.  We  are 
happy  in  our  families  and  our  work.  Let  the  members  of 
each  country's  congress  who  cast  their  ballot  for  war  fight 
for  what  odds  they  choose." 

So  both  emperors  ordered  the  members  of  congress  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle  to  the  destruction  of  one  side. 

But  the  members  of  congress  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
waste  so  many  lives  and  declined  to  accept  their  monarchs' 
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invitation.  "  Our  emperor  has  six  splendid  sons,  and  so  has 
the  emperor  of  the  enemy.  Let  the  princes  of  both  empires 
stage  a  match  and  we  will  stand  by  the  outcome." 

When  the  high  dignitaries  came  to  make  the  princes 
ready  for  the  battle,  however,  they  found  them  sulky  and 
unwilling.  "  Why  should  five  or  six  of  us  give  our  lives 
when  one  life  would  suffice?  "  they  talked  among  themselves. 
"  We  are  not  ready  to  die.  But  our  father  is  past  middle  age. 
The  best  part  of  his  life  is  over.  Yet  he  is  healthy  and 
strong.  Our  enemy's  ruler  would  be  a  fair  adversary.  The 
emperors  desire  war  more  than  any  one  else.  Let  them  fight 
it  out." 

So  the  crown  princes  put  it  before  their  fathers.  But  the 
old  emperors  were  more  disgusted  with  their  sons  than  their 
lily-livered  subjects.  Somehow  they  did  not  seem  to  thrill  at 
the  idea  of  their  personal  appearance  in  combat. 

Still,  there  was  no  way  out.  The  people  clamored  for 
the  fight  between  their  chiefs.  The  war  would  be  so  easily 
settled.  Really,  what  was  the  life  of  one  old  man?  The 
country's  blood  would  run  in  but  a  single  tiny  stream.  Why 
had  not  all  the  nations  of  the  past  settled  their  difficulties  in 
this  way? 

So  it  was  decided.  War  indemnity  was  staked  against 
war  indemnity,  valuable  colonial  possession  against  colonial 
possession.  A  neutral  committee  of  referees  was  selected; 
and  it  sanctioned  armor  and  approved  of  the  battle  axe  for 
the  weapon  and  decreed  that  the  fight  was  to  continue  to  the 
death  of  one  contestant.  A  monstrous  arena  was  con- 
structed on  the  boundary  line  of  the  two  countries. 

The  day  for  the  Imperial  Battle  came,  and  each  emperor 
was  closeted  in  his  dressing  room  with  his  most  eminent 
scientist. 

A  golden  bugle  sounded  as  the  signal,  and  from  the 
opposite  arched  passageways  stalked  two  figures  clad  in 
clanking  armor.  A  dead  quiet  fell  upon  the  arena  as  the 
emperors  approached  the  center  of  the  field.  Then  the  clear 
note  of  the  golden  bugle  sounded  again.  The  emperors 
raised  their  axes  and  brought  them  down  with  terrific  force 
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on  their  opponent's  head.  A  flash  of  fire — then  instantly  a 
deafening  explosion  rent  the  air.  The  two  figures  were 
blown  to  smithereens.  When  the  smoke  cleared,  some  shat- 
tered bits  of  armor  plate  lay  about  the  ground,  but  of  flesh  or 
bone  there  was  no  sign. 

The  people  were  dumb  with  astonishment;  spellbound 
at  the  miracle.  But  suddenly  from  the  two  arched  passage- 
ways appeared  two  men  crying,  each  in  his  native  tongue, 
"  Victory!    Victory  is  mine!  " 

As  the  senses  of  the  people  gradually  returned,  they 
realized  that  the  two  shouting  triumphant  figures  were  either 
the  ghosts  of  the  emperors  or  else  the  emperors  themselves. 
And  then  the  emperors  recognized  each  other  and  their 
mouths  remained  wide  open,  but  no  words  came  out.  After 
a  momentary  amazement,  they  knew  what  had  happened  and 
each  admired  the  other  for  his  cleverness. 

This  was  what  had  happened.  Neither  wanted  to  lose 
his  own  precious  life  (although  he  had  been  so  ready  and 
urgent  to  trample  out  the  lives  of  millions)  so  each  had 
secretly  called  upon  his  chief  scientist  for  aid.  The  scientist 
had  invented  an  automaton  in  the  guise  of  the  emperor  and 
filled  it  with  a  high  explosive,  so  that  when  the  opponent 
struck  he  would  be  blown  to  atoms.  Neither  had  reckoned 
upon  the  other  calling  upon  inventive  genius  to  save  him. 
Both  automatons  were  equally  destroyed.  The  committee 
of  referees  had  to  declare  a  draw.  The  monarchs  and  the 
empires  were  satisfied. 

And  that  was  the  end  of  the  war. 


THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  RUE  DE 

LILLE 

Ameen  Rihani 

OF  sombre  simplicity  and  uniform  architecture,  like  all 
Paris  buildings,  with  only  this  distinction — a  coat  of 
arms  and  two  melancholy  eagles  over  the  entrance — 
it  stands  wrapt  in  desert  silence.  Its  gates,  its  windows,  its 
doors  are  all  closed  and  no  one  is  ever  seen  going  into  or  com- 
ing out  of  it.  No  one  passing  ever  lingers  in  its  shade,  no  one 
ever  looks  in  its  direction.  The  sparrows  have  the  freedom  of 
its  court-yards,  the  moss,  of  its  walls,  the  spiders,  of  its  ceil- 
ings, the  moths,  of  its  carpets,  and  over  all  reigns  a  tragic 
silence.  No  human  voice,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  ever 
been  heard  therein,  no  human  hand  has  unlocked  the  portals 
behind  which  is  buried  the  spirit  of  international  amity  and 
peace. 

There  is  a  lamp  in  front  of  the  door,  which  is  the  only 
one  lighted  in  the  street,  in  whose  flickering  beams  a  hooded 
policeman  is  seen  pacing  the  sidewalk,  giving  the  scene  a 
touch  of  ghostliness.  I  wonder  every  time  I  pass  by  it 
whether  the  spirit  that  is  buried  therein  will  ever  be  resusci- 
tated. I  wonder  whether  in  the  near  or  the  far  future  the 
hundred  lights  that  shone  in  its  ball  room  will  shine  again 
with  renewed  splendor  over  an  assembly  of  official  pomp  and 
cosmopolitan  magnificence. 

It  is  now  the  vacant  seat  of  an  enemy  nation, — the  tomb 
of  its  sanity, — the  haunt,  as  it  were,  of  its  evil  genius.  It  rep- 
resents nothing  these  days  but  the  most  elemental  and  most 
consuming  of  human  passions, — a  passion  that  broke  out  in 
central  Europe  and  is  overwhelming  the  whole  world.  Even 
Paris  is  submerged,  caught  in  the  rapid  and  mighty  cur- 
rents. Indeed,  the  spirit  of  hate  is  abroad  instigating,  actuat- 
ing, spurring  to  Herculean  labors  the  thousand  human  forces 
of  a  city  in  uniform,  a  nation  in  arms.  It  is  a  symbol,  this 
house,  of  a  system  that  has  reduced  man  to  an  automaton  and 
civil  authority  to  a  cannon. 
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And  behold  the  world  behind  the  battlefields — the  world 
that  is  reflected  by  Paris.  Its  councils  are  the  pivots  of  ora- 
torical thunder;  its  public  tribunes  are  the  last  lines  of 
trenches;  its  theatres  and  cinema  palaces  are  ammunition 
stores;  its  illustrated  weeklies  are  makers  of  shells  and 
shrapnels;  and  everywhere  the  civil  population  is  trans- 
formed into  combustibles.  No  feeling,  no  sentiment,  no  pas- 
sion, no  thought,  no  aim,  no  action,  but  that  which  is  born 
of  hate.  Hate  is  the  supreme  god  of  the  day:  hate  is  the 
religion  of  a  nation  in  arms. 

But  Paris  can  make  even  a  religion  attractive  and  some- 
times, in  a  blaspheming  humor,  amusing.  If  she  is  blind  to-day 
to  everything  else  but  this,  she  is  in  this  far-sighted,  all- 
seeing.  Her  genius,  subtle  and  supple,  varied  and  infinite, 
while  weaving  a  wreath  for  the  God  of  the  Day,  or  forging 
for  him  a  new  armor,  can  not  resist  pointing  a  finger  to  a 
patch  in  his  toga  or  a  loose  string  in  his  sandals.  But  she 
follows  the  High  Priests,  whoever  they  be — the  senators,  the 
deputies,  the  editors,  the  artists,  the  humorists,  the  satirists, 
the  economists, — the  gay  and  the  grave, — even  the  philoso- 
phers and  the  scientists,  who  are  all  transcribing  and  trans- 
lating the  divine  commands.  The  Taisez-vous  legend,  for 
instance,  is  become  famous.  Be  silent  I  Beware  I  The  ears  of 
the  enemy  can  hear  you!  is  posted  everywhere.  And  in  the 
restaurants  the  hors  d'oeuvre  is  on  the  wall :  Citizens,  remem- 
ber what  the  enemy  has  done!  (The  crimes  of  the  Boches  are 
enumerated.)  Engrave  this  on  your  hearts  and  let  eternal 
hate  be  the  chastisement  of  these  crimes!  These  are  samples 
of  the  orders  that  are  issued  by  the  authorities. 

But  Paris  is  artistic,  even  gay,  in  the  expression  of  her 
hate.  Paris  is  in  military  uniform,  but  her  spirit  is  in  diapha- 
nous silk.  Paris  is  in  arms,  but  her  genius,  nevertheless,  is  in 
good  humor.  She  decorates  her  weapons  with  chiffon  and 
point-lace ;  she  smiles  and  lifts  her  brow ;  she  has  the  gesture 
that  makes  any  passion  beautiful.  Her  sacred  wrath  never 
conceals  her  seductive  charm.  She  is  to-day  the  personifi- 
cation of  Salome  and  Jeanne  d'Arc.  She  has  shed  her  seven 
veils  before  the  Divinity  of  Hate:  she  has  drawn  the  sword 
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in  the  name  of  La  Patrie.  And  for  national  defense,  she 
will  forego  anything  but  her  grace  and  ardor  and  good 
humor.  She  will  sacrifice  anything,  everything,  but  her 
charm.  With  the  fire  of  de  Lisle  in  her  eyes,  the  eloquence  of 
Danton  in  her  words,  the  smile  of  Voltaire  on  her  lips,  she  is 
supremely  divine. 

But  even  the  gods  become  at  times  tedious  and  monoton- 
ous. The  dance  of  hate,  the  song  of  hate,  the  sword  of  hate, 
the  picture  of  hate,  the  drama  of  hate, — one  tires  of  the  con- 
tinuous performance  and  the  eternal  refrain.  One  sees  it, 
hears  it,  feels  it,  is  gorged  with  it  everywhere  and  at  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night.  One  becomes  insensible  even  to 
its  choice  varieties.  Hark,  the  voice  of  the  siren !  Garde  a 
vous!  the  Taubes  are  coming.  A  distant  rumbling  is  heard 
in  the  sky ;  it  clatters  over  the  head  of  Paris ;  and  the  enemy 
in  wolfish  humor  announces  his  visit  with  a  bag  of  sand  con- 
taining his  card.  A  few  bombs  follow,  a  few  lives  are  snuffed 
out,  and  soon  the  din  of  this  visit  of  hate  dies  away  in  the 
clouds. 

But  in  the  cafes  and  concert  halls,  in  the  press  and 
around  the  hearth,  it  echoes  and  reechoes  far  and  wide.  The 
eternal  refrain ! — loud  and  thunderous  at  times,  at  others,  soft 
and  subtle;  obvious  and  grotesque  here,  lewd  and  ludicrous 
there;  at  once  noble  and  absurd,  fantastic  and  terrible  and 
grand.  Citizens,  remember  what  the  enemy  has  done !  Let 
eternal  hate  be  the  chastisement  of  his  crimes !  Citizens,  re- 
member there  is  no  coal.  Burn  up  your  garbage.  Citizens, 
remember  there  is  no  sugar.  Close  up  the  patisseries.  Citi- 
zens, to  the  munition  factories.  Citizens,  to  the  recruiting 
station.  Citizens,  to  your  coffers.  Thus,  the  High  Priests  of 
the  Divinity  of  the  Day,  whatever  their  means  of  expression. 
And  what  versions  we  get  of  this.  From  the  cannon  at  the 
front  to  the  new  recruit  blowing  his  shrill  whistle  on  the 
Boulevard,  the  variety  is  infinite:  in  doggerels  and  Alexan- 
drines, in  lyrics  and  epics,  in  psychological  dissertations  and 
rhodomontades,  in  manuals  on  economy,  in  editorials  on  the 
coal  crisis,  in  blood-curdling  reels  at  Pathe,  in  one  act  plays 
at  the  Grand  Gignol, — the  eternal  refrain ! 
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And  Paris,  never  without  a  grand  passion,  is  always  in 
good  humor.  Her  attitude  of  mind,  which  is  the  quintessence 
of  her  strange  duality  of  spirit,— gaiety  and  grandeur, — is 
always  the  same.  Yes,  whether  the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Lille 
opens  again  to-morrow  or  remains  closed  forever,  whether 
at  war  or  at  peace,  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  her  vision  never 
narrows,  is  never  dimmed,  her  attitude  of  mind  seldom 
changes,  her  good  humor  is  seldom  at  an  ebb. 

The  Taubes  have  disappeared;  the  lamp  in  front  of  the 
House  is  relighted;  and  the  hooded  policeman  is  seen  pacing 
up  and  down  within  the  limits  of  its  flickering  beams.  The 
sparrows  are  asleep  on  the  skeleton  branches  of  the  trees  in 
the  courtyard,  on  the  ledges  of  the  chimneys,  under  the  wings 
of  the  two  eagles ;  the  spiders  are  weaving  within ;  the  moths 
are  digging  trenches  in  the  carpets;  and  over  all  reigns  a 
tragic  silence.  The  Taubes  can  produce  no  other  impression 
on  what  was  once  the  seat  of  their  empire's  good  will.  And 
Paris,  like  the  spiders  and  the  moths  within,  is  weaving  a 
shroud  for  the  Enemy,  is  nibbling  into  his  heart,  slowly 
working  his  destruction ;  and  like  the  sparrows  she  sleeps  in 
peace ;  and  like  the  officers  of  the  peace,  she  is  on  guard.  In 
her  grand  manner,  she  says  of  these  nocturnal  visits  of  hate, 
C'est  la  guerre.  In  her  gay  manner,  she  exclaims,  C'est 
amusant. 

And  her  children  echo  her  sentiment,  imitate  her  ges- 
ture. On  the  Boulevard,  under  the  snow  and  in  the  dim 
lights,  the  cocotte  and  the  poilu,  arm  in  arm,  are  chattering, 
chirping,  tittering  in  momentary  oblivion  and  joy.  The  people 
stop  as  usual  to  gaze  at  attractive  art  windows;  they  flow 
into  and  out  of  the  cafes ;  they  stand  in  queues  at  the  cinema 
palaces  as  they  do  in  the  day  time  shivering  around  the  coal 
yards,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day  and  finding  in  the 
orders  of  the  Committee  on  Economies  something  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  the  official  Communique. 

And  responding  to  the  call,  obeying  the  commands,  to  be 
sure.  A  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  grand  passion  at  work. 
But  the  result,  the  ghastly  reality !  Young  officers  in  attrac- 
tive uniforms  you  see  everywhere.     At  the  Gare  de  TEst  a 
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sea  of  azure  blue  is  ever  flowing  into  and  out  of  the  station — 
the  poilus  on  leave,  the  poilus  returning  to  the  front.  And 
not  all  of  them,  only  a  few  of  them,  can  testify  to  the  much 
vaunted  healthfulness  of  life  in  the  trenches.  With  haggard, 
downcast  features,  tired,  empty  eyes,  stolid  expressions,  the 
fire  of  hate  in  the  breasts  of  most  of  them  seems  to  be  extin- 
guished forever. 

But  there  is  a  residue  inexhaustible,  which  flows  on  the 
boulevards,  which  fills  the  cafes  and  the  concert  halls  and  the 
cinema  palaces.  These,  however,  are  now  closed  four  days 
in  a  wTeek  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  join  one  of  the 
two  great  armies — that  at  the  front  or  that  of  the  munition 
factories.  Yes,  the  civil  population  is  being  mobilized,  and 
Paris  is  as  generous  with  her  men  of  sixty  as  with  her  youth 
of  sixteen.  Generous,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  wounded  that 
fill  her  hospitals,  in  spite  of  that  other  army  that  sadly  limps 
and  gropes  around  her.  Poilus  in  empty  sleeves,  poilus  on 
crutches,  poilus  with  wooden  legs,  artificial  noses,  glass  eyes, 
poilus  with  disfigured  faces,  blind  and  deaf  and  tubercular 
poilus, — here  is  an  army  of  the  crippled,  the  disfigured,  the 
deformed,  which,  instead  of  discouraging  the  civil  population, 
incites  it  to  greater  sacrifices,  to  mightier  efforts.  And  to 
the  cry  of  hate  Paris  reverberates  with  the  low  cry  of 
vengeance. 

And  the  spiders  are  weaving  their  own  shrouds  in  the 
House  in  the  Rue  de  Lille  and  the  moths  are  digging  trenches 
in  the  carpets.  And  in  any  of  the  big  cafes,  as  you  take  your 
drink,  you  behold  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  only  in  ancient 
legends.  Here  is  a  disfigured  face  on  which  heroism  stamped 
the  laugh  eternal;  there  is  another  which  the  mother,  when 
it  first  came  out  of  the  hospital,  did  not  recognize.  A  woman 
leading  a  blind  young  man  into  a  restaurant  or  into  a  street 
car,  is  not  an  uncommon  sight.  And  everywhere  one  beholds, 
is  haunted  with,  the  sinister  spectre  of  mutilation.  Empty 
sleeves,  arms  in  slings,  bandaged  heads,  wooden  legs,  glass 
eyes,  no  eyes  at  all —  and  tuberculosis !  O  God,  when  will  the 
fiendish  monster  cease  to  disfigure,  disable  and  contort  the 
races  of  Europe  ?    O  God,  when  will  it  all  end  ? 
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We  may  accept  it  with  a  calm  but  firm  spirit;  we  may 
with  our  own  modern  medical  science  and  surgery,  lessen  its 
pain  and  horror*;  we  may  exercise  our  genius  and  our  art 
in  giving  it  immortal  expression  and  in  forging  arms  for  the 
combat;  we  may  jest  and  indulge  ourselves  in  persiflage; — 
play  the  buffoon  that  we  might  not  go  mad ;  we  may  at  a  dis- 
tance find  in  the  tragedy  a  grotesquery  that  excites  our  laugh- 
ter ;  we  may  even  wolfishly  profit  by  the  losses  and  sacrifices 
of  the  nation :  but  the  ghastly  reality  will  always  confront  us 
and  will  be  the  most  horrible  obsession  of  many  generations 
to  come.  Not  your  dead,  not  your  widows,  not  your  orphans, 
but  your  brave  young  children,  O  Paris,  crippled  and  dis- 
figured, tubercular  and  blind,  what  will  you  do  with  them, 
and  what  will  you  do  for  their  progeny  ?  Paris  has  often  in 
her  history  been  asked  this  question.  And  as  often,  with  a 
clear  vision,  a  firm  heart  and  a  heroic  purpose  she  replied, 
C  est  la  guerre.  This  is  the  burden  of  her  chant,  which,  from 
the  cannons  at  the  front  to  the  shrill  whistle  on  the  boule- 
vards, rises  to-day  in  orchestral  crescendo  and  grandeur. 

C'est  la  guerre,  indeed.  And  how  often,  I  mused  as  I 
was  crossing  the  bridge  that  was  built  with  the  stones  of  the 
Bastille,  how  often  has  she  said  this  before.  How  often  has 
she  gone  through  this  tragic  and  heroic  experience!  How 
often  has  she  destroyed  palaces  to  build  monuments  for  her 
brave  children  and  then  destroyed  the  monuments  to  build 
temples  for  her  new  gods ! 

Even  such  contemplations  are  not  consoling  in  these  arc- 
tic days.  The  Seine,  which  seems  to  be  rising  with  the  spirit  of 
Paris,  is  impeding  her  economic  forces.  In  this  third  winter 
of  the  War,  the  coldest  she  has  experienced  for  twenty-five 
years  past,  she  stands  shivering  at  the  coal  yards  with  an 
empty  bucket  in  her  hand.  And  she  has  to  endure  new  re- 
strictions every  day.  Which  she  does  with  supreme  resigna- 
tion. And  she  can  hold  out  whether  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  can  cope  with  the  coal  crisis  or  not.  There,  even 
at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  they  are  still  discussing  the 
question  of  transportation.  They  might  as  well  discuss  the 
weather  or  try  to  dam  the  flood-gates  of  the  Seine.     By  the 
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time  they  finish,  the  rigors  of  the  winter  will  have  passed, 
inshallah. 

And  the  present  passion  of  Paris,  too;  yes,  the  passion 
of  hate  and  vengeance  must  soon  or  late  be  dissipated.  It  is 
a  wonder  that  in  its  orgasm  the  House  in  the  Rue  de  Lille 
was  not  destroyed  to  build  a  monument  with  its  stones  to  the 
heroes  of  Verdun.  Destroyed?  Before  I  had  pronounced 
the  word,  indulging  the  mood  of  the  hour,  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  snow  in  my  eyes  and  all  around  me  for  a  moment 
was  gray  infinity.  The  steps  of  another  man  I  could  hear, 
and  soon  too  his  voice. 

"Are  you  also  going  to  the  ball  ?  " 

"  What  ball  ?"     I  asked  in  amazement. 

And  of  a  sudden,  as  we  turned  the  corner,  the  veil  of 
snow  that  transformed  the  night  into  a  gray  immensity,  was 
lifted  and  the  darkness  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  at 
this  hour,  was  transformed  into  a  brilliantly  lighted  street, 
choked  with  carriages  and  automobiles.  The  stranger 
pointed  to  the  house,  which  was  decorated  with  flags  and 
Chinese  lanterns  and  towards  which  the  sumptuous  traffic 
converged. 

"  The  master  of  the  house  has  returned  and  he  is  giv- 
ing a  ball  to  celebrate  the  occasion. " 

And  pointing  to  two  men  that  had  just  stepped  out  of 
a  limousine  and  passed  under  the  eagles  at  the  entrance,  the 
stranger  continued. 

"  Look,  one  of  them  is  wearing  the  Iron  Cross,  the  other, 
the  button  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Come  let  U6  go  in  with 
them." 

"  But  I  am  not  invited." 

"  Nor  am  I." 

"  And  may  I  have  the  pleasure — " 

Before  I  had  finished  my  question,  he  replied : 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Eternal  Recurrence." 


A  DEVONSHIRE  GIRL 

David  Morton 
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UMMER  will  come  with  bloom  and  bird 

Down  Flanders  way  again, 
And  hills  be  healed  of  all  they  heard, 

And  grass  forget  its  stain. 


The  light  will  ripple  through  the  wheat 

Grown  golden  in  the  sun, 
And  Summer  dusks  be  still  and  sweet 

When  Summer  days  are  done. 

There  lovers,  walking  hand  in  hand, 

Will  have  no  care  to  know 
How  once  the  dull  dust  where  they  stand, 

Was  Dream  and  Song  and  Glow. 

Nor  how  beneath  them  on  their  day 

Of  tender  speech  and  trust, 
My  heart  is  beating  in  that  clay, 

And  breaking  in  that  dust. 
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THE  FAITH  THAT  IS  IN  US 

A  RALLYING-CRY  TO  AMERICANS 
Winthrop  Talbot 

AMERICANIZATION  is  the  voluntary  choosing  of 
things  American,  the  preferring  of  what  America 
stands  for.  What  are  these  things  ?  Freedom  to  wor- 
ship God?  Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 
Government  through  representation  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  ?  Equal  suffrage  and  a  will  to  public  ser- 
vice? Perhaps  one,  perhaps  all,  but  also  something  even 
more  basic  still,  something  which  is  the  very  source  of  all  our 
rights  and  privileges  as  American  citizens.  America  stands 
for  the  right  of  the  individual  to  know,  for  freedom  of  human 
thought,  and  a  unique  mechanism  for  thought  extension.  We 
stand  for  the  universal  untrammeled  right  and  opportunity 
to  share  in  thought,  for  this  means  true  democracy. 

In  1620  Americanism  was  liberty  to  specialize  in  intoler- 
ance. There  was  little  thought  of  toleration,  freedom,  union, 
democracy,  in  the  Americanism  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Nor 
were  the  Puritans  dissimilar,.  Stern  and  unbending  sectaries 
as  they  were,  they  builded  better  than  they  knew  when  they 
established  in  Boston  in  1635  the  first  free  public  Latin  gram- 
mar school,  the  beginning  of  the  American  public  school  sys- 
tem. Intended  to  train  youth  for  the  ministry,  this  first  free 
school  for  higher  learning  steadily  expanded  to  larger  public 
service  and  became  both  the  exemplar  and  prototype  of  our 
free  public  school  system  of  to-day. 

ASPECTS  OF  AMERICANIZATION 

But  not  all  Americans  are  humanists.  We  still  retain 
among  us  the  libertarian,  the  sectarian,  the  party  worshiper, 
the  nationalist,  all  of  whom  represent  the  various  stages  in 
the  growth  of  Americanism.  Each  of  us  defines  Americanism 
to  himself  in  terms  befitting  the  stage  which  he  historically 
represents.  It  is  well  for  us  in  this  war  against  autocracy  to 
picture  clearly  these  many-sided  aspects  of  Americanism, 
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these  stages  of  growth  of  social,  political,  industrial,  religions, 
and  scientific  freedom  in  thought  sharing  in  America. 

We  may  agree  that  freedom  of  opportunity  in  the  shar- 
ing of  thought  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  Americanism  to- 
day, but  we  must  face  diversity  in  Americanism  occasioned 
by  geographical  environment  as  well  as  by  historical  growth. 
The  Bostonian  has  one  conception  of  Americanism,  the  New 
Yorker  another,  the  Washingtonian  and  the  Chicagoan  some- 
thing quite  different,  and  the  Texan  conception  again  is  not 
that  of  the  Californian. 

Becoming  Americanized  means  getting  to  share  Ameri- 
canism. There  is  large  variety  of  meaning  to  the  word,  as 
well  as  an  infinitude  of  charm,  and  naturally  a  fine  chance 
for  dogmatism  and  debate.  We  may  well  regard  as  pseudo- 
Americanization  the  ill-judged  attempts  of  well-meaning 
American  enthusiasts  to  fit  the  alien  to  a  Procrustean  bed  of 
Americanism.  Are  there  not  many  of  us  who,  although 
of  American  birth  and  ancestry  ourselves  are  egoistic,  intol- 
erant, domineering,  and  autocratic  in  our  narrow  concep- 
tion of  Americanism,  disdainful  of  those  treasures  of  heri- 
tage which  the  foreign  born  continually  bring  to  our  shores 
in  rich  abundance,  and  ready  to  deride  these  new  gifts  as 
"  not  American  "  because  they  happen  to  be  new  to  us? 

It  has  been  said  that  America  is  a  melting  pot.  How 
crude  the  simile,  though  dramatic,  and  how  untrue,  more- 
over how  opposed  to  biologic  fact.  Rather  is  America  a 
glorious  garden  where  racial  stocks  of  hardy  type  take 
root,  and  in  richer  soil  by  cross  fertilization  and  intensive 
cultivation  develop  large  variety  and  wonderful  fruitage. 
Does  it  not  prophesy  well  for  the  future  too,  that  foreign 
human  plants  and  seeds  brought  to  this  great  Garden  of  the 
West  generally  do  take  root  here,  to  bloom  continually  and 
so  to  add  their  mite  and  might  to  the  common  weal  ?  Some- 
how or  other,  by  the  process  of  Americanization,  by  success- 
ful modification  and  adaptation  in  our  Garden,  even  human 
prickly  pears  are  prone  to  lose  their  thorns  and  poisonous 
human  varieties  seem  to  become  harmless. 

What  is  the  magic  wand  that  effects  this  transmutation? 
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Some  may  deem  it  the  political  constitution  of  our  country, 
but  England's  constitution  is  as  liberal  as  ours.  Some  would 
say  religious  toleration,  but  China  is  religiously  tolerant. 
Some  might  think  it  the  great  natural  resources  of  a  new 
country,  but  Russian  Siberia  offers  more  than  America. 
Perhaps  the  suffragist  believes  it  is  because  American  women 
have  a  greater  chance  and  greater  rights,  but  little  Finland 
is  our  superior  in  this  regard. 

No,  we  may  guess,  and  guess  again,  but  all  our  guesses 
will  be  in  vain  until  we  realize  that  America  is  truly  the  land 
of  the  free  for  the  reason  that  in  America,  and  in  America 
alone,  is  established  a  unique  mechanism  and  system  whereby 
everyone  is  proffered  generous  opportunity  to  share  the 
thought  of  all. 

It  was  in  America  where  the  free  public  school  was 
established  for  the  common  benefit,  where  the  free  public 
library  had  its  birth,  where  the  linotype  and  rotary  press 
were  invented  to  make  low  cost  printing  possible,  and  so  to 
render  the  news  print  page  a  popular  necessity  in  thought 
extension  and  thought  sharing. 

A  LAND  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

America  is  the  only  land  where  the  free  public  school 
affords  equal  opportunity  to  all  to  progress  in  uninterrupted 
mental  expansion  from  kindergarten,  through  grade  school, 
high  school,  and  college  to  the  technical  and  professional 
school  at  public  expense.  Elsewhere  this  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  some,  it  is  true,  but  in  no  other  land  is  it  regarded 
as  a  birthright  for  every  child. 

In  America  the  free  public  library,  that  greatest  Univer- 
sity of  all  the  people,  no  longer  remains  a  mere  store-house 
of  knowledge  nor  even  a  reservoir  of  learning,  but  rather  is 
a  powerful  dynamo  equipped  to  supply  mental  power  in  small 
or  large  quantities  as  desired.  Its  trunk  wires  are  rapidly 
being  extended  to  supply  every  vital  occupation  and  interest 
of  the  community.  Most  of  us  are  unaware  of,  or  indifferent 
to  this  growth  of  the  free  public  library,  for  like  all  growth 
processes  it  is  a  quiet  growth,  so  that  unless  we  have  lived  in 
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foreign  lands,  we  cannot  realize  that  the  possession  of  the 
public  library  in  this  form  is  the  privilege  of  America  alone 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  because  the  free  public  school,  the  free  public 
library,  and  the  free  press  are  American  dynamos,  that  we 
gain  power  more  and  more  to  share  thought,  and  by  so 
doing  give  promise  of  true  democracy.  For  is  not  democracy 
based  upon  ability  and  opportunity  to  understand  one  another 
and  so  to  grip  each  other's  aims,  purposes,  and  meanings? 
Moreover  as  the  power  of  mutual  comprehension  rests  on  the 
printed  word,  does  not  ability  of  all  to  read  provide  the 
basis  of  democracy?  In  Russia,  for  instance,  in  Mexico,  and 
in  other  lands  where  the  literate  form  the  small  minority  of 
the  population,  democracy  is  indeed  a  plant  of  tender  growth, 
the  vitality  of  which  must  depend  mainly  upon  extension  of 
schooling.  Democracy  must  have  a  mechanism  for  sharing 
thought,  for  democracy  must  be  able  to  think  in  common 
terms. 

The  spoken  word  of  course  is  a  potent  means  of  sharing 
thought  and  one  reason  why  Americanization  is  fraught 
with  so  much  power  is  because  no  country  has  so  many  mil- 
lions who  speak  the  same  language.  We  rightly  lay  stress 
on  teaching  English  to  foreigners  in  order  that  diversity  of 
tongues  may  not  shatter  our  Babel  tower;  but  since  the 
printed  word  is  more  potent  than  the  spoken  word  because 
it  reaches  further  and  conveys  richer  meanings,  so  our 
Americanization  depends  for  its  full  worth  upon  wholly 
removing  the  hindrance  and  stigma  of  foreign  illiteracy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  native  born,  white  and  negro.  When  each 
adult  in  the  United  States,  barring  only  the  mentally  defec- 
tive, is  compelled  through  the  force  of  an  aroused  public 
opinion  and  higher  standards  of  industrial  management  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  then  for  the  first  time  may  we  talk 
rightfully  and  purposefully  of  complete  Americanization,  for 
literacy  is  essential  to  Americanism. 

Among  peoples  who  have  established  a  general  mechan- 
ism for  sharing  thought,  nothing  can  impede  thought  sharing. 
Clear  thinking  in  this  regard  is  essential  to  right  planning 
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in  this  war  in  which  health,  industry,  and  sane  politics  must 
be  our  mainstay.  For  example  it  has  been  said  and  properly 
that  a  nation's  force  in  arms  depends  upon  health  and  free- 
dom from  disease,  but  what  advocate  of  public  health  has 
not  found  his  best  efforts  balked  through  inability  of  people 
even  to  read  health  notices  and  sanitary  instructions  ?  In  in- 
dustry what  manager  has  not  failed  to  attain  his  largest  aims 
because  of  friction,  misunderstanding,  or  strife  engendered 
through  inability  of  illiterate  workers  to  comprehend  simple 
work  directions  or  work  relations  ?  What  political  boss  has 
failed  to  find  advantage  for  himself  at  public  cost  by  exploit- 
ing the  votes  of  an  illiterate  electorate  ?  Is  it  not  among  the 
densely  unschooled  that  exploitation  of  every  sort  exists? 
Is  it  not  these  who  suffer  chiefly  the  evils  resulting  from  pov- 
erty, bad  housing,  contaminating  food,  congestion,  infant 
mortality,  child  labor,  alcoholism,  and  crime,  and  who  will 
say  that  any  of  these  evils  we  are  glad  to  term  American? 
We  would  not  indeed  think  of  the  crowded  slums  and  their 
attendant  evils  as  typically  American  but  rather  of  the  decent 
individual  home  and  its  garden?  Nor  is  this  suffering  con- 
fined to  the  illiterate,  for  the  literate  themselves  also  perforce 
suffer  reflexly.  If  as  Americans  we  agree  that  three  basic 
forces  for  Americanization  are  the  free  public  school,  the 
free  public  library,  and  the  free  press,  in  giving  ability  and 
opportunity  to  read,  write  and  speak  a  common  language, 
and  thus  to  enable  thought  to  be  shared  in  common,  then  shall 
we  not  unite  in  furthering  extension  of  this  mechanism  ?  In 
America  we  have  six  million  adult  workers  who  cannot  read 
a  word  or  form  a  letter. 

THE  DEEPENING  CURRENT 

The  deepening  current  of  American  life  bids  fair  to 
sweep  as  a  mighty  flood  throughout  the  world.  Study  of  our 
emigration  to  foreign  countries  as  contrasted  with  immigra- 
tion to  this  country,  reveals  millions  of  sturdy  emigrants, 
who  have  returned  to  their  homes  from  America.  Through 
their  industry  and  economies,  they  have  been  enabled  to  send 
a  quickening  stream  of  material  wealth  back  to  their  home 
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countries,  but  of  immensely  greater  import  to  the  democracy 
of  the  world  has  been  the  good  news,  the  gospel  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  through  the  American  mechanism  of  thought 
sharing  which  having  been  learned  in  America,  they  have 
sent  or  brought  to  their  home  countries.  It  is  in  America 
that  they  have  discovered  this  potent  mechanism  for  uproot- 
ing autocracy  and  thereby  eliminating  serfdom.  As  they 
have  gone  back  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  lands  of 
their  birth  in  the  Orient,  the  Occident,  and  the  Antipodes, 
they  have  carried  with  them  everywhere  the  American  idea 
of  the  free  public  school,  the  free  public  library,  and  the 
American  newspaper,  and  thus  while  they  may  have  retained 
their  racial  traits,  their  racial  languages,  and  racial  customs, 
nevertheless,  by  adopting  this  mechanism  for  their  own,  they 
themselves  have  become  Americanized,  and  everywhere  as 
earnest  disciples  are  promoting  true  Americanization  by  ex- 
tending these  means  of  sharing  thought.  In  this  sense  our 
emigrants  from  America  have  become  the  revolutionists  of 
Russia  and  the  educators  of  Japan  and  China.  They  have 
awakened  Britain  and  Ireland  to  greater  liberty  and  wider 
humanism  and  now  are  extending  through  the  war  a  helping 
hand  to  the  victims  of  autocracy  and  privilege. 

To  end  slavery  of  the  mind,  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  service  of  each  for  all  and  all  for  each,  is 
our  gospel  of  Americanization,  the  Faith  that  is  in  us. 


TRUTHS  FROM  BUSINESS 

Theodore  N.  Vail 

[as  transcribed  from  an  interview  by 
samuel  crowther] 

WITHIN  the  comparatively  short  span  of  my  own  life 
I  have  seen  tremendous,  fundamental  changes  in 
the  whole  structure  of  our  business  and  social  or- 
ganization. These  changes  have  been  greater  than  those  of 
the  ten  preceding  centuries  and  they  have  been  compressed 
into  so  small  a  number  of  years  that  we,  as  yet,  do  not  quite 
know  where  we  stand. 

Our  country  was  never  potentially  so  strong  and  sound 
as  it  is  today,  yet  we  do  not  find  certainty  and  stability  in  our 
economic  conditions.  We  find  well  defined  business  and 
political  policies  notably  absent  and,  in  their  place,  a  vast 
number  of  fads,  fancies  and  vagaries  which  are  seriously 
advanced  as  cure-alls  for  every  possible  condition.  There  is 
a  distinct  tendency  to  accept  universal  panaceas  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  change  the  whole  world  overnight. 

Contrast  the  conditions  which  I  saw  as  a  boy  and  the 
conditions  of  today.  When  I  first  entered  business,  man  was 
self-dependent ;  with  the  exception  of  the  luxuries — and  there 
were  few  enough  of  them — the  individual  and  his  family 
produced  every  necessity  of  life.  Most  production  and 
manufacture  was  by  individual,  manual  labor;  there  was 
some  little  centralization  but  it  was  very  slight  and  the  groups 
were  small.  The  individual  seldom  left  his  own  neighbor- 
hood and  he  almost  as  seldom  communicated  with  the  out- 
side world  through  the  only  medium  of  communication — 
letters.  Intercommunication,  intercourse  or  interchange 
between  separate  sections  or  states  was  uncommon  and  there 
were  few  centers  of  trade  or  commerce.  The  world  was  indi- 
vidual and  self-contained. 

Now  none  of  us  is  self-contained;  we  depend  upon 
others  for  not  only  the  luxuries  but  also  for  the  comforts  and 
the  very  necessities  of  life.    Labor  is  no  longer  individual;  it 
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is  organized  into  vast  establishments  where  machinery  has 
largely  replaced  human  labor.     And  that  which  has  most 
largely  contributed  to  this  marvelous  change  has  been  the 
growth  in  "  intercommunication  "  and  "  transportation." 
The  most  marked  changes  have  been : 

From  simple  life  to  complex  life. 

From  dissociated  individual  effort  and  small  enter- 
prises to  centralized  cooperative  enterprises  and 
aggregated  labor. 

From  highly  skilled  manual  labor  to  automatic  ma- 
chinery. 

Disturbance  of  relative  standards  of  value  of  long  stand- 
ing, caused  by  great  discoveries  of  precious 
minerals. 

The  great  increase  in  nominal  but  not  relative  wealth  of 
the  individual,  and  a  greater  distribution  of  property  to  the 
whole  public  through  the  changing  of  the  great  potential 
resources  of  the  country  into  tangible  and  realizable  assets 
by  the  restless  and  resistless  energy  of  the  inventor,  the 
dreamer  and  the  optimist,  backed  by  energy,  initiative  and 
persistency. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  changes  more  far-reaching  than 
these  could  ever  again  take  place  within  a  like  number  of 
years.  The  changes  have  brought  distinct  business  prob- 
lems to  each  of  us — whether  we  be  engaged  in  big  or  little 
business.  But  our  problems  of  today  are  not  the  problems 
of  yesterday,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  a  tendency  to 
ignore  both  the  past  and  the  present  and  to  think  from  a  basis 
which  has  no  existence  but  which  is  conceived  as  a  half  ideal 
state  of  affairs. 

We  all  ardently  desire  ideal  conditions  but  we  cannot 
go  far  if  we  start  off  by  assuming  that  the  ideal  is  already 
here.  It  is  not  here.  Until  the  ideal  arrives  we  will  proceed 
faster  by  facing  the  facts  of  actual  conditions.  Having  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  conditions  we  are  in  a  position 
to  go  forward. 
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The  telephone  has  probably  had  to  face  more  new  situa- 
tions growing  out  of  conditions  than  any  other  business. 
It  has  met  and  is  meeting  every  possible  phase  and  shade  of 
difficulty  which  any  business,  great  or  small,  has  ever  met 
and  in  addition  it  has  had  its  own  peculiar  questions  to 
answer. 

The  relation  of  the  telephone  system  to  the  public  is 
unique  in  that  there  is  no  other  public  utility  or  public  service 
which  occupies  quite  the  same  personal  relation  to  the  public. 
In  this  country  the  relationship  has  acquired  additional 
importance  as  a  public  necessity  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  service,  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  dependence  upon  it 
by  the  public  in  its  business  and  social  relations. 

This  importance  is  not  only  in  the  local  exchange  service, 
but  in  the  dependence  upon  a  quick  and  reliable  service  to  all 
points  within  speaking  radius.  This  dependence  is  not  a 
mere  accident  or  development,  nor  is  it  merely  incidental 
to  the  service;  it  is  the  result  of  a  thoroughly  considered 
endeavor  to  create  a  business  by  first  providing  dependable 
facilities. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  telephone,  one  of  the  sub-officials 
of  a  company  made  a  protest  against  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  sum  in  improving  and  rebuilding  a  certain  toll- 
line,  on  the  ground  that  the  business  was  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  existing  line.  The  answer  to  his  protest  was 
that  it  could  not  be  expected  that  business  would  be  developed 
upon  unreliable  and  inefficient  facilities  and  service;  that 
unless  telephone  service  could  be  depended  upon  at  all  times, 
it  would  only  be  used  in  an  emergency  or  as  a  last  resort; 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  efficiency  and  reliability 
should  be  established  before  large  business  could  be  expected ; 
that  the  only  question  to  be  considered  before  establishing 
service  was — whether  there  was  a  population  with  a  poten- 
tial business. 

This  is  the  policy  which  controlled  the  development  of 
the  Bell  telephone  system  in  America. 

The  telephone  was  born  when  it  was  the  popular  idea 
that  an  electrician  was  the  man  who  put  up  the  electric  call- 
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bells,  when  electrical  engineers,  as  at  present  understood, 
did  not  exist;  and,  except  in  the  workshops  of  a  few  self- 
developed  working  electricians  of  ingenuity  and  imagination, 
the  science  of  electricity  was  studied  only  in  college 
laboratories. 

Investigation,  research  and  experiment  departments 
were  established  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  career  of  the 
telephone  and  the  present  efficiency  has  been  due  to  the 
cooperative,  coordinated  work  of  the  departments  of  opera- 
tion with  the  departments  of  engineering,  experiment,  re- 
search and  development — of  the  whole  system.  Research, 
investigation,  experiment — comprehensive  and  thorough — 
are  now  necessary  to  hold  any  position  in  any  industrial  or 
utility  enterprise. 

From  out  of  the  experience  of  those  years  I  have  learned 
a  number  of  basic  principles  which  I  think  are  compelling. 
These  principles  are  of  universal  application  and  their  thor- 
ough understanding  will  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  many 
public  and  private  difficulties.  Once  a  principle  is  rightly 
grasped,  the  problem  is  half  solved. 

Here  are  the  results  of  my  experience: 

(i)  Ordinary  results  come  from  ordinary  methods; 
the  great  results  of  the  world  are  the  result  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  efficiency  which  produces  more  with  less  effort  and 
work  than  can  be  produced  by  ordinary  methods. 

(2)  Public  prosperity  is  largely  dependent  upon  good 
service  of  all  kinds,  not  only  within  but  without.  The  inter- 
connecting interests  of  individuals  within  a  community,  and 
of  communities  with  one  another,  is  like  an  endless  chain, 
each  link  or  unit  depending  on  the  strength  and  reliability  of 
the  whole,  and  the  effective  worth  of  the  whole  depending  on 
each  link.  Good  or  bad  movements  in  economic  matters 
do  not  produce  immediate  effects,  but  because  the  effects  are 
not  immediate  they  are  none  the  less  certain  to  come.  If  the 
causes  which  have  produced  prosperity  are  ignored,  if  eco- 
nomic laws  are  disregarded,  and  experiments  in  new  ideas 
are  enforced  without  trial,  the  resulting  trouble  will  again, 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  cause  unfortunate  results,  which  will 
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in  time  bring  about  reform,  but  the  damage  and  destruction 
done  will  never  be  restored. 

(3)  The  normal  prices  of  all  products  are  based  on 
cost  of  efficient  production  plus  a  profit;  the  man  who  does 
not  produce  efficiently  cuts  into  his  profits — they  have  been 
dissipated,  wasted  without  benefitting  anyone. 

Net  revenue  can  be  produced  in  two  ways:  by  a  large 
percentage  of  profit  on  a  small  business,  or  a  small  per- 
centage of  profit  on  a  large  business.  Population,  potential 
business,  social  and  business  conditions,  generally  decide 
which  course  will  be  followed;  but  with  a  large  population 
with  large  potentialities,  the  experience  of  all  industrial  and 
utility  enterprises  has  been  that  it  adds  to  the  permanency 
and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  a  business,  as  well  as  to  the 
profits,  if  the  prices  are  put  at  such  a  point  as  will  create  a 
maximum  consumption  at  a  small  percentage  of  profit. 

(4)  Production  is  governed  by  the  demands  of  con- 
sumption; large  sums  of  money  are  spent  annually  by  pro- 
ducers to  obtain  new  markets,  enlarge  old  ones,  and  even  to 
obtain  the  customers  of  their  rivals.  A  greater  market  can 
often  be  made  at  less  cost  by  a  slight  change  of  policy.  A 
little  liberality  in  treatment,  a  little  let-up  in  restrictions, 
when  accompanied  by  demand  for  increased  facilities,  will 
make  a  tremendous  difference. 

(5)  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  it  is  due  to  competition 
that  prices  and  charges  have  been  permanently  reduced. 
Competition  may  have  been  a  slight  stimulant,  but  perma- 
nently reduced  prices  are  brought  about  by  the  protection 
which  encourages  the  inventor  to  create  and  develop  labor 
and  time-saving  machines,  and  new  and  improved  methods 
and  devices,  and  by  his  desire,  to  gain  the  profits  which 
reward  the  study  of  the  wishes,  needs,  comforts,  and  lux- 
uries of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  existing 
ones  or  creating  new  ones;  by  the  initiative  and  enterprise 
which  introduced  the  improved  processes  and  methods;  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery  operated  by  ordinary  labor  at 
high  wages,  to  take  the  place  of  highly  skilled  labor  at  com- 
paratively low  wages ;  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
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purchasers  or  consumers  and  by  the  increase  in  the  average 
purchasing  power  of  each  individual ;  by  the  development  of 
markets  of  such  magnitude  that  large  sums  could  be  devoted 
to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  processes,  and  methods 
which  cut  producing  cost  and  enable  a  large  aggregate 
profit  to  be  realized  on  large  production  and  large  sales  at 
low  prices  and  small  percentage  of  profit.  Whether  the  con- 
sumers created  the  producers  or  the  producers  the  consumers, 
whether  the  developing  market  produced  the  improvements 
which  increase  production  or  whether  the  improvements  pro- 
duced the  market,  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  one  thing  is 
sure — that  the  business  organization  of  any  community  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  community  that  sooner  or  later  any 
effect,  whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  is  bound  to  be  felt  over 
the  whole. 

(6)  Where  competition  in  any  field  is  carried  on  at  a 
reasonable  profit  it  may  be  the  result  of  agreement  expressed 
or  implied,  or  it  may  be  that  observation  or  experience  of 
the  cost,  and  destruction  of  aggressive  competition,  lead  to 
the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  restraint  in  the  method  and 
efforts  of  all  to  increase  business  and  maintain  profits.  So 
long  as  business  is  above  normal  or  is  even  normal,  it  is  easy 
for  competitors  to  maintain  prices  or  to  observe  agreements ; 
but  when  business  is  subnormal  and  hard  to  obtain,  while  at 
the  same  time  expenses  are  constant,  charges  are  continuous, 
and  business  at  or  below  cost  is  better  than  none,  no  agree- 
ment or  understanding,  expressed  or  implied,  without 
penalty,  will  be  long  observed. 

(7)  Competition — excepting  that  kind  which  is  rather 
"  participation "  than  "  competition/'  and  operates  under 
agreement  as  to  prices  or  territory;  that  kind  which  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  or  development  of  the  country,  and  is 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  maintaining  high  quality  and 
fair  prices — can  only  exist  where  there  are  abuses,  either  in 
the  way  of  unreasonable  profits  or  of  excessive  capitalization. 
Where  control  and  regulation  are  effective,  these  abuses 
cannot  exist  or  continue.  Consequently  competition  and  con- 
trol and  regulation  do  not  go  together,  and  if  a  mistaken 
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public  opinion  demands  competition  in  established  fields  of 
"  sufficient  "  and  "  efficient  "  service  given  under  control  and 
regulation,  the  result  will  be  duplication  of  plant,  for  which 
the  general  public  must  sooner  or  later  pay  either  in  the  loss 
of  capital  invested,  or  in  higher  charges  necessary  to  pay 
returns  on  capital  invested  in  the  duplicated  plant.  The 
losers,  as  we  said  above,  may  not  lose  to  the  same  individuals, 
but  whatever  is  lost  to  individuals  is  lost  to  society  and  sooner 
or  later  affects  the  individual. 

(8)  Unskilled,  unintelligent  labor  is  the  cheapest  com- 
modity in  the  world.  The  value  of  labor  increases  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  skill  and  intelligence  combined  with  it. 

To  a  certain  extent,  wages  are  beyond  the  power  of  any 
single  individual  or  corporation  to  fix ;  traffic  and  living  con- 
ditions and  public  sympathy  with  the  laboring  man  have  a 
large  and  generally  controlling  influence  in  the  case  of  wages. 
No  one  objects  to  the  best  of  wages  for  the  best  of  service, 
but  wages  and  service  are  so  directly  related  that  one  must 
control  the  other.  If  the  man  rendering  the  service  gets 
more  compensation  for  the  same  work,  then  the  service  must 
bring  more  remuneration — if  not,  where  are  the  wages  paid 
to  come  from  ? 

If  there  is  an  increase  in  the  work  performed  for  the 
increase  of  wages,  then  and  then  only  can  wages  be  increased 
without  increasing  cost  of  service.  Improvements  in  meth- 
ods, economy  in  operation,  scientific  and  intelligent  organi- 
zation and  operation  have  enabled  greater  service  to  be 
obtained  by  the  same  or  less  effort. 

(9)  There  are  a  few  underlying  principles  governing 
public  service  enterprises  which  are  not  always  either  under- 
stood or  known  or  the  importance  of  them,  if  known,  not 
fully  appreciated.  The  public  is  as  much  dependent  upon  our 
public  service  enterprises  as  public  service  enterprises  are 
dependent  upon  the  public. 

In  the  long  run  the  public  can  receive  no  more  than  it 
pays  for.  Proper  and  sufficient  compensation  for  service  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  order  that  good  service  may  be 
demanded  and  received.    When  the  expenses  of  a  corpora- 
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tion  are  increased  because  of  increase  in  wages,  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  public  demand  for  improvements,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  revenue  to  meet  them.  It  is  no  longer  possible 
to  meet  these  increased  expenses  by  operating  improvements 
or  changes. 

(10)  Much  of  the  present  feeling  towards  corpora- 
tions is  based  upon  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  relations  between 
capitalization  and  operation.  It  is  believed  that  capitaliza- 
tion and  the  manipulation  of  capital  are  the  cause  of  existing 
difficulties.  However,  much  unreasonable  capitalization  or 
the  manipulation  of  stocks  may  be  condemned  and  deplored, 
one  thing  must  be  remembered,  and  that  is  capitalization, 
honest  or  dishonest,  cannot  affect  earnings. 

Promoters  and  so-called  financiers  may  monkey  with 
and  manufacture  capital,  but  stock  manipulation  and  gam- 
bling is,  as  a  rule,  a  game  in  which  money  changes  hands  and 
the  public  is  neither  richer  nor  poorer.  Innocent  individuals, 
over-credulous  investors,  who  do  not  purchase  through  safe 
channels,  or  small  speculator-gamblers — all  these  may  suffer, 
but  the  money  remains.  It  only  changes  hands.  Capital  or 
wealth  can  only  be  lost  to  the  community  as  a  whole  by  being 
invested  in  enterprises  of  an  unprofitable  character. 

(n)  At  the  beginning,  every  public  utility  or  public 
service  was  started  as  an  improvement  upon  something,  some 
method,  or  some  practice — and  was  a  luxury.  The  greater 
the  real  benefit,  or  the  greater  the  service,  of  the  utility  to  the 
public,  the  quicker  its  adoption  and  the  more  rapid  its  assimi- 
lation into  the  daily  habits  and  life  of  the  people.  The  quick- 
ness with  which  it  changed  from  a  luxury  or  convenience  to 
a  necessity  was  a  direct  measure  of  its  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity ;  while  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  chances  of  competition  increased,  created,  as  it  were,  by 
the  desire  of  those  who  always  depend  on  the  enterprise  of 
others  for  their  initiative,  to  secure  a  share  of  the  material 
advantages,  to  reap  where  others  have  sown. 

There  are  but  few  utilities  which  have  no  alternative  or 
substitute.  The  alternative  or  substitute  will  generally  be 
less    convenient,    comfortable,    or    efficacious,    and,    conse- 
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quently,  less  desirable  to  the  user  or  consumer;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  a  better,  it  answers  the  purpose  and  is  cheaper, 
and  at  some  time  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  possibility  in 
the  way  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  luxury.  An  instance  is 
lighting:  electric  light  has  gas  as  an  alternative,  gas  has 
burning  oils,  burning  oils  have  candles. 

No  utility  can  sell  its  service  or  its  commodity  at  a  price 
greater  than  its  value,  in  comfort  or  convenience,  if  not  in 
actual  money,  to  the  purchaser  or  consumer;  and  the  price 
and  quality  of  service  or  commodity  must  be  so  regulated  that 
enough  can  be  sold  to  produce  net  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  a 
fair  return  upon  the  cost  of  the  plant,  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  establishing  of  the  business. 

(12)  Cunning,  sharpness,  trickery,  misleading  words 
or  acts  in  business  are  but  substitutes  for  brute  force.  When 
the  protection  of  society  made  force  punishable,  and  the 
power  of  the  community  could  enforce  the  penalty,  cunning 
and  stratagem  were  substituted.  Cunning  and  stratagem  and 
tricks  can,  and  may  be,  of  such  an  undefinable  character  as 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  that  does  not  justify 
the  use  nor  does  it  entirely  avoid  the  penalty.  They  are 
bound  to  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  the  community,  and  by  substantial  material  losses. 

If  there  be  a  question  between  material  gain  and  self- 
respect,  the  latter  should  always  be  chosen.  The  best  citizen 
is  the  one  who  does  his  full  duty  towards  himself,  his  family 
and  the  community.  A  really  self-respecting  citizen — one 
who  does  not  delude  himself — is  always  a  good  one. 

*Lr  ■»!'  -J*  ^J>  >f*  «l£  vjx 

We  hear  much  about  progressiveness,  uplift  and  higher 
ideals.  Progressiveness  is  good  when  subordinated  to  con- 
servative common  sense  and  practical  initiative,  but  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  old  methods  and  old  ideas  were  always 
founded  on  existing  conditions  or  on  existing  necessities  and 
were  the  outgrowth  of  existing  possibilities. 

Before  discarding  old  ideas  or  old  methods,  first  ascer- 
tain, and  ascertain  conclusively,  whether  or  not  old  condi- 
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tions  and  old  necessities  have  changed  or  ought  to  be 
changed;  whether  or  not  the  supposed  imperfections  of  the 
old  were  caused  by  improper,  unintelligent  or  ignorant  use 
or  operation  which  could  be  corrected  by  intelligent  under- 
standing and  effort;  or  whether  or  not  adjustments  or  modi- 
fications, instead  of  radical  change  or  destruction,  would  not 
accomplish  all  that  could  be  accomplished  or  desired.  Do  not 
undertake  to  change  undesirable  methods  that  are  controlled 
by  undesirable  conditions  before  changing  the  conditions. 
Methods  will  always  be  governed  by  conditions. 


LOOSENING    AMERICA'S    PURSE 

STRINGS 

By  A  Wall  Street  Observer 

Note  :  Each  month  from  now  on  The  Forum  will  present  a  review  and  an 
outlook  of  financial  conditions,  authoritatively  secured  from  the  most  conserv- 
ative and  reliable  sources. 

THERE  has  been  no  more  opportune  time  for  the 
loosening  of  American  purse  strings  than  the 
present.  Not  only  is  this  true  in  relation  to  the 
purchasing  of  Liberty  Bonds,  but  in  relation  to  the  general 
financial  outlook. 

To  the  casual  onlooker,  who  makes  no  study  of  economic 
conditions,  this  doubtless  seems  to  be  a  poor  time  for  buying. 
However,  a  careful  study  of  present  conditions  should  serve 
to  convince  the  most  credulous  that  whoever  has  money  to 
invest,  not  only  in  Liberty  Bonds,  but  in  other  securities,  can 
find  no  better  opportunity  than  at  the  present. 

The  paramount  duty  of  us  all  is  to  secure  Liberty  Bonds. 
Past  events  have  given  proof  that  this  has  been  very  general- 
ly understood.  Most  of  us  know  how  thoroughly  safe  these 
bonds  are,  and  everyone  else  should  be  made  to  know  it,  to 
understand  that  they  are  as  safe  as  gold,  as  legal  tender,  in 
fact.  The  return  of  4  per  cent,  interest  is  excellent,  and,  un- 
like so  many  other  securities,  they  may  be  turned  into  cash 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Every  American  who  can  aiTord  a 
bond,  or  any  part  of  a  bond,  from  weekly  instalments  up  to 
blocks  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth,  should  do  his  share.  A 
great  many  have  already  freely  purchased  of  them,  and  those 
who  have  not  at  this  eleventh  hour,  if  they  have  any 
patriotism  whatever,  should  do  so  now. 

Our  second  Liberty  Loan  calls  for  three  billion  or  more 
4  per  cent.  United  States  Government  bonds,  maturing  in 
25  years.  These,  however,  are  callable  by  the  Government 
on  any  interest  date  after  the  tenth  year. 

safety  first  in  liberty  bonds 
As  a  result  of  the  selling  of  these  Liberty  Bonds,  we 
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shall  find  before  the  end  of  the  next  score  of  years  an  amaz- 
ing increase  in  our  pro  rata  capital,  and  such  a  boom  in  home- 
building,  which  has  fallen  behind  in  the  last  few  years,  as 
was  never  before  known.  We  are  in  the  war,  it  is  true,  but 
still  at  the  preparatory  stage.  Before  very  long,  we  shall  be 
in  the  active  stage  and  then  we  shall  learn  the  full  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "  grim  war" 

If  we  prove  to  be  weak,  the  Prussian  autocracy  can 
dictate  peace  to  our  everlasting  sorrow,  loss,  suffering  and 
disgrace.  If  we  are  strong,  as  we  know  we  shall  be,  right 
and  liberty  shall  prevail,  and  the  world  will  be  better  and 
happier  than  ever  before,  because  we  have  stepped  in  and 
furnished  the  necessary  wherewithal  for  victory. 

Our  4  per  cent.  Liberty  Bonds  are  going  to  sell  above 
par  directly  after  the  war.  In  fact,  many  of  our  most  saga- 
cious financiers  have  already  prophesied  that  these  bonds  will 
begin  selling  above  par  before  the  end  of  the  war.  This  has 
already  occurred  in  a  few  instances,  in  connection  with  our 
first  issue  of  bonds.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  United 
States  government  bonds  that  when  a  temporary  need  re- 
quiring an  issue  had  passed,  the  securities  promptly  ap- 
preciate. For  example,  Panama's  3s,  sold  for  years  at 
around  103,  and  Spanish-American  War  Bonds,  bearing  in- 
terest at  3  per  cent,  sold  in  1898,  sold  up  to  112  in  1901,  or 
only  three  years  later. 

"  Invest  now." 

WHAT  MR.  MORGAN  THINKS 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "  that  there  is  in 
some  quarters  a  feeling  of  pessimism  caused  by  the  declining 
security  market.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  does  not  change 
the  duty  of  every  American  to  do  everything  possible. 

"After  all,  what  the  security  market  does  within  the 
next  month  or  two  will  not  be  of  much  importance  one  year 
from  now! " 

James  S.  Alexander,  President  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  said,  following  the  Morgan 
statement : 
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"  No  one  in  touch  with  business  affairs  in  the  United 
States  can  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  of  fundamental 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time  is  war.  But  the  continuance  of 
war  necessitates  increased  activity  in  thousands  of  lines  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  a  wide  distribution  of  money  through- 
out the  country.  No  such  sum  as  is  contemplated  in  the 
Government  program  can  be  expended  in  the  United  States 
without  business  activity  such  as  this  country  has  never  be- 
fore experienced." 

Trade  is  generally  active,  and  showing  an  increase  as 
we  enter  the  autumn.  Retail  absorption  continues  large  and 
there  is  an  increase  in  bank  clearing  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  influence  of  the  war  is  over  the  whole  situation,  with 
government  orders  taking  precedence  over  private  business. 
The  very  favorable  crop  condition  has  helped  greatly  to  in- 
spire confidence.  Very  recently  Mr.  W.  S.  Kies,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  made  the 
following  statement  before  the  Third  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries  in  New  York  City: 

'  As  a  result  of  three  years  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
our  industries  are  on  the  soundest  possible  basis.  To  ap- 
preciate the  development  of  this  country's  export  business 
in  the  last  three  years  let  me  recall  these  figures : 

"  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  our  imports 
were  $1,893,925,657,  our  exports  were  $2,364,579,148. 

'  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 5,  our  imports 
were  $1,674,169,740,  our  exports  were  $2,768,589,340. 

1  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  our  imports 
were  $2,197,883,510,  our  exports  were  $4,333,658,865. 

"  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  191 7,  our  imports 
were  $2,659,355,185,  our  exports  were  $6,293,806,090. 

"  During  the  war  period  we  have  made  material  gains 
which  will  be  of  aid  to  our  export  business  after  the  war.  We 
are  constructing  a  great  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  and  shall 
henceforth  be  able  to  deliver  our  own  goods  with  our  own 
ships.  We  have  established  banks  abroad  and  provided 
facilities  for  the  aid  of  our  business.    We  will  no  longer  need 
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to  depend  upon  German  and  English  banks  to  make  our  col- 
lections and  finance  our  shipments.  Debts  have  been  paid 
off,  depreciation  and  maintenance  charges  properly  taken 
care  of,  and  surpluses  accumulated.  Old  machinery  and 
plants  have  been  scrapped  and  modern  equipment  sub- 
stituted.,, 

This  has  a  great  bearing  upon  securities,  especially  in- 
dustrial. The  prosperity  of  this  country  after  the  war  will 
depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  industries,  and  that  in 
turn  will  depend  upon  the  ability  to  withstand  competition. 
Never  before  in  our  history  have  we  been  so  well  equipped 
to  withstand  competition,  nor  have  we  ever  before  been  so 
thoroughly  wide-awake  to  the  need  of  this. 

OUR  WONDERFUL  CROP  INCREASE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  present  busi- 
ness situation  is  the  amazing  increase  of  our  crops.  What- 
ever enriches  our  country,  especially  in  so  general  and  wide- 
spread a  manner  as  with  crops,  puts  us  on  a  better  business 
basis.  Authorities  have  agreed  that  the  crop  situation  gives 
us  reason  to  be  reassured,  because  it  puts  a  solid  basis  under 
general  business  for  the  coming  year.  It  means  that  a  great 
reserve  of  purchasing  power  now  exists  throughout  our 
country,  more  in  fact  than  can  be  exercised  with  the  present 
war  requirements.  Our  agricultural  products  will  bring 
prices  which  will  prove  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs  and  this 
gives  assurance  that  the  necessaries  as  a  rule  will  not  average 
higher  than  during  the  last  year,  and  in  most  cases  will  be 
lower.  Action  by  our  government  gives  promise  that 
profiteers  shall  not  swindle  us,  that  adequate  laws  will  be 
put  to  use  to  protect  the  people,  and  this  in  turn  means  more 
money  for  use  in  the  thing  that  is  now  so  desirable,  the 
purchase  of  good  securities. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  will  be  a  bull  market  late  in 
November,  but  by  no  means  like  that  of  a  year  ago  or  in  any 
particular  way  abnormal.  This  will  not  be  as  pronounced  in 
railroads  as  in  other  stocks,  and  the  very  recent  talk  of  the 
possibility  of  the  government  taking  over  the  railroads  is 
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having  but  slight  effect  on  these  securities.  Railroads  today 
promise  unusually  well  for  whoever  cares  to  buy.  Labor 
troubles  last  Spring  caused  some  losses,  it  is  true,  and  later 
when  Germany  began  her  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
shipping  was  temporarily  tied  up,  which  in  turn  tied  up  the 
roads.  But  if  the  investing  public  will  except  the  months  of 
February  and  August  from  their  estimate  of  the  year's  rail- 
road earning,  as  the  experts  who  advise  buying  have  done, 
they  will  better  understand  why  the  high-class  railroads  now 
offer  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  way  of  securities. 

One  reason  for  this,  and  there  are  many,  is  that  as  soon 
as  the  Government  has  allotted  its  tonnage  of  war  steel  it  will 
help  out  the  railways  and  relieve  that  situation  by  arranging 
for  the  rapid  filling  of  large  orders  for  cars  and  locomotives. 
Through  the  Priority  Board,  the  Government  can  obtain 
early  delivery  against  such  car  and  locomotive  orders  as  the 
railroads  may  be  disposed  to  place. 

GREAT  INCREASE  IN  RAILROAD  TRAFFIC 

Complete  return  for  seven  months  of  this  year  submitted 
by  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
show  that  every  important  railroad  in  the  country  reported 
an  increase  in  growth  over  1916.  The  railways  are  handling 
more  traffic  than  ever  before  and  report  an  encouraging 
degree  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  shippers  in  loading  cars 
to  capacity  and  in  prompt  handling.  Railway  men  are  pleased 
with  the  result  of  combined  management  by  which  traffic  is 
handled  solely  with  a  view  to  the  most  expeditious  results. 

The  best  criterion  as  to  general  trade  is  to  be  found  in 
railway  traffic  which  is  constantly  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
roads.  The  tonnage  for  June  of  this  year  was  26  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  tonnage  of  June  1916,  and  this  is  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  for  the  railroads  to  handle  it. 
From  almost  every  financial  quarter  conies  the  expression 
of  belief  that  this  is  the  time  to  purchase  high-class  railroad 
securities.  They  are  now  low;  if  not  at  rock-bottom,  very 
nearly  so.  This  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  large  amount  of 
money  employed  in  more  industries,  through  our  own  ex- 
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penditures  and  those  of  our  Allies.  Railroad  securities  have 
tended  downward  since  mid-summer.  But  this  was  largely 
due  to  uncertainty  in  many  things,  the  great  expenditures, 
the  question  of  the  probable  duration  of  the  war,  interna- 
tional events  and  similar  unusual  conditions. 

What  has  been  written  of  railroad  securities  holds  good 
with  industrials  and  also  with  municipal  and  general  bonds. 
Take  steel  among  the  industrials,  for  example ;  the  mills  are 
in  a  better  condition  today  than  ever  to  fill  their  mammoth 
orders.  Iron  and  steel  production  continues  at  a  rate  90  per 
cent,  of  capacity  and  this  10  per  cent,  curtailment  was 
due  to  a  shortage  of  fuel.  The  fuel  condition  is  rapidly  being 
bettered ;  not  only  is  more  fuel  mined,  but  more  is  being  used. 
The  prospects  are  that  obligations  on  the  books  of  steel  mills 
will  continue  to  decrease  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BANK 

There  has  been  unusually  heavy  liquidation  of  late  and 
as  a  result  of  this,  strain  of  the  bank  position  has  been  equally 
relieved.  This  has  made  money  conditions  practically 
normal,  which  always  means  that  the  times  are  good  for  a 
conservative  purchase  of  securities.  There  may  be  a  possible 
stringency  in  the  money  market  by  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
this  has  already  been  provided  for.  The  help  of  the  $200,- 
000,000  money  committee  that  has  been  working  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  will  probably  not  be  re- 
quired in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time,  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  the  usual  precaution  to  prevent  money  flur- 
ries during  those  periods  when  Liberty  Loan  instalments  are 
payable.  There  is  little  that  is  abnormal  in  the  downward 
trend  in  stocks.  It  is  but  a  phase  of  what  has  been  in 
progress  for  several  months.  Shrewd  observers  claim  that 
they  look  for  a  smash,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  appeared.  The 
little  shakeup  that  did  take  place  disturbed  certain  security 
holders,  it  is  true,  but  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  bear 
party  to  make  it  look  disorderly  failed. 

There  are  always  some  who  consider  themselves  to  be 
conservative  when  in  fact,  they  are  timid  to  such  an  extent 
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that  they  fail  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that  would 
enrich  them.  Among  such  people  are  those  who  are  con- 
tinually crying  "  There  may  be  a  money  panic  at  any  time." 
There  is  absolutely  no  occasion  for  entertaining  such  fears  at 
the  present  time,  because,  thanks  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  there  will  be  no  more  money  panics  such  as  have  in  the 
past  upset  the  financial  world. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  accomplished  many 
things.  First,  it  is  the  greatest  factor  in  stabilizing  our  cur- 
rency. If  there  is  any  indication  of  a  money  panic,  in  any 
particular  section,  millions  of  dollars  can  be  rushed  to  that 
locality  at  a  moment's  notice.  Furthermore,  it  provides  a 
more  expansive  means  for  men  to  obtain  credit.  It  has  made 
money  easier  and  more  available  in  times  when  otherwise 
it  might  be  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  loan  at  a  bank. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  man  might  not  be  able,  with  usual 
security,  to  secure  much  needed  money  at  his  bank.  Not 
because  his  security  were  bad,  but  because  the  bank  found  it 
necessary  to  tighten  up  a  little  in  loaning  money.  Now,  such 
a  man  may,  with  his  security,  get  the  loan  through  the  dis- 
count facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  his  local 
banker  cannot  tell  him  that  there  is  any  money  stringency. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Twelve,  great  govern- 
ment depositories  were  established  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Each  bank  has  a  governor,  known  as  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Agent.  Also  a  deputy  and  nine  directors.  These  are 
always  selected  from  the  district  and  are  made  up  of  three 
solid  bankers,  three  representative  business  men  and  three 
others  appointed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  success  which  has  followed  the  institution  of  our 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  has  been  far  greater  than  the  most 
optimistic  anticipated.  Many  good  results  not  looked  for 
have  come  about,  and  one  of  these  is  that  it  has  made  condi- 
tions much  safer  for  those  who  like  to  purchase  good  securi- 
ties.   The  man  who  contemplates  putting  some  of  his  money 
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into  such  securities  as  industrials,  good  railroads  or 
municipal  and  other  bonds,  has  no  need  to  worry  lest  another 
great  panic  cause  his  holdings  to  depreciate. 

Wall  Street  has  been  waiting  for  a  settling  down,  and  it 
is  now  about  here.  Shipping  offers  a  good  example;  the  in- 
surance rates  have  been  reduced  because  of  the  inability  of 
Germany  to  maintain  their  first  burst  of  U-boat  destructive- 
ness.  The  establishing  of  fixed  prices  for  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  commodities  by  the  government  has  been  another 
great  factor  in  steadying  the  market,  making  conditions 
healthier  and  offering  the  brightest  prospects  for  investment 
that  have  prevailed  since  midsummer,  1914. 

At  no  period  since  the  Kaiser  ravished  Belgium  has  his 
prospects  appeared  so  black,  so  hopeless  as  now,  and  this  is 
one  prime  factor  in  bringing  financial  condition  back  to  a 
healthful,  normal  basis.  A  review  of  the  latest  statements  of 
financial  men  and  financial  writers  may  be  summarized  in  one 
sentence : 

"  This  is  a  time  for  mental  composure,  not  panic,  since 
there  is  every  reason  to  look  for  a  strong  market." 
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For  December,   1917 

LIFE  IN  THE  TRAINING 

CAMPS 

By  CAPTAIN  EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

[WAR  CORRESPONDENT  AND  AUTHOR  OF  "  WILHELM  HOHENZOLLERN  &  CO."] 

SPACES  of  sandy  pine  woods,  swelling  fields  ready  for 
the  harvest,  the  sleepy  villages  of  south  Jersey,  had 
been  whirling  past  our  motor — and  then  wet  got  our 
first  glimpse  of  Camp  Dix.  A  confusion  of  unpainted  pine 
sheds  took  shape ;  a  towering  dark  skeleton  that  might  have 
been  an  artillery  observation  post  on  France's  front,  but 
merely  a  water  tower  in  the  making ;  and  then  the  army  trucks 
rumbling  through  the  mazes  of  vaguely  defined  roads,  work- 
men swarming  by  the  thousands,  a  negro  sentinel  who 
shouted  at  us,  "  Halt !  Who's  dar !"  .  .  .  That  was  our 
first  impression  of  Camp  Dix. 

Commissioned  at  the  Training  Camp  of  Madison  Bar- 
racks, we  had  been  ordered  with  hundreds  of  our  brother 
officers  to  report  for  duty  at  this  New  Jersey  cantonment  of 
the  new  National  Army — America's  answer  to  the  German 
War  Lords.  It  was  with  a  thrill  that  one  realized  that  at  this 
same  time,  ten  thousand  officers,  products  of  the  intensive 
courses  conducted  by  the  War  Department  during  the  sum- 
mer, now  ending,  were  reporting  at  cantonments  similar  to 
Camp  Dix  throughout  our  land.  America  had  called  to  arms. 
The  first  draft,  six  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  new  Na- 
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tional  Army,  would  be  in  these  cantonments  by  October. 
And  we  were  to  make  them  into  soldiers  and  lead  them  into 
battle — in  France  ...  A  glorious  new  adventure  had 
begun. 

Now  it  is  upon  this  National  Army  that  the  safety  of  our 
land  depends.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  the  facts  for 
this  statement.  They  have  been  before  the  public,  brought 
there  by  our  President,  by  our  Secretary  of  State — the  de- 
signs of  the  Imperial  German  Government  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  world,  upon  our  liberty,  have  been  officially  put  before 
our  people  by  Washington.  Our  little  Regular  Army,  our 
National  Guard,  is  speeding  over-seas.  In  that  vast  battle- 
line  of  Europe  they  will  be  swallowed  up.  But  they  will  hold 
the  line  for  America  until  the  National  Army  comes — until 
we  come.  Not  forgetting  that  we  number  but  a  half  million 
or  so ;  and  that  when  we  leave  cantonment,  others  will  come 
in,  be  trained  and  go  as  we  shall  go.  And  so  as  our  pressure 
gets  greater  will  the  Hohenzollern  sue  for  peace.  For  as  the 
French  say,  "  Jusqu'  a  bout" — "To  the  end!"  We  shall 
finish  this  Imperial  menace  now;  we  shall  not  leave  it  for  our 
sons  to  fight  over.  And  that  is  the  mood  of  our  awakened 
nation,  of  its  National  Army. 

Will  it  be  able  to  accomplish  that?  Will  the  American 
make  as  good  a  soldier  as  the  formidable  helmeted  man  of  the 
Kaiser's  legions?  Have  these  drafted  men  the  stuff?  What 
of  the  spirit  ?  Has  the  mass  of  America  been  civilian  so  long 
that  the  problem  of  having  it  act  and  think  in  a  military  way, 
will  be  overwhelming  ?     .     .     .     Let  us  see. 

Come  back  with  me  to  the  cantonment  in  Jersey  as  we 
saw  it  that  first  day.  There,  near  Wrightstown,  one  of  those 
Four  Corners  villages  with  a  "  general  store,"  a  wooden  city 
was  rising  overnight.  To  the  swarmings  of  eight  thousand 
workmen,  a  mad  clatter  of  hammers,  the  shouts  of  laborers, 
unloading  lumber  from  an  interminable  line  of  flat  cars,  the 
comings  and  goings  of  preoccupied  Engineer  officers;  far- 
mers, busy  gathering  in  their  crops  that  fell  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  new  military  area,  and  the  bewildered  question- 
ings of  civilian  concession  seekers,  Camp  Dix  grew. 
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Where  on  this  tract  of  pine-fringed  Jersey  flatland  there 
was,  in  July,  but  a  few  isolated  farmhouses,  there  was  by 
August  end,  the  sturdy  unpainted  shape  of  a  permanent  mili- 
tary garrison.  Where  of  a  morning,  so  it  seemed,  there  had 
been  but  a  pile  of  lumber,  evening  often  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  pine  shed.  Magically  the  f ramwork  filled  in ;  buildings 
grew  from  nothing  in  mere  days.  Wasn't  it  Cadmus  who 
sowed  teeth  and  a  host  of  armed  men  appeared? 

We  officers  were  at  Camp  Dix  for  more  than  a  week 
before  the  first  of  the  National  Army  came.  You  will  recall 
that  this  first  quota  of  the  new  army  was  called  to  the  colors 
in  different  groups — the  first  five  per  cent  reporting  on  Sep- 
tember 6th,  then  different  percentages  coming  in  until  a 
month  later  saw  the  first  draft  of  the  National  Army  in  can- 
tonment. What  would  they  be  like?  How  would  they  take 
to  military  training?  Did  they  have  the  fighting  stuff  in 
them?  Harrassing  speculations,  these,  for  the  officers  who 
were  called  upon  to  produce  results  with  a  new  army. 

As  always,  rumor  ran  wild.  There  were  tales  of  the 
Socialists,  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  of  German  agents,  who  had 
cleverly  waged  campaigns  in  the  draft  centers.  Not  a  little 
apprehension  was  felt  over  what  these  breeders  of  sedition 
might  have  created.    And  then  the  men  came. 

In  military  things  they  were  absolutely  green.  In  less 
than  a  month  we  could  comfortably  rely  upon  half  of  these 
men  as  fairly  efficient,  non-commissioned  officers.  Old-time 
soldiers  will  smile  at  this.  Those  who  smile  do  not  yet  know 
what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  by  the  new  intensive  train- 
ing that  the  war  has  developed.  They  do  not  know  that  in 
August,  1914,  England  took  college  men,  trained  them  day 
and  night  for  five  weeks  and  sent  them  into  the  field  as  Lieu- 
tenants. That  was  necessity;  the  lieutenants  were  not  effi- 
cient at  the  front,  but  they  became  so  in  time.  But  from  19 14 
to  191 7  the  makers  of  armies  learned  much.  Our  experiment 
in  this  work  was  the  officers'  training  camps  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. What  was  accomplished  can  be  seen  by  any  trained 
military  observer  who  watches  the  officers  of  the  Reserve 
Corps  moulding  the  National  Army. 
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Here  is  the  meat  of  it :  Not  a  few  of  the  drafted  men  are 
of  a  caliber  that  could  have  won  commissions  in  the  officers' 
training  camps,  and  the  identical  methods  that  were  put  into 
effect  there  by  the  regular  army  instructors  were  applied 
here  in  September  to  some  few  of  the  draft.  For  this  was 
the  situation: 

Our  records  showed  us  that  by  the  first  of  October  each 
Battery  would  have  received  its  full  war  strength.  To 
handle  these  men,  there  was  a  Captain  and  four  Lieutenants. 
Where  were  the  non-commissioned  officers  to  come  from? 
Our  Battery  got  two  from  the  Regular  Army;  we  needed 
nearly  fifty.  Allah  provides  no  non-coms.  Our  Regular  Army 
already  in  France  could  ill  afford  to  spare  any  of  its  Drill 
Sergeants.  It  was  up  to  us  to  make  our  own.  And  just  as 
the  barracks  were  put  up  over  night,  so  were  the  assistant 
Drill  Sergeants. 

At  the  outset,  a  record  was  made  of  every  man ;  his  char- 
acter was  studied.  Down  into  the  Captain's  book  went  cer- 
tain information.  Was  his  intelligence  above  the  average? 
How  did  he  respond  to  discipline?  Did  he  unconsciously 
have  a  military  bearing,  or  was  it  possible  to  give  him  one  ? 
Did  he  think  quickly  and  accurately,  or  was  he  slow  witted  ? 
Did  he  rattle?    What  had  he  done  in  civil  life? 

As  swiftly  as  accuracy  would  permit,  this  data  was 
obtained.  A  Commander  made  mental  notes  as  to  whom 
might  be  used  as  non-commissioned  officers  and  whom  not. 
Training — the  task  of  first  making  men  soldiers,  before 
specializing  them  in  artillery  or  infantry — began.  Do  you 
know  the  difference  between  the  American  and  the  German 
system?  If  you  would  understand  this  National  Army;  if 
you  would  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  judge  accurately  what 
you  may  expect  from  your  army,  you  should  understand  that 
difference.    It  is  psychological ;  it  is  the  key  to  the  situation. 

I  stood  in  the  dreary  barrack  yard  of  the  German  in- 
fantry Kaseme  at  Frankfort-am-Main.  It  was  during  this 
war.  With  me  was  a  German  cavalry  officer,  Major  Von 
Warnecke.  Across  the  yard  from  us  stood  a  sloppy  line  of 
new  recruits.    I  had  just  come  back  from  the  front  in  France 
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and  had  seen  the  machine-like  efficiency  of  the  Kaiser's  host. 
I  knew  that  before  many  months  had  passed,  that  line  of 
barrack  yard  gawks  would  be  marching  with  all  the  rigidness 
of  the  German  Army.  I  marvelled  how  it  was  accomplished. 
I  asked  Major  Von  Warnecke,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
training. 

In  an  airy  manner,  it  never  occurring  to  him  that  he  was 
disposing  of  the  personality  of  men,  he  said,  "  We  take  away 
their  name  and  give  them  a  number.  As  Hans  Schmidt  a 
man  ceases  to  exist.  We  strive  to,"  and  the  Major  cynically 
smiled,  "  entirely  destroy  all  their  individuality.  They  be- 
come cogs  in  a  machine,"  and  his  manner  took  on  that  objec- 
tional  Prussian  boastfulness,  "  a  world-invincible  machine,  as 
you  have  seen." 

A  year  later  in  our  conferences  at  that  West  Point  of 
the  civilian  army,  the  Officers'  Training  Camp,  I  remembered 
his  remark.  It  came  to  me  in  shocking  contrast.  Our  in- 
structor was  reading  to  us  from  the  Regulations  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  read  aloud,  "  Officers  will  keep  in 
as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  men  under  their  command 
and  will  strive  to  build  up  such  relations  of  confidence  and 
sympathy  as  will  insure  the  free  approach  of  their  men  to 
them  for  counsel  and  assistance/' 

And  again  another  contrast  of  this  war, — that  vision 
of  the  streets  of  Lille  during  the  German  occupation — a 
German  private  approaching  an  officer  and  getting  a  riding 
crop  slashed  across  his  face.  The  individuality  of  that  soldier 
had  been  so  destroyed,  that  he  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Of  course  nothing  was  done  to  the  officer  by  his 
superiors — it  having  happened  in  the  German  Army.  The 
point  is,  that  no  American  officer  would  do  such  a  thing;  and 
if  there  was  one,  he  would  be  court-martialed  in  a  flash  and 
his  commission  taken  away  from  him. 

That  brings  us  to  the  individual  in  the  new  National 
Army.  His  personality  has  not  been  submerged  into  a 
machine.  It  is  almost  a  paradox,  one  of  those  strange 
paradoxes  that  make  truth.  What  the  Germans,  wise  as  they 
are  in  war,  think  impossible  has  been  accomplished ;  the  men 
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are  in  the  process  of  being  made  perfect  in  the  military  evolu- 
tions. Not  a  detail  is  being  overlooked;  if  a  movement  is 
executed  wrongly  it  is  repeated  until  it  is  correct.  Precise 
discipline  is  insisted  upon.  Smoothly  working,  fighting  units 
are  being  turned  out. 

We  won't  use  the  word  machine,  for  a  machine  has  no 
soul.  Rather,  we  will  use  "  team  work."  It  is  familiar  to 
Americans ;  they  are  used  to  it  in  both  football  and  baseball. 
They  see  it  when  a  "  double  steal  "  is  pulled  off  in  the  ninth 
inning  with  the  score  close.  They  see  it  when  the  Varsity 
eleven  hold  for  downs  on  its  three  yard  line.  That  spirit  of 
the  American  schools  and  universities  is  the  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tional Army.  Team  work?  In  Germany  it  is  unknown.  In 
their  universities  they  have  no  chance  to  develop  it ;  they  have 
no  sports  that  require  it.  Their  army  is  machine-perfect. 
Ours  will  have  perfect  team  work. 

Bill  Hawkins,  who  had  gone  through  the  High  School 
of  Olean,  New  York,  who  had  gotten  a  job  in  the  bank  and 
who  had  never  been  further  away  from  home  than  New  York 
City  in  his  life,  found  in  the  mail  one  morning  a  little  slip 
telling  him  to  report  at  an  Exemption  Board  for  a  physical 
examination.  His  spirits  at  that  time  registered  minus.  He 
had  felt  all  along  that  Tom  and  Jim  would  be  called,  but 
somehow,  he'd  miss ;  it  simply  couldn't  be.  It  was  something 
like  the  world  coming  to  an  end. 

To  the  Exemption  Board  Bill  went.  A  Doctor  punched 
his  ribs,  indeed  gave  Bill  a  very  trying  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Zealous  persons,  these  small  town  Doctors,  so  eager  were 
they  not  to  be  accused  of  wrongly  exempting  men  that  they 
sent  some  to  camp  physically  unfit — who  were  returned  to 
their  homes.  We  got  one  man  from  a  Jersey  town  who  had 
two  thumbs  and  six  fingers  on  his  right  hand.  An  artillery 
officer  remarked  that  he  would  be  useful  on  the  guns  setting 
off  data  on  the  instruments  with  some  of  his  fingers  and  using 
the  others  for  cleaning  the  lens.  But  the  Divisional  Surgeon 
could  not  see  it  that  way,  and  back  the  rookie  went  to  Pal- 
myra, N.  J. 

Of  course,  that  was  a  singular  case ;  it  is  a  commentary, 
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however,  on  the  over-zealousness  of  rural  doctors.  All  such 
cases  were  carefully  weeded  out  by  the  Army  Surgeons  at 
camp  so  that  the  work  of  training  was  only  begun  with  men 
fit  for  it.  Bill  Hawkins,  for  example,  from  the  bank  in  Olean, 
was  stamped  "  O.  K."  by  the  Army  Surgeon  who  examined 
him  as  soon  as  he  reported  to  camp.  With  Bill  were  many 
men  from  his  home  town;  for  the  plan  of  the  organizers  of 
the  National  Army  was  to  assign  men  from  the  same  locality 
to  the  same  regiment.  One  of  the  many  special  trains  that  on 
September  6th  were  hammering  toward  cantonments  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  brought  Bill  Hawkins  to  Camp  Dix.  He 
was  met  at  the  station  by  a  young  officer  who  wore  U.  S.  R. 
on  his  collar  and  who  had  a  steady  appraising  eye.  He 
marched  Bill  off  with  his  new  comrades  to  the  barracks.  Here 
he  was  given  an  iron  cot,  a  straw  mattress,  two  olive  drab 
blankets  and  a  mess  kit.  From  Napoleon  has  come  down  the 
dictum,  "  an  army  marches  on  its  stomach/'  Bill  Hawkins 
sat  down  to  a  warm  meal.  His  first  deep  impression  was  one 
of  savory  food. 

Presently  he  was  taken  out  in  the  barrack  yard  with  his 
new  comrades  and  lined  up  according  to  height.  This  done. 
Bill  was  assigned  to  a  temporary  squad  and  was  dismissed 
with  the  admonition  that  he  remain  around  quarters.  Were 
it  not  for  the  newness  of  it  all,  his  curiosity  excited,  he  must 
have  felt  depressed.    What  a  sight  that  was ! 

Men  in  all  kinds  of  civilian  attire,  trying  to  keep  some 
kind  of  a  military  line,  but  never  having  been  taught,  they 
were  quite  hopeless.  It  is  not  the  most  inspiring  thing  in  the 
world  to  be  thinking  about  joining  an  army — thoughts  of 
trim  uniforms,  of  bands,  flags — and  then  to  be  herded  into  a 
barrack  yard  in  civilian  clothes !  It  gives  the  look  of  and  in- 
duces the  feeling  of  a  mob  of  strikers  or  "  down  and  outs  ' 
waiting  outside  of  a  factory  for  a  job.  That  is  why  officers 
are  invariably  so  anxious  to  get  their  men  in  uniform. 

And  so  Bill  Hawkins  was  finally  given  his  outfit.  He 
was  entirely  satisfied  until  he  put  on  the  Army  shoes;  they 
felt  too  big.    Greatly  excited  he  sought  a  Lieutenant.  "  These 
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shoes  are  seven  and  one-half/'  he  said.  "  I  wear  sevens. 
Could  I  have  them  exchanged?" 

The  Lieutenant  who  had  spent  the  summer  hiking  for 
ten  miles  at  a  stretch  spoke  with  rare  wisdom — the  wisdom  of 
blistered  feet.  "  I  thought  the  same  as  you  did,  Private 
Hawkins,"  he  said,  "  and  the  first  march  I  took  landed  me  in 
the  Hospital.  Then  I  learned  that  on  a  stiff  march  the  foot 
swells  to  a  size  one-half  larger.    Keep  the  shoes." 

So,  with  his  American  Army  shoes,  which  are  the 
lightest  and  strongest  in  the  world,  with  his  canvas  leggins, 
khaki  pants,  woolen  shirt  to  match,  campaign  hat,  its  jaunty 
red  cord  of  the  Artillery,  the  only  touch  of  color  about  him, 
Bill  Hawkins  fell  in  line  to  get  his  first  instruction  as  a 
soldier.  To  the  tune  of  "  Attention  "— "  Right  Face,"  "  For- 
ward March,"  "  Halt,"  he  began.  He  thought  the  Lieu- 
tenant in  charge  made  a  lot  of  fuss  over  nothing. 

"  I  want  you  men,"  said  the  Lieutenant,  "  to  stand  at 
attention  with  your  heels  together — that  means  together,  not 
one  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ahead  of  the  other.  I  want  you  to 
rest  the  weight  of  the  body  lightly  on  the  balls  of  your  feet. 
Stand  erect,  chest  out,  shoulders  thrown  back,  stomach  pulled 
in,  back  slightly  arched  at  the  waist.  Head  is  firm,  chin  high, 
eyes  looking  straight  to  the  front.  Hands  hang  naturally  at 
the  sides,  thumbs  just  touching  the  seam  of  your  trousers. 
That  is  called  the  position  of  the  soldier.    Try  it." 

Bill  Hawkins  tried;  he  tried  again;  he  kept  on  trying; 
he  tried  for  half  an  hour.  But  he  couldn't  see  the  sense  of  it. 
Later  in  the  day  at  a  conference  it  was  explained  to  him. 

"  The  work  you  did  today,"  said  the  Captain,  "  was  to 
give  you  complete  control  of  your  body  in  drills,  so  you  can 
get  around  quickly  and  easily  at  every  command.  You  all 
know  how  to  walk  and  run,  but  you  don't  know  how  to  do  it 
without  making  extra  work  of  it.  You  are  being  taught  how 
to  walk  at  a  steady  gait.  Our  military  experts  tried  all  sorts 
of  ways  before  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  marching  120 
steps  to  the  minute,  keeping  the  upper  part  of  the  body  erect, 
not  exerting  it,  will  find  a  man  fresher  at  the  end  of  a  hard 
hike  than  any  other  gait." 
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Bill  Hawkins  accepted  this  on  faith,  and  having  good 
stuff  in  him,  made  up  his  mind  to  get  it  right.  Three  weeks 
later  he  was  made  a  Corporal — but  I  anticipate.  There  were 
those  of  his  comrades,  however,  who  could  see  no  sense  in 
all  this,  who  never  did  a  thing  in  the  prescribed  way  unless  an 
officer  was  standing  over  them.  But  there  was  always 
kitchen  cleaning  for  them  to  do. 

The  next  sensation  Bill  Hawkins  had  was  the  military 
physical  training  drill.  This  gave  him  a  bad  half-hour.  He 
discovered  the  location  of  muscles,  the  existence  of  which  he 
was  unaware.  Secretly  he  raged  against  this  exercise.  "  I 
came  here  to  fight/'  he  muttered.  He  wondered  what  "  arms 
forward  and  upward  raise  "  had  to  do  with  war. 

"  For  every  man  an  army  has  in  the  hospital,"  he  later 
heard  the  Captain  say,  "  five  men  are  needed  to  get  him  there 
and  take  care  of  him.  A  fighting  man's  worth  depends  upon 
his  physical  fitness.  He  must  be  strong  enough  to  stand  all 
kinds  of  physical  strain,  all  kinds  of  weather,  resist  all  kinds 
of  disease.  Also,  his  nerves  and  mentality  must  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  bear  up  under  the  terrific  clamor  of  modern  battle. 
These  physical  training  exercises  make  you  strong  enough  to 
stand  that.  It  is  the  old  story — the  weak  perish,  the  strong 
strive.  I  take  it  you  all  want  to  survive;  don't  spoil  your 
chances  by  not  doing  your  exercise  conscientiously  and 
neglecting  the  care  of  your  body." 

Bill  Hawkins  understood  and  appreciated.  Like  most 
of  his  comrades  in  the  National  Army,  he  decided  not  to  be  a 
weak  sister.  But  the  next  day  he  got  an  awful  shock.  He 
was  taught  how  to  salute  and  told  he  would  be  required  to 
salute  all  officers.  Something  rose  within  him.  He  told  him- 
self as  he  put  up  his  hand  imitating  after  the  instructor  that 
he  was  only  doing  this  because  he  was  compelled  to.  Nor 
was  he  alone  in  this.  Back  in  quarters  with  his  comrades 
that  night,  a  little  group  began  to  buzz. 

*  I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  be  saluting  all  the  time.  I 
don't  mind  doing  it  once  in  a  while,  but  this  putting  your 
hand  up  to  your  hat  every  time  you  see  an  officer,  it's  like  a 
servant  or  something."     There  was  a  chorus  of  muttered 
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assent.     A  generation  of    ''  I'm-as-good-as-the-next-man  " 
thought  was  misinterpreting  the  salute.    Bill  Hawkins  made 

a  few  resolutions  before  he  went  to  bed.    He'd  be  d d  if 

he'd  salute  all  the  time. 

The  next  day  he  passed  an  officer ;  he  knew  he  had  been 
told  to  salute  officers.  The  officer  did  not  seem  to  be  looking 
at  him.  Bill's  thought  was,  "  Can  I  get  away  with  it?  "  He 
failed  to  salute  and  quickened  his  pace. 

"  Come  back  here,"  the  officer  called.  Bill,  feeling  he 
was  going  to  be  hung  or  something,  nervously  awaited  de- 
velopments. 

'  I  want  you  to  realize,"  said  the  officer,  taking  in  at  a 
glance  that  Bill  was  a  recruit,  "  that  you  have  been  the  cause 
of  my  disobeying  Army  Regulations.  I  owe  you  a  salute  and 
I  cannot  give  it  to  you.  By  the  Regulations  I  am  compelled  to 
salute  every  enlisted  man.  The  prescribed  form  is  that  the 
enlisted  man  shall  salute  first.  I  cannot  salute  until  you  have 
done  so.    Salute !"'...    And  Bill  did. 

Sensing  that  the  strangeness  of  the  men  to  military 
courtesies  would  make  discontent  unless  it  was  explained  to 
them,  the  Captain  called  a  meeting.  He  told  them  the  story 
of  the  salute.  "  In  olden  days,"  he  said,  "  a  knight  invariably 
kept  on  his  helmet.  Only  when  he  was  among  friends  would 
he  remove  it.  That  meant  he  was  not  afraid  of  getting  his 
head  split  open  with  a  battle  axe.  From  that,  the  raising  of 
his  hand  to  take  off  his  helmet  has  come  down  to  us— the  bow 
of  civilian  life.  The  salute  is  the  soldier's  way  of  making  a 
bow.  Officers  are  forbidden  to  take  off  their  hats  to  women ; 
they  salute  instead.  That  is  the  Army's  way  of  doing  it.  So 
you  see  there  is  nothing  subservient,  nothing  degrading  in 
the  salute;  it  is  merely  common  politeness.  If  you  weren't 
polite  in  civilian  life  you  will  be  polite  here,  and  you  will  be 
so  much  the  better  men  for  it.  And  don't  forget  one  thing. 
In  the  old  days,  only  free  men  in  an  army  were  allowed  to 
raise  their  hands;  the  slaves  were  not.  A  prisoner  in  the 
United  States  Army  is  forbidden  to  salute." 

That  made  it  easier  for  Bill  Hawkins  and  his  comrades. 
The  salute  was  not  an  invasion  upon  their  rights  as  free-born 
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American  citizens.  One  could  go  on  and  tell  of  other  things 
that  Bill  caught  on  to  quickly.  He  began  to  like  the  life.  The 
comradeship  began  to  be  pleasant.  There  was  a  relief  from 
financial  responsibility.  He  was  fed,  he  was  clothed,  he  was 
housed,  the  services  of  a  Doctor  were  at  any  time  free.  He 
got  $30  a  month  and  a  promise  of  more  if  he  was  made  a 
non-commissioned  officer.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
Sergeant.  He  paid  attention  to  everything,  asked  questions 
and,  when  he  got  a  chance  he  studied  in  the  military  text  book 
that  had  been  issued  to  him. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  as  he  began  to  get  an  idea  that 
there  was  something  to  the  army  far  more  interesting  than 
mere  mechanical  drill,  he  began  to  slash  the  air  with  signal 
flags ;  to  send  and  read  messages  at  Army  speed.  He  began 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  Field  Guns,  of  the  enormous  power  they 
were  capable  of  developing  and  of  the  uncanny  scientific  ac- 
curacy with  which  their  shells  can  be  dropped  miles  away. 
He  began  to  love  the  guns.  That  day  he  became  an  Artillery- 
man.    .     .     . 

In  the  barracks  as  I  write,  I  can  hear  them  singing  a 
refrain;  it  begins,  "  God  help  Kaiser  Bill." 

It  has  been  my  rare  fortune  to  be  able  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  highest  officers  of  our  Division  on  the  new  men  of  the 
National  Army  and  of  the  Captains  and  Lieutenants  who  are 
commanding  them — the  men  from  the  Officers'  Training 
Camps  of  last  summer.  The  men  whom  I  heard  speak  are 
West  Point  graduates,  picked  men  of  the  Army,  one  a  Gen- 
eral, the  other  a  wizard  of  our  General  Staff,  veterans  of  war 
in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Mexico,  men  whose  business  it  has 
been  to  know  precisely  what  has  gone  on  in  Europe  since 
History  repeated  itself  and  Germanic  Tribes  swept  down 
from  the  North. 

They  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  officers  from  the  Re- 
serve Corps  were  highly  efficient  and  that,  the  calibre  of  the 
men  called  into  the  ranks  of  the  National  Army  being  above 
the  average  of  the  regular  Army  recruit,  this  new  army 
would  be  the  best  our  Country  ever  had. 

What  I  have  done  with  my  190  odd  rookies  other  Com- 
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manders  have  done.  We  sensed  the  calibre  of  these  men ;  we 
saw  that  their  spirit  was  right,  that  they  were  ready  to  play 
the  game.  They  didn't  like  war.  We  Americans  don't  like 
war,  we  like  peace.  But  so  long  as  war  has  been  forced  upon 
us,  so  long  as  the  Hohenzollerns  have  endangered  our  liberty 
as  a  nation,  why  the  men  of  the  draft  were  ready. 

It  was  put  up  to  them ;  one  night  after  they  came  to  me — 
they  could  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  be  happy  in  the 
job,  or  they  could  have  it  forced  upon  them  and  be  unhappy. 
I  repeat,  they  were  not  conscripts ;  they  did  not  come  here  as 
conscripts.  They  came  with  their  heads  high  and  ready  to 
look  you  straight  in  the  eye,  so  of  course  they  worked  out 
their  own  salvation.  Their  spirit  is  stirring.  The  little 
things  count.  Against  my  desire  I  was  compelled  to  make 
my  first  quota  of  men  do  the  work  of  furniture  movers,  scrub 
women  and  scullions  for  two  solid  afternoons.  The  barracks 
had  to  be  cleaned  and  put  in  shape  for  a  new  quota  of  the 
draft.  But  not  a  man  grumbled.  When  they  had  worked 
for  three  hours  steady,  some  of  them  came  up  to  me  and 
asked  if  there  wasn't  something  else  they  could  do.  Ask  the 
woman  how  much  the  average  man  likes  to  do  housework. 
These  rookies  took  it  as  being  "  all  in  the  game." 

Will  they  make  good  soldiers?  Wait  a  few  months; 
wait  until  the  horses  come  and  the  guns  and  caissons  go 
rolling  down  the  road.  A  healthy  life,  the  last  yearnings  for 
civilian  habits  worn  away,  regular  hours,  finely  trained 
bodies — on  horseback,  that  exhilarating  sensation,  with  eyes 
unconsciously  sweeping  the  horizon !  The  Battery  guidon,  a 
red  and  white  pennon  snapping  in  the  wind !  Will  they  have 
pride  in  it?  Does  Young  America  have  pride  in  its  college 
flag?  Intensify  that  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  way  this 
army  will  feel  by  winter ! 

Is  it  in  the  American  to  fight  ?  Have  they  the  stuff  that 
makes  a  first  class  fighting  man  ?  Can  a  country  of  civilians 
turn  out  an  army  to  cope  with  the  Kaiser's  War  Machine 
that  was  forty  years  building?  Yes.  We  commanders 
know.  We  are  here  working  with  these  men ;  we  know  the 
stuff  and  we  know  the  spirit. 
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WAR-HOGS 

[HOW  THEY  OPERATE  TO  PLUNDER  THE  AVERAGE  FAMILY] 

By  JOHN  BRUCE  MITCHELL 

THE  well-known  and  interesting  truffle-hog,  that  can 
detect  a  truffle  three  feet  under  ground  by  means  of 
his  nose  and  proceed  to  root  it  out,  has  no  olfactory 
powers  worth  mentioning  when  compared  with  our  new 
genus  sus,  the  war-hog ! 

America's  war-hog  can  "  smell-out  "  an  opportunity  for 
unjust  profit  a  thousand  miles  distant,  sneak  up  on  the  help- 
less Ultimate  Consumer  and  root  it  out  of  his  pocket  without 
so  much  as  a  tinge  of  remorse  filtering  through  his  thick  and 
ugly  porcine  hide. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  war-hogs.  Uncle  Sam  has 
attempted  to  proclaim  an  "  open  season  "  on  some  of  the 
larger  sort.  Federal  hunters  may  now  go  forth  and  shoot 
a  thousand-dollar  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment  or  both  into 
the  wholesalers  and  the  retailers  doing  a  business  of  $100,- 
ooo  a  year.  But  it  is  still  a  "  closed  season  "  for  the  others. 
No  matter  what  damage  this  detestable  human  hog  may  do 
to  our  pockets,  to  our  very  lives,  we  have  no  legal  ammuni- 
tion for  bagging  the  smaller  war-hogs. 

It  was  a  newspaper  man  in  Buffalo  who  wasn't  fooled 
by  a  camouflage  of  flour  sprinkled  over  sacks  that  filled  a 
warehouse.  He  wouldn't  even  believe  the  labels  on  these 
bags,  which  read  plainly  enough  "  Flour."  He  secretly  in- 
vestigated, jabbed  a  knife  blade  into  some  of  the  bags  and 
brought  forth — sugar!  The  newspaper  man — more  power 
to  his  tribe — promptly  reported  to  the  Federal  authorities 
and  it  was  discovered  that  while  the  cry  was  going  forth 
through  the  city  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  sugar  from  the 
refiners,  and  prices  leaped  skyward  over  night;  one  concern 
was  holding  back  something  like  five  tons  of  it,  disguised 
as  flour. 

That  was  one  sort  of  war-hog — the  big  fellow. 

Not  long  ago  I  went  into  a  store  on  Amsterdam  avenue 
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in  New  York  with  a  friend  who  was  trying  to  secure  three 
pounds  of  sugar.  A  woman  came  in  with  two  very  small 
children  by  her  side  and  a  babe  in  her  arms. 

"  Can  I  buy  some  sugar?"  she  asked. 

"Are  you  a  regular  customer  here?"  the  shopkeeper 
demanded.  She  admitted  that  she  was  not,  that  she  lived 
many  blocks  distant,  that  she  had  been  unable  to  get  any 
sugar  in  her  vicinity. 

"  Yes,  I  have  some,  but  I  cannot  let  you  have  any,"  the 
shopkeeper  told  her. 

:<  Only  a  pound,"  she  begged,  "  just  enough  to  sweeten 
baby's  milk." 

"  Not  an  ounce!  "  and  he  turned  his  back  on  her.  She 
started  out  weeping. 

This  was  another  sort  of  war-hog — the  little  fellow.  He 
is  just  as  detestable  as  the  big  fellow.  He  is  being  as  hog- 
gish as  he  possibly  can.  The  fact  that  he  was  roughly 
backed  up  against  his  shelves  and  profanely  talked  to  and 
forced  to  give  the  weeping  mother  three  pounds  of  sugar 
does  not  mitigate  his  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  a  war-hog  in  language  that  will 
not  violate  our  postal  laws.  Probably  the  kindliest  descrip- 
tion of  him  is  this :  He  is  an  imitation  civilized  human  being 
who  hoards  for  higher  prices,  or  greatly  overcharges  for 
necessities  in  life  while  our  Government  is  seeking  to  level 
prices,  to  cope  with  a  monstrous  war  situation. 

The  United  States  has  the  biggest  job  on  its  hands  that 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  nation  or  people  in  the  world's 
history.  To  mobilize  and  train  an  army  of  a  million  men, 
most  of  whom  never  shot  a  gun;  to  fight  across  a  three- 
thousand  mile  ocean  infested  with  mines  and  submarines,  a 
world  power  of  soulless  brutes  who  have  been  preparing  for 
forty  years,  and  at  the  same  time  to  feed,  clothe  and  arm 
three  other  big  world  powers  and  several  smaller  nations,  is 
part  of  our  task.  Naturally  our  Government  cannot  devote 
all  its  energy  and  time  and  men  to  backing  the  food-hogs 
into  their  pens  and  incarcerating  them  as  "  alien  enemies  ' 
as  should  be  done. 
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But  Uncle  Sam  is  mad,  and  getting  madder.  He  has 
already  started  in  after  these  war-hogs.  Perhaps  he  will  cor- 
ner them  all.  Perhaps  what  he  has  already  done  will  help 
the  Ultimate  Consumer.  It  hasn't  helped  very  much  yet.  It 
hasn't  eliminated  the  war-hogs  yet. 

The  little  war-hog  isn't  frightened  a  bit.  Here's  an 
incident  that  offers  a  fair  example  of  his  tribe : 

"  The  sugar  is  18  cents  a  pound,"  declared  a  small 
dealer. 

"  But  the  paper  only  this  morning  said  that  the  price 
is  10  or  ii  cents — not  more  than  n,"  protested  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"  The  price  of  my  sugar  is  18  cents;  take  it  or  leave  it," 
grunted  Mr.  Hog. 

The  man  bought  it.  "  Will  you  give  me  a  receipt?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Sure,"  sneered  Mr.  Big  Little  Hog,  and  he  did,  and  as 
the  man  started  out  with  his  sugar  he  shouted : 

1  Go  on  ahead  and  report  me,  Mister ;  they  can't  do  any- 
thing to  me ! " 

And  they  couldn't.  Little  War-Hog  still  sits  back  on 
his  haunches  and  grunts  his  joy  at  rooting  the  very  last 
penny  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  can  least  afford  to 
part  with  pennies.  Our  Government  hasn't  reached  down  to 
them  yet.  Those  who  have  been  reached  by  Food  Admin- 
istrator Hoover's  machine  are  these : 

All  manufacturers  of  food  supplies, 

All  jobbers, 

All  wholesale  dealers, 

All  commission  men, 

All  retailers  doing  $100,000  business  a  year  or  more : 

All  the  above  were,  on  November  1  st,  put  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  by  means  of  a  licensing  system.  This 
"  supervision  "  is  backed  by  real  power — power  to  put  any 
offenders,  any  extortioner,  out  of  business. 

Under  this  new  ruling  sixty-five  foods  are  to  be  sold 
under  license.    Among  these  there  are : 
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Wheat  flour  Milk 
Oatmeal  Butter 
Rolled  Oats  Cheese 
Cornmeal  Condensed  milk 
Hominy  Evaporated  milk 
Corn  flour  Beef,  canned  or  cured 
Rice  Pork,  fresh  or  cured 
Dried  beans  Mutton,  fresh  or  cured 
Dried  peas  Poultry- 
Canned    peas,  beans,    tomatoes,      Eggs 

corn,  salmon  and  sardines                Fish,  fresh  or  frozen 

Dried     prunes,  apples,     peaches      Fresh  fruits 

and  raisins  Fresh  vegetables 

Oleomargarine  Sugar 

Lard  substitutes  Syrups 
Cooking  fats 

This  is  sufficient  variety  for  anyone.  Since  fresh  beef 
will  keep  even  longer  than  fresh  pork,  some  may  wonder  why 
it  wasn't  on  the  list.  Nevertheless,  these  licensed  foods  are 
sufficient.  Their  food  value  is  unquestionable,  the  variety 
offers  enough  of  fresh  foods  to  insure  health. 

Some  have  called  the  war-hog  a  gambler  in  all  necessi- 
ties. He  isn't  a  gambler.  A  real  gambler  takes  a  chance. 
That's  the  ethics  of  gambling.  Only  a  piker  and  a  tin  horn 
sport  and  a  cad  and  a  hog — the  hoggiest  kind  of  a  profiteer- 
ing beast — would  charge  top  prices  for  the  very  necessities  of 
life.    There  should  be  some  plan  whereby  he  might  be  tagged. 

Uncle  Sam  is  fearfully  busy,  it  is  true,  but  just  a  permis- 
sion to  hang  on  each  war-hog  a  sign :  "  I'm  a  War-Hog — 
Kick  me !  "  might  help  a  whole  lot.  There  should  be  a  means 
for  spotting  them.  The  people  who  are  forced  to  pay  their 
hard-earned  cash  into  the  capacious,  bulging  pockets  of  these 
hogs  should  be  encouraged  to  do  their  best  to  make  life  mis- 
erable for  them.  Refuse  to  trade  with  them.  There  are 
always  some  retailers  possessed  of  souls  and  patriotism  and 
germs  of  fair  play.  Go  to  them,  if  you  have  to  pay  a  dime 
for  carfare  or  walk  five  miles.  Tell  your  neighbors  who  the 
hogs  are  and  those  who  are  trying  to  deal  square  with  the 
people.    Ostracize  them  from  trade. 

These  hogs  who  are  extorting  double  value  for  food, 
clothes,  shoes,  fuel  and  all  other  necessities,  know  quite  well 
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that  they  are  safe  for  the  present.  Naturally  it  would  be 
wrong  to  smash  their  stores  or  ride  them  on  a  rail  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  it  is  barely  possible  that  someone  may 
think  of  this  plan  before  the  winter  is  over. 

These  men  knew  that  we  would  need  coal  this  winter, 
and  flour  and  milk  and  meat  and  shoes  and  clothes.  It  was 
nothing  to  them  that  the  country  that  gave  them  the  best  op- 
portunity the  world  offers  for  wealth,  happiness  and  freedom 
was  seeking  to  help  other  sufferers.  It  was  to  them  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  lot  of  dollars — dollars  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  extortion.  Invalids  might  die  in  chilly  homes,  babies 
might  perish  through  lack  of  milk,  students  might  suffer  for 
lack  of  nourishment,  workmen's  families  might  starve 
through  their  inability  to  earn  enough  to  meet  their  un- 
just prices — what  was  that  to  the  war-hogs?  Apparently 
nothing  at  all,  since  prices  are  yet  soaring. 

Catch  a  rat,  put  a  bell  on  him  and  turn  him  loose  and 
he  will  frighten  all  the  others  from  the  house.  Perhaps  if  a 
few  war-hogs  were  caught  and  the  word  "  TRAITOR " 
branded  on  their  foreheads,  they  might  scare  away  the  other 
war-hogs. 

But  it  isn't  fair  to  declare  that  Uncle  Sam  has  left  un- 
completed a  necessary  job  and  quit.  Forces  are  now  at  work 
in  Washington.  Many  of  these  hogs  are  being  secretly 
branded,  and  there  is  hope  that  the  next  step  will  help  to  set 
matters  right,  or  to  at  least  protect  the  people  from  extor- 
tion. 

"  The  next  big  step  by  the  Hoover  machine/'  according 
to  a  published  statement,  "  in  its  wartime  regulation  of  the 
country's  food  business  will  be  directed  straight  to  the  pan- 
try and  dining-room  tables  of  the  American  people,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  for  the  householders  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing these  pantries  and  tables." 

It  reads  most  encouraging.  It  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
was  printed  throughout  the  country,  and  it  has  reference  to 
the  Government's  licensing  of  sixty-five  food  articles  and 
controlling  the  producers  and  wholesalers.  But  we  have 
found  that  the  step  wasn't  wide  enough.     In  fact,  one  step 
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failed  to  make  the  distance.  Another  step  is  needed — to  the 
retailers.  Otherwise  this  first  step  will  have  no  more  effect 
upon  the  pantries  and  tables  of  the  American  people  than 
our  income  tax  has  on  the  Hottentots! 

These  days  our  billboards  and  fences  and  walls  and 
shop  windows  are  full  of  patriotic  signs,  such  as  these : 

M  SAVE  FATS  AND  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR." 
"  EAT  LESS  AND  BE  PATRIOTIC." 
"  CONSERVE  YOUR  FOOD  FOR  UNCLE  SAM." 
"SAVE! SAVE! SAVE!" 

There  are  many  such  signs.  They  are  good  signs.  It 
is  true  that  conservation  of  food  will  help.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  almost  a  crime  to  waste  fats.  The  command  to  save  is 
always  good.  But  in  these  days  when  golden  cubes  of  butter 
cost  almost  as  much  as  ingots  of  solid  gold,  when  bacon  is 
soaring  up  around  50  cents  the  pound,  it  isn't  possible  to  save 
much  fat  because  it  isn't  possible  for  the  great  majority  to 
buy  much  of  it.  The  poor  are  already  eating  less,  and  pay- 
ing more.  I  saw  one  of  those  pretty  little  red,  white  and  blue 
"  SAVE!  SAVE!  SAVE!  "  signs  in  a  provision  store.  The 
man  was  charging  36  cents  a  pound  for  roast  beef.  The 
same  cuts  that  same  day  were  selling  at  many  stalls  in  the 
Washington  Market  in  New  York  at  28  cents.  This  shop- 
keeper's store  was  in  the  Washington  Heights  district.  He 
should  have  taken  down  that  sign.  No  one  could  save,  at  his 
prices.  In  its  place  he  should  have  put  up :  "  SPEND ! 
SPEND !  SPEND !  " 

In  many  countries  abroad,  not  only  in  war  times,  but  in 
peace  times,  they  have  a  pleasing  custom  of  confiscating  the 
shop  of  any  man  who  has  been  caught  overcharging  on  three 
occasions.  If  that  were  possible  here,  how  long,  do  you  think, 
this  man,  when  he  learned  of  such  a  law,  would  keep  the  "  36 
cents  per  lb."  sign  on  his  28  cent  beef? 

The  law  looks  mighty  good — as  far  as  it  goes. 

The  producer  must  behave  or  Uncle  Sam  may  take  away 
his  factory,  plant,  mine,  packing  house  or  whatever  it  is  that 
he  operates  for  the  production  of  necessities.     Section  12, 
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under  the  law  which  creates  the  Food  Administrator's  power, 
explains  this  in  full : 

"  That  whenever  the  President  shall  find  it  necessary  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  necessaries  for  the  support  of  the  Armv  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  Navy,  OR  FOR  ANY  OTHER  PUBLIC  USE 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COMMON  DEFENSE,  he  is  author- 
ised to  requisition  and  take  over  for  use  or  operation  by  the 
Government  any  factory,  packing  house,  oil  pipe  line,  mine,  or 
any  other  plant,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  or  through  which  any 
necessaries  are  or  may  be  manufactured,  produced,  prepared  or 
mined  and  to  operate  the  same.  *  *  *  The  President  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  essential  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including  the  operation  of 
any  such  factory,  mine  or  plant  or  part  thereof,  the  purchase,  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  articles  manufactured,  produced,  prepared  or 
mined  therein,  and  the  employment,  control  and  compensation  of  em- 
ployees" 

But  here  is  something  that  looks  much  better,  if  a  lay 
reader  can  understand  legal  English.  It  is  Section  4  of  the 
same  law: 

"  It  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  limit  the  facilities 
for  transporting,  producing,  harvesting,  manufacturing,  supplying, 
storing  or  dealing  in  any  necessaries;  to  restrict  the  supplies  of  any 
necessaries;  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  any  necessaries;  to  prevent, 
limit  or  lessen  the  manufacture  or  production  of  any  necessaries  in 
order  to  enhance  the  price  thereof,  or  to  exact  excessive  prices  for  any 
necessaries." 

Much  of  this  section  refers  to  the  producer  and  jobber 
and  wholesaler,  but  not  all.  The  part  I  have  quoted  above  is 
a  single  sentence.  If  you  will  read  the  first  eight  words  of  it 
and  join  them  to  the  last  seven  words,  the  law  reads: 

"It  is  hereby  made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  exact  excessive 
prices  for  any  necessaries!" 

Now,  if  the  war-hog  can  be  considered  human  enough 
to  be  included  in  the  category  of  "any  person,"  this  law,  it 
seems,  surely  hits  him. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  retail  as  well  as  wholesale  prices 
cannot  be  regulated?  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  Federal 
agents  to  make  purchases  and  locate  a  group  of  these  profit- 
eering retail  war-hogs  in  various  cities,  fine  and  imprison 
them,  put  a  Government  appointee  in  to  run  their  stores  for  a 
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year  and  turn  over  merely  fair  profits  to  the  war-hogs'  fam- 
ilies ? 

Of  course,  it  sounds  too  good  to  be  true.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  at  Atlanta  contains  hundreds  of  men  whose  of- 
fence is  by  no  means  as  great  as  that  of  our  profiteering  war- 
hogs. 

In  October  the  National  Retail  Grocers'  Association 
held  a  conference  in  Washington  and  heartily  approved  of 
the  Administration's  move  in  regard  to  governing  the  pro- 
ducers and  wholesalers.  They  agreed  to  co-operate  with  the 
Government  and  they  recommended  that  all  retailers  co- 
operate with  the  Administration.  The  Association  pledges 
itself  to  do  its  part,  but  it  can  only  "  recommend "  and 
"  urge  "  that  the  retailers  abstain  from  becoming  war-hogs. 
They  did  pledge  not  to  charge  a  profit  over  the  delivered  cost 
of  goods  to  them  above  that  of  a  "  reasonable  living  profit." 
Unfortunately,  with  many  there's  neither  "  reason ';  nor 
"  conscience  "  in  money,  and  the  profiteering  continues. 

Food  prices  have  jumped.  There's  no  denying  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  quote  prices  because  they  vary  a  few  cents  here 
and  there,  depending  somewhat  upon  locality,  but  mostly 
upon  the  proportion  of  "hog"  that  is  in  the  retailer.  When  the 
war  broke  out  bacon  was  25  cents,  now  it  is  around  50  cents. 
Butter  was  30,  now  it  is  55  and  60.  Sliced  ham  was  30,  now  it 
is  60  and  in  some  places  80.  Sugar  was  15  cents  for  3*4 
pounds.  To-day  the  Government  hopes  retailers  will  sell  3^2 
pounds  for  33  cents,  but  from  45  to  63  cents  is  being  charged 
in  many  places. 

And  so  the  list  goes.  The  biggest  increase  came  during 
the  Summer  just  as  soon  as  it  was  learned  the  Government 
was  going  to  be  the  biggest  customer  of  all  in  order  to  feed 
the  boys  who  have  gone  across  to  help  make  this  country  a 
safe  place  for  pursuing  the  calling  of  a  merchant. 

"  Potatoes  wouldn't  be  so  high,  Ma'am,"  said  one 
dealer,  "  if  it  wasn't  for  the  car  shortage.  It's  almost  im- 
possible to  get  freight  cars." 

The  woman  sighed  and  bought  and  went  out,  and  the 
shopkeeper  never  cracked  a  smile. 
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"  Those  particular  potatoes  came  over  from  Long  Island 
in  a  motor  truck,"  I  told  him. 

"What  of  it?"  he  asked. 

I  couldn't  answer  it.  There's  only  one  to  answer  that — 
Uncle  Sam. 

In  New  York  the  shopkeeper  will  let  you  have  brown 
eggs  at  from  5  to  8  cents  less  than  the  white  ones.  And  he 
will  say,  "  The  white  eggs  are  so  much  better,  you  know." 

In  Boston  the  shopkeeper  will  let  you  have  the  white 
eggs  at  from  5  to  8  cents  less  than  the  brown  ones.  And  he 
will  say,  "  The  brown  eggs  are  so  much  better,  you  know." 

And  the  New  Yorker  will  say  that  he  knows  the  white 
eggs  are  best,  and  the  Bostonian  will  say  that  he  knows  the 
brown  eggs  are  best,  and  neither  of  them  knows  anything 
about  it.  They  are  losing  money  through  their  ignorance. 
There  isn't  one  iota  of  difference,  either  as  to  flavor  or  nutri- 
ment, between  the  white  and  brown  eggs.  It  is  only  a  fad 
and  a  delusion  and  the  shopkeeper  grins  and  pockets  the 
money,  while  tgg  men  pick  out  brown  eggs  to  send  up  in  New 
England  and  white  ones  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

Around  the  first  of  November  eggs  that  sold  at  retail 
for  55  cents  cost  at  wholesale  30.  Poultry  wholesaled  at  16 
and  sold  at  36.  The  market  man  could  have  sold  that  poul- 
try at  20  cents  and  made  a  good  profit,  counting  in  overhead 
expense  and  all  else.  About  every  five  fowls  he  sold  would 
then  net  him  a  dollar.  But  he  was  a  war-hog,  and  he  grabbed 
20  cents  profit  on  each  fowl,  or  a  dollar  out  of  the  poor  man's 
pocket  in  excess  of  what  the  poor  man  should  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  every  five-pound  fowl.  About  the  same  time 
whole  steers  were  bringing  around  18  cents  a  pound.  There 
is  considerable  waste.  But  about  the  cheapest  cut  of  meat 
at  the  retailer's  was  26  cents  the  pound  and  from  that  up  to 
35.  It  isn't  as  much  waste  as  you  think.  Every  bit  of  fat 
your  market  man  trims  off — after  he  weighs  it — he  tosses 
in  a  special  box  or  barrel  and  gets  a  high  price  for  it,  and  it 
has  already  been  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  26  to  35  cents 
a  pound!  The  bones  he  weighs  and  charges  you  for,  then 
trims  out,  he  sells.     Practically  everything  that  seems  to  be 
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waste — and  that  is  paid  for — he  sells,  so  that  striking  an 
average  of  30J4  cents  per  pound  for  meat  that  he  buys  for 
18  or  19  cents  a  pound,  it  is  too  much  profit.  Add  to  this  his 
sales  from  the  waste  you  pay  for,  and  and  he  is  cleaning  up — 
stealing  is  a  good  word — about  5  cents  a  pound  from  you. 

In  a  very  recent  number  of  the  Official  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished daily  at  Washington  "  under  order  of  the  President 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,"  we  learn  this  of 
the  retail  war-hog : 

"  The  price  of  beef  at  the  packer's  door  is  14^  cents  per  pound, 
as  compared  with  16  cents  in  the  month  of  July,  while  the  average  re- 
tail price  of  round  steak  in  796  cities  is  31  cents  per  pound,  against  27 
cents  per  pound  in  July,  thus  showing  that  retail  prices  have  increased 
while  wholesale  prices  have  decreased." 

These  are  facts  gathered  by  Federal  agents. 

But  they  are  not  all  hogs.  There  is  a  big  chain  of  stores 
out  through  New  Jersey  that  are  of  the  highest  class.  They 
cater  to  the  best  and  wealthiest  trade.  Now  they  have  cut 
out  their  delivery  and  their  charge  accounts  and  their  prices 
are  away  down.  A  big  per  cent,  of  their  trade  was  from 
people  who  owned  cars.  These  people  can  take  home  their 
own  goods  in  their  cars  or  send  their  servants  for  it.  The 
point  is  that  these  stores  to-day  are  selling  the  very  highest 
grade  of  goods  at  prices  quite  as  low  as  those  in  some  of  the 
very  cheap  class  of  stores,  chain  and  independent. 

Some  of  these  cheaper  class  of  immense  chain  stores  al- 
ways claimed  that  they  sold  cheaper  because  they  had  no  de- 
livery. But  to-day  they  are  charging  as  much  for  their 
cheaper  grade  of  goods  as  the  higher  class  stores  charge  for 
the  very  top  grade  of  everything. 

Not  long  ago  certain  big  sugar  refiners  advertised 
widely  that  they  had  made  no  advance  in  sugar  to  the  retail- 
ers and  that  the  retailers  should  not  advance  their  prices. 
Through  a  friend  I  got  a  25-pound  bag  of  sugar  at  a  whole- 
sale house  at  8*4  cents.  At  the  same  time  another  member 
of  the  household  managed  to  get  a  25-pound  bag  at  a  chain 
store  at  1 1  cents.  The  next  day  the  little  stores  boosted  the 
price  up  around  1 5  cents.    I  asked  my  wholesale  friend  what 
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he  was  charging  then.    He  quoted  the  same  price,  8%  cents. 

"  Why  has  sugar  gone  up?"  I  asked  one  storekeeper. 

"  Wholesalers  are  soaking  us,  Mister,"  he  whined. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  You  are  not  paying  more  than 
8^4  to-day,  and  you  know  it,  and  I  know  it,"  I  insisted. 

"  Yes,"  he  grinned,  "  perhaps  you  know  it,  but  not  many 
people  know  it.    We  got  to  tell  them  something." 

A  sugar  war-hog.  The  woods  are  full  of  them  these 
days.  It's  a  good  time  to  use  corn  syrups,  sorghum  and  other 
forms  of  sweetening  for  a  while. 

Fish  is  economical.  There  are  a  few  hogs  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  not  many.  In  several  ports  some  dealers  had  the 
nerve  to  boost  prices  a  little  and  gave  as  the  reason  "  unpre- 
cedented shortage  of  freight  cars !"  First,  fresh  fish  are  not 
sent  by  freight,  it  is  too  slow.  They  go  by  express  generally. 
But  at  the  ports  they  arrive  in  the  fishing  schooners  direct! 

There  was  the  potato  famine.  The  prices  to-day  are  far 
and  above  what  they  should  be,  yet,  according  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Vrooman,  our  farmers 
have  this  year  produced  one  hundred  million  bushels  more 
potatoes  than  last  year. 

Onions,  a  necessary  and  wholesome  food,  are  now  in 
the  semi-precious  gem  class.  And  yet  we  planted  thirteen 
thousand  more  acres  to  onions  this  year  than  last,  and  we 
harvested  this  year  5,321,450  more  bushels  than  in  1916. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  shipping  onions  to  us  from 
Spain!  This  is  because  they  can  get  better  prices  from  us 
than  their  poor  people  can  pay;  they  can  sell  as  cheap,  if  not 
cheaper,  than  the  local  growers,  and  our  merchants  naturally 
like  to  get  a  shade  off  in  price  because  it  makes  their  war-hog 
profits  as  much  larger. 

Flour  is  selling  now  at  from  $10  to  $10.70  from  the 
millers.  Consumers  are  paying  about  $16.50  by  the  barrel 
and  about  $18  a  barrel  when  they  buy  by  the  small  quantity. 
Six  dollars  is  too  much  of  a  rake-off.  But  the  war-hog  says, 
11  They  cannot  do  anything  to  me !" 

Corn  meal  at  retail  is  higher  than  ever  before.  Twelve 
states  alone  this  year  contributed  five  hundred  million  extra 
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bushels  of  corn!    Altogether  the  increase  is  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  million  bushels ! 

Milk — the  very  life  of  our  babies — our  coming  genera- 
tions, has  gone  skyward  again.  The  dairyman — the  produc- 
ing dairyman,  not  the  Milk  Trust  man  with  the  big  fancy 
establishment  that  takes  in  the  milk  gathered  from  the 
farms — has  been  getting  the  worst  of  it  for  a  long  while. 
The  following  figures  are  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Bush,  chief  organizer  for  the  Dairyman's  League,  before 
the  Mayor's  Committee  in  New  York  City: 

Month.  Wholesale.  Retail. 

September,  1916 3.4  9 

October,  1916 4.46  10 

December,  1916 4.67  11 

July,  1917   4.46  iiJ4 

August,  1917  5.42  I2J4 

October,  1917   6.59  14 

Away  back  in  1909  one  milk  distributing  company  in- 
creased the  price  of  milk.  An  investigation  showed  that  this 
company  was  making,  before  the  increase,  120  per  cent, 
profit ! 

These  people  have  taken  advantage  of  the  deep  snow  on 
the  Italian  Alps  and  the  hot  sands  around  Bagdad  and  the 
snow  in  Siberia  and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature  to  boost 
again  the  price  of  milk.  They  are  among  the  worst  of  the 
war-hogs  and  should  have  short  shrift. 

Hotel,  cafe  and  restaurant  proprietors  are  wallowing 
in  the  profit  trough  along  with  the  other  war-hogs.  Per- 
haps not  all,  but  such  a  large  majority  that  the  minority 
seems  invisible  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  find.  I  know  a 
number  of  restaurants  of  good  class  that  cater  to  business 
men  at  noon.  Last  Spring  when  roast  beef  was  26  cents  a 
pound,  the  charge  for  roast  beef  and  potatoes  was  35  cents. 
Roast  beef  is  to-day  28  cents  a  pound,  but  every  one  of  these 
restaurants  charges  55,  60  and  70  for  roast  beef  and  a  little 
dab  of  mashed  potato ! 

As  soon  as  the  word  went  forth  that  there  was  a  sugar 
shortage  two  big  New  York  hotels  printed  this  on  their 
menus : 
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"  Sugar  (two  lumps),  5  cents. 
Powdered  sugar,  10  cents  a  portion." 

Sweet  hogging!  This  brought  in  about  $1  a  pound  for 
lump  sugar,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  powdered,  a 
portion  being  about  a  tablespoonful,  probably  $2  profit 

When  you  get  an  order  of  filet  mignon,  you  get  no  more 
than  half  a  pound.  That  costs  the  hotel  man,  the  way  he 
buys,  say,  12  cents.  An  order  of  filet  mignon  includes  pota- 
toes only.  Vegetables,  bread  and  butter  and  coffee  are  extra. 
Last  Spring  he  charged  75  cents.  But  he  got  in  with  the 
war-hogs  this  Fall  and  boosted  the  price  to  $1.25. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  and  cafe 
war-hog's  methods. 

Other  things  have  shot  up  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
Leather  goods  have  gone  skyward.  Yet  we  are  killing  more 
beeves  than  ever.  But  there  are  thousands  of  officers  who 
have  offered  their  lives  for  their  country  and  they  must  have 
leather  leggins  and  belts  and  holsters — so  up  goes  the  price. 
Shoes,  too,  are  in  the  list.  This  hits  the  poor.  Of  course,  if 
people  must  dance  and  can  afford  to  pay  $17  for  a  pair  of 
satin  dancing  slippers,  made  of  about  10  cents'  worth  of 
leather  and  a  cent's  worth  of  wrood  for  the  heels  and  40  cents' 
worth  of  satin,  that  is  their  business.  If  the  war-hogs  would 
limit  themselves  to  diamond  tiaras  and  imported  caviar  and 
wines  and  modish  gowns  and  hats  and  walking  sticks  and  44- 
button  gloves  and  such  things,  it  wouldn't  hurt  Uncle  Sam 
at  all  nor  his  people. 

Dr.  Henry  Moskowitz,  New  York  City  Commissioner 
of  Markets,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  The  public  must  realize  that  economy  is  a  duty." 

Food  Administrator  Hoover  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"  Now,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fear  over  the  country  as 
to  the  character  of  the  food  administration.  This  is  unneces- 
sary alarm." 

The  coal  people  got  in  considerable  hogging,  but  Uncle 
Sam  got  after  them  fairly  well.  Not  soon  enough  or  hard 
enough  to  prevent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from  ex- 
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periencing  the  coldest  homes  of  their  lives,  but  soon  enough 
to  prevent  freezing. 

Authorities  at  Washington  have  expressed  the  hope  that 
public  sentiment  will  prevent  the  retailers  from  becoming 
war-hogs.  These  war-hogs  are  thick  skinned.  Nothing  gets 
to  their  heart  except  the  almighty  dollar.  In  the  back  of 
their  heads  they  have  the  famous  saying  attributed  to  Com- 
modore Vanderbilt,  the  elder :    "  The  public  be  damned  !" 

The  war-hogs  continue  to  rob  right  and  left,  and  they 
are  robbing  those  who  can  least  afford  it.  As  they  rob  they 
grin  and  sing  merrily: 

"  They  can't  do  anything  to  us !" 

It  cannot  be  denied.  The  Government  may  do  some- 
thing before  long  to  relieve  the  situation,  but  at  present  the 
Government  is  doing  everything  possible  except  preventing 
a  great  army  of  war-hogs  from  robbing  the  poor. 

If  honest  prices  had  been  charged,  how  many  more  Lib- 
erty Bonds  would  the  middle-class  people  have  owned  to- 
day? 

These  war-hogs  do  not  fear  the  Germans.  "  They  can't 
do  anything  to  us,"  they  say. 

The  enemy  can,  and  doubtless  will,  do  much  to  our  brave 
men  "  over  there  "  who  are  protecting  these  war-hogs  while 
these  same  war-hogs  are  robbing  the  families  of  the  soldiers 
and  laughing  gleefully  as  they  all  join  in  the  chorus: 

"  Uncle  Sam  can't  do  anything  to  us." 

Uncle  Sam  can,  in  mighty  quick  time.    Watch  him ! 


COLONEL  HOUSE— THE 
MAN  OF  MYSTERY 

By  EDWIN  WILDMAN 

THERE  are  "  men  of  mystery  "  in  the  public  eye  whom 
we  know  only  through  their  prominence  as  person- 
ages. There  are  names  known  to  the  newspaper 
reader  whose  lives  are  screened  behind  the  barrage  they 
create.  There  are  men  who  successfully  cover  themselves 
by  camouflage  and  there  are  men  so  sensitive  and  timid  that 
they  hide  their  lives  and  works  under  a  bushel.  Do  you 
know  much  of  the  personality,  the  comings  and  goings, 
the  home  life  and  intimate  interests  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan? 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  tastes,  hobbies,  eccentricities, 
intimacies  of  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  the  man  who  ac- 
complished the  transfer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  attorney 
for  the  Steel  Trust — the  man  who  has  represented  them  and 
the  Morgans  in  France  these  two  years  ?  Do  you  remember 
"  Silent "  Smith,  the  man  who  left  some  $60,000,000;  how  he 
got  it  and  what  he  accomplished  in  his  active  life  ?  Are  you 
acquainted  with  Major-General  Goethals,  the  builder  of  the 
Panama  Canal  ?  Do  you  remember  "  Silent "  Wendel,  who 
owned  New  York  real  estate  next  to  the  Astors,  in  volume  ? 
How  much  do  you  actually  know  of  the  real  Charles  F.  Mur- 
phy— boss  of  Tammany  Hall  ?  What  does  the  public  know 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  owner  of  one  of  our  greatest 
newspapers  ?  What  of  Colonel  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  one  of 
our  richest  and  most  patriotic  citizens?  Their  names  are 
legion — these  men  of  mystery. 

And  one,  perhaps  most  frequently  of  the  unknown 
knowns  on  everybody's  lips,  is  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
President,  Col.  E.  M.  House  of  Austin,  Texas,  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  Colonel  House  is  a  name  known  the 
world  over,  but  only  a  small  group  of  intimates  know  the 
man — the  man  who  has  just  been  selected  by  the  President 
to  gather  data  preparatory  to  the  conference  that  must  come 
when  the  world  shall  lay  down  arms  and  take  up  the  discus- 
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sion  of  permanent  peace — a  position  of  vast  potential  influ- 
ence and  international  power — a  position  So  great  that  one  is 
appalled  at  the  responsibilities  that  may  fall  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man  who  will  have  the  data  in  his  hands  to  de- 
termine responsibility,  a  segment  of  which  is  reflected  in  the 
data  just  issued  showing  Belgium's  property  damage  at 
$1,500,000,000 — a  sum  that  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  de- 
stroyers. 

Peace  is  not  in  sight,  but  Colonel  House  is  the  first  man 
officially  designated  to  prepare  the  way.  He  may  even  be  a 
precursor  of  that  happy  day.  May  we  with  propriety  lift  the 
veil  and  glance  at  his  personality  ?  It  concerns  us  immensely, 
vitally  and  hopefully.  To  begin  with,  he  is  a  noiseless  mil- 
lionaire, a  rare  avis  in  these  days  of  publicity-seeking,  quick- 
rich  egotists.  That  is  a  hopeful  sign.  He  has  achieved  far- 
reaching  political  results,  noiselessly,  for  his  achievements 
are  in  closet,  the  achievements  of  alert  judgment  and  calm 
thought. 

There  has  frequently,  in  the  history  of  our  government, 
been  a  man,  or  mind,  behind  the  "  throne."  There  was  Hanna 
in  the  days  of  McKinley,  when  you  had  to  "  see  Hanna." 
There  was  Wood,  when  Roosevelt  ruled.  Wood  was  his 
most  intimate  "  chum."  You  didn't  "  have  to  see  "  Wood, 
but  a  word  from  him  was  a  prized  token  that  reached  Roose- 
velt's ear  direct.  There  was  Hay,  when  Harrison  was  in 
power — afterward  Consul-General  at  London,  the  most 
valued  prize,  financially,  in  the  executive  gift  box.  And  there 
was  Hornblower  in  the  Cleveland  days. 

WHAT   HOUSE  MEANS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

In  the  case  of  Colonel  House  there  is  a  distinction  and 
a  difference  quite  dissimilar  from  the  relation  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  potentiality.  House  is  a  mental  equilibrium,  a 
gyroscope,  a  stabilizer,  a  confidant,  a  sounding  board,  and  an 
ambassador,  ex  jure,  of  the  Presidential  mental  slant.  He 
knows  what  the  President's  thought  emanations  are  and  how 
to  feed  them  upon  what  they  seek.  He  is  the  fellow  to  whom 
a  President  can  say,  "  What  do  you  think  about  this  or  that? 
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What  do  you  advise?  What  is  your  judgment?  No  one  has 
to  "  see  "  Colonel  House.  No  one  can  "  see  "  him  because 
upon  approach  he  would  dive  into  a  hole  and  pull  the  hole  in 
after  him,  if  possible.  He  detests  and  fears  publicity — and 
he  is  a  man  who  has  no  need  whatsoever  to  fear  it. 

"  Colonel  House/'  the  President  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "  is  one  of  those  rare  men  who  can  hold  a  subject  off 
while  discussing  it  so  that  you  can  get  a  proper  perspective. 
His  mind  is  so  clear  that  he  grasps  any  subject  and  enables 
you  to  see  it  as  it  is,  without  any  reflected  light  or  at  any 
distorting  angle." 

It  has  never  been  made  clear  just  how  President  Wilson 
became  acquainted  with  Colonel  House.  It  is  known  that 
back  in  191 2  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey 
some  letters  passed  between  him  and  the  mysterious  Texan. 
Whether  the  Colonel  or  the  then  Governor  wrote  the  first 
letter  is  not  recorded.    But  this  fact  stands  out  above  all  else : 

WAS  HARDLY  KNOWN  OUTSIDE  OF  TEXAS 

In  1912  Col.  E.  M.  House  of  Austin,  Texas,  was  scarcely 
known  outside  the  Lone  Star  State.  By  February,  191 3,  the 
name  of  Colonel  House  had  appeared  in  practically  every 
newspaper  in  the  country ! 

"  Who  is  he  ?  "  was  asked. 
A  man  from  Texas,"  was  the  answer. 
Yes,  but  what  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  except  dabble  in  state  politics. " 

"Ah,  a  politician.  What  offices  has  he  held?  What 
office  does  he  hold  ?  " 

"  He  holds  no  political  office,  he  never  has  held  political 
office,  he  says  he  will  never  accept  any  political  office — and 
what  he  says  goes ! ' 

"  Well,  then,"  comes  the  puzzled  plaint,  "  how  did  he 
get  into  print?  " 

And  the  only  reply  was  then  as  it  is  now,  "  He  is  the 
closest  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  We  believe  he  is  a  polit- 
ical adviser  of  the  President.  The  President  admires  him 
probably  more  than   any  other   man.      Doubtless   Colonel 
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House's  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  cabinet  and  to  scores  of 
other  things  we  know  not  of,  nor  will  ever  know,  have  been 
followed." 

Now  comes  the  politician's  leading  question: 

"  But  what  does  he  get  out  out  it?  " 

It's  a  natural  question — from  the  standpoint  of  politics. 
And  the  reply  is  one  that  few  veteran  politicians  can  under- 
stand : 

"  He  gets  nothing  out  of  it  except  the  satisfaction  of 
honestly  believing  that  he  is  serving  his  country  and  his 
party.    He  is  a  believer  in  measures  but  not  of  individuals." 

Then  the  army  of  keen  newspaper  men  got  after  him. 
He  wouldn't  talk  beyond  the  simple  statement  that  he  was  a 
private  citizen  of  Austin,  Texas,  that  he  was  not  in  politics 
and  that  he  merely  had  the  honor  of  being  regarded  by  Mr. 
Wilson  as  a  friend. 

At  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
presidency  in  1912  Colonel  House  was  first  heard  of  outside 
of  Texas  politics.  This  was  in  the  summer.  Within  six 
months,  such  items  as  these  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country : 

"  Colonel  House  entertained  President  Wilson  at  his 
home,  East  Thirty-fifth  street/' — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

'  Colonel  House  to  Have  Say  in  Selecting  Cabinet." — 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

"  Col.  E.  M.  House  of  New  York-Texas  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  closest  friend  of  the  President." — N.  Y. 
World. 

"  Colonel  House  is  so  intimate  with  both  the  President- 
elect and  Mr.  Bryan  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  either  of  them 
to  give  him  directions.  He  knows  the  desires  of  both." — 
N.  Y.  American. 

"  Mr.  Wilson  said  that  Colonel  House  was  '  one  of  the 
best-poised  men  I  ever  met.  He  can  hold  a  thing  at  arm's 
length  and  discuss  it  without  ever  getting  mixed  up  in  it. '  " 
— N.  Y.  Times. 

"  Trenton,  February  ipth. — President-elect  Wilson  re- 
frained  from  making  any  statement  for  publication  today 
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respecting  his  long  conference  with  Col.  E.  M.  House  in  New 
York  last  night,  but  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  tribute  to  the 
judgment  and  political  acumen  of  his  friend/' — N.  Y.  Sun. 

HIS    UNOBTRUSIVE   PERSONALITY 

"What  manner  of  man  is  he?"  is  frequently  asked. 
He  looks  like  the  plain  (but  solid)  citizen  that  he  is.  There 
is  nothing  about  his  appearance  to  make  one  turn  and  look 
at  him.  He  might  be  one  of  our  great  army  of  well-to-do 
citizens,  he  looks  more  like  a  man  in  business  than  a  member 
of  any  profession.  Neither  his  clothes,  his  manners  nor  his 
habits  stamp  him  as  a  man  worth  millions.  Many  pictures  of 
him  have  been  printed,  but  he  looks  so  much  like  thousands 
and  thousands  of  other  business  men  that  his  likeness  does 
not  stick  to  the  memory. 

Colonel  House  was  fifty-nine  years  old  on  the  26th  of 
last  July.  He  is  the  son  of  T.  W.  House,  a  successful 
Texas  banker.  The  Colonel  was  born  in  Houston,  but  made 
his  home  in  Austin.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  Hopkins 
Grammar  School  in  New  Haven  and  then  to  Cornell,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1881.  He  married  Miss  Loulie  Hunter 
of  Austin  the  same  year  and  has  two  daughters,  both  now 
married. 

He  inherited  some  money  but  made  the  larger  part  of 
his  fortune  in  agriculture,  investments  and  similar  ways. 
He  became  a  director  in  some  banks  and  railroads,  but  only 
in  corporations  where  he  could  take  an  active  part.  He 
never  believed  in  being  a  director  unless  one  can  actually  help 
direct.  The  late  Henry  B.  Hyde  got  him  a  directorship  in 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  but  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  attend  all  the  meetings  and  take  an  active  part,  he 
promptly  gave  it  up. 

Aside  from  his  banking  and  railroad  interests  he  made 
much  money  with  his  many  farms  and  ranches.  He  owns 
many  of  these  and  they  all  pay  him  well.  No  one  knows  the 
extent  of  his  wealth.  It  isn't  great  as  so  many  multi-mil- 
lionaires are  ranked,  but  all  sorts  of  guesses  from  one  to 
twenty  millions  have  been  made.    The  favorite  "  guess  "  and 
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the  one  probably  approaching  the  nearest  to  correctness,  is 
$2,000,000. 

He  has  said  that  he  has  enough  money.  He  doesn't  care 
to  make  any  more.  He  has  explained  that  he  has  more  than 
he  can  use,  enough  for  his  children,  and  that  he  sees  no  rea- 
son to  struggle  for  more.  He  has  a  business  office  in  Austin, 
one  small  room,  with  an  old-fashioned  flat-top  desk  that  has 
seen  better  days,  a  few  filing  cases,  some  chairs,  a  small,  old- 
fashioned  safe,  and  upon  the  glass  door,  this  lettering:  "  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Housed 

"  Real  pleasure,"  the  Colonel  was  once  heard  to  say — 
and  he  had  no  idea  he  would  be  quoted — "  consists  of  sitting 
by  your  own  fireside  with  a  few  congenial  friends  about." 
And  whether  he  is  in  Texas,  Massachusetts,  or  New  York, 
he  is  to  be  found  at  his  own  fireside  whenever  possible,  with 
congenial  friends  about.  Of  late  years  his  New  York  City 
residence  has  seen  very  considerable  of  President  Wilson. 

"  Who's  Who  "  has  him,  as  it  has  many  big  men,  willy- 
nilly,  but  it  hasn't  much  about  him  because  few  know  much 
about  him,  and  he  isn't  offering— or  even  divulging — any 
personal  information.  The  few  lines  in  "  Who's  Who  "  are 
typical  of  the  man : 

" Active  in  Dem.  politics,  in  Tex. ;  has  directed  the 

campaigns  of  many  successful  Dem.  nominees  for  gov.  since 
1892;  never  a  candidate  for  office." 

Even  in  his  native  state  they  don't  know  much  about  the 
man — but  they  know  what  he  can  do.  Whenever  there's  a 
gubernatorial  campaign  the  question  comes  up :  "  Is  House 
in  this  ?  '  And  if  it  is  found  that  he  is,  they  know  that  he  is 
very  much  "  in  this  "  and  that  his  man  will  in  all  probability 
win.  Texas  newspaper  men  got  tired,  years  ago,  of  trying 
to  "  make  copy  "  out  of  Colonel  House.  But  of  course  out- 
side newspaper  men  knew  nothing  of  the  reticence  that 
seemed  to  amount  to  bashfulness  on  the  part  of  this  Texan, 
and  when  he  went  in  and  worked  so  successfully  for  Mr. 
Wilson's  nomination  in  19 12  the  newspaper  men  flocked  to 
him.  It  was  then  that  he  made,  for  him,  a  record-breaking 
statement. 
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NEWSPAPER  MEN  HAVE  GIVEN  HIM  UP 

"  We  want  a  Sunday  feature  story  about  you.  We  want 
to  quote  you  for  a  column  or  so  in  this  story,"  he  was  told. 
The  Colonel  almost  shouted  his  reply,  he  was  so  aghast  at 
the  idea.    He  started  with  his  old  favorite : 

"  Please  do  not.  I  am  only  just  a  plain  Texan  who 
wants  to  see  Woodrow  Wilson  elected.    Please  don't." 

Then,  in  explanation  of  this,  he  made  his  record-break- 
ing statement : 

"  To  a  man  such  as  I  am  publicity  is  not  only  annoying, 
but  injurious.  I  am  not  seeking  anything  for  myself  and  I 
am  not  seeking  anything  for  anybody  else ;  I  am  simply  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  I  can  for  the  measures  I  favor.  I  am  for 
measures,  not  men.  To  say  that  I  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish anything  would  only  be  to  draw  upon  me  attention 
which  would  be  most  distasteful.  I  am  not  working  for  any 
influence  that  might  be  obtained  or  favors  that  might  be 
granted;  I  am  just  a  plain  citizen  and  determined  to  remain 
one." 

There  is  no  denying  that  Colonel  House  is  a  man  of 
mystery.  Any  man  who  can  "  sit  in  high  places  "  as  he  has 
done,  yet  who  never  holds  office,  never  wants  office,  never 
will  accept  office  or  favors,  who  favors  measures  rather  than 
men,  who  journeys  around  the  world  for  the  President  of 
the  greatest  Republic  and  Power  on  earth;  whose  judgment 
is  regarded  as  the  best  it  is  possible  to  secure  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country,  and  yet  who  stays  timidly  in  the  back- 
ground because  he  prefers  to  do  so  when  his  life  is  an  open 
book  and  he  need  not — any  man  who  can  do  all  these  things 
is  most  assuredly  a  man  of  mystery. 

The  mystery  of  this  man  took  origin  down  in  Texas. 
He  went  into  politics  in  his  state  about  1892,  but  he  didn't 
make  a  splash  or  a  ripple  in  going  in.  He  didn't  go  in  for 
fun,  or  to  get  anything  for  himself.  He  wanted  Hogg 
elected,  so  began  quietly  to  work  for  him.  Hogg  was  nom- 
inated and  elected,  and  since  then  about  all  of  the  Texas 
governors  have  had  Colonel  House  back  of  them. 

For  a  brief  moment  Colonel  House  almost  held  an  office. 
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Someone  made  him  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
that  put  Governor  Lanham  in  office. 

"  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  I  took  this ;  I'll  re- 
sign," said  the  Colonel,  and  he  did. 

About  the  first  we  heard  of  Colonel  House  outside  of 
Texas  was  when  word  went  around  that  the  Texas  delega- 
tion to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  was  being 
quietly  arranged  for  Wilson  instead  of  Harmon. 

"  What  about  this?  "  was  the  wire  that  was  sent  to  the 
political  powers  in  Texas. 

"  See  House,"  was  the  reply  flashed  back.  Colonel 
House  was  stopping  at  the  Gotham  Hotel  in  New  York. 
Someone  was  sent  to  see  this  man  House,  not  because  they 
believed  he  had  any  particular  weight,  because  no  one  here 
had  heard  of  him,  but  merely  to  act  on  the  advice  wired  from 
Texas.  The  New  York  Sun  told  the  story  at  the  time,  ex- 
plaining that  the  local  politician  stood  near  the  clerk  and  by 
prearranged  signal  the  clerk  pinched  his  arm  when  the 
Colonel  should  appear.  The  local  politician  got  the  pinch, 
the  clerk  looked  toward  the  man  entering,  and  the  Sun  writer 
gave  this  description: 

"  A  slender,  middle-aged  man  with  a  gray,  close-cropped  mustache, 
well  dressed,  calm  looking,  was  coming  quietly  in,  zvith  an  accent  on 
the  '  quiet!  He  was  not  pussyfooting  in  or  slinking  in  or  gliding  in, 
but  while  he  walked  firmly  he  walked  quietly.  He  went  up  to  the  desk 
and  asked  the  man  presiding  a  question  in  a  quiet  tone.  He  did  not 
hiss  the  question  nor  did  he  whisper  it;  he  asked  it  quietly,  and  when 
he  got  his  answer  he  bowed  courteously  and  walked  quietly  to  the 
elevator,  which,   catching   the  infection,  shot  quietly   out  of  sight." 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  this  man  of  mystery  ap- 
peared in  Harper  s  more  than  five  years  ago.  The  name 
was  not  given  then,  but  later  Harper's  admitted  that  the  de- 
scription was  of  Colonel  House : 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  "  MAN  OF  MYSTERY  " 

"  I  heard  the  other  day  about  one  such  person,  a  man  of 
sufficient  fortune — a  million,  I  dare  say — not  a  celibate  like 
Thompson,  but  married  and  with  a  few  children;  a  shrewd, 
experienced,  thoughtful  man,  whose  interest  in  life  is  and 
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always  has  been  politics ;  to  handle  the  machinery  of  it  and 
get  the  best  results  compatible  with  the  material  offered,  to 
pass  laws  and  fill  the  offices,  and  the  prejudices  and  mental 
disabilities  of  the  voters.  '  I  have  known  this  man/  Brook- 
field  said,  '  for  eighteen  years,  and  watched  him  play  politics 
all  that  time;  plan  and  direct;  weigh  men  and  choose  be- 
tween them;  use  their  talents  and  abilities  when  they  had 
them ;  put  them  in  places  where  they  belonged  when  he  could ; 
put  in  the  next-best  man  when  he  couldn't.  He  always  played 
fair ;  always  wanted  the  best  man,  the  best  law  and  the  best 
principle  that  he  could  see,  and  never  wanted  anything  for 
himself  except  the  fun  of  playing  the  game.  You  couldn't 
drive  him  into  office.  He  never  tried  to  make  a  penny  out  of 
legislation.  The  less  he  was  seen  and  heard  of  the  better  he 
liked  it,  but  he  recognized  politics  as  the  great  man's  game 
and  he  liked  to  play  it.  '  " 

That  is  just  about  the  sort  of  a  man  that  Edward  Man- 
dell  House  (the  "  Colonel  "  is  his  by  Southern  courtesy)  has 
been  found  to  be,  and  that  is  about  as  close  a  description  of 
him  or  knowledge  of  him  as  the  average  person  will  ever  get. 

He  is  strictly  temperate  in  all  his  habits.  He  gives  lib- 
erally to  charity,  but  investigates  it  first.  His  chief  pleasure 
in  charitable  work  is  putting  men  on  their  feet  after  they 
have  had  reverses,  and  in  putting  deserving  young  men  in 
the  way  of  achieving  success — but  he  merely  puts  them  in 
the  way  of  it,  they  must  do  the  achieving. 

By  this  time  everyone  knows  that  Colonel  House  actu- 
ally does  things  in  politics,  but  exactly  how  or  just  when,  is 
so  well  kept  under  cover  that  few  know.  Naturally  it  was 
something  of  a  jolt  to  a  great  many  veteran,  dyed-in-the-wool 
politicians  to  find  that  this  unknown  Texan  was  suddenly  in 
President  Wilson's  confidence,  that  even  before  the  election 
the  President-elect  was  frequently  in  consultation  with  him. 
To  the  Democratic  leaders  it  was  a  rude  jolt  that  the  Presi- 
dent-elect should  take  this  comparative  stranger  so  thor- 
oughly into  his  confidence  when  they — the  leaders — were 
standing  around  simply  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  advise 
and  suggest  and  "  help  "  their  leader. 
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'Where  did  this  minor  league  politician  come  from?" 
someone  asked. 

'What  do  you  mean,  minor  league  politician?0  de- 
manded a  grizzled  old  Democratic  war-horse  from  Texas. 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  this  chap,  House?  "  came  the  plain- 
tive retort. 

"  He  doesn't  want  to  be  heard  of,  but  look  out  you  don't 
make  any  breaks.  He's  a  major  league  politician,  and  bats 
a  thousand  every  season,"  grinned  the  Texan.  And  thus  far 
it  does  look  as  though  the  quiet,  "  plain  private  citizen  from 
Austin  "  was  a  major  league  politician  and  makes  few  if  any 
efforts  in  playing  his  game. 

predicted  wilson's  election 

Long  before  anyone  "  up  in  this  neck  of  the  woods,"  as 
they  say  down  in  Texas,  had  the  least  idea  that  Governor 
Wilson  of  New  Jersey  was  presidential  timber,  Colonel  House 
down  in  Austin  quietly  made  the  prediction  that  "  that  col- 
lege-professor-governor of  New  Jersey  will  be  the  Democra- 
tic nominee  for  president."  That  was  before  Colonel  House 
was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  He  is  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  the  masses  of  his  own 
party,  the  Democrats,  here  in  his  own  state,"  said  the 
Houston  Post,  "  how  much  more  of  a  mystery  must  he  be  to 
the  masses  outside  of  his  own  state !  " 

It  is  said  that  not  one  hundred  politicians  in  all  Texas 
know  Colonel  House  to  speak  to  him — and  not  a  politician  of 
any  sort,  size,  weight,  influence  or  importance,  but  knows 
who  he  is  and  what  he  can  do. 

Without  question  he  could  have  been  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  cabinet — Secretary  of  State  or  any  other 
portfolio  he  might  have  preferred — and  without  question  he 
wouldn't  accept  it. 

If  there's  any  greater  man  of  mystery  than  one  who 
would  refuse  that,  then  he  has  not  been  discovered. 


IS  GOD  IN  THE  WAR? 

[THE  1917  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  OF  THE  CHURCH] 
Note  :  The  opinions  of  Ecclesiastical  authority  herewith  pub- 
lished, are  a  fairly  representative  answer  to  the  question  above  raised. 
The  fact  that  the  pulpits  of  our  Churches  are  nearly  all  draped  in 
the  American  Hag  further  confirms  the  opinion  of  many  Ministers 
that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  defeat  the  enemy.  The  exceptional 
conditions  which  the  war  has  created  make  this  Christmas  message  of 
the  Church  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Destroying  the  War, 

By  Israel  Zangwill 

(Famous  English  Man  of  Letters) 

Once  more  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
And  never,  may  it  safely  be  said,  in  all  the  nineteen  hundred 
celebrations  of  the  sacred  birthday  has  it  been  observed  under 
more  appropriate  conditions — conditions  more  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  the  faith  on  which  is  founded  all  that 
is  noblest  and  most  progressive  in  modern  civilization.  For 
we  are  at  last  destroying  War — the  beast  from  the  bottomless 
pit — with  his  own  weapons ;  planting  the  white  rose  of  human 
brotherhood  on  the  grave  of  Germany,  and  writing  in 
gigantic  red  letters  across  the  planet  the  gospel  of  Peace  and 
Goodwill.  No  wonder  that  in  a  holy  union  of  the  Churches, 
unknown  since  the  fell  German,  Luther,  sowed  the  seed  of 
discord,  Catholic  pulpit  vies  with  Protestant,  and  the  great 
crusade  for  righteousness  links  the  Old  Kirk  with  the  Newest 
Theology,  and  the  Welsh  Baptist  with  the  dusky  Wesleyan 
from  Fiji.  As  the  Bishop  of  London  so  eloquently  observes, 
we  are  now  able  to  realize,  as  never  before,  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Master,  for  each  soldier  in  all  the  allied  armies  is  himself 
a  Christ.  Every  Briton,  Russian,  Belgian,  Frenchman, 
Roumanian,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Montenegrin,  Serbian,  or 
Greek  (of  the  Venizelist  faction) — nay,  every  Hindoo,  Moor, 
Zouave,  Maori,  Cingalese,  Senagalese,  or  Jap,  whether  of 
the  true  faith  or  still  nominally  in  heathen  darkness — who  is 
fighting  without  a  thought  of  self  for  the  freedom  of  small 
nations  against  the  Anti-Christ  of  militarism  and  oppression, 
against  the  brutal  Hun,  the  bestial  Bulgarian,  and  the  infidel 
Turk,  deserves  a  place  upon  that  scroll  of  honor  whereon 
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humanity  has  inscribed  its  saints  and  martyrs.  The  rever- 
ential eye  of  the  future  will  read  the  name  of  Joffre  side  by 
side  with  that  of  Father  Damien,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis  shall 
stand  in  sublime  juxtaposition  with  Jellicoe. 

And  if  the  war  itself  is  thus  a  sublime  example  of  the 
Christian  spirit,  still  more  is  the  brotherhood  it  teaches  exem- 
plified by  the  new  brotherhood  of  arms  that  links  black  with 
white,  yellow  with  brown.  That  unchristian  arrogance  of 
the  European,  who  so  long  refused  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  Asiatic,  has  shriveled  up  in  a  day;  everywhere  we  are 
hastening  in  a  passion  of  fraternity  to  uplift  the  status  of 
colored  humanity.  To  this  new  ardour  for  the  truths  of 
the  cross  it  no  longer  suffices  to  comb  Christendom,  and  the 
Burman  is  the  latest,  though  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  last, 
to  be  admitted  into  this  League  of  Man. 

Would,  indeed,  that  Germany,  recognizing  her  inevi- 
table doom,  would  save  us  from  a  slaughter  which,  though 
righteous,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  financial  and  other- 
wise. But  while  the  German  Bureaucracy  feeds  the  German 
people  with  lies,  strangles  the  press,  raids  bookshops,  court- 
martials  Pacifists  and  imprisons  its  few  honest  subjects,  like 
Clara  Zetkin,  Liebknecht,  and  others,  there  can  be  little  hope 
of  a  change  of  heart. 

No,  we  must  fight  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling — 
nay,  the  last  scrap  of  paper  in  the  Treasury — and  even  if 
the  Tamerlane  of  Potsdam  were  to  arm  every  cat  and  dog, 
as  he  threatened,  we  must  make  mince-meat  of  them  all. 
Here,  and  not  in  the  ambitions  of  noble-minded  Presidents 
lies  the  true  Via  Pads  for  our  bleeding  world,  and  only  when 
we  have  trodden  our  Via  Dolorosa  to  the  bitter  end,  when  we 
have  discharged  all  the  Maxims  of  Christianity,  dare  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sign  a  petition  for  peace. 

In  the  world-peace  that  will  be  the  reward  of  this  ghastly 
war,  we  must  fabricate  our  own  munitions.  Then  shall  the 
song  of  the  Herald  Angels  be  in  tune  again  with  the  music 
of  the  spheres.  Throughout  Europe  all  the  church-bells  that 
have  not  been  cast  into  cannons  shall  ring  out  their  Christmas 
message  and  the  world  will  cease  at  last  to  fight. 
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Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,  to  the  Golden  Age! 
By  David  James  Burrell 

(Pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  New  York) 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the  State  was  indi- 
cated by  our  Lord  in  the  words,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  even  as  ye  render  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's. " 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  is  a  function  divinely 
committed  to  the  State ;  wherefore  it  is  written,  "  The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God."  Anarchy  is  impiety.  It  was 
under  the  frightful  reign  of  Nero  that  the  Church  was 
enjoined  to  "  honor  the  king."  A  bad  government  is  better 
than  no  government  at  all. 

The  Church  is  under  bonds  to  support  the  State  in  a 
righteous  war,  that  is  a  war  in  the  interest  of  justice  and 
humanity.  A  Christian  when  wronged  may  waive  his  per- 
sonal rights ;  but  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  men.  Selfishness  is  ruled  out;  altruism  forges 
to  the  front.  We  may  and  must  smite  for  others,  but  never 
for  ourselves  alone.  "  Let  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus 
be  also  in  you."  Only  so  can  the  Church  justify  its  attitude 
in  the  present  war. 

When  the  clouds  have  rolled  away  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  war  is  not  without  its  compensations.  Out  of  the  eater 
will  come  forth  meat  and  out  of  the  strong  will  come  forth 
sweetness.  We  shall  have  a  more  serious  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood ;  a  larger  patriotism,  measured  by  the  broth- 
erhood of  man ;  and  our  outlook  framed  in  the  terms  of  the 
great  commission,  "  Go  ye,  evangelize."  The  gates  are 
opening.  The  roads  which  Caesar  builds  for  his  advancing 
legions  will  furnish  a  highway  for  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Then 
onward,  Christian  soldiers,  to  the  Golden  Age ! 

It  Is  Maris  Safety  and  Glory,  to  Die,  if  Need  Be,  for  the  Truth. 

By  Charles  Lewis  Slattery 

(Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York) 
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The  Church  is  set  in  the  world  to  serve  all  people ;  when 
the  need  is  greatest  it  must  give  the  intensest  service. 

The  Church  must  first  sift  the  hearts  of  men.  Certain 
large  sins  thrive  on  war — the  greediness  of  men  who  dare 
to  profit  by  a  world's  bitter  necessity;  the  disloyalty  of  men 
who  play  into  the  hands  of  slavery  and  contempt,  when  their 
brothers  are  dying  for  freedom  and  honour;  the  cowardice 
of  men  who  shirk  every  sacrifice,  expecting  results  for  which 
others  will  pay.  The  Church  can,  if  it  will,  wield  enormous 
power  in  forming  public  opinion.  Its  corporate  cry  is  still 
the  most  piercing  voice  in  the  earth. 

Further,  the  Church  may  speak  with  authority  the  divine 
estimate  put  upon  those  who  proclaim  that  righteousness, 
not  peace,  shall  be  first  and  therewith  offer  their  lives  for 
human  freedom.  The  people  who  make  this  supreme  sacrifice 
are  not  warriors  only;  they  are  also  the  loving  relatives  who, 
unable  to  fight,  stay  at  home,  to  work,  pray,  and  suffer  for 
the  one  cause.  The  Church  can  show  the  heavenly  light 
which  is  falling  upon  the  tragedy,  so  that  men  will  dare  to 
be  their  best,  and  forget  all  else. 

Finally,  the  Church  will  assure  the  bereaved  that  this 
world  is  not  all.  Superb  lives,  fitted  as  no  others  to  live,  may 
seem  to  die  on  the  battlefield.  God,  the  Church  knows,  opens 
a  door  through  which  these  heroes  pass,  to  serve  Him  again. 
The  battle  for  the  right  shall  go  on,  till  God  shall  lead  his 
soldiers  to  the  complete  victory  of  all  that  is  happy  and  good, 
over  all  that  is  sorrowful  and  base.  It  is  man's  safety  and 
glory  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  truth. 

War  Concerns  the  Divine  Mystery  of  Salvation  by  Suffering, 

By  Charles  A.  Eaton 

(Pastor  of  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York 

The  Christian  message  of  the  Church  in  this  year  of 
universal  war  concerns  the  divine  mystery  of  salvation  by 
suffering. 

Jesus  Christ  became  the  Saviour  of  the  world  by  suf- 
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fering  for  the  world.  Today  millions  of  men, are  facing 
death  and  wounds  in  order  that  the  soul  of  the  world  may  be 
freed  from  the  black  curse  of  tyranny.  In  this  glorious 
sacrifice  they  are  entering  at  last  into  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
A  wounded  Saviour  can  be  understood  by  a  wounded 
soldier. 

The  message  of  the  Church  to  the  world  is  now  identical 
with  the  message  of  the  world  to  the  Church.  Salvation  for 
men  and  churches  and  nations  comes  by  sacrifice. 

By  the  gift  of  Himself,  Jesus  earned  the  right  to  become 
the  Saviour  of  men.  By  the  gift  of  itself  the  Church  earns 
the  right  to  become  His  Body.  And  by  the  gift  of  themselves 
our  fighting  men  and  the  nations  who  support  them  are 
earning  the  right  to  become  workers  together  with  Christ  in 
the  full  redemption  of  mankind. 

The  Church  a  Spiritual,  the  Nation  a  Temporal  Kingdom* 

By  Junius  B.  Remensnyder 
(Pastor  of  St.  James  Lutheran  Church,  New  York) 

When  the  great  war  broke  out  the  world  complained 
that  the  Church  exerted  so  little  influence  in  preventing  it. 
Now,  the  nations  in  every  warring  country  are  calling  upon 
the  Church  to  uphold  them,  and  to  aid  in  arousing  the  militant 
spirit. 

One  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Reformation  was 
the  separation  of  the  spheres  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Master  said:  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  While 
there  are  reciprocal  duties  and  rights,  yet  the  Church  is 
spiritual,  the  State  temporal.  When  then,  the  State,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Church,  declares  war,  the  Church  must  not 
be  tempted  to  swerve  from  her  spiritual  sphere. 

Amid  the  uproar  of  arms,  she  must  preach  the  Christmas 
Gospel  of  "  Peace  and  Good  Will."  She  must  not  inflame 
passion,  prejudice  and  hate,  but  proclaim  justice,  love  and 
brotherhood.  Those  entering  her  courts  must  not  hear 
partisan,  militant  appeals,  but  must  have  their  souls  calmed 
with  faith,  their  spirits  uplifted  from  the  temporal  to  the 
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eternal,  and  their  hearts  healed  from  the  bruises  of  sorrow, 
and  the  wounds  of  strife. 

Thus  alone  will  the  Church  be  a  true  priest  of  God,  and 
thus  alone,  when  war's  shrill  voices  cease,  will  the  world  look 
to  her  with  increased  confidence  as  a  worthy  spiritual  guide. 

Not  the  Business  of  the  Church  to  Sustain  War. 

By  John  Haynes  Holmes 

(Minister  of  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York) 

There  can  be  only  one  Christmas  message  of  the  Church ; 
and  that  is  peace.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
encourage  war,  sustain  war,  or  bless  war.  Under  no  con- 
ditions should  the  Church  reconcile  itself  to  this  monstrous 
abomination.  It  cannot  reconcile  itself,  even  if  it  would.  If 
Christianity  is  right,  then  war  is  wrong ;  if  war  is  right,  then 
Christianity  is  wrong.  No  specious  pleas  of  defense,  honor, 
humanity,  effect  this  fundamental  and  necessary  antithesis. 
The  Church  can  recognize  but  a  single  ruler — God;  give 
allegiance  to  but  a  single  kingdom — the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit ;  obey  but  one  law — the  law  of  love.  It  is  the  perpetual 
shame  of  the  Church  that  it  did  not  prevent  this  war;  it  is 
an  equal  shame  that  it  has  not  long  since  ended  it. 

For  the  Church  of  Christ  today,  in  time  of  war,  there  is 
a  three-fold  duty. 

First,  the  Church  must  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  good  will, 
which  is  the  hope  of  brotherhood.  Granted  that  the  Germans 
must  be  conquered,  it  is  by  our  hearts  and  not  by  our  swords 
that  the  victory  must  be  won.  This  was  what  Jesus  meant 
by  his  great  teaching,  "  Love  your  enemies.''  This  is  the 
business  of  the  Church  today. 

Secondly,  the  Church  must  lead  the  way  in  "  the  prep- 
aration of  the  gospel  of  peace."  If  a  peace  which  is  to  endure, 
is  ever  to  come — and  it  must  come  if  mankind  is  to  survive — 
such  peace  must  be  prepared  for.  Hence,  the  necessity  of 
initiating  this  work  without  delay,  and  without  regard  to 
the  military  fortunes  of  any  of  the  belligerents.  This  also  is 
the  stern  business  and  solemn  duty  of  the  Church. 
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Thirdly,  the  Church  must  restore  to  new  authority  those 
august  ideals  of  the  spirit  which  this  war  has  so  grossly 
outraged.  Princes  and  potentates  of  earth  have  had  their 
little  and  most  fearful  clay.  Now  must  come  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  rule  of  "  God,  the  Invisible  King." 

This  Christmas  Morn  the  Saddest  the  World  Has  Ever  Seen. 

By  C.  W.  Goodell 

(Pastor  of  St.  Paul  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

New  York) 

Since  the  real  questions  that  are  at  issue  in  this  world- 
war  are  moral  questions  it  would  seem  that  the  Church 
should  throw  herself  with  absolute  abandon  into  inculating 
service  for  humanity. 

In  the  awful  curtain  of  fire  that  lights  up  the  trenches 
in  Picardy,  we  see  not  simply  struggling  soldiers  but  rather 
the  Man  of  Nazareth  toiling  up  new  Calvaries  "  With  the 
cross  that  turns  not  back,"  and  we  can  hear  over  war  and 
groans,  "  If  any  man  would  come  after  me  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me." 

Measured  by  the  wounded  and  the  broken-hearted  and 
the  new-made  graves  that  it  looks  upon,  this  Christmas  morn 
will  be  the  saddest  the  world  ever  saw,  but  we  can  endure 
it  if  by  that  price  shall  be  won  such  a  Christmas  as  the  Prince 
of  Peace  comes  to  bring. 

Bernard  of  Caluni  sings: 

Thus  Peace  but  who  may  claim  it? 
\  The  guileless  in  their  way 

Who  keep  the  ranks  of  battle 
Who  mean  the  thing  they  say. 

It  is  the  supreme  hour  of  the  testing  of  the  Church. 
When  that  cloudless  Christmas  morn  comes  which  is  yet  to 
break  through  the  awful  night ;  the  world  will  know  whether 
the  Church  has  proven  herself  but  a  cumbrous  of  the  ground, 
or  the  dearest  and  noblest  thing  on  earth.  The  Church  must 
be  the  Hand  which  writes  so  high  upon  heavens  that  all  the 
world  can  read — not  "  America  over  all,  but  America  for  all." 
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Duties  of  the  Church  Toward  the  War. 

By  Rev.  William  Whiting  Davis 

(Assistant  Pastor  "  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner," 

New  York) 

War  is  an  occasional,  abnormal  variety  of  human  expe- 
rience. The  Church  (or,  if  one  prefers,  the  Religious  Tra- 
dition) is  a  permanent  institution.  War  has  not  destroyed 
the  Church.  The  Church  has  not  destroyed  War.  When 
these  two  meet  what  has  happened,  what  is  now  happening, 
and  what  may  be  expected  to  happen  ? 

The  answer  is  that,  on  the  wrhole,  the  Church  consistently 
endeavors  to  ameliorate  the  methods  of  warfare  and  contin- 
ually calls  men  back  to  peace  as  the  normal  state,  and  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  as  exemplar  and  leader.  She  has  done  it, 
she  is  doing  it,  she  will  do  it  always.  The  will  of  the  Church 
is  not,  however,  irresistible.  Men  obey  it  or  disobey  it  as 
they  choose;  just  as  they  obey  or  disobey  every  other  good 
tradition  or  institution,  as  of  government,  law,  art,  etc.  The 
Church  meets  all  the  occasional  experiences  of  mankind  in 
this  way,  and  men  react  towards  the  Church  as  they  choose. 
The  hope  is  that  in  the  course  of  ages  men  will  learn  more 
and  more  the  wisdom  of  the  Church's  teachings  and  will 
more  and  more  obey  it;  just  as  they  are  slowly  learning  to 
accept  the  wisdom  of  other  good  traditions. 

Archbishop  Farley  s  Message. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  designation  of  Sunday,  Octo- 
ber 28th,  as  a  day  of  prayer,  by  the  President,  in  a  message 
to  his  priests  Cardinal  Farley  denned  the  attitude  of  the 
Catholic  Church  toward  the  war.  A  copy  of  this  appeal  with 
which  we  are  favored  for  this  symposium  says  in  part: 

"  As  Catholics,  taught  to  have  recourse  to  God  through 
prayer  in  all  our  necessities,  we  join  this  universal  appeal  for 
the  favor  and  blessing  of  the  Almighty.  Our  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  God  for  the  free  institutions  under  which  we  have 
lived  and  prospered  these  many  years,   will   increase  the 
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fervor  of  our  supplications  that  with  the  divine  assistance 
they  may  be  perpetuated  for  the  generations  to  come. 

"  I  request,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  not 
only  on  next  Sunday  but  every  morning  at  the  altar,  will 
make  a  special  memento  for  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try. I  direct  also  that  this  letter  be  read  to  the  faithful  at 
all  the  Masses  on  Sunday,  October  28th.  Urge  your  people 
as  they  kneel  in  adoration  during  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
to  implore  Our  Blessed  Saviour's  protection  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  His  light  and  guidance  for  our  leaders,  burdened 
with  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  office  in  this  perilous 
time.  Our  crusade  of  prayer  comes  during  the  month  of 
the  Rosary.  The  Catholics  of  the  New  York  Diocese  must 
not  forget  to  invoke  the  powerful  intercession  of  Our  Blessed 
Mother  for  this  great  land  of  which  she  is  the  Patroness. 

"  The  work  of  preparation  is  well  advanced,  and  our 
belligerent  participation  is  about  to  become  effective.  Con- 
demned by  circumstances  or  necessity  to  view  the  battle  from 
afar  with  anxious  eyes,  we  pray  that  God  in  His  mercy  may 
bless  the  decisions  of  leaders  with  wisdom,  and  that  our 
cause  freighted  with  the  future  happiness  of  one  hundred 
million  Americans  may  triumph." 


THE  CRY  OF  MAN 

By  HARRY  KEMP 

THERE  is  a  crying  in  my  heart 
That  never  will  be  still, 
Like  to  the  voice  of  a  lonely  bird 
Behind  a  starry  hill. 

There  is  a  crying  in  my  heart 
For  what  I  may  not  know — 

An  infinite  crying  of  desire 

Because  my  feet  are  slow.     .     ;     . 

My  feet  are  slow,  my  eyes  are  blind, 
My  hands  are  weak  to  hold: 

It  is  the  universe  I  seek, 
All  life  I  would  enfold! 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE 
TRENCHES 

By  SIGMUND  HENSCHEN 

MORE  than  a  century  ago  the  huddled  remnants  of  an 
American  army  slowly  froze  in  the  snow.  That  was 
Christmas  day  at  Valley  Forge.  They  were  fighting 
for  liberty. 

History  is  a  cycle.  To-day  the  vanguard  of  a  vast 
American  army  is  squinting  through  the  loops  of  fire 
trenches,  watching  a  bleak  space  of  soil,  the  No  Man's  Land 
of  France.  They,  too,  are  righting  for  liberty.  Then,  as  it 
is  now,  they're  fighting  against  the  Teuton.  The  German- 
speaking  George  of  England  forced  us  into  the  snows  of 
Valley  Forge.  The  Kaiser  has  forced  us  to  take  up  the  fight 
for  liberty  in  France.  But  to-day  our  men  are  not  freezing. 
Think  of  your  men  over  there;  most  of  them  have  never  been 
away  from  home  on  Christmas.  This  is  the  first  time. 
They're  men  from  the  colleges,  the  slums,  the  cities,  the 
farms.  On  the  firing  line  the  extremes  of  the  earth  meet. 
No  college  Christmas  vacation  now;  no  politician's  Christ- 
mas dinner ;  no  going  around  to  the  corner  grocery  and  pick- 
ing out  a  tree ;  no  serving  up  a  plump  turkey,  fattened  since 
Spring.    Instead,  what? 

Imagine  yourself  some  super-being,  able  to  look  down 
upon  it.  As  a  correspondent  a  Christmas  ago  I  had  a  simi- 
lar sensation,  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  observer's  seat 
of  a  war  plane.  A  little  desk  which  released  itself  on  the 
push  of  a  spring  sloped  down  toward  me.  There  the  ob- 
server spreads  his  map,  makes  his  notes.  I  had  no  use  then 
for  military  notes,  so  I  recorded  what  I  saw  below.  If  my 
memory  serves  me,  this  was  it: 

A  tiny  world,  a  toy  world.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  a 
relief  map  in  a  museum?  Absurd  little  valleys,  hills,  tiny 
houses.  You  get  an  impression  of  it  all  being  very  trivial — 
the  world  below.  Dabbed  with  white  that  multiply,  a  cotton 
field  blooming,  then  vanishing.    The  puffs  of  shrapnel  com- 
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ing  and  going — that  the  only  sign  of  life.  A  sense  of  empti- 
ness, below;  thin,  black  tracings,  bent  like  wires,  one  behind 
another — the  trenches.  Did  you  ever  look  at  the  moon 
through  a  telescope,  at  its  pock-marked  face ;  that,  the  earth, 
seen  from  above  scooped  out  with  the  craters  of  the  shells. 
You  know  that  behind  those  trenches — miles  and  miles  be- 
hind— freight  trains  are  incessantly  pounding.  At  rail  head 
teamsters  are  clamoring.  That  there  the  supply  columns 
churn  and  skid  up  the  muddy  roads  to  the  front.  Feeding  in, 
feeding  in,  cartridges,  shells,  guns,  uniforms,  men — day 
after  day.  Yet  as  you  look  down  on  them  from  an  airplane, 
where  are  they?  The  "  emptiness  "  of  the  modern  battle- 
field. 

But  they're  there.  They're  there  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. They'll  stay  there  until  the  world  is  safe  for  you  and 
your  children.  Their  sacrifice  is — well,  put  yourself  in  their 
place.  Do  they  deserve  a  wonderful  Chistmas?  Have  you 
made  your  Christmas  happier  by  brightening  theirs?  Uncle 
Sam  has.  When  you  think  of  those  trenches  on  Christmas 
morning,  know  that  every  one  of  your  American  boys  there 
is  having  an  American  Christmas.  He  is  opening  a  Christ- 
mas box  that  has  come  to  him  from  back  home.  Uncle  Sam 
is  seeing  to  it  that  all  his  nephews  get  theirs.  Eager  Ameri- 
can hands  are  diving  into  treasures  of  pipes,  tobacco,  cigars, 
sweet  chocolate  and — what  the  rest  is  the  soldier  doesn't 
know  until  he  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  You  remember 
as  a  child  fishing  into  the  stocking?  Uncle  Sam  has  deliber- 
ately carried  out  that  idea.  In  every  box  there  will  be  a  sur- 
prise— something  the  soldier  wants.  Perhaps  a  safety  razor 
in  a  khaki  roll ;  perhaps  a  roll  for  paper  and  envelopes,  so  de- 
sirable in  the  field;  perhaps  a  little  pan  of  plum  pudding. 
No  sofa  pillows,  neckties,  silk  socks.    That's  for  next  year. 

But  what  about  the  Christmas  dinner?  Surely  he's 
going  to  miss  that  ?  Not  if  Uncle  Sam  can  help  it !  The  guns 
may  roar,  but  it's  not  going  to  impair  the  digestion  of  the 
Yanks.  Turkey,  plum  pudding,  cranberries  for  the  trenches. 
Conceive  of  it — the  enormous  amount  of  preparation,  labor 
and  adroit  adjusting  of  military  routine  to  make  such  a  thing 
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possible,  but  nothing  is  too  good  for  Uncle  Sam's  boys.  That 
is  the  spirit  of  our  government  and  of  our  people. 

Come  down  in  those  trenches  with  me  on  Christmas. 
Imagine  yourself  standing  on  that  hill  with  me — as  I  did  a 
year  ago  in  Northern  France,  looking  out  on  a  great  battle- 
field. 

It  is  all  color  and  noise — unearthly  color,  unearthly 
noise.  You  stand  at  the  edge  of  an  inferno — in  spirit  Dante 
is  with  you.  The  heavens  streak  with  sulphurous  green  and 
the  earth  runs  with  flame.  You  see  rockets  swishing  up  from 
the  trenches,  breaking  with  a  weird  light  that  reveals  an 
enemy  creeping  up.  Star  shells  splitting  in  a  shower  of 
sparks,  silvery  stars.  Isn't  there  an  old  saying  that  when  a 
star  falls  someone  dies  ?  The  steady,  streaming,  reddish  line 
of  rifle  fire,  the  yellow  and  sometimes  green,  red  flash  of 
shells,  the  steady  riveting,  tapping  of  machine  guns,  the 
rifles  in  the  distance  a  host  of  croaking  frogs,  and  then  the 
guns,  the  eternal  guns  with  their  deafening  boom.  There,  a 
rocket  bursts.  The  wet  fields  glisten  with  mud,  then  black 
again.    The  night  crashes  and  rolls  with  awful  clamor. 

But  not  on  Christmas  night.  But  the  night  before  and 
the  night  after,  yes.  They're  going  through  that,  your 
American  boys,  on  the  glorious  Christmas  of  their  lives. 
Would  you  be  with  them  in  their  trenches  on  Christmas  day  ? 
The  automobile  that  picked  you  up  at  Division  Headquarters 
has  been  passing  through  a  nubbly  country,  the  fields  on 
either  side  lumped  with  soldiers'  graves.  For  there  the 
Kaiser's  hosts  were  turned  back  and  fled  back  from  the 
Marne.  You  have  passed  clumsy  motor  trucks  churning 
toward  the  front,  even  on  Christmas  day,  but  their  drivers 
wearing  the  Christmas  smile,  serenely  puffing  on  a  Christ- 
mas cigar.  The  sun  breaks  through  one  of  those  winter 
gray  skies  common  to  that  part  of  France;  a  whirl  through 
a  village;  powerful  car,  waking  the  echoes  among  low  gray 
stone  buildings ;  peasants  in  wooden  shoes  clattering  toward 
a  little  white  church  where  the  Curate  will  say  Noel  Mass.  A 
glimpse  of  a  faded  yellow  proclamation  still  sticking  to  a 
building,  a  proclamation  of  the  German  army,-  the  handprint 
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of  the  Conqueror  that  was.  For  this  is  one  of  the  villages 
of  the  deliverance.  What  a  Christmas  there!  A  year  ago 
its  people  remaining  terrified  in  their  homes,  occasionally 
peering  through  shuttered  windows  as  stolid  gray-helmeted 
men  stamped  by.  But  now  gay  and  free  on  the  street;  the 
battle  for  liberty  is  being  won. 

Your  motor  purrs  down  the  road  toward  the  front  as  a 
distant  church  bell  chimes.  Did  ever  a  lark  more  sweetly 
sing?  Long  rows  of  poplar  trees  convey  the  serenity  of  the 
day.    The  car  comes  to  a  stop. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  you  is  an  impression  that  it's 
the  noon  hour  in  a  mine.  The  men  are  under  ground;  they 
look  as  if  they  had  just  stopped  working;  they're  eating, 
they're  smoking.  Eating  and  smoking  the  things  you  sent 
them.  A  harmonica  whines — "  The  Yanks  Are  Coming,  the 
Yanks  Are  Coming."  Bits  of  artificial  holly  and  sprigs  of 
evergreen  greet  the  eye. 

"  Last  Christmas,"  muses  a  Bowery  boy,  between 
mouthfuls  of  plum  pudding,  "  the  district  leader  put  up  one 
swell  feed." 

"  Yeah,"  pipes  a  voice,  "  I  was  there.  Suicide  Annie's 
gang  swore  they  wuz  goin'  t'  clean  out  th'  dump.  They  wuz 
in  Dutch  wit'  th'  Big  Feller." 

"  Cleaned  out  nothin'.    They  got  cold  feet." 

"  You're  a  kokie.  Cold  feet  my  eye.  Th'  priest  told  'em 
they  shouldn't  fight  on  Christmas." 

"  Gee,  wonder  if  that's  why  Dutchie  isn't  chuckin'  over 
some  shells  to-day?" 

As  if  stunned  by  the  discovery  of  a  great  truth,  one  sees 
a  momentary  blankness  on  their  faces.  Then,  "Swap  yer 
pack  o'  Sweets  fer  a  stogie." 

Wars  began  in  the  world  from  the  day  that  men  first 
came  together  in  groups  that  had  a  common  interest.  On 
Christmas  day  these  groups  inevitably  draw  together  to  take 
their  fare  in  common.  Pass  down  the  muddy  catacomb  of 
the  trenches  and  you  come  upon  a  group  of  farmer  boys. 
They  seem  a  bit  homesick — not  the  Bowery  boy.  They're 
thinking  of  that  shell-shot  landscape  of  France  which  they 
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have  caught  glimpses  of  behind  the  German  lines;  they're 
thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  the  hills  and  fields  back  home. 
"  Pretty  good  mince  pie,"  a  lanky,  tow-headed  soldier  is  say- 
ing.   "  Ma's  beats  it,  though." 

"  I  reckon,  cigars  though  pretty  good.  Beat  the 
kind  ole  Stebbins  sells  back  home."  And  he  puffed  lux- 
uriously on  a  gift  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  As  you  pass 
down  among  the  men  you  get  the  impression  that  the  farmer 
boys  are  hit  harder  on  Christmas  day  than  the  others.  It  is 
difficult  to  reproduce  the  old  fashioned  Christmas  of  a  farm- 
house in  a  trench  of  France.  It  can't  be  done,  but  Uncle  Sam 
has  tried  his  best  and  his  farmer  soldiers  are  meeting  him 
half  way. 

You  notice  that  the  soldiers  try  to  outdo  each  other  in 
the  individuality  of  their  dug-outs.  They  have  little  signs 
above  them.  You've  left  behind  The  Palace  Dancing 
Academy  (for  gents  only)  where  the  Bowery  boys  were. 
You've  passed  a  sign  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  where  the  farmers 
were.  You're  coming  upon  a  sign,  The  Luxuriana  Apart- 
ments (children  not  desired),  where  some  city  men  are. 
The  cliff  dwellers,  they,  called  from  their  two-by-four  flats 
of  a  great  city  to  a  life  in  two-by-four  dug-outs  in  the  soil  of 
France.  Don't  believe  that  a  city  knocks  all  the  sentiment  out 
of  a  man.  You'll  change  your  mind  in  a  minute  as  you  go 
among  them.  "  In  the  morning,"  a  former  bank  clerk  is 
saying,  "  my  wife's  people  and  mine  always  come  over.  They 
bring  a  lot  of  things  to  put  on  the  tree.  Don't  you  always 
have  a  tree,  even  without  kids  in  the  house.  The  hall  boy's 
wife  always  cooks  a  Christmas  dinner  for  us.  She's  a  South- 
ern negress  and  does  it  right.  Celery,  turkey  that  melts  in 
your  mouth,  the  skin  all  brown  and  crackly,  candied  sweet 

potatoes,   a  plum  pudding "      "  Cut   it  out.     Have   a 

heart." 

But  Christmas,  though  it  is,  the  Americans  are  taking 
no  chances,  the  sentinels  are  alert ;  they're  watching  the  Ger- 
man lines.  Who  knows  when  a  Prussian  is  going  to  run 
amuck?  Out  in  a  little  outpost  trench  eight  men  are  peering 
at  that  line  of  gray  sand  bags  three  hundred  yards  away. 
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To  get  to  them  you  have  to  crouch  down.  Their  approach 
trench  is  but  a  yard  deep;  it  leads  out  from  the  fire  trench 
into  No  Man's  Land.  You  have  to  walk  doubled  over,  or 
expose  yourself  to  the  enemy.  You  encounter  a  door  of 
solid  steel  that  slides  into  a  steel  sheathed  groove  in  the 
ground  allowing  you  to  pass;  ten  yards  and  you  come  upon 
another  gate,  this  one  of  wood  and  tangled  with  barbed 
wire.  Another  ten  yards  and  you  are  in  the  outpost  trench, 
semi-circular,  stacked  with  sand  bags  and  bristling  with  ma- 
chine guns,  and  there  eight  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  with  shrap- 
nel-proof helmets  on  their  heads  and  Christmas  box  waiting 
for  them  in  their  dug-out  when  they  are  relieved.  As  you 
stand  there  a  sign  slowly  comes  up  behind  the  enemy's  sand 
bags.  You  make  out  the  letters,  "  Americans,  Exchange 
With  Us  Cigars  for  Good  German  Beer.  We  Send  Out  One 
Soldier  With  Beer,  You  Send  Out  One  Soldier  With  Cigars. 
Nobody  Shoot." 

Curiously  you  watch  the  result.  A  sentinel  remarks, 
"  These  Dutchies  aren't  such  bad  guys.  They  call  them- 
selves Saxonians.  They  don't  seem  to  like  a  scrap.  They 
surrender  whenever  we  go  over  after  them."  Then  you  see  a 
sign  come  up  from  over  the  American  trenches :  "  You're 
On."  Nothing  happens,  minutes  drag,  then  boldly  a  hel- 
meted  figure  scrambles  up  over  the  top  of  the  German 
trenches  and  comes  toward  the  American  line;  the  eight 
American  sentries  cover  him.  "  Those  guys  are  going  dip, 
coming  out  in  the  open  like  that." 

"  Forget  it;  they  know  we  won't  plug  them  to-day." 

Yet  with  a  suspicion  that  seems  to  be  bred  of  past  ex- 
periences the  sentries  watch  the  approach  of  the  single  Ger- 
man soldier.  He  comes  with  his  hands  flung  over  his  head, 
shouting  "  Comrades." 

"  Comrade,  my  eye,"  growls  a  sentry  who  lost  a  bunkie 
only  the  day  before.    "  Gee,  I'd  like  to  give  him  one." 

"  Don't  shoot,"  cautions  the  Corporal,  "  see  what  he 
wants.    It's  Christmas." 

In  a  moment  an  extremely  young  and  scrawny  German 
was  among  them,  a  willing  prisoner.    He  explains  the  Ger- 
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mans  had  not  understood  the  American  answer,  "You're 
on."    "Wasistdas?" 

A  great  light  broke  in  on  the  Corporal.  "  They're  not 
onto  our  slang,  boys.    Say  Dutchie,  speak  English?  " 

"  Sure,  I  am  very  good  English  speaker.  I  used  to  work 
by  a  piano  factory  in  Jersey  City." 

"  You  damn  fool;  why  didn't  you  stay  there?  " 

"  Yah,  I  get  a  notice  to  report,  it  from  the  Consulate  is 
come.  I  got  to  go.  I  say  I  am  Swede,  get  job  on  Danish 
steamer,  make  my  report  to  Consulate  in  Copenhagen;  they 
send  me  to  Germany.  Americanischer,  first  papers  I  have, 
too." 

"  You  are  a  fool." 

"  Yah,  Ich  bin  big  chump.  I  prisoner  now,  no?  Blenty 
to  eat,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Private  Clark,"  ordered  the  Corporal,  "  take  the  pris- 
oner to  the  Lieutenant." 

In  that  front  trench  you  acquire  wisdom.  You  learn 
that  the  Saxonian  soldiers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  war,  that 
they  are  driven  into  the  fight  by  their  officers'  pistols.  You 
learn  that  their  disaffection  is  so  great  that  they  warn  the 
troops  opposite  them  whenever  the  Prussians  or  Bavarians 
are  coming  to  relieve  them.  So  it  does  not  surprise  you  later 
when  you  see  the  exchange  effected.  When  you  see  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  boys  with  a  box  of  cigars  swagger  up  over  the 
top  and  there  in  No  Man's  Land  meet  a  lone  Kaiser  con- 
script. Cigar  for  cigar,  the  American  exacts  a  bottle  of 
golden  beer — for  Pershing's  army  is  allowed  beer  and  light 
wines,  the  water  of  France  being  most  unpalatable  and  dan- 
gerous to  drink. 

You  spend  a  day  in  those  trenches  of  happiness.  You 
are  conscious  that  the  day  has  been  made  happy  for  the 
soldier.  Your  mind  conceives  how  the  thing  has  been  done. 
The  campaign  that  began  last  summer  for  Christmas  boxes, 
the  harnessing  of  the  Post  Office,  the  Navy  and  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  to  Uncle  Sam's  Christmas  Day  in 
the  trenches.  It  is  a  day  of  song  in  the  trenches,  a  time  of 
feasting,  and  just  before  you  go  you  witness  something  that 
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you  can  never  forget.  "  Attention ! "  an  official-looking 
party  is  coming.  From  out  of  the  approach  trench  they 
emerge  into  the  fire  trench.  You  get  a  glimpse  of  long,  well- 
fitting  overcoats,  the  sleeves  braided  with  black;  officers 
are  coming,  the  General  and  his  stafl.  He  is  a  kind-faced 
man,  with  white  hair.  You  recognize  him  as  one  of  those 
retired  generals  of  the  American  army  who,  as  soon  as  war 
was  declared,  re-tendered  his  services.  "  Merry  Christmas, 
men!  "  he  calls.  "  Merry  Christmas,  General!  "  Down  the 
line  he  goes,  a  kind  word  for  all,  a  kind  glance  that  is  real, 
and  the  men  know  it.  How  different  from  the  shallow,  arti- 
ficiality of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  when  he  tries  to  put 
across  with  his  men  the  idea  that  he  is  interested  in  them  for 
something  besides  cannon  fodder.  If  ever  one  could 
grasp  the  spirit  of  the  American  army,  one  get  it  in  the 
trenches  on  Christmas  Day.  One  sees  it  when  the  General 
puts  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  a  homesick  farmer  boy  and 
whispers  a  cheering  word  in  his  ear.  It  is  the  day  when  the 
American  officer  turns  his  back  on  things,  winks  and  looks 
the  other  way  when  the  rules  of  discipline  are  infringed 
upon.  It  is  the  day  when  soldiers  are  allowed  to  write  home 
uncensored  letters.  Yet  they  know  that  on  the  morrow  the 
guns  will  growl  again.  The  General  addresses  them  and 
says,  "  Bear  in  mind  that  the  enemy  is  your  enemy  and  the 
enemy  of  humanity  until  he  is  killed  or  captured;  then  he  is 
your  dead  brother  or  your  fellow  soldier,  beaten  and 
ashamed,  whom  you  should  no  further  humiliate.  Do  not 
fight  today  unless  the  enemy  begins  it.  If  he  does,  you  shall 
fight  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  in 
France,  where  those  things  were  born  and  where  you  are 
saving  them  for  the  world."  A  touch  of  sentiment  in  the  day, 
the  guns  throttled,  peace  on  earth,  your  American  boys  are 
keeping  it,  and  next  Christmas,  God  willing,  you'll  have 
them  home. 


THE  LOGIC  AND  PASSIONS 

OF  WAR 

[Thoughts  and  Prophesies] 

By    MAX    NORDAU 

Second  Article 

PEOPLE  are  racking  their  brains  to  know  or  to  guess 
what  will  be  the  economical  relations  between  the 
nations  after  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  What  will 
be  the  new  aspects  that  science,  literature,  art,  will  assume? 
But  nobody  seems  to  have  asked  himself  what  will  be  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  soldiers  upon  their  return  from  the  war. 

From  twenty  to  twenty-two  millions  of  men,  practically 
all  that  count  in  Europe,  have  been  torn  away  by  the  world 
conflict  from  their  normal  existence,  their  regular  occupa- 
tions, all  their  essential  and  minor  habits.  I  shall  be  opti- 
mistic and  suppose  that  the  war  will  not  last  more  than 
another  year,  which,  alas!  appears  more  and  more  to  be  a 
fond  dream.  Many,  most  of  these  millions  of  men  will,  there- 
fore, have  passed  three  years  under  arms.  Try  now  to 
realize  what  this  statement  represents  morally  and  materially. 

Besides  ceasing  to  be  a  free  citizen  and  a  civilized  man, 
the  soldier  has  lost,  also,  during  the  years  of  the  campaign, 
all  the  benefits  of  a  hundred  thousand  years  of  intellectual 
and  moral  evolution  of  mankind.  He  has  foregone  the 
outlook  toward  coming  times  and  events.  Future  is  inex- 
istent  to  him;  he  is  wholly  confined  in  the  present.  To- 
morrow has  no  meaning  to  him.  Will  he  live  the  next  hour  ? 
Why  give  it  a  thought?  Struggle  for  life  is  no  more  spirit- 
ualized and  symbolic;  it  has  taken  its  literal  sense  and  its 
most  brutally  pristine  form.  He  is  the  hunted  beast  that 
his  remotest  ancestor  has  been,  ever  on  his  guard  against 
the  claws  and  fangs  of  the  giant  tiger  of  the  tertiary  period 
and  of  the  monstrous  cave  bear.  His  life  is  as  precarious 
as  was  that  of  the  Cro-Magnon  or  Neanderthal  man.    Death 
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constantly  lurks  about  him.  His  enemy  is  not  a  beast  of 
prey  but  another  brute,  more  ferocious  still,  the  watchful 
foe,  intent  upon  massacring  him.  His  only  idea  must  be 
to  kill  in  order  not  to  be  killed. 

And  now  imagine  the  instant  when,  war  over,  he  is 
restored  to  civil  life.  He  will  find  it  hard,  at  first,  not  to  be 
upset.  What  sudden  change !  What  powerful  impressions ! 
Home  again!  He  will  be  startled  by  a  dazzling,  over- 
whelming sight ;  he  will  re-discover  civilization  which  he  will 
have  had  time  to  forget  entirely. 

The  utterable  surprise  of  the  first  natives  of  the  New 
World  whom  Columbus  took  to  Europe,  when  lifted  out  of 
their  barbarism  and  put  without  a  transition  in  front  of  white 
man's  culture,  was  faint  compared  with  that  of  the  twenty 
or  twenty-two  millions  of  soldiers  who,  after  abominable 
years  of  hard  toil,  incessant  anguish  and  constant  extreme 
danger,  of  sleeplessness,  privation  and  dirt,  of  the  existence 
of  a  savage  of  pre-history,  find  themselves,  as  by  a  stroke  of 
a  sorcerer's  wand,  reintegrated  into  the  twentieth  century, 
with  all  its  arrangements,  commodities,  inventions  and 
progress. 

They  have  again  a  stable  domicile,  a  roof  overhead,  a 
closed  room  with  a  ceiling  and  walls  shutting  out  the  rain 
and  wind ;  they  walk  on  a  dry,  clean  floor  where  they  are  not 
engulfed,  legs  and  body,  by  icy  mire;  they  can  plunge  into 
a  delicious  warm  bath,  lie  down  to  sleep  in  a  real  bed,  between 
white  sheets,  have  their  hair  cut  and  combed,  take  a  shave, 
wash  themselves  thoroughly,  become  delivered  of  their  ver- 
min— so  many  and  varied  joys  at  the  same  time — it  will  be 
almost  too  much  to  bear. 

And  there  will  be  other  wonderful  satisfactions  in  addi- 
tion to  these  material  boons.  The  discharged  soldier,  yes- 
terday  a  slave,  recovers  his  freedom.  Iron  discipline  is 
succeeded  by  autonomy.  He  has  no  more  superiors;  he  is 
equal  to  everyone.  He  is  again  endowed  with  will  and  judg- 
ment. He  does  what  he  likes.  He  goes  where  he  pleases. 
He  is  a  citizen.  He  is  a  voter.  He  may  speak.  He  may 
write.    His  mind  breaks  loose  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
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immediate  present  and  roams  into  the  near  or  distant  future. 
His  thoughts  conceive  objects  other  than  the  pressing  wants 
of  the  body — hunger,  thirst,  exhaustion,  sleep,  defence  of 
life,  escape  from  death.  He  believes  in  the  day  to  come.  He 
trusts  at  sunset  that  he  will  live  to  see  the  dawn.  He  frames 
projects,  the  realization  of  which  implies  time  and  duration 
as  primary  elements.  It  is  a  re-birth.  The  world  gains  a 
new  aspect  which  is  no  longer  familiar  to  him.  He  has  the 
revelation  of  an  unknown  universe  of  which  he  had  no  idea 
in  the  trenches. 

This  sudden  leap  from  the  existence  of  the  stone  age  to 
that  of  modern  man,  this  re-discovery  of  twentieth  century 
civilization,  will  be  the  most  astounding  experience  of  the 
millions  of  soldiers  who  will  survive  the  world  war. 

WAR    HAS   BANISHED   THE  AMERICAN    SPHINX   WOMAN 

As  conceived  by  European,  she  was  obligatorily  the 
daughter  of  a  multi-millionaire,  a  phenomenal  gold  bug,  a 
marvel  of  beauty,  elegance,  over-refinement  and  also  of  icy 
chilliness.  Some  rare  species  of  her  kind  still  thrive.  She 
is  haughty,  consumed  by  an  unbridled  passion  for  ruling, 
and  a  total  stranger  to  scruples.  To  put  it  briefly,  she  is  the 
superwoman,  towering  on  top  of  her  monumental  pride  high 
above  common  humanity. 

If  she  has  not  invented  snobbishness,  she  has  carried  it 
to  extreme  perfection.  It  is  at  her  instigation  and  behest 
that  the  most  venerable  historical  sites,  the  most  bewitching 
landscapes,  are  profaned  by  the  odiously  vulgar  palace  hotels 
which  she  infests  with  her  silly  gossip,  her  upstart  luxury 
and  her  repugnant  cake-walks,  fox-trots  and  grizzly  steps. 

Such  appears  the  American  Sphinx,  as  she  is  imagined 
by  the  untutored  average  European  nurtured  on  current 
fiction  and  papers ;  and  Mrs  Clara  Ward  seemed  to  answer, 
feature,  this  description  of  the  fine  and  weird  transatlantic 
monster. 

It  is  these  women  who  have  begotten  the  American 
nation  and  Columbian  civilization.  It  i$  they  who  keep 
together  this  powerful  commonwealth.    It  is  they  who  culti- 
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vate  its  human  and  civic  virtues  and  preserve  its  morality 
and  its  ideals.  Obviously,  the  new  fangled  multi-millionaires 
of  New  York  or  Chicago  who  used  to  come  over  to  Europe 
in  search  of  a  coronet  to  put  on  her  vainglorious  head,  does 
not  fall  in  with  this  description.  For  a  good  reason :  because 
she  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  American  woman  who, 
amidst  the  most  strenuous  efforts  and  the  most  cruel  priva- 
tions, has  prepared  for  her  country  the  most  resplendent 
future.  She  is  not  the  typical  American;  she  is  a  hot-bed 
plant  of  Manhattan  Island.  She  is  an  artificial  product  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  Her  evolution  diverges  from  the  lines  of  the 
natural  development  of  her  nation.  She  brings  to  Europe 
only  her  dollars  but  not  her  heritage  of  Americanism. 

PARTING  OF  WAYS  BETWEEN  LUXURY  AND  BARE  NECESSITIES 

In  the  course  of  the  world  war  Europe  makes  a  discovery 
which  throws  it  into  astonishment.  Not  one  country  of  this 
part  of  the  world  suffices  itself,  not  one  can  feed  its  inhabi- 
tants. Yet,  everywhere  the  natural  conditions  for  it  are 
given.  From  Iceland  to  Gibraltar,  from  the  North  Cape  to 
Sicily,  from  Archangel  to  the  Aegean  Islands  there  is  no 
degree  of  longitude  and  latitude  of  European  territory  which 
does  not  produce  all  that  is  necessary  to  nourish,  to  keep 
warm,  dry,  and  clean,  human  beings.  History  attests  that 
there  was  a  time  when  everywhere  the  native  population 
found,  or  created,  on  its  own  soil,  everything  the  maintenance 
of  its  existence  required,  and  was  content  with  the  offerings 
of  its  land.  Life  was  perhaps  easier,  more  agreeable,  more 
luxurious  in  one  place  than  in  others,  but  everywhere  it  could 
be  kept  up. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  earth 
everywhere  refuses  the  necessary  to  its  owners.  The  house- 
wife was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  market  or  the  shop  and 
to  purchase  what  she  wanted  without  asking  or  speculating 
about  where  it  came  from.  That  concerned  the  merchant, 
not  the  customer.  At  present,  people  find  out  that  nearly 
all   the   most   common    commodities   were   imported    from 
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abroad,  in  many  cases  from  afar,  and  that  they  must  be 
foregone,  because  international  traffic  and  exchange  of  goods 
have  practically  ceased. 

Has  the  ground  of  Europe  become  unproductive?  No- 
body pretends  that.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that,  thanks  to  the  better  methods  of  cultivation,  to  the 
selection  of  the  seed-grain,  to  the  scientific  manure,  it  yields 
far  more  abundant  crops  than  at  any  prior  epoch.  True, 
agriculture  is  not  yet  independent  of  climate  and  the  freaks 
of  the  weather.  Last  year  the  harvest  was  everywhere  mid- 
dling or  bad.  Moreover,  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  millions 
of  the  most  vigorous  workers  could  not  with  impunity  be 
withdrawn  from  the  European  economy  and  sent  to  the 
trenches.  These  hands  were  badly  missing  in  every  nook 
and  corner  and  their  deficiency  made  itself  necessarily  felt. 
Lack  of  laborers  and  failure  of  crops,  however,  are  no  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  the  want  of  the  most  indispensable 
objects  prevailing  everywhere. 

This  want  is  the  consequence  of  the  method  of  production 
adopted  by  Europe  during  the  last  generations.  No  country 
works  for  itself,  everyone  works  for  foreign  parts.  Each 
country  relies  upon  its  neighbor,  and  expects  of  him  the  satis- 
faction of  its  need. 

I  should  fear  to  become  dull  if  I  were  to  pass  in  review 
every  country.  Suffice  it  to  sum  up  the  condition  of  all  of 
them  in  one  formula :  No  European  country  produces  what 
it  wants,  no  one  wants  what  it  produces.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  triumph  of  economical  theories  which  were 
glorified  by  some  and  violently  opposed  by  others. 

The  conditions  brought  about  by  the  world  war  seem  to 
justify  the  theories  of  the  agrarians.  If  these  had  always 
and  everywhere  been  strictly  applied,  there  would  be  nowhere 
distress  and  hunger  now.  Every  country  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  every  other,  it  would  fully  cover  its  requirements 
at  home,  without  effecting  anything  from  abroad,  and  the 
interruption  of  universal  traffic  would  not  trouble  it. 

Exactly.  Each  of  the  two  economic  theories  is  backed 
by  its  own  view  of  life  and  its  own  logic.     The  theoricians 
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of  interdependence  must  tend  towards  the  establishing  and 
cultivating  of  friendly  relations  between  the  peoples,  towards 
the  avoiding  of  all  ill-humor,  all  misunderstandings,  towards 
the  multiplication  of  points  of  contact,  facilitating  communi- 
cations, opening  wide  the  frontiers,  making  the  stranger 
everywhere  comfortable,  effacing  the  differences  between 
nation  and  nation  to  the  point  of  imperceptibleness. 

The  theoricians  of  agrarianism,  on  the  contrary,  shut  the 
frontiers  hermetically.  They  set  against  every  stranger  a 
defying,  provoking  face,  unless  they  turn  roughly  their  back 
on  him.  If  the  stranger  intends  selling  them  cheaply  what 
they  produce  expensively,  they  impede  it  by  means  of  pro- 
hibitive duties.  If  nature  forces  on  them  some  produce  in 
such  quantities  that  with  the  best  intention  they  cannot  use 
it  up,  they  are  not  proposing  it  as  obliging  traders  to  foreign 
customers,  they  pretend  to  coerce  them  with  the  pistol  on  the 
breast,  to  buy  it  of  them  at  their  own  price  and  in  the  quantity 
and  state  fixed  by  them.  If,  owing  to  the  present  degree  of 
civilization,  they  cannot  resign  themselves  to  do  without 
certain  raw  materials  which  they  must  give  up  the  hope  of 
producing  in  their  own  country,  they  are  not  willing  to  buy 
them  abroad,  but  are  determined  to  conquer  the  region  of 
their  presence,  and  annex  it  to  their  dominions. 

Thus,  we  see  how  cooperation  leads  to  cosmopolitism, 
and  agrarianism  to  nationalism.  One  says :  "  One  good 
turn  deserves  another  " ;  the  other,  "  My  hand  against  every- 
body else's !"  One  acts  on  the  proverb:  "  To  live  and  let 
live  " ;  the  other  on  the  maxim :  "  If  I  be  warm,  let  other 
people  shiver."  The  afterthought  of  one  is  peace,  of  the 
other  war. 

If  at  idyllic  epochs  someone  had  affirmed:  "  Free  trade 
is  synonymous  with  good  will,  equity,  love  of  mankind ;  while 
agrarianism,  protectionism,  and  colonial  expansion  mean 
greed  after  foreign  lands,  lust  of  conquest,  robbing  pro- 
pensity, war  of  all  against  all,  pruriency  of  power,  passion 
for  domination,  he  would  have  been  charged  with  exagger- 
ation, dogmatism,  and  libel.  And  still  he  would  have  been 
right.    Present  events  prove  it. 
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You  see :  logic  is  no  every  day's  fare.  People  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  thoughts  to  the  end.  This  is  regularly 
done  by  mathematics  alone,  and  that  is  why  mathematics  is 
the  queen  of  science,  and  the  triumph  of  understanding. 

FINAL   VICTORY   WILL   BE   DEMOCRACY 

The  sacred  union  which  has  been  solemnly  proclaimed 
in  all  the  belligerent  countries  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  has 
been  pretty  honestly  observed  everywhere.  There  is  no  open 
political  strife.  The  parties  respect  the  covened  truce.  They 
do  not,  however,  entirely  abstain  from  sly  underhand  activ- 
ities destined  to  prepare  more  determined  undertakings  for 
the  day  when  peace  shall  be  restored. 

The  conservatives,  especially,  try  hard,  if  with  innocent 
mien  and  sanctimonious  unction,  to  impress  public  opinion 
with  the  systematic  untiring  affirmation  that  the  thought  of 
the  hour  is  adverse  to  liberalism,  that  a  wave  of  reaction  is 
rolling  over  Europe  and  submerging  it  wholly.  They 
enumerate  complacently  the  symptoms  proving  that  the 
current  turns  away  from  political  radicalism,  freethinking, 
and  revolutionary  principles,  and  rushes  impetuously  towards 
death,  tradition,  authority,  and  intellectual  and  moral  dis- 
cipline. The  churches  are  packed  with  fervent  congrega- 
tions, not  only  of  women  and  children  but  also  of  men  who 
had  forgotten  the  road  to  the  sanctuaries.  Literature  is 
invaded  by  mystics,  bigots,  and  fanatics,  whom  interested 
critics,  followed  by  silly  parrots,  recommend  insistently  to 
snobs  very  conscious  of  their  social  and  political  aims.  It 
would  be  easy  to  adduce  dozens  of  examples  to  bear  out  this 
assertion.  It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  case  of  Paul 
Claudel,  that  unbearable  driveller,  with  the  soul  of  a  monk 
plunged  in  the  routine  of  monastic  exercises  that  medieval 
snuffler  strayed  in  our  century,  who,  in  jellylike,  boneless, 
shapeless  "  free  "  or  "  imagist  "  verses  expresses  feelings — 
I  dare  not  say  ideas — of  an  accomplished  beadle.  His  par- 
tisans raised  him  to  the  pinnacle,  declared  him  to  be  the 
greatest  French  poet  of  the  time,  and  the  flock  of  imbeciles, 
submitting  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hyperbolical  sycophants, 
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repeated  with  upturned  eyes  this  enormity,  not  understanding 
that  they  inflicted  a  deadly  insult  on  French  literature,  the 
glory  of  its  country  and  of  our  epoch. 

The  overflow  of  verse  and  prose  drenched  in  holy  water 
and  scented  with  frankincense  was  accompanied  with  news- 
paper commentaries  trying  hard  to  prove  that  these  writings 
are  the  faithful  expression  of  the  present  state  of  mind  of 
the  European  peoples  who  disavow  with  disgust  their  former 
irreligion,  their  pacifism,  their  anti-militarism,  their  demo- 
cratic mistake,  all  their  revolutionary  heresies  of  which  they 
had  nearly  died.  The  champions  of  conservatism  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  psychology  to  be  aware  that  a  dog- 
matical affirmation,  pronounced  in  an  authoritative  or  even 
dictatorial  tone  and  repeated  with  perseverance  impresses 
decisively  neutral  minds  without  reasoned  and  settled  convic- 
tions, and  they  use  lavishly  this  easy  means  which  is  within 
reach  of  the  first  best  mountebank. 

The  effect  was  not  long  to  appear.  Everywhere  we  hear 
now  repeated  that  Europe  is  in  full  reaction,  and  that  after 
the  war  there  will  begin  a  period  of  reconstruction  of  all  the 
ruins  of  the  past  that  have  been  believed  to  be  abolished  for- 
ever, a  period  analogous  to  that  of  the  Holy  Alliance  which 
followed  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  the  first 
Empire,  only  more  solidly  founded  on  the  convictions  and 
feelings  of  the  peoples,  more  generally  accepted,  and  conse- 
quently more  lasting  and  fruitful  than  that  of  191 5. 

This  prediction  has  turned  into  a  commonplace.  Ac- 
cording to  the  presumptuous  interpreters  of  the  mental 
movement  of  their  contemporaries  the  cycle  of  the  noisy 
bankruptcies  is  now  completing  itself  and  coming  to  a  close. 
It  began  some  twenty  years  ago  with  Brunetiere's  proclaim- 
ing the  insolvency  of  Science.  After  him,  William  James 
declared  the  bankruptcy  of  truth,  vaunting  his  "  pragma- 
tism "  which  is  the  negation  of  all  philosophy  the  object  of 
which  is  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  the  denial  of  truth 
itself.  Then  came  Henry  Bergson  announcing  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  reason  and  human  intelligence,  and  instituting  the 
worship  of  intuition.     Finally,  the  reactionaries  register  the 
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bankruptcy  of  the  principles  of  1789,  of  democracy,  of  the 
emancipation  of  personality,  and  the  remorseful  return  to 
tradition,  to  authority,  to  spiritual,  social,  and  political  hier- 
archies. 

Minds,  in  these  hours,  are  in  Europe  to  such  a  degree 
unsettled  that  every  interpretation  of  their  state  might  seem 
plausible.  The  poor  peoples,  ruined,  bled  almost  to  death, 
intoxicated  with  hatred  and  homicidal  fury,  raving  in  a 
delirium  of  destruction,  ramble  madly.  But  this  fit  of  lunacy 
will  subside  the  day  peace  will  be  reestablished,  and  then  we 
shall  see  what  will  remain  of  all  the  morbidly  confused  ideas 
that  now  best  this  part  of  the  world. 

Militarism  will  not  survive  this  war.  The  barracks  are 
propitious  to  it,  the  trenches  are  deadly  for  it.  In  time  of 
peace  the  engine  of  military  organization  can  grind  his  per- 
sonality, transform  him  into  an  automaton,  compel  him  to 
unreserved  submission  under  the  rules  and  the  superiors  who 
embody  them. 

In  war  the  blind  and  pedantic  discipline  loses  its  power 
over  the  men.  The  character  manifests  itself.  The  auton- 
omy of  the  person  is  restored.  The  soldier  changes  into  the 
warrior,  that  is  to  say,  into  a  being  with  initiative,  with 
individual  effort,  with  independent  and  immediate  decision. 
With  merely  passive  obedience  he  would  not  go  far  under 
fire,  at  the  assault,  in  hand-to-hand  fight.  He  respects  the 
officer  by  reason  of  his  valor  which  promptly  reveals  itself 
in  action,  not  for  the  number  of  his  galloons.  Peril  of  death 
establishes  itself  an  equality  of  which  only  the  superiority  of 
pluck,  of  coolness,  of  presence  of  mind,  in  one  word  of  hero- 
ism emerges.  Those  who  return  from  the  trenches  do  no 
longer  believe  in  hierarchy,  but  only  in  personal  virtue.  They 
laugh  at  rigidly  mechanical  discipline,  but  bow  with  deeper 
respect  before  men  of  duty  and  sacrifices. 

Is  pacifism  dead? 

Poor  reactionaries,  you  will  suffer  the  pain  of  discover- 
ing that  it  will  be  the  faith  of  to-morrow. 

Democracy  been  wiped  out  ? 

To-morrow  it  will  quietly  take  possession  of  the  most 
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aristocratic  societies  that  have  resisted  it  most  furiously,  as 
in  these  years  of  war  every  mobilized  man  will  have  learned 
to  know  his  proper  dignity  and  will  insist  upon  getting  his 
share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  which  are  his 
own  affairs. 

The  dominion  of  the  souls  will  be  restored  to  the  church  ? 

This  is  a  bold  assertion.  Yes,  those  that  have  for  years 
seen  violent  death  near  them,  will  undoubtedly  preserve  a 
certain  contempt  for  material  things,  a  tendency  towards 
idealism.  But  this  idealism  will  reply  to  the  present  state  of 
civilization,  that  is  to  say  it  will  be  neither  superstitous  nor 
mystical. 

The  "  wave  of  reaction  "  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a  symptom 
of  disease.  It  is  a  nightmare  we  will  not  even  remember 
after  the  return  of  death. 


REMEMBRANCE 

By  LOUIS  GINSBERG 


T 


THIS  is  the  corner;  this,  the  street. 
How  quiet  now !    They  used  to  know 
The  laughter  of  her  passing  feet, 
A  little  while  ago. 


They  knew  the  time  I  held  her  near: 
Loveliness  flamed  about  this  place; 

Desires  flared  about  us  here, 
And  lit  her  eager  face. 

O  street  that's  brooding  quietly, 
O  little  dreaming  corner,  you — 

Why  are  you  gazing  so  at  me, 

To  pierce  me  through  and  through  ? 

Why  do  you  look  to  haunt  me  so? 

Why  do  you  want  to  stab  me  yet? 
O,  tell  me,  is  it  that  you  know 

You,  too,  cannot  forget? 


"MY  TYPES"— CAROLYN 

WELLS 

By  PENDENNIS 

A  canner  exceedingly  canny 

One  morning  remarked  to  his  granny: 

"A  canner  can  can 

Anything  that  he  can, 
But  a  canner  can't  can  a  can,  can  he?  " 

EVERY  man  to  his  trade,  say  I,  but  there  are  moments 
in  the  industrious  lives  of  honest  endeavor  when  a 
limerick  of  this  sort  applies  itself  seriously.  If  the 
canner  had  been  canny  enough  he  probably  would  have 
found  a  way  to  can  a  can,  especially  in  these  days  of  camou- 
flage. In  this  case  the  canner  was  not  sufficiently  canny  to 
make  sure  of  his  job.  It  was  not  altogether  his  fault.  When 
a  lady  who  has  written  a  hundred  books,  beautifully  bound, 
waves  her  hand  over  the  special  book  shelf  in  which  they  are 
kept  and  insists  that  they  have  no  types  taken  from  life, 
what's  to  be  done?  If  a  man  had  said  that,  well,  you  know 
how  men  settle  their  little  disputes,  but  a  lady  whose  ver- 
satility alone  would  give  her  an  advantage  over  the  agility 
of  an  athlete,  leaves  one  so  helpless. 

She  was  told  that  she  ought  to  have  types,  that  it  was 
absurd  for  a  successful  author  to  be  without  them,  in  fact, 
it  was  explained  to  her  that  the  thing  had  never  been  done, 
that  it  wasn't  literary  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  that,  in 
short  no  lady  would  write  books  without  real  types.  It  was 
rather  strong  talk,  to  be  sure,  but  the  case  was  urgent.  A 
whole  generation  of  nice,  quiet,  tidy  little  girls  all  over  the 
country  had  been  reading  those  girl  series  with. some  cer- 
tainty that  they  were  really  true  stories  of  a  really  true  little 
girl.  For  fifteen  years  the  "  Patty  "  series  have  been  pub- 
lished, a  new  period  in  Patty's  life  being  developed  in  every 
book,  and  yet  in  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  she  had  never 
existed.  Not  only  that,  but  the  author  had  never  seen  any 
girl  like  her.    Not  a  single  one  of  the  little  girls  in  these  most 
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successful  books  by  Carolyn  Wells  had  she  known  personally. 
She  just  made  them  up,  every  blessed  one  of  them.  They 
had  no  more  real  existence  than  Gelett  Burgess's  "  Purple 
Cow."    You  remember  her,  of  course: 

"I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 
I  never  hope  to  see  one: 
But  I  can  tell  you  anyhow, 
I'd  rather  see  than  be  one" 

I  quote  this  famous  verse  of  Gelett  Burgess  because  it 
expresses  Miss  Wells'  feelings  towards  her  types.  Quite 
shamelessly  she  insisted  that  she  had  never  used  a  type  in 
any  of  her  books.  People  didn't  mean  anything  at  all  in  her 
busy  life.  Her  friends,  she  admitted,  are  chiefly  authors 
who  are  equally  careless,  persons  like  Oliver  Herford,  for 
instance.  She  likes  to  read  the  magazines  because  one  can 
find  something  in  them  by  Robert  W.  Chambers  to  amuse 
one  or  by  Rupert  Hughes  to  amaze  one.  Neither  of  them 
impressed  her  with  their  sincerity  to  types,  they  didn't  even 
occupy  her  mind,  they  just  dropped  in  on  her  idle  moments 
and  went  away  again. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  impressionist  about  Carolyn 
Wells.  No  occult  mist  of  vision,  no  oriental  love  of  lotus 
diet,  no  dead  past  or  indiscreet  present,  threatens  her  indus- 
trious authorship.  She  is  a  tall,  sensible,  energetic  woman 
whose  insatiable  sense  of  humor  dominates  her  thought.  She 
works  at  her  typewriter  till  lunch  time  every  day,  and  when 
put  to  it  can  dash  off  a  "  movie  "  on  Sunday  for  a  thousand 
dollars.  Not  every  Sunday,  but  it  happened  once,  and  she 
expects  it  will  happen  again.  Her  afternoons  are  spent  at 
bridge  whist,  or  some  other  play.  Between  times  she  writes 
other  things  because  the  publishers  ask  her  to.  She  has 
written  numerous  anthologies,  a  "  Nonsense  Anthology,"  a 
"  Parody  Anthology,"  a  "  Whimsy  Anthology,"  a  "  Satire 
Anthology."  She  gave  us  "  Fluffy  Ruffles,"  the  "  Marjory 
Books,"  the  "  Patty  Books,"  the  "  Lover's  Baedeker,"  and 
innumerable  detective  tales,  "  A  Chain  of  Evidence,"  f  The 
Clues,"  and  other  mystery  stories.    Then  she  has  filled  many 
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scrap  books  with  humorous  verse,  essays  and  contributions 
to  the  magazines.  There's  a  lot  more  about  her  in  that 
human  dictionary  of  "  Who's  Who."  No  one  has  dared  to 
compile  a  volume  devoted  to  the  solemn  task  of  telling  us 
"  What's  What,"  by  the  way,  which  we  are  sadly  in  need  of 
when  it  comes  to  explaining  how  a  lady  can  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  authors  of  American  girl  types  without 
knowing  any  of  them.  But  "  A  canner  can  can  anything  that 
he  can,"  and  therefore  how  Carolyn  Wells  does  it  becomes 
revealing. 

"  I  am  a  very  simple  sort  of  person,  I  lack  genius,"  said 
Miss  Wells.  "  In  spite  of  this  I  am  a  member  of  the  Author's 
League  and  I  have  written  book-shelves  full  of  books.  I 
simply  can't  tell  you  how  I  did  it  in  a  way  that  would  be 
interesting ;  that  is,  not  in  a  way  you  might  expect  me  to  do. 
Only  in  one  tradition  can  I  fulfill  your  expectation.  I  became 
an  author  because  my  father  lost  his  money,  because  I  wanted 
to  keep  this  little  old  homestead  where  I  was  born  for  my 
little  mother  and  myself.  No,  I  had  never  written  anything 
before,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  I  would  be  able  to  sell 
what  I  did  write.  My  first  story  was  published  in  the  St. 
Nicholas,  it  was  the  "  Betty  "  series.  It  didn't  give  me  the 
slightest  trouble.  I  happened  to  get  hold  of  a  perfectly  neu- 
tral stenographer,  and  I  found  that  I  could  talk  to  her  with- 
out exciting  her  at  all,  and  she  wouldn't  talk  back.  That  is 
how  I  first  began  my  work  as  an  author.  I  just  sat  com- 
fortably in  an  armchair  and  talked  to  her,  and  she  wrote  it 
down,  and  the  publishers  printed  it,  and  I  got  money  from 
it  to  pay  her  salary,  with  something  left  over  for  myself. 
When  she  left  I  tried  several  others,  but  they  would  become 
interested  in  what  I  was  talking  about  and  I  couldn't  do 
anything  with  them.  I  believe  that  many  a  stenographer  has 
made  a  great  author,  and  many  a  stenographer  has  spoiled 
a  good  author.  I  decided  to  take  my  own  chances,  so  now  I 
sit  down  humbly  at  my  typewriter  and  just  run  off  three 
thousand  words  between  breakfast  and  luncheon.  I  really 
don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  write  when  I  sit  down  at  my 
machine,  but  somehow  it  comes  out  all  right.    No,  I  am  not 
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inspired  by  anything  or  anybody.  I  just  know  that  eleven 
typewritten  pages  makes  a  chapter,  and  I  know  that  when  I 
have  written  so  many  chapters  I  have  a  book." 

It  all  seems  horribly  prosaic,  this  confession  of  author- 
ship so  frankly  made.  How  could  she  know  what  little  girls 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old  would  like  to  read  unless  she 
had  studied  them,  had  them  around  her,  talked  with  them, 
confided  in  them  ? 

"  I  receive  hundreds  of  letters  from  my  little  girl  read- 
ers," she  resumed,  "  asking  me  if  Patty  is  going  to  get  mar- 
ried, when  she  is  going  to  get  married,  and  what  she  is  going 
to  wear.  I  always  make  it  a  point  to  answer  a  letter.  I  am 
nothing  if  not  efficient.  If  Patty  marries  I  shall  lose  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  a  costly  thing  to  an  author  to  marry  off  a  girl 
like  Patty.  So  you  see  I  am  neither  a  novelist,  a  genius,  or 
an  artistic  person  of  any  sort.  If  I  were  really  artistic,  I 
should  have  spent  several  years  studying  a  girl  like  Patty 
before  I  wrote  a  line  about  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  never 
met  anyone  like  her.  I  am  not  very  fond  of  children ;  I  don't 
know  any  of  them,  excepting  my  little  niece,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  write  about  her. 

"  How  did  I  find  out  what  little  girls  like  ?  That  isn't 
so  very  difficult  if  you  have  ever  been  a  little  girl  yourself. 
Of  course  you  were  once  a  little  boy,  and  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I  don't  know  anything  about  boys,  so  I  never 
write  about  them.  I  suppose  I  started  to  write  about  little 
girls  because  it  was  a  good  field  for  a  writer.  And  the  suc- 
cess of  my  first  story  brought  me  many  requests  from  pub- 
lishers to  continue  that  form  of  writing.  No,  I  have  no 
weaknesses  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  write  because  it  pays,  and 
I  am  never  particularly  interested  in  reading  the  stories  I 
write.  I  never  make  any  corrections  after  I  have  written  a 
story.  I  did  so  once  or  twice,  and  the  corrections  spoiled  the 
story.  You  see,  I  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  make  my 
young  girl  heroines  talk  cleverly.  Their  repartee  is  just  one 
stage  removed  from  the  nursery,  so  it  is  really  no  great 
strain  to  keep  on  pounding  the  typewriter  until  I  am  tired. 
'  As  to  plots,  I  reserve  those  for  my  detective  stories.    I 
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consider  a  good  detective  story  as  the  most  interesting  form 
of  writing.  It  usually  makes  an  excellent  movie  also,  so  the 
revenue  doubles  itself.  Yes,  I  do  think  of  the  revenue  when 
I  am  writing.  Every  typewritten  page  represents  so  many 
dollars  to  me,  and  I  never  make  a  chapter  over  eleven  type- 
written pages,  which  is  about  three  thousand  words. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  detective  was  pointed 
out  to  me  the  other  day,  and  it  made  me  shiver  to  look  at  him. 
In  all  my  detective  stories  I  have  never  drawn  a  detective 
from  a  real  character.  My  acquaintance  with  criminals  has 
been  entirely  neglected.  I  deal  with  murder  because  it  is  the 
most  interesting  form  of  crime.  I  never  saw  a  murder  com- 
mitted, I  never  knew  a  murderer,  and  I  do  not  take  my  plots 
from  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  there  are  three  or  four  kinds  of  murder — stabbing, 
strangling,  poison,  or  the  blackjack.  I  use  these  four  degrees 
of  murder  in  rotation  for  each  of  my  detective  stories.  On 
the  first  page  of  my  story  I  write  murder,  on  my  last  page  I 
tell  how  it  was  done.  The  design  of  a  detective  story  is  mys- 
tery. I  love  mystery,  though  I  am  by  no  means  a  mysterious 
woman.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  occult,  the  psychic,  the 
spiritualistic  in  detective  stories.  Zangwill  said  that  the  best 
detective  story  was  one  where  the  crime  occurs  in  a  sealed 
room,  where  no  one  could  enter  or  leave.  He  wrote  such  a 
story  and  it  was  a  great  story.  There  are  no  types  in  my 
detective  stories  either.  The  job  of  writing  a  detective  story 
is  merely  to  sustain  the  mystery.  Of  course  before  I  write 
the  story  I  have  hit  upon  a  solution  of  the  crime,  which  I  try 
my  utmost  to  hide  from  the  reader. 

"  My  favorite  authors  are  Edith  Wharton,  William 
Dean  Howells  and  Brander  Matthews.  I  would  rather  read 
Gelett  Burgess  or  Oliver  Herford  than  Mark  Twain.  I  like 
all  English  humor,  and  some  American  wit.  I  live  a  per- 
fectly blameless  life.  Three  days  in  Rahway,  New  Jersey, 
and  three  days  in  a  hotel  in  New  York.  I  keep  different 
clothes  in  the  two  places,  my  best  in  New  York,  of  course. 
I  was  born  here  in  Rahway,  in  this  old  homestead,  which  I 
keep  for  my  dear  mother.    I  am  not  at  all  fussy,  when  I  cross 
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the  room  and  there  are  two  things  to  pick  up,  I  pick  them 
up  at  the  same  time ;  I  do  not  cross  the  room  twice.  I  know 
exactly  what  I  am  going  to  do  before  I  do  it. 

'  I  have  always  gotten  orders  ahead  for  books.  I  have 
a  contract  with  one  publisher  to  write  so  many  books  in  three 
years.  I  have  another  contract  with  another  publisher  to 
write  so  many  books  in  five  years.  I  am  thoroughly  booked 
up,  as  you  can  see.  When  I  write  articles  or  verses,  I  make 
out  little  cards  with  the  name  of  the  article  on  it.  If  it  comes, 
back  from  the  editor  I  put  a  pencil  mark  through  it;  if  it  is 
sold  I  put  a  pen  and  ink  mark  through  it.  Fortunately  there 
are  very  few  pencil  marks. 

1  My  habits  are  simple.  I  rise  at  ten  in  the  morning,  I 
write  till  lunch  time,  and  I  never  think  about  writing  the  rest 
of  the  day.  I  either  play  bridge  whist,  go  to  the  theatre, 
motor  and  dine  out.  I  have  a  host  of  friends  because  I  am 
friendly  by  disposition.  I  have  only  one  great  fault  as  an 
author,  I  have  no  types." 

Carolyn  Wells  has  not  done  herself  complete  justice  in 
this  interview.  She  has  omitted  or  declined  to  say  that  her 
girl  books  are  the  most  fascinating  and  entertaining  form  of 
literature  for  young  girls  in  America,  and  that  her  detective 
stories  are  the  best  mystery  yarns  on  the  market.  She  has 
also  omitted  to  refer  to  the  very  valuable  and  brilliant  anthol- 
ogies of  humor  which  she  has  compiled.  These  are  important 
contributions  to  the  history  of  American  authors.  She  has  a 
whimsical,  fertile,  delightful  originality  of  humor,  which  has 
been  expressed  in  so  many  ways.  It  is  hard  to  forgive  her 
for  being  without  types. 


MAKING  MAN  POWER 

By  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL 

IT  may  be  said  that  life  is  now  so  various  that  the  old 
maxims  fail.  This  is  true,  and  as  the  times  will  not 
adapt  themselves  to  us,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
times.  Varied  observations  and  as  much  reflection  as  you 
can  indulge  in,  gives  you  best  the  measure  of  men  and  things, 
and  prevents  any  one  man  or  thing  from  bulking  too  large, 
as  compared  with  others.  Your  mental  pictures  must  not  be 
all  foreground.  Y7ou  must  get  all  subjects  into  proper  per- 
spective, see  their  relative  value,  and  not  be  like  a  man  who 
has  eaten  too  much  food  and  sees  in  his  dreams  and  night- 
mare an  object  the  size  of  a  pea  that  grows  so  big  that  it 
oppresses  his  eyes,  looms  gigantic  just  in  front  of  his  nose, 
and  weighs  upon  his  chest.  You  must  not  be  smothered  with 
insignificance.  Let  not  one  detail  swallow  up  your  general 
view.  What  a  nuisance  would  you  be  to  any  society  if  you 
only  repeated  at  second  hand  the  thoughts  and  manners  of 
another.  An  echo  may  be  fair  enough  to  listen  to  for  a  while, 
however  grotesque  the  repetition,  but  a  second-hand  echo  is 
only  tolerable  when  it  dies  among  very  distant  mountains. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  equipment  and  outfit 
for  life  more  useful  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  own 
tongue.  To  write  in  that  language  which  is  the  dominant 
speech  of  about  350  millions  of  people,  to  write  it  so  that  you 
can  not  only  express  yourself  with  ease  and  elegance,  but 
command  attention,  is  a  sure  means  of  success.  It  is  aston- 
ishing, considering  the  number  of  those  who  use  English, 
how  few  are  the  writers  whose  name  is  known  beyond  the 
nearest  book-stall.  And  yet  in  romance  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  English  writers  are  better  than  are  those  of  most  of 
the  nations.  But  it  is  not  to  bid  you  hope  to  catch  the  ear  of 
the  millions  that  I  ask  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  cultivate  good 
writing.  Hugh  Miller,  a  Scots  stone  mason,  Carlyle,  a  Scots 
schoolmaster,  and  many  others,  who  in  their  youth  may  not 
have  known  how  to  use  "  will  "  and  "  shall  "  and  may  have 
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been  as  full  of  provincialisms  as  a  thistle  of  spikes,  blossomed 
into  the  "  glossy  purple  that  outreddens  all  luxurious  garden 
roses  "  of  imperial  speech. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  At  all  events  do  not  let  hurry 
drive  you.  In  military  art,  in  the  inculcation  of  the  power 
of  conquest,  in  the  very  passion  of  attack  in  warfare,  you 
may  see  how  the  soldier  is  trained  to  husband  his  strength, 
for  the  decisive  moment.  The  swinging  together  of  troops, 
the  acting  together  in  unison  derived  from  training,  is  the 
key  to  victory.  And  just  as  the  severe  discipline  of  the 
parade  ground  and  field  of  exercise  is  good  to  give  steadiness 
and  unison  of  movement  in  attack,  so  let  ordinary  habits 
be  the  parade  ground  on  which  you  can  guard  against  being 
unduly  hurried  in  the  day  of  emergency.  Train  the  mind 
to  act  with  order,  and  method,  and  you  will  not  be  "  flus- 
tered "  and  lose  your  head,  as  the  phrase  goes,  when  you  have 
to  act  quickly.  The  man  who  is  always  in  a  hurry  is  the 
man  who  is  easiest  "  put  out "  and  useless  when  an  unseen 
emergency  occurs. 

All  slovenliness  in  words  may  have  been  corrected  by 
the  scribe  of  old  who  wrote  on  wax  with  his  stylet,  just  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  now  often  charitably  corrects  an  ill-con- 
structed sentence  in  a  speech.  But  reporters  and  others 
ready  and  willing  to  set  us  straight  cannot  always  be  at 
hand.  We  must  trust  ourselves  to  do  nothing  carelessly. 
One  of  the  best  weapons  of  defense  against  this  is  neatness 
in  dress  and  habits.  If  you  watch  a  man  when  he  is  alone 
at  a  railway  restaurant,  at  a  reading  room,  or  at  any  out-of- 
door  pastime,  and  see  him  bolting  his  food,  or  with  clothes 
awry,  or  hitting  wildly  at  a  ball,  be  sure  that  fellow  wants 
taking  in  hand,  first  by  others,  but  principally  by  himself. 

Don't  believe  so  much  in  a  man  who  points  only  to  the 
skies,  refusing  to  let  you  look  at  the  Heaven's  reflection  in 
the  earthly  waters  below  them.  Such  a  man  may  think  him- 
self a  sacred  monitor,  but  he  is  only  a  second-hand  humbug. 
Learn  from  men  who  look  at  you  as  you  are,  in  the  flesh, 
earthly,  for  they  will  seek  not  unsuccessfully  to  turn  your 
aptitudes  to  beatitudes.     Some  would  seem  to  think  that 
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God's  spirit  in  man  and  the  church  are  not  one  and  the  same, 
but  different  and  opposed.  Evil  may  be  as  inherent  in  our 
nature  as  good;  but  to  assume  that  we  are  evil  is  a  wanton 
imputation  only  to  be  met  with  the  old  motto  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense." 

So  in  dealing  with  events  and  with  men.  Face  them, 
don't  be  afraid  of  them,  and  then  only  after  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  them  will  you  know  if  they  are  or  are  not 
to  be  overcome,  or  passed,  or  managed  by  your  powers. 
Sometimes  there  will  be  failure,  but  the  failures  will  bear  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  successes.  Be  single  in  one  lofty 
aim,  be  double  in  your  mental  outfit.  Take  a  spare  horse  for 
life's  journey.  Short  as  that  journey  is,  it  is  long  enough  to 
tire  out  your  mental  mount  if  you  have  but  one.  Teach  your 
mind  to  turn  from  any  too  absorbing  subject,  and  take  up 
another  for  a  time.  By  strong  will,  and  above  all,  by  prac- 
tice, this  can  be  done ;  and  it  will  save  you  if  you  are  a  hard 
worker  from  the  madness  that  does  not  come  alone  from 
love,  or  money-making,  but  from  all  unsettlement  of  mind 
that  is  often  produced  by  thought  settling  on  one  idea  alone. 
Be  various,  not  monotonous  in  idea.  Take  up  some  task 
suited  to  your  taste  in  a  profession,  and  let  that  profession  be 
your  main  object,  but  have  also  an  undercurrent  setting  an- 
other way,  not  disturbing  the  first,  but  on  another  level,  pre- 
serving a  separate  stream.  So  will  you  be  able  to  dive  into 
one  or  other  as  you  require  a  different  temperature  for 
your  bath  of  reason.  Above  all  things  do  not  let  the  more 
social  or  trivial  or  even  necessary  ties  of  everyday  existence 
absorb  entirely  your  time.  Keep  some  of  the  precious  min- 
utes of  each  day  of  your  brief  life  for  the  purposes  you  set 
before  you  of  building  up  something  that  you  can  look  back 
upon  in  the  evening  of  your  days  as  marking  your  course 
as  not  useless  or  wholly  insignificant.  In  holding  fast  to  the 
higher  things,  in  the  sure  refuge  of  lofty  thought,  you  will 
have  a  means  of  avoiding  misery  when  unsuccessful.  Indeed 
each  one  ought  to  have  in  life  not  only  these  higher  aspira- 
tions which  will  be  unfailing  comfort  in  adversity,  but  also 
"  a  second  string  to  your  bow,"  "  another  arrow  in  your 
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quiver,"  in  your  usual  and  common  everyday  pursuits.  Lead 
in  this  respect  a  double  life.  Have  some  pursuit,  follow  some 
taste,  that  cannot  be  hurt  and  extinguished  by  the  cloud  of 
sorrow  or  disappointment  that  may  meet  you  in  business  or 
other  relations.  Let  this  double  life  give  your  mind  an 
alternative  pursuit,  and  devote  as  much  time  as  you  can  spare 
to  it.  It  will  brace  your  mind  for  your  professional  labour, 
for  relaxation  is  in  itself  a  bracing  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
No  one  can  endure  the  drag  of  one  strain  of  trying  thought 
for  long  without  a  diminution  of  mental  energy.  By  wander- 
ing into  some  other  field  of  thought,  your  nerve  and  brain 
will  be  refreshed,  and  if  you  can  in  such  excursions  keep  to 
the  airy  highlands  or  open  fields  of  an  entrancing  occupation, 
your  steps  will  be  the  firmer  when  you  return  to  narrow  and 
darksome  ways  of  other  labours.  So  lead  in  this  sense  a 
double  life,  in  that  you  may  rest  yourself  on  some  other 
support  that  cannot  fail  you. 

What  is  there  that  is  so  enduring,  that  mental  shock 
shall  not  harm  it,  you  may  ask?  There  is  not  one  such  last- 
ing aid  and  comfort,  but  many.  For  some  this  abiding  joy 
may  be  found  where  Art  leads  her  votaries  onward,  and  ever 
on,  to  take  delight  in  new  forms  of  loveliness ;  teaching  them 
as  they  fervently  pursue  her,  how  to  attain  nearer  and  nearer 
to  that  perfection  of  which  even  nature  herself  shows  only 
broken  parts.  To  others  happiness  may  last  in  the  ever  new 
and  captivating  search  into  the  mysticism  of  that  nature  her- 
self. To  explore  the  methods  of  creation,  and  trace  the  chain 
of  life  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  of  the  creatures  that 
are  alive  now  in  earth,  or  air,  or  sea,  or  have  lived  where 
we  now  exist,  their  bones  and  even  their  outward  shapes  pre- 
served in  the  truth-telling  rocks ;  to  summon  before  our  eyes 
the  scenes  of  a  world  enjoyed  as  we  enjoy  our  own,  long 
before  man  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  Artificer, 
is  in  itself  a  wondrous  pleasure.  Others  may  prefer  to  lighten 
their  labours  by  weaving  for  themselves  the  webs  of  fancy 
and  romance.  They  may  develop  that  happiness  they  knew 
as  children  in  listening  to  the  tales  of  fairyland,  and  the 
exploits  of  elfin  knights  and  lady  sprites  dwelling  in  the  hoi- 
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lows  of  the  blossoms  and  sipping  honeydew.  They  may  even 
make  their  fortune  by  clever  plays  showing  the  follies  in 
crises  of  actual  life  on  the  dramatic  stage,  or  exhibit  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  in  the  weaving  of  verse.  They  may 
do  much  if  they  aspire  to  do  little  at  a  time,  and  by  making 
the  pen,  or  the  chemist's  laboratory,  or  the  painter's  studio 
their  charm  against  melancholy  in  the  hours  that  they  can 
spare,  they  will  be  leading  that  double  life  of  which  I  speak, 
arid  which  I  commend  to  you  as  a  wise  division  of  your 
thought  in  that  lower  plane  of  existence  it  is  our  duty  as  well 
as  our  inevitable  fate  to  tread  here.  We  can  thus  in  freedom 
from  mental  weakness  place  our  hopes  on  that  higher  plane 
of  thought  which  is  not  so  much  a  mental  exercise,  as  a  call- 
ing forth  of  that  faith  without  which  life  is  emptiness — faith 
that  in  all  we  do,  we  may  gain  the  reward  that  He  alone  can 
give,  from  Whom  all  things  are,  and  in  Whom  all  things 
move  and  have  their  being. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WOULD  NOT 
GO  TO  WAR 

By  GLENN  WARD  DRESBACH 

THE  man  who  would  not  go  to  war  was  young. 
His  strength  was  known  through  all  the  neighbor- 
ing farms — 
And  yet,  he  would  not  heed  his  Nation's  call. 
He  worked  upon  the  farm  that  was  the  pride 
Of  that  locality.    He  told  each  one 
That  spoke  of  war  that  he  would  keep  his  place 
Till  he  was  forced  to  go.     When  work  was  done 
He  roamed  about  the  farm,  and  in  his  eyes 
Was  love  of  rich  land  and  its  fruitfulness. 
And  still  he  did  not  seem  to  love  the  Flag 
That  had  made  sure  his  young  prosperity. 
He  sat  at  night  and  thought  of  level  fields, 
Of  grain  that  turned  to  gold  beneath  the  sun, 
While  other  men  went  forth  to  fight  and  die. 
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His  father,  who  had  faced  a  firing-line, 
Was  half  ashamed  of  him.    He  told  his  son : 
"  Your  younger  brother  can  stay  here  and  help 
Upon  the  farm.     Even  your  sister  knows 
Enough  to  help  me  well  enough  that  you 
Can  go  to  war,  and  still  the  farm  will  be 
As  good  as  ever." 

But  the  son  replied,  "  I  love  this  land." 
"  But  not  enough  to  fight  for  it,"  his  father  shouted  angrily. 

The  man  who  would  not  go  to  war  was  tired. 

Early  he  went  to  bed,  and  thought  awhile 

Of  crops  he  planted;  then  in  troubled  sleep 

War  came  to  him.    In  dreams  he  saw  a  host 

Of  strangers  on  the  sky-line.    Rifles  cracked 

And  red  death  fell  on  his  beloved  fields. 

Land  that  his  father  gained  from  wilderness 

Was  plowed  with  shells.    And  in  his  dream  he  saw 

His  father,  with  his  gray  head  bared  to  Death, 

Stand  on  his  door-step  with  his  Country's  flag 

Waving  defiance.    Then  his  father  fell 

And  the  flag  fell  across  his  silent  breast. 

The  house  leaped  into  flame.    His  sister  rushed 

Out  of  the  door  and  raised  the  flag  again. 

She  fell  and  over  her  the  flag.    He  saw 

A  flash  of  fire  from  the  doorway.    There 

His  brother  stood,  firing  as  steadily 

As  those  who  faced  him.    From  behind  him  came 

His  mother — and  again  the  flag  was  raised.     .     .     . 

And  madly  in  the  dream  he  broke  the  chains 
That  seemed  to  hold  him  and  cried  out  in  sleep 
A  battle-cry  that  echoed  through  the  house. 

His  brother  wakened  and  called  out  to  him : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?  "    "  Go  to  sleep," 

He  answered  him,  "  I'll  tell  you  in  the  morning." 

And  in  the  morning  he  left  for  the  town, 
With  fire  in  his  eyes,  to  volunteer. 


THE  PAVILION  OF 
SAINT  MERCI 

By  MARY  HEATON  VORSE 

[A  Short-Story] 

Note:  The  recent  policy  of  The  FORUM  has  been  to  present  at  least  one 
strong  piece  of  fiction  in  each  issue.  The  following  powerful  story  is  in  line 
with  this  policy.  Stories  by  Achmed  Abdullah,  Sax  Rohmer,  and  prominent 
authors  will  follow. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Trevor  told  the  old  woman  in  the  con- 
cierge's lodge  that  they  had  come  to  look  at  the 
Pavilion  of  Saint  Merci,  she  stared  at  her  without 
speaking.      Her    frightened   glance   traveled    from    Emily 
Trevor  to  Eileen  and  on  to  Geoffrey  Morrow. 

Her  face  already  pale  turned  to  ashen  color;  terror 
seemed  to  have  engulfed  her. 

The  Trevors  had  come  for  no  more  sinister  purpose 
than  finding  a  house  in  a  secluded  quarter,  and  the  Pavilion 
de  Saint  Merci  in  the  garden  behind  the  old  Hotel  de  Saint 
Merci  in  the  still  and  ancient  quarter  back  of  the  Pantheon 
seemed  to  speak  to  them  of  shelter  and  of  peace. 

Suddenly  the  old  woman  broke  the  silence  and  her  voice 
had  the  terror  of  a  frightened  seagull. 

"Who  told  you  the  Pavilion  was  for  rent?  "  she  shril- 
led, "  Was  it  Guyon  the  agent  who  told  you  that?  "  The  two 
women  shrank  back  while  Geoffrey  Morrow  answered: 

"  Certainly,  why  not?  " 

Here  the  old  woman  burst  into  a  shrill  fit  of  unpleasant 
laughter.  She  checked  herself  in  the  middle  of  it  and  said 
soberly  and  earnestly : 

"  Guyon  had  no  right  to  tell  you  that.  If  he  wished  to  tell 
you  anything  he  should  have  told  you  what  I  told  him.  What 
that  was  I  can't  tell  you.  I  told  it  to  Guyon — that  was 
enough." 

She  saw  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  women,  and  sud- 
denly gained  control  of  herself. 

"  Madame  forgive  the  vagaries  of  an  old  woman.    I  am 
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not  mad,  I  assure  you,  but  the  Pavilion  has  remained  un- 
rented  for  so  long — that  surprise  seized  me." 

"  Why  has  no  one  rented  it?  "  asked  Geoffrey.  The  old 
woman  was  silent  a  moment.  It  seemed  as  though  she  had 
entered  into  some  fastness  of  her  own  spirit,  as  though  she 
were  debating  some  important  problem.  Then  she  replied 
steadily : 

"  The  quarter  is  remote,  and  there  is  but  room  for  two 
people  in  the  Pavilion." 

'  It  is  what  my  daughter  and  myself  want — a  small 
place,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor. 

"  Your  daughter — "  cried  the  old  woman.  "  Madam- 
oiselle  is  your  daughter! " 

The  two  women  smiled ;  it  was  familiar  ground  for  them 
and  it  had  ceased  to  interest  them  that  they  were  perpetually 
supposed  to  be  sisters.  Again  the  old  woman's  gaze  traveled 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  though  she  were  debating  some 
deep  problem,  and  suddenly  she  rose  to  her  feet  with  an  un- 
expected briskness. 

"  Allons !  "  she  said,  and  it  was  as  though  she  had  made 
some  momentous  decision.  She  took  her  keys  from  an  ancient 
secretary,  smoothed  her  apron  and  preceded  them  into  the 
garden. 

A  light  mist  shrouded  the  tops  of  the  trees,  whose  trunks 
stood  out  green  against  the  walls,  which  were  gray  where 
they  were  not  laden  with  ancient  ivy.  Now  and  then  a  golden 
leaf  floated  down  as  gently  as  a  dying  moth. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  garden  stood  the  Pavilion  de  Saint 
Merci  as  though  it  had  shrunk  away  as  far  as  it  could  from 
the  great  and  stern  building  which  shut  it  off  from  the  street. 
Among  the  ancient  and  moss-grown  trees  it  had  almost  an 
air  of  frivolity,  for  the  Hotel  de  Saint  Merci  presented  to  the 
world  a  grim  facade.  It  spoke  of  the  fighting  age,  an  age 
full  of  obligations  to  the  Church  and  the  State  and  the 
Family,  while  the  Pavilion,  though  ancient  and  faded, 
seemed  to  embody  the  whim  of  youth.  Close  beside  the 
Pavilion  was  a  discreet  and  inconspicuous  door  which  led  to 
the  side  street.    Plainly  this  door  existed  for  the  convenience 
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of  those  who  occupied  the  Pavilion,  so  that  they  might  pass 
in  and  out  unnoticed  by  the  concierge  of  the  hotel.  The 
concierge  noticed  that  Geoffrey's  eyes  were  on  it  and  she 
said  hastily : 

"  That  door  has  not  been  used  for  many  years,  not  since 
my  grandfather's  time.  This  door  in  the  garden  was  left 
open  the  morning  that  young  Edouard  de  Saint  Merci  was 
found  on  the  floor  of  the  Pavilion  stabbed  to  death;  since 
then  the  door  has  been  closed  firmly  with  bolts."  And  so 
curious  was  her  way  of  saying  this,  so  contemporaneous  did 
she  make  it  seem,  that  the  two  women  looked  at  one  another 
with  something  like  apprehension — it  seemed  that  only 
yesterday  Edouard  de  Saint  Merci  might  have  been  found 
dead  within  the  Pavilion. 

"  Yes,  yes !  "  went  on  the  old  woman,  her  troubled  face 
darkening  still  further,  "  since  that  day  the  door  to  the  gar- 
den has  been  bolted,  and  bolted  it  shall  stay !  Trouble  always 
went  in  that  door  and  trouble  came  out  of  it." 

She  fumbled  with  the  key  and  threw  the  door  wide  open. 

'  Enter  to  the  Pavilion  de  Saint  Merci !  Mesdames  and 
Monsieur,"  she  said.  "  No  woman  but  myself  has  crossed 
this  threshold  for  twenty-five  years,"  and  then,  as  though 
talking  to  herself,  she  nodded  her  head :  "  Yes,  yes,  twenty- 
five  years !    Yes,  yes !  " 

From  the  ante-chamber  they  walked  into  the  salon.  The 
pale  October  sun  shot  a  ray  more  silver  than  gold  through 
the  windows.  The  room  itself  seemed  bathed  in  sunlight 
with  the  gilt  of  its  mirrors  and  the  yellow  of  its  upholstery. 
Its  furnishings  were  of  the  time  of  Napoleon  and  not  the 
smallest  object  had  been  added  since  then.  Its  air  of  gaiety 
dispelled  completely  the  discomfort  of  the  scene.  The  old 
woman  had  recovered  her  serenity  and  prattled  in  homely 
fashion  about  the  convenience  of  the  place. 

In  spite  of  its  threadbare  aspect  it  had  a  curious  air  of 
recent  occupancy;  one  was  surprised  not  to  see  any  vestige 
about  of  those  who  lived  there.  One  expected  a  bit  of  needle- 
work, a  book  turned  upside  down,  roses  fading.  So  definite 
was  this  that  it  brought  from  Mrs.  Trevor  the  exclamation : 
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"  Why,  how  extraordinary!  The  room  only  needs  a  fire 
lit  to  have  a  heart  already." 

*  I  keep  it  tended  and  aired,"  the  old  woman  explained. 
And  when  Eileen  said  to  her : 

'  It  seems  as  if  those  who  lived  here  might  return  at  any 
moment,"  she  replied: 

"Perhaps  they  do.  Who  knows?  I  keep  it  in  readi- 
ness." She  turned  and  faced  them.  '  Pardon,  Mesdames, 
Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  you  must  have  thought  my  conduct 
more  than  strange,  but  as  you  asked  for  the  Pavilion  a  flood 
of  memories  came  over  me — the  memory  of  Monsieur  Julien 
v/ho  brooded  so  many  years  here,  and  of  Madame  Paul  and 
of  all  those  in  this  family  whom  I  have  served — that  it  has 
unnerved  me.  My  father  and  my  grandfather  before  me 
served  the  Saint  Mercis,  and  you  and  your  daughter  in  some 
way  reminded  me  of  the  ladies  whom  I  knew  so  well.  I  am 
an  old  woman,  Madame, — forgive  me."  She  turned  with 
a  gesture  full  of  kindness  to  Mrs.  Trevor. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  I  know  why  you  like  this  place  in 
its  seclusion.  I  think  it  made  you  feel  a  place  burdened  with 
the  memories  of  others  who  would  be  kind  to  you." 

And  by  the  very  kindness  of  her  remark  and  the  intimacy 
of  it  a  relation  of  almost  friendship  was  established  between 
them;  and  it  was  decided  before  they  left  that  she  should 
work  for  them  as  femme  de  menage. 

As  they  walked  through  the  garden,  Mrs.  Trevor  ahead 
with  the  concierge,  Eileen  turned  to  Geoffrey. 

"  I  never  saw  Mother  like  anything  so  much  since 
Father  died, — to  be  so  interested  in  anything.  Usually  after 
a  scene  like  this  she  would  have  refused  to  look  at  the  house 
at  all." 

Geoffrey  nodded.  He,  too,' had  noticed  that  the  quiet 
apathy  which  had  surrounded  Emily  Trevor  since  Ander- 
son's death  had  dropped  from  her  and  that  she  seemed  to 
have  reflected  the  radiance  of  the  silver  sunlight.  He  thought, 
too,  how  extraordinarily  these  women  with  their  fragile  grace 
fitted  into  the  picture,  as  though  the  finding  of  the  Pavilion 
de  Saint  Merci  was  but  a  homecoming.    He  had  been  trying 
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for  two  years  to  dispel  Emily's  apathy,  and  he  had  seldom 
been  able  to.  Now,  of  a  sudden  it  had  dropped  from  her  like 
a  cloak. 

The  first  meal  that  he  took  with  them  intensified  this  im- 
pression. They  fitted  in  as  if  they  had  always  been  living 
there.  Mme.  Etienne  served  the  perfectly  cooked  dinner  as 
though  the  Trevors  were  ladies  of  her  own  family.  He  won- 
dered what  it  was  that  had  happened  to  both  of  them,  for  if 
Emily  had  come  shyly  forth  into  life,  Eileen  appeared  to  him 
in  the  guise  of  a  young  woman,  and  this  almost  hurt  him.  It 
disturbed  him  and  made  him  glad  and  yet,  for  her  sake, 
pained  him.  He  found  it  also  curiously  upsetting  for  he  had 
always  thought  of  her  with  the  same  tender  impersonality 
that  one  feels  for  one's  own  child  or  one's  sister. 

The  first  week  passed  in  lovely  quiet,  and  yet  a  quiet  that 
was  curiously  transforming  to  both  women.  It  seemed  to 
Geoffrey  that  each  of  them  became  more  vivid  and  more  lov- 
able. It  seemed  that  he  had  never  known  Eileen  before  and 
he  threw  himself  into  the  excitement  of  this  new  friendship. 

Emily  was  unconscious  of  their  growing  intimacy,  until 
one  afternoon  Geoffrey  and  Eileen  instead  of  coming  in  after 
a  walk  paced  slowly  up  and  down  in  the  mellow  spaces  of  the 
garden  deep  in  talk.  The  place  seemed  bathed  in  yellow.  The 
fallen  sycamore  leaves  lay  under  foot  like  sunlight.  A  yellow 
cat  walked  sedately  behind  them.  Emily  had  often  watched 
them  before  as  they  walked  up  and  down  the  garden,  but 
to-day  the  sight  of  them  turned  her  suddenly  cold. 

She  saw  Eileen  turn  her  head  toward  Geoffrey  and 
Geoffrey's  tender  gesture  of  response,  and  again  fear  clutched 
at  her  heart ;  and  then  suddenly  from  unknown  depths  in  her 
came  jealousy,  which  shook  and  frightened  her.  It  was  a 
sudden,  quick  emotion,  a  shuddering  thing  that  carried  with 
it  almost  hatred. 

She  recoiled  from  it  shiveringly. 

She  had  never  been  conscious  of  loving  Geoffrey.  She 
was  not  conscious  of  loving  him  now.  She  only  knew  he  was 
a  part  of  life  itself  and  she  knew  also  that  this  look  of  Eileen's 
was  inimical  to  what  meant  life  to  her.    She  wondered  if  our 
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hidden  depths  are  like  the  depths  of  the  sea,  where  monsters 
lie  asleep  and  where  also  lie  gray  bones  of  things  long  dead. 

All  that  was  tender  in  her  was  revolted  by  what  she  felt, 
her  own  husband  still  lived  daily  in  her  memory.  It  was  her 
habit  to  talk  with  Geoffrey  as  if  Anderson  were  still  living, 
as  if  only  yesterday  he  had  said  so  and  so.  And  this  sudden 
flash  of  jealousy  shocked  her  as  much  as  though  Anderson 
had  been  still  living,  and  she  had  found  out  that  she  loved 
Geoffrey  also. 

So,  because  she  could  not  have  lived  with  herself  another 
moment  had  she  believed  herself  jealous  of  her  own  daughter, 
she  was  forced  to  lie  to  herself. 

"  I  should  have  thought  about  it  before,"  she  thought. 
"  It  would  be  a  most  unsuitable  marriage, — most  unsuitable. 
Eileen  isn't  ready  for  marriage.  She's  only  nineteen  and  her 
character's  not  formed,  and  Geoffrey  is  twelve  years  older 
than  she."  She  comforted  herself :  "  Oh,  well !  there's  noth- 
ing in  it — I'll  go  out  and  get  the  whole  thing  out  of  my  head." 

"  Eileen,"  she  called,  "  I  am  going  to  make  some  visits. 
Will  you  come  with  me,  dear  ?  " 

Eileen's  eyes  sought  her  mother's  and  the  light  went  out 
of  her  face;  and  Geoffrey  thought  for  the  hundredth  time 
how  like  they  were,  both  creatures  of  light  and  shallow,  what 
was  stormy  in  Eileen's  temper  was  made  gentle  in  Emily  by 
experience  and  understanding.  As  he  stood  there  before 
them,  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  heart  enveloped  both  of  them 
in  an  embrace,  as  if  he  looked  at  but  one  woman.  They  were 
both  women  of  that  poignant  sort  that  melted  a  man's  very 
heart,  who  made  that  man,  who  loved  them,  love  them  so  that 
love  became  almost  an  anguish.  Now  Eileen  answered  her 
mother : 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  go  to-day." 

"  Please,  dear,"  Emily  insisted  gently. 

"  I  don't  think  I'll  go,"  the  girl  answered.  Her  brows 
made  a  stormy  line  across  her  face. 

"  I  hate  to  go  out  alone,"  there  was  a  little  break  in 
Emily's  voice. 

They  stood  facing  each  other  and  between  them  was  the 
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tirst  definite  conflict  of  wills  that  Geoffrey  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  his  heart  went  out  to  Emily,  and  yet,  there  was  some- 
thing in  Eileen's  manner  that  moved  him  deeply.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  to  lose  even 
a  moment  of  their  golden  understanding  that  had  suddenly 
blossomed  between  them.  So  for  a  moment,  they  stood  both 
of  them,  Eileen  defiant  and  Emily  with  so  quenched  a  look  in 
her  face  that  Geoffrey  wanted  to  put  his  arms  around  her  and 
comfort  her  as  he  had  the  day  when  Anderson  had  died. 
Finally,  Emily  said: 

"Very  well,  dear,"  and  turned  slowly  away  with  the 
drooping  look  of  someone  deeply  affected.  The  door  closed 
behind  her.  Eileen  turned  on  him  a  smile  of  flashing 
radiance. 

"  It's  bad  of  me,  but  I  can't  care  to-day.  I  can't  care 
at  all.  Do  you  think  it's  wrong  of  me?  "  She  had  all  her 
mother's  wistfulness  as  though  she  were  begging  Geoffrey  to 
understand,  and  suddenly  he  drew  her  to  him.  At  this  she 
drew  her  breath  in  swiftly  and  put  her  hand  to  her  heart. 

Her  look  and  her  gesture  held  so  much  joy  and  so  much 
tenderness  that  in  a  moment  Geoffrey  was  telling  her  that 
he  had  always  loved  her,  even  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
that  he  had  been  waiting  for  her  to  grow  up.  So  deep  was 
his  feeling  that  he  forgot  that  it  had  been  only  within  the  last 
few  days  that  he  had  thought  of  her  as  anything  but  a  lovely 
child,  or  that  his  heart  had  beat  at  her  approach.  He  had 
always  been  amused  at  her  likeness  to  Emily  and  had  thought 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  mix  them  up — then  all  at  once  he  had 
seen  her  as  if  for  the  first  time. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  have  always  loved  you,"  Eileen  said, 
"  only  I  didn't  know  it  for  a  long  time.  For  a  long  time  I  did 
not  think  of  you,  some  way,  as  exactly  a  man  at  all." 

"  That's  flattering,"  said  Morrow,  "  why  not?  " 

"  Well,  I  mean  in  the  way  you  don't  think  of  a  relative 
as  a  man,"  Eileen  explained,  "  you  know,  I  had  a  curious  idea 

about  you "    She  hesitated.     Her  delicate  flush  recalled 

Emily  vividly  to  his  mind,  and  her  little  air  of  embarrassment, 
as  a  child  having  been  caught  at  something  naughty,  then  she 
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went  on.  '  Well,  without  reasoning  about  it,  I  took  it  for 
granted — well,  that  you  were  Mother's,  you  know." 

A  curious  pain  contracted  Geoffrey's  heart.  This 
thought  touched  some  very  deep  place  in  him. 

"  You  mean  that  you  thought  I  cared  for  her?  "  and  he 
was  surprised  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  ask  this. 

"  Well,  not  exactly  cared.  I  didn't  think  of  it  in  those 
terms.  It's  just  as  I  said  before,  that  you  just  were  Mother's. 
I  didn't  think  about  your  being  in  love  with  her." 

They  had  come  into  the  Pavilion  by  now. 

"But  you  aren't  Mother's!"  she  cried,  "you  aren't! 
You're  mine ! 

At  that  Geoffrey  drew  her  all  yielding  toward  him. 
They  stood  together  in  the  enveloping  light  of  the  golden 
room. 

"  Do  you  know  when  I  first  began  to  think  about  you  ?  It 
was  when  we  first  came  here.  Do  you  know,  Geoffrey,  when 
we  first  came  in  this  house  to  see  it,  I  had  a  sudden  feeling 
of  having  been  here  before  and  been  here  before  with  you; 
and  as  though  it  was  some  lovely  and  disturbing  memory. 
Ever  since  that  time  I  have  been  trying  to  make  you  like  me." 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers  and  shyly  put  her  head  on  it. 
She  came  out  all  the  way  to  him  in  tender  passion  and  yet 
with  such  sweet  shyness  that  he  felt  that  any  hasty  gesture 
on  his  part  would  startle  her  into  flight. 

"  Do  you  feel,  Geoffrey,"  she  asked  him  presently,  "  as  if 
you  had  always  been  waiting  for  this  moment,  waiting  for  it 
for  a  long  time,  just  for  me  to  sit  close  against  you?  "  And 
as  Geoffrey  truthfully  from  his  heart  answered: 

u  Yes,"  he  answered,  while  his  inner  consciousness 
thought,  that  was  just  what  Emily  might  have  said  to  him, 
and  with  this  thought  something  hurt  him,  yet  he  felt  strange- 
ly released  as  though  he  had  been  living  in  the  dark  for  a  long 
time  and  had  been  strangely  deceiving  himself  and  that  by 
not  recognizing  his  love  sooner  he  had  been  denying  himself 
life. 

"  How  do  you  think  your  mother  will  like  it?  "  he  asked 
Eileen.     She  turned  her  head  in  her  graceful,  startled  way. 
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"  Why,  she'll  love  it.  We've  all  been  so  much  together 
since  Father  died.  And  now,  we'll  always  be  together !  "  And 
suddenly  she  turned  to  him  with  imploring  arms  held  out. 

"  Hold  me  close  to  you,  Geoffrey !  Don't  let  me  go  from 
you  ever !  When  I  said  '  always  '  do  you  know  what  I  felt  ? 
I  felt — I  felt  as  if  it  wasn't  so." 

"  It  wasn't  so?  "  Geoffrey  echoed  stupidly. 

"  No,  as  if  we  had  just  had  a  beautiful  moment  and  that 
was  going  to  go  as  suddenly  as  it  came."  He  held  her  to  him 
and  soothed  her.     She  was  shivering. 

"  Lovers  always  say  such  things.  Lovers  always  think 
that  what  they  feel  is  too  beautiful  to  last." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  an  awful  thing  if  she  didn't  like  it?  ' 
she  cried.     She  was  silent,  then  with  deep  seriousness  she 
said: 

"  If  she  did  not  like  it,  I  tell  you  what  we  would  do, 
Geoffrey.    We'd  just  elope,  wouldn't  we?  " 

"  Of  course,  we  would !  "  Geoffrey  cried. 

"  If  Mother  really  didn't  like  it,  would  you  marry  me 
anyhow  ? '  Eileen  asked,  This  question  smote  him  to  the 
heart,  and  he  knew  then  that  in  spite  of  his  welling  passion 
for  Eileen  he  could  never  for  one  second  do  anything  to 
darken  Emily  Trevor's  life. 

"  Would  you  marry  me  if  she  didn't  want  you  to?  "  he 
counter-questioned.  She  threw  her  arms  about  him  with  a 
fierce  tenderness. 

"  I'd  marry  you  in  spite  of  anyone!  "  she  cried,  and  then 
as  if  frightened  of  her  own  passion  she  released  him  and  sat 
down  across  the  room.    The  door  opened  and  Emily  came  in. 

"  Now  wre  can  ask  her,"  Geoffrey  cried  out  joyously. 

"  Ask  me  what?  "  said  Emily,  enveloping  them  both  in 
her  lovely,  baffling  smile.  A  curious  fear  clutched  at  Geof- 
frey's heart,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  made  him  say  the 
words  that  came  so  lightly  from  Eileen's  lips,  as  in  a  sweet 
and  serious  way  she  went  to  her  mother  and  put  her  arms 
about  her  with  an  encompassing  gesture  as  if  to  include  her 
in  her  happiness. 

"  Ask  you  if  you  wouldn't  be  glad,  dear,  to  have  Geof- 
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frey  and  me  get  married.  That's  why  I  was  so  bad,"  she 
went  on  pleadingly,  "  that's  why  I  couldn't  go  with  you.  I 
thought  Geoffrey  might  ask  me  to  marry  him  if  I  stayed." 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  Emily  found  herself  saying  smoothly. 
"  Dear  Geoffrey !   Dear  Eileen ! '    Her  eyes  shone. 

Madame  Etienne  came  in  with  the  lamp.  She  glanced 
with  a  sudden  strange  comprehension  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  over  her  old  face  there  swept  a  look  of  sudden  fear.  She 
set  the  lamp  down  noisily  and  steadied  herself  at  the  table. 
Then  she  hurried  away,  and  the  manner  of  her  going  gave 
the  sinister  impression  of  someone  escaping  from  an  unbear- 
able sight. 

The  three  stood  looking  at  each  other  searching  for 
words ;  it  was  as  if  the  room  had  grown  dark  and  cold,  as  if 
a  door  had  opened  upon  some  chill  and  tragic  spot,  that  from 
this  enclosed  and  dark  place  had  come  some  old  miasma  that 
obscured  all  the  simple,  happy  things  of  life. 

All  color  had  ebbed  slowly  from  Emily's  face  and  had 
left  it  chalk-white  but  for  the  scarlet  of  her  mouth  and  the 
dark  of  her  frightened  eyes ;  then,  suddenly  Eileen  flung  her- 
self on  Geoffrey's  neck,  sobbing. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  bear  to  have  this  happen !  Oh,  I  can't  bear 
to  have  this  happen — not  to-day !  "  He  soothed  her  with 
gentle  impatience. 

"  Silly  thing,  silly  child,  nothing's  happened, — what's 
happened,  Eileen  darling?"  And  Emily,  at  the  sight  of 
Eileen's  tears,  echoed  Geoffrey's  words: 

"  Nothing  at  all  has  happened,  Eileen  dear !  "  But  Eileen 
still  clung  to  Geoffrey,  sobbing : 

"  I  know,  I  know,  it's  nothing.  It  isn't  anything,  and 
yet,  you  know  she  saw  when  she  came  in  how  it  was  between 
us  all ;  she  saw,  and  it  was  as  though  it  gave  her,"  her  voice 
faltered  again,  "  as  though  it  gave  her — a  horror !  "  Geof- 
frey shook  her  ever  so  slightly. 

"  Eileen,"  he  said  firmly,  "  you're  absurd.  The  old  thing 
felt  faint,  or  something.    Isn't  it  so,  Emily?  " 

"  Why  of  course  it's  so,"  Emily  was  quite  tranquil  now, 
"  go  upstairs,  silly  little  girl,  and  wash  your  eyes.     If  any- 
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body  spoils  this  day  for  you,  it'll  be  yourself ;  come  on,  we'll 
dress  for  dinner  both  of  us.  We'll  put  on  the  best  things  we 
have  to  celebrate/' 

When  Madame  Etienne  announced,  "  Madame  est 
servie,"  she  too  had  dressed  and  she  had  set  the  table  as 
though  for  guests.  She  smiled  on  them  all  in  her  usual 
friendly  fashion. 

"  I  permitted  myself  to  send  for  a  bottle  of  old  wine," 
she  told  them.  "  You  will  wish  to  drink  the  health  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Mad'moiselle,  to-night,  Madame,  will  you  not?' 
By  her  manner  she  so  completely  ignored  the  scene  of  a 
moment  before,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ask  her  if  she  had 
felt  ill. 

During  the  next  days  Eileen  bloomed.  There  was  a 
vividness  in  her  joy  that  made  people  turn  on  the  street  to 
look  at  her,  there  was  a  quality  about  her  that  touched  Geof- 
frey's heart  and  made  Emily  yearn  over  her,  and  which 
caused  Madame  Etienne  to  hover  about  her. 

For  herself,  Emily  had  closed  the  door  on  her  black  half- 
hour.  She  told  herself  that  she  now  accepted  the  whole  thing 
fully,  and  that  she  had  had  merely  a  mother's  reluctance  in 
seeing  her  child  go  from  her  too  soon.  After  all,  she  argued, 
who  would  make  a  better  husband  than  Geoffrey,  Anderson's 
tried  friend,  and  her's?  He  had  always  seemed  her  con- 
temporary, so  that  the  idea  at  first  held  a  strangeness  for 
her. 

Yet,  as  Eileen  bloomed,  Emily's  new-found  life  seemed 
to  ebb  away.  She  longed  for  Anderson  with  a  poignancy  she 
hadn't  known  since  the  first  days  after  his  death.  It  seemed 
to  her  in  her  loneliness  more  than  she  could  bear,  to  witness 
this  young  blossoming  of  love.  It  was  as  if  in  some  vicarious 
way  she  shared  every  heart-beat  of  Eileen's,  but  that  the 
sight  of  this  love  left  her  in  a  world  of  shadows,  young  yet, 
and  living,  but  as  though  she  in  reality  lived  only  with  the 
dead. 

She  was  cut  off  from  life  on  all  sides.  If  Eileen  had 
loved  someone  else,  she  could  have  talked  with  Geoffrey  and 
she  needed  intensely  the  sympathy  which  she  couldn't  demand 
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from  him.  In  their  happiness  they  were  so  deeply  cruel. 
They  were  so  oblivious  of  what  memories  the  sight  of  them 
must  arouse  in  her,  and  into  what  a  deep  gulf  of  loneliness 
the  ever  present  spectacle  of  their  love  plunged  her. 

Between  her  and  Mme.  Etienne  there  grew  some  strange 
sympathy.  More  than  once  she  surprised  the  old  woman's 
gaze  resting  on  her  tenderly,  as  though  she  would  mutely 
say,  "  I  know,  I  know,  I  understand,"  and  sometimes  it 
seemed  as  though  there  was  almost  fear  in  this  gaze. 

After  a  time  she  found  herself  in  a  curious  mood  of 
suspense  as  though  she  were  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
pen, and  this  mood  communicated  itself  at  last  to  Eileen. 
They  were  sitting  together  in  the  dusk  and  suddenly  Eileen 
asked : 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for?  " 

"  Nothing/'  Emily  answered,  a  startled  note  in  her 
voice. 

"  You  seemed  as  though  you  were  waiting  for  someone/' 
Eileen  insisted. 

"  No,  I'm  just  listening,"  Emily  surprised  herself  by 
acknowledging. 

"  Listening  to  what?  " 

"  Listening  to  the  past  mostly,  I  think.  Since  we  came 
here  you  know  it's  as  if  I  heard  them — the  people  who  lived 
here  before — talking  more  loudly  all  the  time."  Eileen 
jumped  abruptly  to  her  feet. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  such  things !     I    wish    you 
wouldn't  feel  such  things !  "  What  right  has  the  past  to  come 
and  put  its  dead  hand  into  the  present  ?    It  isn't  fair  of  you ! ' 
She  spoke  with  passion  and  with  anger. 

"  Eileen !  "  cried  Emily.  She  too  arose  to  her  feet.  They 
stood  facing  each  other,  strangely  alike,  and  for  a  moment 
infinitely  hostile.  The  moment  held  terror  for  both  of  them ; 
and  Geoffrey  as  he  came  in  found  them  confronting  each 
other.     Emily  dropped  limply  in  a  chair. 

"  Why,  Emily  dear,"  he  asked,  "  aren't  you  well?  " 

"Of  course  she's  well;  aren't  you?"  Eileen  answered 
for  her.    She  stood  over  her  mother  in  an  attitude  of  young 
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ruthlessness,  "  Aren't  you  well?  "  she  demanded,  and  then  to 
Geoffrey : 

"Why  shouldn't  she  be  well?"  Very  white,  Emily 
answered  like  a  gentle  echo, 

"  Of  course  I'm  well.   Why  shouldn't  I  be?  " 

"  You  see !  "  Eileen  cried  in  triumph.  "  You  see !  " 

"  Eileen !  "  Geoffrey  said  sternly,  "  I  think  you're  cruel, 
— cruel  and  thoughtless !  Emily  isn't  well,  she  hasn't  been  the 
same  for  days.  I  don't  know  what's  wrong,  but  it's  as  if  life's 
been  ebbing  away  drop  by  drop  from  her — and  we've  not 
noticed.  What's  the  matter,  Emily?  Emily,  dear,  what's  the 
matter  ? '  But  Emily,  at  the  sound  of  his  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, had  closed  her  eyes  and  difficult  tears  slid  down 
her  cheeks. 

Eileen  stood  watching  Geoffrey  and  her  mother,  her 
eyes  narrowing,  her  face  hardening  with  all  the  hardness 
of  affronted  youth. 

u  Cruel  I "  she  said  again.  Her  voice  dropped  into  a  tone 
of  low  menace.  "  No  one  shall  speak  like  that  to  me !  "  Geof- 
frey's back  was  toward  her,  while  he  wiped  Emily's  tears 
away  and  patted  her  hand  murmuring : 

"  Don't,  Emily,— don't  dear, " 

"  Do  you  hear  ?  '  Eileen  went  on ;  her  voice  was  like 
the  edge  of  a  knife,  "  No  one  shall  speak  to  me  like  that P 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you,"  Geoffrey  answered  without  turning 
his  head,  "  I  hear  you  making  a  scene  while  your  mother's 
suffering! " 

Eileen  stood  as  if  seeing  them  for  the  first  time,  ex- 
amining them  with  dreadful  scrutiny.  Slowly  her  face  set, 
she  looked  old,  older  than  Emily,  and  then  very  slowly  she 
walked  from  the  room. 

"  Eileen,"  her  mother  called,  "  Eileen,  don't  go !  " 

"  Very  well,"  she  answered,  "  I'll  get  the  lamp  from 
Madame  Etienne,  I  think,  I  don't  want  her  coming  in  look- 
ing at  us  as  though  she'd  seen  ghosts."  She  brought  back 
the  lamp  and  set  it  down  with  even  precision. 

'  For  heaven's  sake,"  Geoffrey  cried,  "  what's  this  all 
about  ?    What  a  tempest  over  nothing !  " 
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'  I  didn't  make  the  tempest,"  came  Eileen's  hard  little 


voice. 


Well,  dear,  you  unmake  it  then,"  he  conciliated. 

"  You  can't  unmake  things  that  have  happened,"  she 
gave  back  sharply. 

'  Eileen,"  her  mother  implored,  "  anybody  can  unmake 
anything  by  just  being  good  enough."  She  looked  around 
helplessly.      l  Where  did  it  all  come  from, — this  storm?  " 

'  Where,  indeed?  "  Eileen  inquired.  There  was  in  her 
voice  disdain  and  in  the  glance  she  cast  at  her  mother, 
suspicion. 

*  I'm  going  to  dress  for  dinner  now,"  she  said  and  left 
them.  It  was  only  when  Eileen  had  gone  that  Emily  noticed 
that  Geoffrey  still  held  her  hand,  and  that  in  its  warmth  there 
was  immense  solace. 

"  It's  nothing,  Geoffrey,  really  nothing,"  she  assured 
him,  "  just  shadows.  Sometimes  I  get  enclosed  in  the  sad 
house  of  myself  and  I  can't  cry  for  help." 

"  Not  even  to  me,  when  you  know  I'm  always  there, 
Emily?  "  He  was  profoundly  shocked  and  wounded.  "  Why 
not?" 

"  I  don't  know  why — I  just  can't,  that's  all."  They  were 
silent  a  moment,  then  Emily  said  with  a  tender  little  smile: 

"  I  know  just  how  Eileen  feels.  I  know  it  as  though  I 
were  Eileen  herself.  I  used  to  be  like  that,  too,  Geoffrey, 
when  I  was  young — glittering  and  hard  sometimes  when 
anything  interfered  with  what  I  wanted,  even  if  it  was  only  a 
mood  I  wanted." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  Emily,  you  were  never  as  unkind  in 
all  your  life." 

"  Hush,  Geoffrey,"  she  warned  him.  "  Hush,  you 
mustn't  say  things  like  that." 

"  I  can't  bear  to  have  her  thoughtless — I  won't  have  you 
hurt,  Emily.  No  one  shall  hurt  you,  Emily — not  even  for  a 
moment."  There  was  a  savage  tenderness  in  his  voice,  and 
even  though  she  again  warned  him  with — "  Hush,  Geoffrey," 
his  championship  of  her  was  immeasurably  sweet. 

Dinner  was  a  resolute  and  painstaking  ignoring  of  all 
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that  occurred,  a  certain  keeping  up  of  appearances  for  the 
sake  of  Madame  Etienne,  though  at  each  little  overture  of 
tenderness  on  Geoffrey's  part  Eileen  became  rigid.  She 
talked  gaily  and  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  delight  in  erecting 
an  impenetrable  wall  between  herself  and  Geoffrey. 

When  Emily  went  early  to  bed  and  left  them,  Geoffrey 
went  over  to  Eileen  and  would  have  taken  her  in  his  arms. 
He  sensed  that  behind  her  wall  of  hardness  and  of  gaiety  she 
was  suffering  profoundly. 

"  Eileen,"  he  said,  "  don't  do  this  to  you  and  to  me.  I 
know  what's  happening  to  you,  behind  this  shining  hardness 
of  yours." 

"What's  that?"  she  asked  him. 

"  Well,  it's  as  if  behind  this  rampart  of  yours,  your  soul's 
softening  itself  into  everything  that's  made  your  mother  all 
softness  and  kindness  and  understanding."  At  this  she  arose 
very  softly  and  deliberately. 

"  Goodnight,  Geoffrey  dear,"  she  said,  "  mother,  as 
you've  pointed  out,  isn't  well  and  I'm  going  up  to  take  care 
of  her." 

"  Don't  go  like  that — not  in  that  mood,"  he  implored, 
"  at  least  kiss  me  good-night,  Eileen." 

"  No,  not  to-night,  I  think,"  she  said  after  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  question. 

"  Then  at  least  let  me  kiss  you  in  kindness."  She  came 
toward  him  submissively  and  turned  him  a  cool  cheek,  and  it 
seemed  to  Geoffrey  as  if  he  was  kissing  a  stranger.  He  left, 
furious  that  he  had  to  relinquish  Emily  to  Eileen's  uncom- 
prehending hardness ;  yet  his  heart  was  rent  for  Eileen,  for 
he  knew  she  was  suffering,  although  he  couldn't  understand 
why,  and  still  his  instinct  was  of  service  and  help  as  it  had 
always  been  to  her  and  to  Emily. 

During  the  next  days  Eileen  treated  him  with  deliberate 
and  cruel  perversity.  She  agreed  to  every  suggestion  of  his, 
and  all  the  time  held  herself  mockingly  inaccessible,  but  the 
thing  that  kindled  in  him  a  smoldering  anger  was  that  she 
was  as  hard  to  Emily  as  she  was  to  him.  She  made  many 
engagements  with  friends  of  hers  which  excluded  them  both. 
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Left  alone  with  Emiiy  he  felt  himself  solaced  by  her 
kindness,  her  unspoken  sympathy  bathed  the  wounds  of  his 
spirit.  They  permitted  themselves  no  discussion  of  the  situa- 
tion.    Once  he  asked  Emiiy: 

"Do  you  know  what's  the  matter?  "  And  her  only 
answer  was  to  shake  her  head,  and  her  only  consolation  was : 

"  It's  a  mood  that  will  pass,  Geoffrey." 

It  was  that  afternoon  that  Mme.  Etienne  came  to  Emily. 
'  Madame,"  she  said  and  in  her  tone  there  was  a  deep 
seriousness,  "  Paris  is  not  agreeing  with  Mad'moiselle.  This 
often  happens  to  Americans  in  this  northern  climate.  When 
my  lady  entertained  many  Americans,  I  heard  them  say  that 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  slanting  rays  of  the  northern 
sun.  Pardon,  Madame,  but  in  Madame's  place  I  would  take 
Mad'moiselle  to  the  Midi  at  once — it  would  also  suit  Madame 
— there  was  a  time  when  Madame  herself  seemed  ill  to  me." 
She  looked  at  Emily  and  her  old  eyes  held  warning  and  sad- 
ness and  fear. 

When  Geoffrey  came  in  for  tea,  Emily  told  him  of  this 
conversation. 

"  When  Eileen  comes  home,"  she  suggested,  "  take  her 
out  and  talk  to  her  about  it.  You  know  Mme.  Etienne  almost 
frightened  me She  looked  as  she  did  the  first  day " 

"  But  you're  better,  Emily,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  you've  been 
looking  a  lot  better  in  spite  of  the  strain  of  things— and  all 
that's  the  matter  with  Eileen  is  her  infernal  obstinacy.  I'll 
take  her  out,  though,  and  talk  to  her  about  going  away,  if 
you  want  me  to." 

They  were  not  gone  long.  When  they  came  in  Eileen 
went  to  her  room  and  Geoffrey  joined  Emily  in  the  salon. 
The  strained  look  that  had  been  in  his  face  was  gone.  He 
stood  silently  before  Emily  for  a  moment  as  if  waiting  for 
her  to  speak. 

"What's  happened,  Geoffrey?"  she  asked  him  gently. 

"  She  doesn't  love  me  any  more — she's  broken  with  me 
— and  I — Emily,  I'm  glad!  I'm  glad!  I  never  loved  her,  I 
suppose  I  thought  of  you  as  belonging  to  Anderson  forever ; 
and  Eileen  was  so  like  you — but  it's  you,  Emily — it's  always 
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been  you,  and  you  needed  me — as  I  needed  you!  I've  been 
loving  you  through  Eileen  and  I  didn't  know  it  until  the  day 
she  hurt  you.  Oh,  Emily,  she  doesn't  love  me — she  doesn't 
love  me — she  doesn't  love  me  at  all — she  had  the  instinct  of 
youth  toward  love  and  toward  me,  but  it  wasn't  me,  it  never 
was  me,  and  it  never  was  Eileen !  I  loved  her  when  she  was 
like  you,  but  when  she  was  like  herself,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  in 
an  alien  country  where  forever  I  should  be  homesick  for  the 
thing  I  love.  With  her  I  should  have  died  of  homesickness, 
Emily — for  home." 

And  at  each  of  Geoffrey's  words  Emily's  soul  rejoiced. 
It  seemed  to  her  she'd  been  living  in  darkness  and  shadow 
and  at  last  had  come  out  into  the  sunlight.  She  passionately 
wanted  to  believe  it  was  true  that  Eileen  never  cared,  and  so 
she  did  believe  it,  and  for  one  golden  moment,  they  stood  with 
their  hands  clasped,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes.  Then 
there  was  a  little  rustle  and  the  noise  of  a  door  closing. 

"  What  was  that !  "  Emily  whispered — silence — there 
was  not  a  sound  in  the  whole  house. 

They  stood  staring  at  each  other,  possessed  by  a  strange 
feeling  of  guilt.     Then  suddenly — 

"  Eileen !  "  cried  Emily — her  voice  echoed  horribly 
through  the  silent  house.  They  stared  at  each  other,  and 
instead  of  the  love  that  had  been  in  their  eyes,  they  looked  at 
each  other  like  frightened  conspirators. 

They  could  not  find  words  to  break  through  the  haunted 
silence  and  for  a  moment  they  seemed  deprived  of  action,  un- 
able to  face  the  meaning  of  that  little  rustle  and  the  closing 
of  the  door.    At  last — 

"  Do  you  think  she  was  there?  "  Emily  whispered. 

Geoffrey  didn't  know.  He  stood  still  as  though  frozen 
with  the  fear  that  had  gripped  his  heart.  Then  came  the 
sound  of  rapid  footsteps  and  Madame  Etienne  threw  herself 
into  the  room. 

'  Madame,  Madame,"  she  cried,  "  Mad'moiselle  has 
gone!  She  ran  hatless  into  the  street — through  the  little 
door — the  bolts  had  rusted,  and  I  ran  after  her.  She  fled 
like  something  demented  down  the  street — Oh,  God! — she 
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looked  like  Mme.  Paul  when  she  fled  down  the  garden  path 
from  the  Pavilion.  It's  my  fault,"  she  went  on,  her  voice 
rising  to  a  shriek,  '  it's  my  fault ;  the  Pavilion  of  Saint 
Merci  is  a  house  accursed,  and  so  has  always  been.  It  distils 
from  its  walls  some  venom  which  poisons  the  spirit.  No  one 
who  has  youth  can  live  within  it.  I  have  known  it  to  kill 
their  souls  and  their  faith  in  everything  which  made  life  dear 
to  them.  Its  poison  is  jealousy  and  it  has  poisoned  you.  I 
saw  you  die  of  jealousy  of  your  child.  I  saw  her  face  grow 
white  for  jealousy  of  you — and  now  your  life  together  is 
destroyed !  It  was  as  though  you  have  one  common  fountain 
of  life  which  both  of  you  could  not  use  and  she  has  gone. 
Never  any  more — never  any  more,  can  love  come  between  the 
three  of  you " 

They  stood  a  second  frozen,  looking  at  each  other  as 
though  from  some  immense  distance. 

"  Emily,"  Geoffrey  cried. 

She  raised  her  hand  in  a  gesture  of  passionate  dissent. 

"  Come,"  she  cried  to  Madame  Etienne.  "  We  must  look 
for  her  together." 


THE  MUSIC  OF  MAGIC 

By  SAX  ROHMER 

[AUTHOR  OF  "THE  ROMANCE  OF  SORCERY,"  "FUMANCHU" 
"THE  SI-FAN  MYSTERIES,"  ETC.] 

I 

THE  earliest  ritual  known  to  man  is  a  musical  ritual, 
and  the  importance  of  music  in  those  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  may  be  classed,  for  convenience, 
under  the  head  of  Magic,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  a  more  ex- 
haustive examination  than  any  student  has  hitherto  cared  to 
attempt.  It  may  well  be,  in  fact,  the  Triple  Key  to  the  gate 
of  sardonyx,  guarding  Persephone's  pomegranate  groves. 

One  must  step  warily  in  any  exploration,  here,  for  deep 
places  abound,  and  the  Pipes  of  Pan  are  no  mere  poetical 
figure.  The  pipe,  indeed,  is  an  instrument  whose  history  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  that  of  Magic,  black  and  white. 
Does  not  Perstegan  tell  us  how  a  certain  musician,  dressed 
fantastically,  came  into  the  town  of  Hamel,  in  the  country  of 
Brunswick  and  offered,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  rid  the 
place  of  the  rats  by  which  it  was  infested  ?  Robert  Browning 
has  made  the  legend  immortal. 

Nightly,  from  the  Nile,  to  this  hour,  arise  the  weirdly 
sweet  notes  of  just  such  a  pipe  as  we  see  in  the  ancient 
sculptures,  and  this  pipe  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
oboe.  In  Egyptian  and  Greek  sculpture  and  paintings  it  may 
be  traced  from  the  earliest  times;  and  the  Kensington  Mu- 
seum contains  numerous  specimens  from  Arabia,  China  and 
India.  The  voice  of  the  oboe  speaks  to  that  within  us  which 
is  kin  of  the  shadows,  which  dimly  remembers  the  past;  it 
is,  fittingly,  this  most  ancient  of  all  instruments  which  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  giving  the  pitch  to  the  violin  in  the  orchestra ; 
if  man,  in  the  Golden  Age  when  the  world  was  young  and 
gods  walked  in  the  pleasant  groves,  had  not  devised  this 
magic  pipe,  then  human  ears  had  never  known  the  Lament 
for  Adonis,  which  may  be  played  upon  no  other  instrument. 
Princely,  above  players  on  the  magic  reed,  towers  the  im- 
mortal Chibiabos,  of  whom  Longfellow  sings. 
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The  lyre,  of  course,  cannot  be  neglected,  if  only  by 
reason  of  its  association  with  Orpheus.  For  was  it  not  the 
wondrous  invention  of  Hermes  which  Apollo  bestowed  upon 
his  son,  that  moved  man  and  beast,  the  birds  in  the  air, 
the  fishes  in  the  deep,  the  trees  and  the  rocks?  But 
perhaps  no  instrument  is  so  generally  associated  with 
magical  ritual  as  the  Sistrum.  Plutarch  describes  a  Sistrum 
thus :  "  The  Sistrum  is  rounded  above,  and  the  loop  holds  the 
four  bars  which  are  shaken.  On  the  bend  of  the  Sistrum 
they  often  set  the  head  of  a  cat  with  a  human  face;  below 
the  four  little  bars,  on  one  side  is  the  face  of  Isis,  on  the 
other  side  that  of  Nephthys."  In  no  temple  do  we  find  such 
prominence  given  to  the  holy  Sistrum  as  in  the  Sanctuary  of 
The  Temple  of  Hathor  at  Dendera ;  but  unfortunately  we  are 
reduced  to  mere  surmise  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  history 
of  this  instrument.  That  it  possessed  a  special  significance, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  Hathor,  is  evident.  Was  its 
form  modeled  on  that  of  the  Ankhf — was  the  latter  symbol 
based  on  the  Sistrum? — or  is  the  resemblance  no  more  than 
accidental  ? 

Research  along  these  lines  invariably  leads  us  to  a  cul- 
de-sac  ;  but  that  everything  connected  with  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian religion  had  a  deep  symbolic  meaning,  we  know.  Thus 
certain  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead  having  reference 
to  the  heart,  were  written  upon  gems  and  served  as  amulets ; 
the  26th  upon  Lapis-lazuli,  the  27th  upon  Green  Felspar,  the 
29th  upon  Carnelian,  and  the  30th  upon  Serpentine.  Pro- 
fessor Ebers  has  elucidated  this  mystery  for  us,  but  that  of 
the  Sistrum  remains,  to  taunt  the  inquirer. 

In  Chapter  V  of  the  same  great  ritual,  "  The  Chapter 
whereby  work  may  not  be  imposed  in  the  Netherworld,"  we 
find  the  "  Saluter  "  shown  in  the  papyri  as  an  Ape  saluting 
the  rising  of  the  sun.  That,  in  their  selection  of  an  Ape  in 
this  connection,  the  unknown  compilers  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  may  have  been  guided  by  a  sound  knowledge  of  natural 
history  is  suggested  by  Le  Page  Renouf  in  one  of  his  notes. 
"  I  do  not  know/'  he  says,  "  how  far  it  is  correct  to  illustrate 
this  undoubted  origin  of  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  Apes,  as 
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'The  Saluting  One/  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  to 
Cuvier  from  M.  Duvancelle,  about  the  Siamang  apes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra: 

"  They  assemble  in  numerous  troops  .  .  .  and  thus  united, 
they  salute  the  rising  and  setting  sun  with  the  most  terrific  cries, 
which  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  and  which,  when 
near,  stun,  when  they  do  not  frighten.  This  is  the  morning  call  of  the 
mountain  Malays,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  arc  unac- 
customed to  it,  it  is  a  most  insupportable  annoyance." 

According  to  the  Ancient  Egyptian  belief,  of  course,  the 
"  Saluters  "  of  the  rising  sun  were  neither  real  apes  nor  men, 
but  the  "  Spirits  of  the  East,"  who,  as  we  are  told  in  an  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  Rameses  VI,  "  effect  the  rising  of  Ra 
by  opening  the  door  of  each  of  the  four  portals  of  the  eastern 
horizon  of  heaven.  They  it  is  who  light  him  on  both  sides, 
and  go  forth  in  advance  of  him  .  .  .  and  when  he  arises 
they  turn  into  six  cynocephali." 

First  in  fame  among  saluters  of  the  dawn  we  must 
place  the  Vocal  Memnon,  once  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world,  owing  to  the  sound  which  it  was  said  to  emit  every 
morning  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Like  its  fellow  statue,  it 
was  a  monolith;  but,  it  is  conjectured,  it  was  partially  thrown 
down  by  the  earthquake  of  B.  C.  27,  to  which  Eusebius 
attributes  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  monuments  of 
Thebes.  The  repairs  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Septimus 
Severus.  No  record  exists  of  the  sound  which  made  the 
statue  so  famous,  having  been  made  while  the  statue  was 
entire.  Strabo,  who  visited  it  with  iElius  Gallus,  Governor 
of  Egypt,  speaks  of  the  "  upper  part  "  having  been  "  broken 
and  hurled  down  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,"  and  says 
that  he  heard  the  sound  but  could  "  not  affirm  whether  it 
proceeded  from  the  pedestal  or  from  the  statue  itself,  or 
even  from  some  of  those  who  stood  near  its  base;  for  the 
cause  being  uncertain,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  anything 
rather  than  that  stones  thus  erected  could  emit  such  a  sound." 

It  wrould  appear,  from  his  not  mentioning  the  name  of 
Memnon,  that  it  was  not  yet  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  the 
son  of  Tithonus.     But  ere  long  the  Roman  visitors,  misled 
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by  the  sound  of  the  name  Amonothes  or  Amenophis,  ascribed 
it  to  Memnon,  who  was  said  to  have  led  a  host  from  Ethiopia 
to  the  siege  of  Troy;  and  a  multitude  of  inscriptions  (the 
earliest  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  most  recent  in  that  of 
Septimus  Severus)  testify  to  its  miraculous  powers. 

Pliny  calls  it  the  statue  of  Memnon,  and  Juvenal  thus 
refers  to  it: 

'  Dimidio  magicse  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chordae." 
Various  opinions  exist  among  modern  critics  as  to 
whether  the  sound  emitted  by  this  statue  and  which  one 
writer  describes  as  resembling  "  the  breaking  of  a  harp- 
string  "  and  another  "  the  ring  of  metal,"  was  the  result  of 
a  natural  phenomenon  or  of  priestly  craft.  Some  authorities 
maintain  that  the  action  of  the  rising  sun  upon  the  cracks  in 
the  stone,  moist  with  dew,  caused  the  peculiar  sound  to  be 
produced;  whilst  others  declare  that  it  was  a  trick  of  the 
priests,  one  of  whom  hid  himself  in  the  statue,  and  struck  a 
metallic  sounding  stone  concealed  there.  The  chief  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  last  view  are,  that  such  a  stone  still 
exists  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  with  a  recess  cut  in  the  block 
immediately  behind  it,  capable  of  holding  a  person  screened 
from  below,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  sound  was  heard 
twice  or  thrice  repeated  by  important  personages,  such  as  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  An  inscription  states  that,  rejoicing  (at 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor)  it  "  uttered  a  sound  a  third 
time."  "  The  fact,  however,"  observes  one  critic,  "  of  there 
being  no  record  of  the  sounds  having  been  heard  when  the 
statue  was  entire  or  after  it  was  repaired,  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  their  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hot 
sun  on  the  cracks  in  the  cold  stone ;  similar  phenomena  being 
by  no  means  uncommon."  Without  intruding  any  personal 
bias  of  my  own,  I  will  place  in  the  opposite  scale  a  passage 
from  A  Descent  Into  Egypt: 

"  The  undecorated  magnificence  of  the  desert  remains  unknown, 
just  as  the  proportions  of  pyramid  and  temple,  of  pylons  and  Colossi 
approach  the  edge  of  the  mind,  yet  never  enter  it.  All  stand  outside, 
clothed  in  this  prodigious  measurement  of  the  past.  And  the  old  be- 
liefs not  only  share  this  titanic  effect  upon  the  consciousness,  but  carry 
it  stages  further     .     .     .     the  silent-footed  natives  in  their  colored 
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robes  move  before  a  curtain,  and  behind  that  curtain  dwells  the  soul 
of  Ancient  Egypt — watching,  with  sleepless  eyes  of  gray  infinity." 

The  occult  employment  of  bells,  of  course,  dates  to 
remote  antiquity.  The  Sistrum  we  have  already  noted; 
whilst  the  Jewish  high-priests  wore  golden  bells  attached  to 
their  vestments.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  bells  into 
the  Christian  Church  is  not  known;  but  bells  are  associated 
in  various  ways  with  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  at 
one  time  they  acquired  quite  a  sacred  character.  They  were 
consecrated  by  a  complete  Baptismal  service ;  received  names, 
had  sponsors,  were  sprinkled  with  water,  anointed,  and 
finally  covered  with  a  white  garment  or  crison,  like  infants. 
This  usage  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Alcuin  and  is  still  practised 
in  Roman  countries. 

Bells  had  usually  pious  inscriptions  upon  them,  indica- 
tive of  the  widespread  belief  in  the  mysterious  virtue  of  their 
sound.  They  were  believed  to  disperse  storms  and  pestilence, 
drive  away  enemies,  and  extinguish  fires;  whilst  among 
singular  ceremonies  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  old  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  was  the  "  Ringinge  the  hallowed  belle  in 
great  tempestes  or  lighteninges." 

Perhaps  no  legend  of  the  golden  youth  of  Mother  Earth 
holds  more  of  primeval  truth  and  bears  more  directly  upon 
the  magical  in  music  than  the  story  of  the  Sirens.  In  the 
conflict  between  these  nymphs  and  Orpheus  we  perceive  a 
deeper  allegory  underlying  the  merely  poetic  one:  the  tri- 
umph of  White  music  over  Black.  By  means  of  the  Triple 
Key  we  may  unlock  a  treasure  house  hidden  deep  below  the 
surface  of  Homeric  legend.  Between  Circe's  isle  and  Scylla 
they  dwelt,  Ligeia,  Leukosia,  and  Parthenope;  and  of  the 
song  they  sang,  Mr.  Compton  Leith,  in  a  passage  of  mystical 
significance,  conceived  in  incomparably  beautiful  prose,  has 
written : 

"  They  sang  the  splendid  wells  of  color,  that  tremble  and  change 
in  their  deeps,  the  blue  at  the  hearts  of  great  sapphires,  the  crimson 
in  the  poppy's  cup  at  twigilht,  the  wine  of  lonely  isles.  They  praised 
the  tongue  of  the  beacon's  lapping  at  the  darkness,  as  the  lit  pines  of 
Ida  above  Troy  fallen,  the  path  of  the  moon  over  the  sea,  and  the 
world's  end,  and  the  voids  beyond  the  world.    They  sang  of  the  unas- 
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cended  heights,  of  mountains  indignant  of  tamed  life  from  the  begin- 
ning of  remembrance,  of  the  beauty  of  lithe  beasts  that  range  free  over 
the  earth,  the  fawn  bounding  above  the  thicket,  the  panther  instant 
upon  the  prey.  Of  the  eagle  in  the  height  they  sang,  and  the  rhythm 
of  wings  in  the  sauve  air;  of  divine  unguarded  spaces  and  the  pure 
zones  of  starlight.  Their  song  was  also  of  tumultuous  things,  of  the 
tempests  sounding  in  the  gorges,  and  of  the  wind  upon  the  neck  of 
the  moaning  forest.  Then,  fierce  for  men's  deliverance,  they  praised 
the  impassioned  life,  the  foregoing  of  the  wild  will  on  its  course,  the 
tracts  of  infinity  overgone.  In  quick  notes  of  challenge,  or  lingering 
notes  of  tenderness,  they  awakened  yearnings  vast  as  a  god's  desire. 
They  sang  of  slaveries  redeemed,  and  brave  revolts,  and  fate  con- 
fronted in  the  high  splendor  of  disdain." 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  nations,  and  at  this  pres- 
ent day,  we  come  upon  stray  fragments  of  the  profound 
mystery  of  music.  Thus  according  to  The  Magus,  a  certain 
lengthy  ceremonial  having  been  performed,  "  there  will  ap- 
pear infinite  visions,  apparitions,  phantasms,  etc.  .  .  . 
beating  of  drums,  and  the  sound  of  all  kinds  of  musical  in- 
struments," whilst  another  ancient  writer  tells  us  that  a 
"  drum  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Rocket  Fish  drives  away  all 
creeping  things  at  whatever  distance  it  is  heard."  It  was 
the  blast  of  seven  trumpets  of  ram's  horn  that  encompassed 
the  fall  of  Jericho,  and  the  blast  of  Heimdal's  trumpet  that 
awoke  the  Seven  Sons  of  Mimer.  The  significance  of  the 
number,  Seven,  need  not  be  touched  upon  here;  it  will  be 
well  known  to  students  of  occult  phenomena,  and  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  of  the  mystery  of  music.  Apollo  himself  appears, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Iliad,  as  the  instructor  of  bards  and 
the  god  of  song,  playing  upon  the  Seven-stringed  lyre. 

Again, — a  Moslem  is  rarely  heard  whistling,  and  never 
at  night,  since  the  evil  ginn  are  supposed  to  be  attracted  by 
such  music.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  ginn  known  as  the  Sdr,  the  fact  is  immediately 
made  known  to  the  neighbors — "  'Aleha  es-sarl"  Women 
and  girls  stream  to  the  house  of  the  sick  person  and  are 
treated  to  buzah,  the  half -fermented  Arab  beer.  Songs  are 
sung,  and  drums  beaten;  and  the  sdr  dance  is  danced — the 
women  placing  themselves  in  a  squatting  posture,  their 
limbs  bent  under  them,  and  rocking  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  the  heads — as  in  the  zikrs.    Some  are  immediately 
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seized  with  frenzy,  and  leap  frantically  about.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Sheikha  of  the 
sar,  who  is  a  medium. 

When  she  is  in  a  state  of  ecstacy  she  is  questioned  as  to 
the  means  to  be  employed  to  drive  out  the  sar.  The  cure 
usually  consists  in  a  thick  silver  finger-ring  of  the  kind  made 
by  the  Bishareen  Arabs,  sometimes  also  bracelets  and 
anklets ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rapacious  sar  is  satisfied  with  this 
the  cure  is  regarded  as  complete. 

Like  the  tarantella,  the  sar-dance  is  contagious.  One 
woman  after  another  in  the  company  leaps  up  and  seems  to 
begin  dancing  involuntarily,  and  boys,  and  even  men,  who 
are  occasionally  admitted  to  these  orgies,  are  affected  in  the 
same  way.  The  features  of  some  become  altered,  they  strike 
their  own  faces,  knock  their  heads  against  a  wall,  weep,  howl, 
and  try  to  strangle  themselves,  being  often  difficult  to 
restrain ;  they  seemingly  become  possessed,  sometimes  by  the 
sar  himself.  They  are  asked  for  what  they  crave,  and  are 
shown  a  silver  ring,  some  henna  paste,  or  buzah.  They  fix 
a  furious  glance  upon  the  offerings,  seize  them  suddenly  with 
wild  haste,  put  on  the  ring,  clutch  the  henna  paste  to  their 
bosoms  or  gulp  the  buzah.  With  this,  the  sar  is,  as  a  rule, 
appeased,  the  one  possessed  wipes  off  the  perspiration,  and 
now  becomes  restored  to  reason. 

Something  very  similar  is  recounted  by  the  French  trav- 
eler, the  Abbe  Hue,  of  the  curative  employment  by  the  Lamas 
of  Tibet,  of  musical  instruments.  He  writes,  in  Travels  in 
Tartary: 

"  The  ceremony  began  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  Lamas 
ranged  themselves  at  the  back  of  the  tent,  armed  with  bells,  tambou- 
rines, conch  shells,  and  other  noisy  instruments.  The  Tartars  of  the 
family,  to  the  number  of  nine,  closed  the  circle  in  front,  crouched  on 
the  ground ;  the  old  woman — the  possessed — was  on  her  heels  in  front 
of  the  doctor,  who  had  before  him  a  large  copper  basin,  rilled  with 
grains  of  millet  and  little  images  of  paste.  Some  sods  of  burning 
argol  threw  a  lurid  and  fantastic  light  on  this  strange  scene." 

At  a  given  signal,  the  orchestra  performed  an  overture 
"  capable  of  frightening  the  most  intrepid  devil  "  ;  the  secular 
assistants  beating  time  with  their  hands  to  the  charivari  of 
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the  instruments  and  the  howling  of  the  prayers."  "  When 
this  infernal  music  was  over,  the  chief  Lama  opened  his  book 
of  exorcisms,  scattering  the  millet  seed  around  as  he  pro- 
ceeded." Sometimes  he  spoke  in  stifled,  hollow  tones,  some- 
times he  raised  his  voice  to  a  loud  pitch,  and  abandoning  the 
rythmical  measure  of  the  prayers,  appeared  to  throw  himself 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  addressed  warm  and  animated 
appeals,  with  much  gesticulation,  to  the  evil  spirit.  Follow- 
ing this  terrible  exorcism,  he  gave  a  signal — the  Lamas  thun- 
dered out  a  noisy  chorus  in  rapid  measure;  the  instruments 
crashed  and  blared,  "  and  the  members  of  the  family  rushed 
out  in  file,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the  tent,  striking  it  vio- 
lently with  stakes,  and  uttering  cries  to  make  one's  hair 
stand  on  end.  They  then  rushed  in  again,  and  resumed  their 
places,  hiding  their  faces  with  their  hands."  Finally  the 
grand  Lama  rose,  and  set  fire  to  an  image  into  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  exorcism,  the  evil  spirit  had  been  cast;  as  the 
flame  rose  he  uttered  a  loud  cry, which  was  repeated  by  all  the 
assistants,  who  then  seized  on  the  burning  devil,  and  bore  it 
to  a  distant  spot. 

Soon  afterwards  the  whole  party  issued  tumultuously 
from  the  tent,  everyone  holding  in  his  hand  a  kindled  torch, 
and  surrounding  the  old  woman,  supported  on  each  side  by 
two  members  of  her  family ;  the  Lamas  followed,  "  making 
night  hideous  with  their  horrible  music."  The  patient  was 
taken  to  a  neighboring  tent ;  the  Lama  physician  having  de- 
creed that  a  whole  month  must  elapse  before  she  returned  to 
her  former  habitation. 

In  conclusion,  since  space  forbids  our  following  this 
fascinating  subject  further,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  a 
poetical  legend  among  the  Moors  to  the  effect  that  the  flow- 
ers of  mullein  and  mothwart  will  fall  from  their  stalks  at  the 
playing  of  the  Mizmoune. 


CHANT  ROYAL  OF  THE  ROYAL 

CITY 

By  THOMAS  GRANT  SPRINGER 

MOVE  on,  majestic  queen,  and  ne'er  retreat, 
Time  is  your  friend  and  not  your  enemy; 
Add  to  your  kingdom  surely,  street  by  street, 
And  from  your  growing  subjects  take  Life's  fee. 
Draw  their  heart's  blood  and  mix  it  with  your  own 
And  on  their  fallen  dust  set  high  your  throne 
As  bit  by  bit  the  coral  island  grows 
Above  the  sea  that  all  about  it  flows 
Until  above  the  sea  of  Time  you  loom, 

So  firmly  built  you  scorn  its  undertows, 
Eternity  alone  shall  sound  your  doom. 

We  count  your  mightly  pulses  steady  beat 

That  throb  each  day  with  mightier  majesty. 
More  regally  each  coming  dawn  you  greet 
And  set  the  past  behind  you  rigidly. 

The  flowers  of  yesterday,  then  fully  blown, 
Their  magic  seed  in  this  day's  dawn  have  sown 
And  now,  today,  their  breath  of  fragrance  throws 
Though  thorns  have  spiked  the  stem  of  each  of  those. 
Queen,  strip  each  thorn,  inhale  the  rich  perfume, 

And  as  your  beauty  to  perfection  blows 
Eternity  alone  shall  sound  your  doom. 

Each  hour  to  you  must  bear  a  blossom  sweet 

To  yield  its  honey  to  the  delving  bee 
That  stores  your  hive.     The  flowers  that  star  the  wheat 
Sweeten  the  bread  your  harvesters  will  free. 

Though  foul  may  be  the  land  where  they  are  grown 
They  draw  the  richness  of  the  soil  alone; 

When  bursts  the  wheat  or  buds  to  flower  unclose 
No  hint  of  foulness  fruit  or  blossom  knows; 
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So,  rising  like  a  flower  from  your  sin's  gloom, 

As  from  the  garden  loom  springs  up  the  rose, 
Eternity  alone  shall  sound  your  doom. 

This  is  Time's  morning,  nothing  is  complete 

As  yet,  and  always  to'rd  futurity 
The  crowd  moves  ever  on  with  eager  feet 
Path-making  to  tomorrow  as  now  we 

Break  ours  today  with  laughter  or  with  moan, 
Strew  dust  or  crush  the  e'er  resisting  stone, 
But  at  our  backs  the  beaten  roadway  shows 
Where  steadily  Improvement's  army  goes — 
The  foremost  warrior  wears  your  royal  plume 

And  as  your  banner  on  the  breezes  flows 
Eternity  alone  shall  sound  your  doom. 

So  in  triumphant  car  you  hold  your  seat 

While  on  it  rolls,  whatever  change  may  be, 
Drawn  by  the  prancing  steeds  of  Progress  fleet 
The  while  we  clear  the  way  and  shadows  flee. 
Unconsciously  we  give  you  flesh  and  bone, 
Our  labored  breathing  is  an  undertone 

To  your  triumphant  song  that  shakes  your  foes 
While  in  the  van  your  royal  emblem  glows 
As  the  advancing  steed,  reined,  fret  and  fume, 

Forever  moving,  never  in  repose, 
Eternity  alone  shall  sound  your  doom. 

ENVOI 

Sovereign,  your  praise  in  song  who  can  repeat? 
I  choose  the  form  alone  that  I  deem  meet 

To  sing  it  in.    'Tis  faint  from  want  of  room 
And  only  this  refrain  glows  with  true  heat — 

Eternity  alone  shall  sound  your  doom. 


CADET  SCHOOLS  OF 
BUSINESS 

[THE  TRAIL  HENRY  L.  DOHERTY  HAS  BLAZED] 

By  HENRY  GIBBONS 

EFFICIENCY — which  might  be  called  common  sense — 
is  being  put  more  and  more  into  American  business. 
The  hit-and-miss  methods  of  ten  years  ago  have  given 
place  to  finely-molded  organizations.  The  demand  for 
trained  men— trained  in  a  specific  way — never  was  greater. 
First,  American  business  realized  its  need  of  them.  Then  it 
waited  for  them  to  turn  up.  Now  it  is  making  them  itself — 
by  "  cadet  schools." 

The  need  for  such  schools  is  obvious.  The  graduate  of 
technical  institutes,  schools  of  chemistry,  of  mines,  graduates 
of  commercial  schools  and  the  general  colleges  is  not  a 
trained  man.  He  has  merely  learned  the  theory  of  the 
specific  profession  or  occupation;  he  has  done  a  little  shop 
and  field  work.  He  has  received  his  tools.  The  next  thing  is 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  tools.  Give  a  mechanical  engineer 
with  no  practical  experience  the  best  materials  to  build  a 
bridge  and  he'll  botch  the  job.  Give  the  same  man  with  prac- 
tical experience  the  worst  materials  and  he'll  do  an  acceptable 
job. 

Henry  L.  Doherty,  the  Wall  Street  banker,  public  utility 
expert,  scientist  and  second  largest  producer  of  refinable  oil, 
has  blazed  the  trail  for  the  Cadet  School  idea.  Mr.  Doherty 
started  out  in  life  as  a  newsboy  on  the  streets  of  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks. 
He  has  received  every  phase  of  practical  training  and  is  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  the  value  thereof.  Consequently  he 
is  eminently  fitted  to  blend  theory  and  practice  not  only  to 
the  interest  of  his  own  vast  enterprises  but  to  the  substantial 
benefit  of  his  employees. 

Big  Business  of  America  wants  to  assure  the  future  of 
its  organizations.  It  wants  to  develop  men  on  whom  it 
can  rely  to  carry  on  organization  work  efficiently.    It  wants 
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to  have  trained  men  on  tap — men  whom  it  can  put  into  new 
companies,  ever  being  organized. 

Such  men  are  developed  by  the  cadet  schools  of  the 
Henry  L.  Doherty  Company.  This  concern  operates  two 
hundred  utility  properties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada — 
gas,  electricity,  oil  properties.  It  also  has  its  own  selling 
organization  for  marketing  the  securities  of  these  companies. 
This  organization  depends  upon  the  ability  of  its  producing 
companies  to  make  money.  These  companies  are  dependent 
upon  the  men  they  employ.  It  was  the  Doherty  plan  to  abso- 
lutely assure  their  companies  being  in  the  hands  of  trained 
men.  So  they  formed  a  "  cadet  school  " — the  first  and  only 
engineering  cadet  school  in  this  country. 

It  began  in  1906.  Technical  schools  were  canvassed. 
Graduates  were  offered  positions  in  one  of  the  Doherty  prop- 
erties, the  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company.  They 
were  told  that  they  would  receive  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
dollars  a  month  while  they  were  in  the  cadet  school.  After 
that  they  would  be  advanced  rapidly,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  the  company  needed  them.  About  thirty  graduates 
of  engineering  schools  were  taken.  That  was  the  first  en- 
gineering cadet  school.  Today  the  same  company  has 
opened  another  in  Toledo  and  a  third  in  Bartlesville,  Okla- 
homa, developing  their  men  to  look  after  its  oil  properties. 

Rarely  are  the  talks  of  Henry  L.  Doherty  made  public. 
From  a  friend  in  the  organization  who  heard  him  speak  to 
his  Toledo  cadets  I  am  able  to  present  his  method  of  instilling 
"  pep  "  into  cadets.  To  them  he  said:  "  I  believe  every  en- 
gineer should  have  experience  in  actual  business  getting,  in 
putting  to  work  some  of  the  ideas  he  has  stored  up  in  his 
brain  through  long  years  at  college.  You  know,  boys,  we 
study  too  much  and  think  too  little.  The  man  in  the  selling 
game  has  to  think,  think  straight  and  think  quickly,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  experience  than  to  have  a  try  at  the  actual 
selling  of  goods.  If  you  make  a  marked  success  as  a  sales- 
man there  is  hardly  a  job  you  would  afterwards  tackle 
that  you  could  not  finish  successfully,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
perience you  have  gained  in  the  field  of  salesmanship. 
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"What  things  in  m>en  contribute  most  to  their  success? 
I  have  figured  it  out  like  this : 

"First.  Ability  to  get  along  with  other  people.  A  man 
who  has  mastered  that  faculty  has  the  one  great  essential 
to  success. 

"  Second.  Ability  to  think,  and  to  think  straight.  A  lot 
of  men  are  crammed  full  of  knowledge  but  don't  know  how 
to  use  it.  That  is  exactly  the  reason  you  are  in  the  cadet 
course.  You  have  the  technical  knowledge,  you  have  the 
tools  for  service,  and  now  we  propose  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
sharpen  them  on  the  wheel  of  actual  experience. 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  think  ought  to  be  said  to 
you  boys  just  starting  out  in  life.  I  have  not  read  them  in 
books.  I  have  culled  them  from  actual  experience  after  a 
lot  of  hard  work. 

"  Don't  ever  lose  your  temper.  The  hardest  thing  I  ever 
had  to  do  was  to  control  my  temper.  My  brother  is  carrying 
marks  today  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  I  have  lost  my  temper 
at  times.  The  other  man  in  the  argument  has  you  at  his 
mercy,  once  he  has  your  goat,  because  you  have  lost  your 
temper.  The  man  who  can  keep  even  tempered  and  smile 
under  all  conditions  is  the  valuable  man  we  want. 

"If  you  ask  me  for  an  axiom  to  guide  you  in  your  every- 
day life  and  work,  I  would  simply  say  make  a  better  friend  of 
every  man  with  whom  you  come  in  contact. 

"  The  valuable  man  to  us  or  to  any  other  company  is 
the  man  who  can  do  a  thing  that  no  one  else  can  do.  Many  a 
man  believes  it  foolish  to  train  the  man  under  him  so  he  can 
do  his  work.  We  want  only  the  man  big  enough  to  train  his 
understudy  to  do  his  work,  as  that  is  the  only  stepping  stone 
he  has  to  a  bigger  job. 

"  Don't  do  things  that  anyone  else  can  do.  That  is, 
remember  that  some  of  these  men  who  are  always  busy  are 
busying  themselves  with  a  mass  of  detail  work  that  some- 
body else  can  do.  If  I  want  something  done  give  me  a  busy 
man,  for  he  always  has  time  for  important  things,  but  you 
never  see  him  filling  his  time  and  desk  with  anything  that 
anyone  else  can  do. 
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"  Another  important  thing  is  never  to  do  the  thing  most 
apparent  until  you  are  sure  it  is  the  most  important  thing. 
Life  is  full  of  things  that  apparently  are  the  best  things  for 
you  to  do,  but  do  not  run  heedlessly  or  hastily  into  them  until 
you  take  time  to  think  whether  those  are  the  things  most 
important  for  you  to  do." 

Mr.  Doherty  enumerated  at  some  length  the  list  of  men 
now  high  in  the  Doherty  ranks  who  graduated  from  the 
cadet  schools,  and  he  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Doherty 
organization  supported  three  schools  where  students  learned 
not  so  much  from  books  as  they  did  from  actually  rubbing 
up  against  the  world,  and  often  at  its  hard  places. 

'  Somebody  asked  me  if  I  was  a  college  man  and  I  laugh- 
ingly remarked  that  I  was  a  sort  of  super-president  of  three 
universities,  in  Toledo,  Denver  and  Bartlesville,"  said  Mr. 
Doherty,  who  held  the  attention  of  the  young  men  as  he  nar- 
rated the  story  of  his  own  education,  which  he  said  came 
largely  from  catalogs.  While  other  boys  were  in  the  gram- 
mar school  he  had  to  be  out  hustling  for  a  living,  and  all  he 
learned  he  had  to  get  for  himself.  Often,  he  said,  he  learned 
more  from  the  so-called  illiterate  men  than  he  did  from  the 
educated  ones. 

"  Don't  get  the  idea  because  a  man  is  illiterate  that  he  is 
ignorant.  Our  works  superintendent  at  Columbus  in  the 
early  days  could  not  read  or  write,  but  it  took  our  general 
manager  two  years  to  find  it  out,  and  he  was  a  liberal  educa- 
tion to  me  because  he  actually  knew  things  from  experience, 
and  had  his  own  novel  way  of  imparting  information/' 

Mr.  Doherty  paid  a  high  tribute  to  a  college  education, 
and  impressed  upon  all  the  cadets  that  if  they  could  now  learn 
to  put  to  work  all  they  had  learned,  the  Doherty  company 
would  have  places  for  them  just  as  rapidly  as  they  showed 
they  were  able  to  fill  them. 

For  the  far-sighted  college  graduate  the  cadet  proposi- 
tion is  attractive.  He  is  taught  how  to  convert  his  theoretical 
knowledge  into  dollars,  and  while  he  is  being  taught,  he  is 
being  paid.  When  he  has  been  developed  into  a  trained  man, 
he  knows  that  there  is  a  good  place  waiting  for  him.     Of 
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the  thirty  cadets  in  1910  five  are  already  superintendents  of 
big  properties.  Five  out  of  thirty  have  climbed  the  ladder 
incredibly  fast.  In  other  words,  the  companies  who  have 
these  cadet  schools  are  sincere  about  it.  They  make  good  on 
their  promises  to  the  cadet  if  he  has  ability. 

The  cadet  school  at  Denver  takes  the  college  graduate 
right  into  the  plant.  It  makes  him  put  on  cap  and  overalls. 
He  goes  into  the  boiler  room,  the  gas  house,  the  dynamo 
room.  If  the  regular  employees  in  the  gas  works  report  for 
duty  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  reports,  too.  There 
is  no  favoritism  in  a  cadet  school,  because  he  is  a  college  grad- 
uate. The  idea  is  to  teach  him  to  be  sympathetic  with  the 
men  who  put  in  long  days  at  so  much  per  hour.  With  them 
he  helps  keep  the  gas  free  of  sulphur  and  ammonia.  Some 
day  the  company  expects  the  cadet  to  be  in  charge  of  these 
very  men. 

When  he  has  learned  everything  about  the  practical 
working  of  a  gas  plant,  he  goes  into  the  electric  generating 
station.  Often  he  goes  to  work  taking  apart  a  machine  late 
Saturday  night,  never  stopping  for  forty  hours  except  to  eat, 
so  that  machine  may  be  repaired  and  reassembled  and  ready 
for  Monday  night's  load.  He  shovels  coal,  oils  machinery, 
makes  sketches  and  blue  prints  for  the  engineer  in  charge. 
In  a  few  months  he  gets  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  practical 
working  of  an  electric  generating  station. 

By  actual  work,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  the  men 
who  do  this  kind  of  labor — he  understands  it.  He  re- 
pairs electric  wires  in  a  storm,  reads  meters,  repairs  meters 
and  gas  ranges  and  works  on  the  construction  of  gas  mains 
or  electric  power  transmissions.  Then  after  he  has  had  all 
this  practical  experience,  he  goes  into  the  engineer's  office. 
There  he  works  over  building  designs,  maps,  and  figures  out 
practical  problems  in  distribution  of  power.  He  has  learned 
how  to  apply  his  theories.  He  can  now  create  something  to 
be  sold.  But  he  is  not  through;  he  has  only  begun.  He  is 
now  ready  to  learn  through  service. 

Upon  public  service  are  companies  such  as  this  founded 
and  every  precaution  is  made  to  serve  well  and  conciliate  that 
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public.  Which  is  again  where  the  cadet  school  comes  in. 
There  is  a  superintendent  in  the  Doherty  organization  who 
passed  through  all  the  training  I  have  obtained.  He  knew 
the  business  inside  out.  He  knew  what  charges  were  just, 
and  why — because  he  knew  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials; 
in  the  offices  and  shops,  as  a  cadet,  he  had  worked  in  these 
things.  He  knew  too  when  a  householder's  gas  or  electric 
appliance  needed  repair  and  why ;  he  knew  when  a  meter  was 
out  of  order  and  running  up  the  consumer's  bills  too  high— 
for  in  these  things,  too,  he  had  worked. 

There  came  into  his  office  in  one  of  the  Middle  Western 
cities  an  irate  customer.  "  I  refuse  to  pay  these  bills.  They 
are  exorbitant."  The  woman  was  wealthy,  but  not  the  shift- 
less type  to  be  imposed  upon.  The  superintendent  listened  to 
her  grievance.  He  checked  up  her  current  bills  for  gas  with 
her  bills  for  a  year  back  that  she  had  brought.  He  developed 
the  fact  that  an  inspection  had  been  made  of  the  meter  in  the 
woman's  house  by  the  complaint  department  but  that  the  in- 
spector had  reported  back  that  the  meter  was  running  true. 
"  Are  there  no  leaks  in  your  house,  madam  ?  "  the  inspector 
asked.  The  woman  snorted.  "  Don't  you  think  I'd  smell 
them?"  she  retorted.  With  a  smile  the  superintendent 
agreed  with  her  and  diplomatically  reduced  her  bill  to  corre- 
spond with  those  of  previous  months.  Thanking  him,  she 
left  mollified.    "  The  public  be  served  "  is  the  motto  today. 

Then  the  superintendent  began  his  investigation.  From 
experience  in  the  bill  collecting  department  during  cadet 
days  he  had  learned  a  chapter  of  human  nature — the  differ- 
ence between  a  "  deadbeat  "  and  the  honest  consumer.  From 
the  woman's  facial  expressions  and  method  of  stating  her 
case  he  had  at  once  judged  her  honest.  Too  many  "  dead- 
beats  "  had  he  met  in  cadet  bill  collecting  days  not  to  know 
one,  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Hence  his  instant  decision  to 
reduce  the  woman's  bill.  Good  policy  this,  for  he  judged  her 
the  kind  of  woman  who  repeats  her  household  difficulties;  it 
was  all  good  advertising,  and  just,  too.  As  a  cadet  the  in- 
spector had  also  inspected  meters.  He  ran  over  in  his  mind 
all  the  cases  of  those  years.    He  selected  some  that  suggested 
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a  parallel  to  the  present  situation,  called  an  inspector,  out- 
lined his  problem  and  similar  problems  of  exorbitant  bills 
that  he  had  traced  back  to  defective  apparatus  in  his  cadet 
days.  The  following  day  the  inspector  reported  that  by  a 
process  of  elimination,  by  applying  the  possibilities  that  the 
superintendent  had  given  him,  he  had  run  down  the  trouble. 
The  woman  was  being  charged  with  another  consumer's  gas 
as  well  as  her  own.  So  does  the  cadet  school  experience  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  chosen  as  cadets — and  only  able 
men  are  chosen — bring  up  the  efficiency  of  the  organization 
and  pleases  the  public  whom  it  serves. 

Upon  the  ability  of  this  country  to  develop  in  the  next 
few  years  the  type  of  man  who  can  succeed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries will  depend  the  future  of  this  country  as  a  commercial 
nation.  The  war  has  given  us  opportunities  for  world 
service.  With  these  opportunities  have  come  responsibilities. 
We  shall  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  and  success- 
fully meet  the  responsibilities  providing  the  young  men  of 
today  will  show  themselves  in  every  way  qualified  and  capable 
of  assuming  the  obligations  of  world  citizenship. " 

Bond  houses  are  also  establishing  these  cadet  schools. 
One  organization  in  Wall  Street  asked  those  of  its  employees 
who  wished  to  become  bond  salesmen,  to  write  letters  stating 
their  qualifications.  The  idea  was  to  develop  bond  men  from 
within  the  organization;  to  school  men  in  the  securities 
handled  by  the  organization;  to  develop  a  business  house 
loyalty.  Those  employees  who  said  they  wanted  to  sell  bonds 
were  given  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  best  bond  salesmen  in 
the  organization.  An  hour  in  the  late  afternoon  every  day 
was  devoted  to  it.  They  were  first  shown  the  difference 
between  bonds  and  stocks,  that  the  owner  of  one  was  a  cred- 
itor, that  the  owner  of  the  other  was  a  partner.  After  they 
had  learned  these  fundamentals  they  were  given  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  securities  and  the  nature  of  the  company 
that  issued  these  securities.  Thus,  when  they  came  to  sell 
the  bonds,  they  could  talk  intelligently  upon  them.  They 
were  made  to  have  an  enthusiasm  for  these  bonds,  to  believe 
that  their  house  had  absolutely  the  best  bonds  in  Wall  Street. 
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After  these  cadet  school  lectures  were  finished,  the  men 
were  then  given  a  try-out.  They  were  given  bonds  to  sell 
to  their  friends  in  their  leisure  hours.  On  the  success  of 
these  sales  was  determined  to  a  large  extent  the  man's  ability 
to  be  a  bond  salesman.  The  work  in  the  cadet  school,  the 
selling  try-out,  the  discussion  afterwards  with  the  leader  of 
the  class,  developed  the  fact  that  some  cadets  had  "statistical 
minds"  and  could  not  possibly  sell  anything.  On  the  other 
hand,  cadets  with  "  salesmen's  minds "  were  uncovered. 
These  cadets  were  then  given  a  highly  specialized  series  of 
lectures  in  which  export  salesmen  told  of  their  experience, 
of  objections  that  would  be  raised  and  how  to  overcome  them. 

A  foreign  banker  watched  one  of  these  classes.  When 
it  was  over,  he  turned  to  his  friend,  the  manager  of  the  house, 
and  said,  "  You  are  making,  not  salesmen  but  selling  hounds. 
I  would  judge  it  impossible  to  get  away  from  one  of  these 
men  without  buying  a  bond  of  him." 

The  cadet  school  is  a  big  step  forward.  Only  the  most 
far-sighted  of  our  business  organizations  have  established 
cadet  schools.  The  others  are  taking  what  comes  along  and 
letting  their  employees  knock  themselves  into  shape  in  the 
hard  and  somewhat  long  school  of  experience — which  is  both 
wasteful  of  time  and  uncertain  in  results  and  devilish  costly 
to  employer.  There  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest  in  business 
just  as  in  nature,  and  those  organizations  which  are  making 
themselves  fit  are  leading  the  field. 

The  example  has  been  set  by  the  shrewd,  far-sighted 
men  of  Big  Business.  Will  others  follow  and  develop  by 
cadet  schools  within  their  organization,  highly  efficient  young 
men? — "  selling  hounds,"  as  the  foreigner  who  watched  the 
bond  class  put  it.  America  needs  such  men  today.  America 
needed  them  yesterday,  as  the  comparison  of  our  trade  activ- 
ities in  South  America,  Africa  and  Asia,  compared  to  some 
European  nations  will  show.  America  is  going  to  need  effi- 
cient men  more  than  ever  tomorrow,  when  Europe  begins 
its  terrific  fight  for  trade  to  pay  the  bills  of  this  war. 


STABILIZING  FINANCE  IN 

BUSINESS 

By  A  WALL  STREET  OBSERVER 

OPTIMISM  is  a  big  asset  in  business;  the  man  without 
a  vision  hitched  to  hope,  doesn't  get  far;  but  easy 
optimism,  that  sits  back  in  the  rocking  chair  and 
waits  for  good  times,  easy  money  and  a  rising  market,  finds 
himself  rocked  off  against  the  wall,  sooner  or  later. 

We  have  gone  through  the  crucial  period  and  answered 
the  query — Will  the  people  stand  by  the  government,  finan- 
cially. The  people,  the  banks,  the  great  industrial  organi- 
zations have  come  to  the  front  with  cash  to  win  the  war. 
We  are  beginning  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  vast  resources  of 
this  country.  The  Second  Liberty  Loan  made  people  gasp. 
The  ease  with  which  our  great  financiers  and  our  industries 
took  great  blocks  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds  gave  the  people,  the 
small  business  man  and  fhe  average  investor,  a  confidence 
that  we  would  and  could  see  this  war  through.  "  Our  task 
this  year  has  been  stupendous/'  said  Secretary  McAdoo, 
"  but  our  resources  are  adequate,  the  will  is  perfect,  the  spirit 
indomitable,  and  success  certain." 

Mr.  McAdoo  knows  what  we  will  need  next  year  and 
approaches  the  task  of  raising  the  money  with  confidence. 
He  believes  that  we  will  be  able  to  raise  through  banks  sev- 
enty-five billions  if  needed.  To  the  average  man  the  next 
important  thought  reflected  is  a  remark  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Sabin,  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company.  "  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  will  be  expended  in 
this  country  by  our  Government  and  by  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments, to  whom  we  are  making  loans,"  says  Mr.  Sabin,  "  and 
as  Secretary  McAdoo  has  explained,  the  situation  is  largely 
a  mere  matter  of  shifting  credits  and  that  money  will  remain 
in  this  country  and  will  not  involve  any  loss  of  gold  or  any 
loss  of  values.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  money  there  is 
spent  in  this  country  the  greater  will  be  our  prosperity.    The 
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greater,  too,  will  be  America's  dominance  of  world  finances 
and  exchanges. " 

These  are  stabilizing  influences  in  finance,  which  mean 
stabilizing  influences  in  business. 

WILL  PROFITS  DISAPPEAR? 

In  the  mind  of  any  investor  or  business  man  the  question 
is  inevitable:  Will  profits  be  eaten  up,  and  business  be  cur- 
tailed ?  The  vast  budget  of  taxes,  personal  and  corporation, 
is  bound  to  curtail  living  conditions.  The  country  has  and 
must  adhere  to  a  more  restricted  mode  of  living.  Economics 
in  living  and  expenditure  must  prevail  and  a  cessation  of 
extravagance  and  expansion  follow  the  heels  of  war.  Those 
who  do  not  realize  this  principle  will  suffer,  but  those  who 
draw  in  their  sails,  trim  the  ship  and  sail  close  to  the  breeze 
will  have  no  cause  to  complain.  The  great  impulse  that  has 
come  to  all  industries,  manufacturing,  transporting  or 
financing  war  material,  will  return  two-fold  to  the  people. 

There  is  more  money  in  circulation,  in  rapid  circulation, 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  nation  will  be  more  economically  administered 
than  ever  before.  Banker  Otto  H.  Kahn  has  advised  the 
President  to  appoint  a  board  of  economic  and  financial 
strategy,  composed  in  part,  at  least,  of  business  men,  to 
deliberate  and  advise  as  to  the  exigencies  of  our  finances 
and  our  after  war  conditions. 

SECRETARY   BAKER'S   ADVICE 

Financiers  and  business  men  are  coming  together,  as 
never  before,  to  meet  the  war  conditions  and  stabilize  our 
economic  affairs.  Secretary  Baker  advises  that  "  every 
effort  that  this  country  is  capable  of  making  should  be  ap- 
plied to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion. 
The  resources  of  the  country  in  a  general  way  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  men,  money  and  material.  During  the  period 
of  the  war  any  new  enterprises  or  undertaking  should  be 
tried  and  justified  by  the  test :  Will  the  men,  money  and  ma- 
terial so  applied  best  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  winning 
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of  the  war  ?  New  enterprises  which  are  not  fundamental  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  country's  necessary  activities 
should  not  be  undertaken.  This  will  not  result  adversely 
upon  business  or  conditions  of  employment,  because  every 
man  and  every  resource  will  be  needed  during  the  war." 

In  this  connection  Judge  Gary,  of  the  Steel  Trust,  has 
said:  "We  have  no  lives  to  spare,  no  money  to  waste.  We 
would  conserve  life  and  property  whenever  possible  within 
limits  of  duty  and  propriety." 

What  the  cost  of  the  war  will  be  no  man  may  say  with 
accuracy,  but  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Mechanics' 
&  Metals  National  Bank  states  that  an  estimate  based  on 
current  expenditures,  including  those  of  the  United  States, 
indicate  that,  if  the  war  goes  through  the  fourth  year,  to 
Aug.  i,  1918,  the  total  military  cost  will  be  $155,600,000,000, 
and  the  daily  outlay  will  average  $107,000,000. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  WAR 

This  calculation  means,  that  there  will  have  been  laid 
out  for  military  purposes,  if  the  war  does  not  end  before  next 
August,  a  sum  greater  than  the  developed  wealth  of  any 
single  nation  of  the  world,  other  than  the  United  States.  It 
means  that  for  war  there  has  already  been  expended  an 
amount  three  times  as  large  as  the  total  indebtedness  of 
every  nation  in  the  world,  as  that  indebtedness  stood  in  19 14; 
four  times  as  large  as  all  the  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the 
United  States;  ten  times  as  large  as  the  value  of  all  our 
agricultural  products  in  a  given  year ;  twelve  times  as  large 
as  the  value  of  our  annual  foreign  trade ;  one  thousand  times 
as  large  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  American  gold  output. 

It  means  that  the  war  has  already  required  a  sum  that 
would  have  extended  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United 
States  to  several  times  its  present  length,  and  that,  besides, 
would  have  carried  steamship  lines  to  every  corner  of  the 
earth.  Instead,  the  money  has  been  spent  for  organized  de- 
struction, and  for  every  month  over  which  hostilities  con- 
tinue to  progress  $5,000,000,000  more  are  added  to  the  cost. 
This  means  that  there  is  required  of  the  world  every  month 
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an  amount  of  money  double  that  expended  during  the  entire 
Russo-Japanese  War,  which  lasted  eighteen  months.  It 
means  that  the  Boer  War  is  being  concentrated  into  every 
eight  days  of  this  war.  It  means  that  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  is  being  fought  over  and  over  again,  its  entire  cost  being 
compressed  each  time  into  a  space  of  three  weeks.  It  means 
that  our  Civil  war — hitherto  the  greatest  contest  in  world 
history — is  being  duplicated  with  such  intensity  that  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  four-year  struggle  between  the  North  and 
South  is  reproduced  every  fifty  days. 

The  bank  states  that  the  sum  of  money  expended  since 
the  middle  of  19 14  has  been  greater  than  the  combined 
money  expenditure  of  all  other  wars  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  Napoleonic  wars  cost  no  more  than  $6,250,000,- 
000.  The  combined  direct  cost  of  the  six  greatest  military 
struggles  in  the  125  years  preceding  the  present  war  was 
no  greater  than  $25,000,000,000. 

WHAT  THE  DIFFERENT  NATIONS  HAVE  SPENT 

Great  Britain's  outlay,  the  pamhlet  says,  is  the  largest 
of  the  nations,  being  $35,000,000  a  day,  and  $39,000,000 
when  loans  and  advances  to  allies  are  considered.  The  direct 
expense  of  the  United  States  is  $29,400,000  daily,  and  $40,- 
360,000  including  loans.  Germany's  outlay  is  $27,000,000 
and  that  of  France  $20,200,000  a  day.  Including  loans,  the 
United  States  disbursed  $3,500,000,000  from  Aug.  1,  1914, 
to  the  same  date  this  year,  in  war  expenditures.  Great  Brit- 
ain's gross  expenditure  in  that  period  was  $25,800,000,000; 
that  of  Germany,  $22,100,000,000,  and  of  France,  $17,400,- 
000,000. 

Despite  this  vast  expenditure,  states  this  great  banking 
institution,  "  yet  chaos  seems  less  imminent  than  at  the  out- 
set of  the  war,  and  ruin  and  national  bankruptcy  are  con- 
sidered sufficiently  remote  to  permit  all  the  powers  to  go  on 
borrowing  freely,  and  to  contemplate  still  further  credit  op- 
erations and  life  sacrifices  in  the  prosecution  of  their  several 
ambitions  to  fight  on  and  vanquish  the  enemy." 

As  the  nation  more  and  more  mobilizes  upon  a  war  in- 
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dustry  basis  the  flow  of  money  through  war  commodities  will 
be  returned  to  a  wider  range  of  people.  To-day  labor  is  re- 
ceiving its  highest  pay;  it  is  almost  universally  receiving  its 
demands,  in  keeping  with  the  higher  cost  of  living.  The 
farmer  was  never  so  prosperous  and  the  manufacturer  can- 
not keep  pace  with  his  orders.  The  transportation  lines,  rail- 
ways and  steamships  are  congested  and  the  professional  man 
and  clerk  and  salaried  man  is  beginning  to  get  the  advance 
necessary  to  meet  his  bills.  This  reveals  that  money  is  freely 
moving  around  the  circuit — it  is  reaching  the  pockets  of  all. 
These  are  elements  of  stabilization  and  coupled  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's assumption  of  control  and  price — fixing  of  com- 
modities— hold-ups  of  the  necessities  of  life  will  be  more  and 
more  remote.  The  uncertainty  of  Government  price-fixing 
upset  business  and  caused  hardship,  but  that  was  the  grow- 
ing pains  of  the  birth  of  stabilization.  Price-fixing,  once  a 
crime  under  the  Sherman  Act,  becomes  a  reasonable  and,  in 
fact,  an  essential  condition  when  war  conditions  drain  the 
country's  natural  resources.  The  Government's  position  that 
it  may  name  the  selling  price  and  enforce  sales  to  the  people 
is  not  only  necessary  but  sound.  In  fact,  without  it,  there 
would  be  a  riot  of  hold-ups  such  as  was  in  process  in  coal  and 
wheat.  Despite  price-fixing  by  the  Government,  advance  re- 
ports indicate  that  in  the  great  industries  the  earnings  of  the 
year  now  closing  will  exceed  those  of  191 6.  The  outlook  for 
1 91 8,  except  among  smaller  concerns  who  may  not  be  able 
to  carry  out  the  economies  and  meet  the  Government's  re- 
quirements, is  good.  The  only  cloud  on  the  horizon  in  big 
business  is  labor. 

"  Price-fixing  "  in  the  labor  market  may  not  be  feasible. 
It  is  not  as  easy  to  control  the  human  unit  as  it  is  to  legislate 
upon  the  material.  There  are  hints,  however,  that  large  im- 
portations of  Oriental  labor  may  be  the  solution.  Even  as 
England  has  transported  many  thousands  of  coolies  both  to 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and  France,  so  we  may  let  down  the 
bars  and  easily  relieve  the  labor  situation.  We  found  the 
Chinese  coolie  a  solution — and  the  only  one — to  the  war 
situation  in  the  Philippines.     Why  not  as  a  war  measure 
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here  ?  Great  Chinese  labor  companies  offer  to  bring  in  labor 
and  guarantee  by  bond  their  return  to  China  after  a  set  pe- 
riod. This  is  not  a  new  method  of  recruiting  labor  in  times 
of  need.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  to  it — be  forced  to  come 
to  it. 

There  is  a  famous  remark,  once  made  by  the  late  J.  P. 
Morgan.  It  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  he  uttered  it.  "  Who- 
ever is  a  bear  on  the  country  will  go  broke/'  he  said.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  fear  in  economic  conditions  any  more  than  for 
fear  of  our  foe.  The  country  is  moving  through  a  stage  of 
war  mobilization,  and  just  as  the  temperament  of  our  people 
is  affected  so  are  our  business  and  conditions.  But  as  each 
problem  comes  up  and  is  met  by  our  mobilized  brain  power 
so  will  the  stability  of  our  markets  and  business  be  reflected. 

Active  confidence  in  America's  strength,  conservation 
that  is  not  stinginess,  enterprise  that  is  not  moved  by  greed, 
and  beneath  all  patriotism,  will  be  each  man's  contribution  to 
stabilization  of  our  financial,  industrial  and  business  life. 
That  is  the  zone  of  war  that  we  are  entering  into  at  home. 
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[Opening  a  Permanent  Department] 
By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

The  Book  of  the  Month 

Of  the  many  books  that  have  resulted  from  the  world 
war  it  would  be  difficult  to  choose  one  that  has  more  present 
day  value  to  Americans  than  James  W.  Gerard's  story  of  his 
four  years  as  Ambassador  at  Berlin.1  Some  few  war  books 
have  been  written  from  the  German  angle,  most  of  the  truly 
important  ones  (and  the  output  numbers  somewhere  in  the 
thousands)  have  been  written  by  authors  who  told  their  per- 
sonal experiences — the  little  scene  of  the  great  drama  in 
which  they  were  called  on  to  play  a  part.  Some  of  these  nar- 
ratives—" The  First  Hundred  Thousand,"  "  Over  the  Top," 
"Kitchener's  Mob,"  "The  Hilltop  on  the  Marne  " — have  been 
remarkable  and  will  probably  receive  a  permanent  place  in 
English  literature,  but  this  new  book  by  Mr.  Gerard  has  a 
deeper  note  than  any  war  book  I  personally  have  read,  and 
gives  to  Americans  a  very  vivid  picture,  not  of  the  actual 
righting,  but  of  the  people  and  conditions  that  we  have  been 
called  on  to  battle  with  in  our  fight  that  democracy  may  rule. 

In  his  foreword  Mr.  Gerard  calls  his  reader's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  traveling  through  Germany  in 
the  Summer  time  learns  little  of  the  real  Germany  or  its 
rulers.  Very  true,  and  surely  the  autocracy  he  pictures 
would  not  deign  to  associate  with  the  mere  traveler  who 
"  spends  a  month  having  his  liver  tickled  at  Homberg  or 
Carlsbad."  To  the  average  American  man  or  woman — that 
is,  the  type  of  fellow  who  is  going  over  to  France  to  fight,  or 
the  young  woman  who  is  going  over  as  a  nurse,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
assistant  or  any  other  of  the  positions  that  Americans  are 
holding  in  France  at  the  present  time — the  autocracy  and 
caste  that  is  described  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  chronicle 
seems  to  be  impossible,  laughable.     The  Schleppencour,  the 


1  "  My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  by  Jamc^  W.  Gerard.     George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $2  net. 
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first  great  ceremonial  of  the  Berlin  season  and  named  be- 
cause of  the  long  trains  worn  by  the  women,  seems  more  like 
the  description  of  some  new  spectacle  at  the  Hippodrome — 
perhaps  the  paragraph  describing  how  the  court  dances  are 
practiced  beforehand  will  give  an  idea  of  the  autocracy  of 
the  country — and  surely  the  following  shows  the  absolute 
methods  under  which  the  military  and  court  circles  live : 

"  In  connection  with  court  dancing  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note 
that  when  the  tango  and  turkey  trot  made  their  way  over  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany  in  the  autumn  of  191 3  the  Emperor  issued  a  special 
order  that  no  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  should  dance  any  of  these 
dances  or  should  go  to  the  house  of  any  person  who,  at  any  time,, 
whether  officers  were  present  or  not,  had  allowed  any  of  these  new 
dances  to  be  danced.  This  effectually  extinguished  the  turkey  trot, 
the  bunny  hug  and  the  tango  and  maintained  the  waits  and  the  polka 
in  their  old  estate.  It  may  seem  ridiculous  that  such  a  decree  should 
be  so  solemnly  issued,  but  I  believe  that  the  higher  authorities  in  Ger- 
many earnestly  desired  that  the  people,  and  especially  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  should  learn  not  to  enjoy  themselves  too  much.  A 
great  endeavor  was  always  made  to  keep  them  in  a  life,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  Spartan  simplicity.  For  instance,  the  army  officers  were  for- 
bidden to  play  polo,  not  because  of  anything  against  the  game,  which, 
of  course,  is  splendid  practice  for  riding,  but  because  it  would  make 
a  distinction  in  the  army  between  rich  and  poor" 

The  army!  The  army!  Obedience!  Spartan  restric- 
tions !  All  these  from  the  moment  of  one's  birth !  No  won- 
der that  they  are  able  to  fight  and  die  without  a  qualm.  Going 
back  again  to  his  foreword,  Mr.  Gerard  says  that : 

"  The  German  nation  is  not  one  which  makes  revolutions.  There 
will  be  scattered  riots  in  Germany,  but  no  simultaneous  rising  of  the 
whole  people.  The  officers  of  the  army  are  all  of  one  class  and  of  a 
class  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  autocracy.  A  revolution  of  the  army  is 
impossible ;  and  at  home  there  are  only  the  boys  and  old  men,  easily 
kept  in  subjection  by  the  police." 

After  his  clever  pictures  of  court  life  and  its  social  cus- 
toms Mr.  Gerard  draws  sketchily,  with  an  eye  to  acquaint- 
ing his  readers  briefly  on  the  political  and  geographical  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  Germany  on  his  arrival.  These,  to- 
gether with  his  story  of  his  diplomatic  work  the  first  winter, 
and  of  the  Zabern  affair,  prepare  one  for  the  situation  as  it 
appeared  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  story  of 
those  feverish  days,  when  the  Emperor  left  Kiel  in  the  midst 
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of  the  races,  and  particularly  the  incident  when  the  Crown 
Prince  rose  and  addressed  the  officers  of  the  visiting  Brit- 
ish fleet — "  We  are  sorry  you  are  going,  and  we  are  sorry 
you  came  " — prove  almost  conclusively  that  Germany  was 
ready — ready  and  waiting  most  anxiously — for  the  crucial 
moment  when  her  dream  of  Empire  could,  as  some  savage 
dog,  be  unleashed  upon  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  four  hundred  odd  pages  of  the  book  follow 
closely  the  work  of  Ambassador  Gerard  from  the  time  he  was 
called  on  to  take  over  the  Embassies  of  the  nations — whose 
representatives  were  practically  mobbed  out  of  Berlin — until 
the  time  when  he  made  his  own  very  peaceful  exit  from  Ger- 
man soil  and  crossed  into  Switzerland. 

This  part  of  the  book,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. It  shows  how  absolutely  the  Germans  are  in  this 
war  to  win  bv  fair  means  or  foul.  Mr.  Gerard  relates  inci- 
dent  after  incident  in  which  some  German  official  either 
suavely  lied  to  him  or  else  put  some  new  law  into  effect  just 
when  the  Ambassador  felt  that  he  was  able  to  go  ahead  with 
work  that  he  had  planned.  His  chapter  on  Prisoners  of  War 
is  a  revelation  of  German  cruelty — not  cruelty  in  the  broader 
sense  of  the  word — but  the  refined  cruelty  as  typified  in  the 
incidents  when  the  authorities  refused  to  allow  Mr.  Gerard 
to  distribute  clothing  to  the  men  in  the  prison  camps  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Germany  to  clothe  the  men. 
And  as  Germany  was  not  doing  this  duty  the  prisoners  suf- 
fered. 

One  could  quote  incident  after  incident  from  this  inter- 
esting book — of  Somborn,  the  German- American,  who  went 
the  rounds  of  the  cafes  and  beer  halls  denouncing  President 
Wilson,  and  who  was  afterward  thrown  out  of  the  American 
Embassy  by  Gerard  himself;  of  Stoddard  and  his  a  What 
Shall  We  Do  With  Wilson?"  pamphlets;  of  the  efforts  of  the 
League  of  Truth  to  defile  Mr.  Gerard's  personal  character. 

But  enough.  Get  the  book  and  read  it  if  you  wish  a  true 
picture  of  our  present-day  foe.  Mr.  Gerard  gives  no  pictures 
of  actual  fighting,  though  he  is  conversant  with  figures  of 
men  and  war  machines,  but  his  anecdotes  and  comments 
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make  a  book  that  should  be  a  great  "  first  reader  "  to  most 
Americans.  As  never  before  those  of  us  who  have  not  really 
lived  in  Germany  are  able  to  visualize  the  conditions  that 
govern  the  race  which  we  are  fighting — to  understand  what 
there  is  for  us  to  do  if  the  last  paragraph  of  "  My  Four 
Years  in  Germany  "  is  to  be  made  a  truth : 

"  Fortunately  America  bars  the  way.    America,  led  by  a  fighting 
President,  who  will  allow  no  compromise  with  brutal  autocracy." 

*      *      *      * 

Three  Notable  Fictions 

Turning  abruptly  to  the  realms  of  fiction  there  are  three 
books  which  stand  out  prominently  among  the  usual  long  list 
of  good  material  from  pens  of  well-known  authors.  Whether 
these  stories  would  be  as  commanding  at  another  time  is  a 
question  each  one  must  answer  for  himself,  for  they  are 
books  of  light  interest — not  epics  in  any  sense  of  the  word — 
but  very  good  reading,  a  rest  from  the  war-filled  columns  of 
our  daily  news. 

The  stories  are  "  The  White  Ladies  of  Worcester/' 2  by 
Florence  Barclay,  of  "  The  Rosary  "  fame;  "  Summer/'3  by 
Edith  Wharton,  and  Conan  Doyle's  new  book  of  Sherlock 
Holmes'  adventures.4 

Personally,  I  did  not  care  for  "The  Rosary,"  and  I 
know  that  there  are  several  hundred  people  who  read  the 
story  only  to  feel  that  it  was  too  sentimental  for  their  indi- 
vidual taste.  However,  the  individual  is  only  one  small  unit ; 
the  story  sold  just  under  a  million  copies,  and  therefore  must 
have  had  more  than  a  little  literary  value  as  well  as  telling  a 
good  story.  With  "  The  White  Ladies  of  Worcester  "  I 
have  a  different  report.  It  carries  its  readers  back  to  the 
Twelfth  Century  and  gives  them  the  chronicle  of  Mora,  who, 
being  tricked  into  believing  her  lover  unfaithful,  enters  a 
convent.  Early  in  the  book,  after  she  has  risen  to  be  Prior- 
ess, he  comes  back  to  her,  having  also  been  tricked  into  be- 


2 "The  White  Ladies  of  Worcester,"  by  Florence  Barclay.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.50   net. 

• "  Summer,"  by  Edith  Wharton.    D.  Appleton  &  Company.    $1.50  net. 

4 "  The  Last  Bow,"  by  A.  Conan  Doyle.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.35   net. 
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lieving  that  she  had  wed  a  rival.  From  that  point  on  the 
story  is  filled  with  action.  There  is  nothing  especially  new 
about  the  main  theme,  but  the  author's  handling  of  the  plot 
makes  rapid  reading,  and  there  are  passages  of  love  and 
emotion  that  should  help  the  book  to  as  great  a  popularity  as 
"The  Rosary." 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  schoolboy,  Mrs.  Barclay  has 
"  stepped  ahead  "  in  the  past  few  years,  and  certainly  some 
of  her  character  drawing  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  in 
modern  fiction.  "  The  White  Ladies  of  Worcester  "  is  popu- 
lar fiction  of  the  highest  quality. 

"  Summer,"  Mrs.  Wharton's  book,  has  been  criticized 
by  several  of  her  readers  as  not  being  as  fine  as  "  Ethan 
Frome  "  and  one  or  two  others  of  her  more  popular  books. 
Perhaps  it  is  lacking  in  truly  great  literary  quality,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Edith  Wharton,  and 
that  means  perfection  of  no  mean  order.  The  story  is  simple 
enough  and  the  characters  easily  recognizable  from  the  gal- 
lery of  one's  existence.  Charity  Royal,  a  child  of  the  "  moun- 
tain people,"  was  brought  down  to  the  impoverished  New 
England  village  by  the  lawyer,  who  everlastingly  stamped 
her  place  in  the  community  when  he  called  her  "  Charity  " 
and  gave  her  his  own  name.  At  the  opening  of  the  story  its 
heroine  is  a  girl  in  her  late  'teens,  and  Royal,  considerable  of 
a  roue  as  the  story  develops,  tries  to  force  his  way  into  her 
room.  The  whole  story  breathes  of  sex — and  it  should  be 
read  by  all  of  America's  younger  writers,  for  it  shows  how 
easily  it  is  to  write  of  such  a  vital  subject  and  yet  never  be- 
come vulgar — sensuous.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Wharton  has 
laid  her  scene  in  New  England  enables  her  to  draw  some 
types  that  are  rather  more  extraordinary  than  their  city  con- 
temporaries, but  as  far  as  plot  and  structure  are  concerned, 
"  Summer  "  might  have  had  for  its  background  any  small 
settlement  through  the  world. 

Incidently,  I  heard  an  unverified  report  that  the  libraries 
of  one  or  two  Berkshire  Hill  cities  have  refused  to  circulate 
the  book.  If  such  is  the  fact,  Mrs.  Wharton  is  to  be  doubly 
congratulated.     It  means  that  she  has  drawn  her  location 
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and  characters  so  well  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  villages 
surrounding  the  cities  that  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  book  is 
so  plain  as  to  act  as  a  conscience  prick. 

The  last  of  the  trilogy  of  books  that  I  mentioned  is  the 
collection  of  Sherlock  Holmes  stories.  I  shall  never  forget 
my  first  introduction  to  Sherlock  Holmes.  It  was  "  The 
Hound  of  the  Baskervilles."  My  mother,  praise  be  to  her,  had 
never  censored  my  reading  even  though  I  was  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  finding  the  story  on  the  library  table 
one  rainy  Saturday  I  started  to  read.  By  mid-afternoon  I 
was  paralyzed  with  fear- — mentally  running  down  the  road 
with  the  death  hound  after  me — and  my  mother  did  not  spoil 
one  of  the  most  vivid  days  of  boyhood  by  declaring  I  must 
read  no  further,  though  she  did  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  me 
the  information  that  "  it  came  out  all  right  in  the  end." 

Sherlock  Holmes  has  lost  none  of  his  old  power  to  thrill. 
"  The    Adventure    of   the    Cardboard    Box "    has    all    the 

1  punch  "  of  the  older  stories,  and  the  episode  of  the  grue- 
some package  sent  to  the  contrastingly  gentle  spinster  is 
worth  half  a  dozen  ordinary  detective  stories.  After  reading 
it  one  still  feels  the  little  shiver  and  is  glad  to  come  back  to  a 
less  mysterious  world.    And,  of  course,  there  is  a  war  story, 

f  The  Last  Bow,"  and  equally  pleasing  to  the  reader  is  the 
faint  promise  that  some  day  there  will  be  some  more  adven- 
tures of  the  greatest  of  detectives.  Although  it  is  many 
years  since  the  Holmes  was  a  new  character  in  fiction,  Conan 
Doyle  has  wisely  given  us  only  small  installments  of  his  ad- 
ventures at  intervals.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
new  stories  seem  so  exceedingly  virile. 

Books  as  Christmas  Gifts 

Books  should  play  a  prominent  part  in  Christmas  buy- 
ing this  year,  for  they  make  good  gifts  and  are  easy  to  send 
(an  item  when  one  is  thinking  of  training  camps  and 
France),  and  a  good  book  can  be  bought  at  a  comparatively 
small  sum. 

Looking  over  the  list  of  books  available  for  Christmas, 
Mrs.   Elizabeth   Champney's    "  Romance   of   Old   Japan 
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stands  out  prominently  as  a  gift  book.  Mrs.  Champney  has 
written  a  number  of  these  "  romance  "  books,  and  this  new- 
est one,  with  its  lively  anecdotes  and  comments,  is  profusely 
illustrated  after  the  manner  of  volumes  from  her  pen.  Con- 
cerning Japan,  a  subject  prominent  in  the  eyes  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, this  volume  is  a  decidedly  suitable  gift. 

In  writing  of  his  "  Little  Book  for  Christmas,"  6  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady  says :  "I  have  gathered  a  sheaf  of  things 
I  have  written  about  Christmas — personal  adventure,  stories 
suggested  by  the  old,  ever  new,  theme ;  meditations,  words  of 
advice,  which  I  am  old  enough  to  be  entitled  to  give,  and  last 
but  not  least,  good  wishes  and  good  will."  This  new  work  of 
one  of  our  most  popular  authors  comes  at  a  time  when  we 
are  sorely  in  need  of  comforting  thoughts. 

There  is  a  new  book  by  Robert  Chambers !  That  fact  in 
itself  means  many  delightful  hours  for  thousands  of  read- 
ers, and  "  Barbarians  " 7  is  the  story-telling  Mr.  Chambers 
at  his  best.  It  is  a  war  book,  having  not  one  hero,  but  twelve, 
and  depicts  the  adventures,  and  in  most  cases,  the  death  of 
the  men  who  are  stationed  at  various  points  along  the  French 
front.  The  title  "  Barbarians  "  comes  from  the  methods 
used  by  the  Germans  in  warfare,  the  methods  which  have 
made  this  contest  the  most  horrible  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  "  Missing/'  *  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  is  also  a  war 
book — one  that  gives  its  telling  picture  of  how  the  war  has 
affected  English  life,  there  being  only  fleeting  glimpses  of 
the  actual  conflict.  George  Sarratt's  remark  that  the  war 
"is  bringing  the  nation  together  as  nothing  has  ever  done 
or  could  do  "  is  perhaps  the  keynote  of  this  book,  which  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  "  one  more  war  book,"  stands  viv- 
idly among  the  fiction  of  the  late  fall.  "  Sonia," 9  by  Stephen 
McKenna,  is  not  widely  different  from  Mrs.  Ward's  book, 


•"Romance  of  Old  Japan,"  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $3.50. 

fl "  Little  Book  for  Christmas,"  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.25. 

T  "  Barbarians,"  by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  $1.40  net. 

""Missing,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.   $1.50  net. 

8 "  Sonia ;  Between  Two  Worlds,"  by  Stephen  McKenna.  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.50    net. 
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for  it,  too,  has  for  its  keynote  (the  sub-title  is  Between  Two 
Worlds)  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  English  people.  If 
there  were  more  space  it  might  be  well  to  quote  from  the  end 
of  "  Sonia,"  for  it  contains  a  prophecy  and  a  question.  This 
new  McKenna  novel  is  good  reading. 

Swinging  back  to  our  own  country,  and  the  peaceful 
times  that  seem  so  far  away,  we  find  a  new  book  by  John 
Fox,  Jr.,  entitled  "  In  Happy  Valley,"  10  another  story  of  the 
Kentucky  mountaineers,  with  all  the  rough  and  simple  charm 
that  Mr.  Fox  can  give  to  these  interesting  folk.  "  Ladies 
Must  Live,"  "  by  Alice  Duer  Miller,  tells  of  the  efforts  of 
two  very  later-day  pirates  of  the  fairer  sex  whose  prey  is  the 
gold-laden  men  of  their  set.  It  makes  a  light,  amusing  story. 
'  Mrs.  Hope's  Husband,"  12  by  Gelett  Burgess,  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  a  serial  before  being  brought  out 
in  book  form,  and  among  its  readers  was  the  gifted  George 
M.  Cohan,  who  is  making  into  a  play  this  story  of  the  hus- 
band of  a  celebrity  who  suddenly,  and  most  surprisingly  re- 
covered his  lost  personality  and  ceased  to  be  Mrs.  Hope's  hus- 
band. Winston  Churchill's  "  Dwelling  Place  of  Light," 13  is 
in  a  more  serious  vein,  so  is  Mrs.  Cholmondeley's  "  Chris- 
tine," 14  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  "  Soul  of  a  Bishop,"15  and  "  The 
Light  in  the  Clearing,"  16  by  Irving  Batcheller. 

"  The  Sport  of  Kings,"  1T  however,  is  a  light  story  rilled 
with  the  speed  and  glamour  of  horse-racing.  The  author, 
Arthur  Somers  Roche,  is  one  of  the  latest  fiction  writers  "  to 
arrive,"  and  if  he  keeps  up  the  very  excellent  work  he  has 
done  in  the  past  year,  Mr.  Roche  should  soon  have  more  than 
a  considerable  following  among  the  lovers  of  so-called  "light" 


10  "  In  Happy  Valley,"  by  John  Fox,  Jr.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.35  net. 

11 "  Ladies  Must  Live,"  by  Alice  Duer  Miller.    The  Century  Company.    $1.25. 

12 "  Mrs.  Hope's  Husband,"  by  Gelett  Burgess.     The  Century  Company.    $1. 

""The  Dwelling  Place  of  Light,"  by  Winston  Churchill.     The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.60. 

""Christine,"  by  Mrs.  Cholmondeley.     Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 

15 "  The  Soul  of  a  Bishop,"  by  H.  G.  Wells.    The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

""The  Light  in  the  Clearing,"  by  Irving  Batcheller.     The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     $1.50    net. 

""The   Sport  of   Kings,"  by  Arthur   Somers   Roche.     The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.     $1.40   net. 
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novels.  "  Temperamental  Henry/' 18  is  the  spirit  of  youth  as 
drawn  by  Samuel  Merwin,  and  "  Extricating  Obadiah  " ld  is 
a  laughable  Cape  Cod  romance  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

To  go  on  and  comment  on  the  rest  of  the  novels  of  the 
day,  some  by  newcomers,  most  of  them  fresh  from  the  pens 
of  established  favorites,  with  the  reading  public,  would  be  to 
make  this  a  booksellers'  chronicle.  However,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  end  these  notes  without  mentioning  "  Vagabonding 
Down  the  Andes,"20  Harry  Franck's  record  of  his  four  years' 
walk  through  South  America;  the  new  collection  of  Rae- 
maekers'  Cartoons,21  with  explanatory  text  by  Kipling,  etc. ; 
George  H.  Clark's22  collection  of  War  Poetry,  comprising 
selections  by  all  of  the  more  prominent  poets  of  the  Allies, 
and  Sara  Teasdale's  exquisite  volume,  "  Love  Songs."23  This 
last  volume  contains  some  of  the  finest  lyric  poetry  of  this 
gifted  woman,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  attain  her 
real  popular  recognition  now,  while  she  is  still  offering  us 
her  best  work. 

Some  Notable  Books  of  the  Season  Not  Included  in  the 
Above  Review : 

"  The  Definite  Object,"  by  Jeffrey  Farnol.    Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

"  Understood  Betsy,"  by  Dorothy  Canfield.    Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.30. 

"  Fanny  Herself,"  by  Edna  Ferber.     F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 
$1.40. 

"  A  Daughter  of  the  Morning,"  by  Zona  Gale.     The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.    $1.40. 

"  The  World  and  Thomas  Kelly,"  by  Arthur  Train.     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

"  On  the  Road  from  Mons,"  by  Captain  A.  Clifton-Shelton. 

"  The   Brazilians   and   Their   Country,"   by   Clayton    Sedgwick 
Cooper.    F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 


M "  Temperamental  Henry,"  by  Samuel  Merwin.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.   $1.50   net. 

19 "  Extricating  Obadiah,"  by  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
$1.50  net. 

20 "  Vagabonding  Down  the  Andes,"  by  Harry  C.  Franck.  The  Century 
Company.     $4.00. 

21  "  Raemaekers'  Cartoons,"  by  Louis  Raemaekcrs.  The  Century  Company.  $5. 

22 "  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry,"  by  George  Herbert  Clark.  Houghton- 
Mifflin   Company.     $1.25,   net. 

""Love  Songs,"  by  Sara  Teasdale.     The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.25. 
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"    My  Adventures  as  a  German  Secret  Agent/'  by  Horst  von  der 
Goltz.    Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co. 

"  The  Wanderers,"  by  Mary  Johnston,     Houghton- Mifflin  Co. 
$1.75  net. 

"  Problems   of   the  Playright,"   by  Clayton  Hamilton.     Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

"  Mrs.  Fiske,"  by  Alexander  Woollcott.    The  Century  Company. 
$2.00. 

"  Weights  and  Measures,"  by  Franklin  P.  Adams.     Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company.    $1.00. 

"  Over  the  Top,"  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

"  Tendency  in   Modern   American   Poetry,"   by   Amy   Lowell. 
Macmillan  Company.    $2.00. 

"  Carry  On,"  by  Lieut.  Coningsby  Dawson.     The  John  Lane 
Company.    $1.00  net. 

"  The  Red  Planet,"  by  William  J.  Locke.    The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.   $1.50  net. 

"  The  Russian  Revolution."    Harper  &  Bro.    $1.00. 

"  The  High  Heart,"  by  Basil  King.    Harper  &  Bro.    $1.50. 

"  On  the  Edge  of  the  War  Zone,"  by  Mildred  Aldrich.     Small, 
Maynard  Company.    $1.25. 

"  Great  Possessions,"  by  David  Grayson.     Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company. 

"  A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium,"  by  Hugh  Gibson. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    $2.50  net. 
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